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PREFACE   TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Whkr  the  Firat  Edition  of  this  work  was  published,  I  anp- 
posed  that  the  general  theoi;  set  forth  iu  its  Second  Port, 
was  presented  in  something  like  a  finished  form ;  bat  sub- 
sequent thought  led  me  to  further  developments  of  mnch 
importance,  and  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  component 
parts  of  the  theory  had  been  wrongly  put  together. 
Even  in  the  absence  of  a  more  special  reason,  I  had  decided 
that,  on  the  completion  of  the  Principles  of  Biology,  it  would 
be  proper  to  suspend  for  a  few  months  the  series  I  am 
issuing,  that  I  might .  make  the  required  re-organization. 
And  when  the  time  had  Mrived,  there  had  arisen  a  more 
special  reason,  which  forbade  hesitation.  Translations  into 
the  French  and  Bnaaian  languages  were  about  to  be  made 
—had,  in  &ct,  been  commenced ;  and  had  I  deferred  the 
re^i^anization  the  work  would  have  been  reproduced  with 
all  its  original  imperfections.  This  will  be  a  sufficient 
explanation  to  those  who  have  complained  of  the  delay  in 
the  issue  of  the  PHndplee  of  Psychology. 

The  First  Part  remains  almost  untouched :  two  verbal 
alterations  only,  on  pp.  43  and  99,  having  been  made  to 
prevent  .misconceptions.  Part  II.,  however,  is  wholly 
transformed.  Its  first  chapter,  on  "Laws  in  General,"  is 
omitted,  with  a  view  to  the  inclusion  of  it  in  one  of  the 
latter  volumes  of  the  series.  Two  minor  chapters  disappear. 
Most  of  the  rest  are  transposed,  in  groups  or  singly. 
And  there  are  nine  new  chapters  embodying  the  fiirther 
developments,  and  serving  to  combine  the  pre-eziBtiDg 
chapters  into  a  changed  whole.     The  following  scheme  in 
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vhich  the  new  chapters  are  marked  by  italics,  will  give  ao 

idea  of  the  transformation : — 


FiBST  Editioic. 

The  Law  of  Evolution. 

The  Law  of  Evolution  (cootiuuei.]). 

Spice,  Time,  Matter,  Motioa,  and 

Force. 
The  Indestructibility  of  Matter, 
The  Continuity  of  Motion. 
Tlie  Persistence  of  Force. 


The  Correlation  and  Equivalen 

of  Forces. 
The  Direction  of  Motion. 
TLe  Rbytbro  of  Motion. 


The-  Cunditioni  eBsestied-to-  fira- 


Sbcond  Editiom. 
PkUoaophy  Dejmed. 
Tlie  Data  of  PhUoioiiiy. 


^p.-Lce,  Time,  Matter,  Motion, 

and  Force. 
Tiio  Indeatruotibility  of  Matter. 
Tlie  Continuity  of  Motion. 
The  Persistence  of  Force. 
The     PeriUtenee     of     Reiatiom 

among  Forcaa. 
The  Transformation,  and  E!qui- 

valence  of  Forces. 
Tlie  Direction  of  Motion. 
The  Rhythm  of  Motion. 
Reaipitidatvntf     Oritieism,     iv>d 

JJeconwTiiiMXTTicni 
Ewhition  taui  DiaaolviitM, 

Simpk  and  Compunnd  Bpobition. 
The  Law  of  Evolution.,     n-.^p. 

TlieLawof  Evolution  1     raoged 

(continued).  \  with  ad- 

The  Law  of  Evolution  |    ditions, 

(continued).  ) 

The    Law     of    EvoluUou    (cu't- 

eliidtd). 
The  InterpreUtioji  of  EvoliOimt. 
The  Inatability  of  the  Homo- 

geneoUB. 
Tiie  Multiplication  of  ESvcta- 


The   Instability    of    the     Homo- 
geneous. 
The  Multiplication  of  Effscta. 
Differentiation  and  Integration. 
Equilibration.  Equilibration. 

DUialutiun. 
Summary  and  Condnaion.  Summikr;  and  Conclnaion  (B»- 

writton). 

Of  conrse   throughout    this    re-organized   Second  Part 
the     numbers     of    the     sections     have     been     changed 
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end  hence  those  who  possess  the  Prindplea  of  Biology,  ia 
which  many  references  are  made  to  passages  in  Firat  Prin- 
ciples, would  be  inconvenienced  by  the  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  numbers  of  the  sections  in  the  ori- 
pnal  edition  and  in  the  new  edition,  were  they  without  any 
neans  of  identifying  the  sections  as  now  numbered. 
rhe  annexed  list,  showing  which  section  answers  to  which 
the  two  editions,  will  meet  the  requirement : — 


l§43  §119 

«     117 

46     118 

46     120 

I  47     121 

I  48     122 

49  123 

50  124 

51  125 

62  126 

63  128 
54     129 

("130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
136 
136 
137 


FItM 

Bscond 

Edit 

rio7 

108 

109 

110 

§66 

111 

112 

113 

114 

Ill5 

61   46 

62   47 

63   48 

64   49 

66   60 

66   62 

67  '63 

68   54 

69   66 

70   66 

71 

67  1 

§72 


§92  §81 


74 

,60 

94 

83 

76 

61 

95 

84 

76 

62 

96 

86 

77 

66 

97 

86 

78 

67 

98 

87 

79 

68 

99 

88 

80 

69 

109 

149 

81 

70 

110 

150 

82 

71 

111 

161 

83 

72 

112 

152 

84 

73 

118 

153 

85 

74 

114 

154 

86 

75 

115 

156 

87 

76 

116 

156 

88 

77 

117 

167 

89 

78 

118 

158 

90 

79 

119 

169 

91 

80 

120 

160 

§121  §161 

122  162 

123  163 

124  164 

125  165 

126  166 

127  167 

128  168 

129  169 

130  170 

131  171 

132  172 

133  173 
131  174 

135  175 

136  176 

144  193 

145  194 


The  original  stereotype  plates  hare  been  ased  wherever 
it  was  possible ;  and  lience  the  exact  correspondence  be- 
tween tlie  two  editions  in  many  places,  even  where  adjacent 
pageeare  altered. 


London,  November,  1867. 
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PREFACE. 


This  toIuiuu  ib  the  lii^ii  of  a  auries  described  in  a  proapectiu 
origmall;  distribated  in  Marcbj  1860.  Of  that  prospectus, 
the  annexed  is  a  reprint. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PHILOSOPHT. 

Mb.  Herbibt  Sfehceb  proposee  to  iesue  in  periodical  porta  a 
connected  series  of  .worki  which  he  haa  for  several  years  been 
preparing.  Some  conception  of  the  ^neral  aim  and  scope  of 
this  series  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  Programme. 

FIHST  PBINCIPLE8. 

Pakt  I.  The  Unknowable.--^ arrying  s  step  further  the  doctrine 
pot  into  sh^w  by  Hamilton  and  Mansel ;  pointing  out  the  various  direc- 
tions in  which  Science  leads  to  the  same  concluaionB ;  and  showing 
that  in  this  united  belief  in  an  Absolute  that  transcends  nut  only  human 
knowledge  but  human  conception,  hes  the  only  possible  reconciliation 
of  Science  and  Religion. 

Pabt  11.  Laws  of  the  Knowable. — A  statement  of  the  ultimate 
principles  discernible  throughout  nil  manifestations  of  the  Absolute — 
ihoK  highest  generalizations  now  being  disclosed  by  Science  which  are 
■Cfisndly  true  not  of  one  class  of  phenomena  but  of  oUclassesof  pheno- 
mena; and  which  are  plus  the  keys  to  all  classes  of  phenomena.* 

*  One  of  then  genera^iimtjani  a  thut  currently  known  lu  '^  the  ComflmtJoQ  ot 
Forsr ; "  ■  lecond  may  be  g&thered  from  ■  publiihed  eiuy  on  "  Frograa :  ita  Law 
ud  Cmae  ;  "  a  third  ii  isdirated  ia  4  paper  on  "  TrAiuceodeutal  Phyiiulog; :  ** 
ind  tbere  us  HTeral  othcn.  '    , 
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X  PBBUCt. 

[£i  loffieal  order  ihouid  htre  tome  th«  applkation  of  Ihete  Firit  Prina- 
pit*  to  Znorganie  Nature.  But  ihia  great  divition  it  ii  propoted  to  patt 
mser ;  partly  hacataa,  even  tuithout  it,  the  schema  is  too  exteruive  ,-  and 
partly  btcaiae  the  interpretation  of  Organic  Nature  after  the  propoeed 
melkml,  it  of  more  immediate  imporlatiee.  The  eeeond  loork  of  the  eeriet 
uriti  ther^ort  be—'\ 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  BIOLOGY. 

Vol.  L 

Pabt  I.  The  Data  of  Bioloot. — Including  those  general  trnUu  of 
PhfucE  and  Chemistry  with  which  rational  Biology  must  set  out. 

II.  The  iNDutmONB  of  Bioloot. — A  Etatemeat  of  the  leading  gener- 
alizations which  Naturalists,  Physiologists,  and  Comparative  Anatomists, 
have  established, 

III.  The  Etoluiion  of  Life.— Concerning  the  speculation  com- 
■nonly  known  as  "  The  Derelopment  Hypothesis  " — its  d  priori  and  i. 
posteriori  evidences. 

Vol.  n. 

IV.  Morphological  Developuent.— -Pointing  out  the  relation*  that 
are  everywhere  traceable  between  organic  forma  and  the  average  of  the 
various  forces  to  which  they  are  subject ;  and  seeking  in  the  cumulative 
efiecia  of  such  forces  a  theory  of  the  formi. 

V.  Phtsiological  bEVELOPMBNT.— The  progressive  di&rentialion  of 
Auictions  similarly  traced ;  and  similarly  interpreted  as  consequent  upon 
the  exposure  of  different  parts  of  organisms  tq  difierent  sets  of  conditions. 

VI.  The  Laws  of  Multiplication. — Generalizations  respecting  the 
rates  of  reproduction  of  the  various  classes  of  plants  and  animals;  fol- 
lowed  by  an  attempt  to  show  the  dependence  of  these  variations  upon 
eertain  necessary  causes.* 

■  The  idcu  to  1w  danloped  ia  the  ucond  volume  of  tha  Pruicipbi  tff  Biolofi 
Che  vriter  hu  alread]-  brieQ;  eipi«ssed  in  auadry  Review- Articles.  Put  IV, 
will  irork  out  a  doctrine  tuggeited  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Lnwi  of  Organic  FonD," 
pnblithed  in  tlie  Uedico-Chirurgical  Review  for  January,  18S9.  The  germ  of  Put 
V.  i>  coDtiiued  in  the  enay  on  '' Transcendental  Phynology  :"  See  £ijayt,  pp. 
280-M.  And  in  Pkrt  VI.  will  be  unfolded  certain  viewB  crudely  eipraaed  in  ■ 
"Theory  of  Population,"  puUiihed  iu  the  Waitaumttr  Bnieto  for  AdtU  1862 


THE  PiUNCIPLES  OF  PSTCHOLOGT. 

Vol.  I. 

Pakt  I.  The  Data  op  Psychology.— Treating  of  the  general  con- 

neidotu  of  Mind  and  Life  and  their  jelations  lo  other  raodes  of  the 

Unknowable. 

II.  The  IsDDcnoNS  of  PaTCHOLoot  — A  digest  of  such  generalisa- 
tions respecting  mental  [ihenomena  as  have  already  been  empirically 
established. 

III.  General  Synthesis.— A  republication,  with  additional  chapters, 
of  the  same  part  in  the  already-published  Principkt  of  Fayehahgy. 

IV.  Special  SiNTHEsts.— A  republication,  with  extensive  revisioni 
and  additions,  of  the  same  part,  &c.  &c. 

V.  pHTaiCAL  Synthesis.— An  attempt  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
the  succession  of  states  of  consciousness  conforms  to  a  certain  funds- 
mental  law  of  nervous  action  lliat  follows  from  the  First  Principles  laid 
down  at  the  outset. 

Vol.  II. 

VI.  Speoal  Analtsu.— As  at  present  published,  but  further  elabor 
ated  by  some  additional  chapters. 

VII.  General  Analysis.— As  at  present  publiahed,  with  several 
explnnationB  and  additions. 

Tin.  Corollasieh. — Consisting  in  pan  of  a  number  of  derivadva 
principles  which  form  a  necessary  introduction  to  Sociology.* 

THE  PEINCIPLES  OE  SOCIOLOGY. 

Vol.  I. 

Past  I.  Tee  Data  of  Sociology.— A  statement  of  the  several  Bets 


of  bctors  entering  into  social  phenomena— human  ideas  and  feelings 
considered  in  their  necessary  order  of  evolution ;  surrounding  naturel 
conditions;  and  those  ever  compUcating  conditions  to  which  Socie^ 
ilself  gives  origin. 

II.  The  Inductions  of  SoaoLOOY.— General  facts,  structural  and 
fimctiona),  as  gathered  from  a  survey  of  Societies  and  their  change* :  in 

*  BeipectinB  Ibe  <«vend  addition!  to  be  made  to  the  Pritmipla  of  Paj/chology, 
It  Menu  needful  only  to  isj  that  Part  V.  U  the  unwritten  diviuon  named  in  the 
prebc*  to  that  nork — adiTiuan  of  ithich  the  germ  iacontsiiied  in  a  note  on  page 
6M,  wid  ofwhicti  the  tcops  hu  sinee  been  more  de&niUl;  Mated  b  m  paptt  in 
&»  Utdico-C/iiruiyical  SevUv  foi  Jta.  I8S9. 
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uther  words,  the  empiiical  gcneralizationB  that  are  arrived  at  by  com- 
(uiring  difierent  societies,  and  successive  phsscs  of  the  same  society. 

III.  PoLrncAL  Organization. — The  evolution  of  govemmenta,  gene- 
ral and  local,  aa  determined  by  nUural  causes ;  their  several  types  and 
metamorphoses ;  their  increasing  complesity  tmd  specialization ;  and  the 
progressive  limitation  of  their  functions. 


Vol.  II. 

fV.  BccLEaiAsncAL  Urgakization. — Tracing  the  differentiation  ol 
Tcligious  government  from  secular ;  its  successive  complications  and  the 
multiptic&tion  of  sects;  the  growth  and  continued  modification  of  re- 
ligious ideas,  as  caused  bj  advancing  knowledge  and  changing  moral 
character ;  and  the  gradual  reconciliation  of  these  ideas  with  the  truths 
of  abstract  science. 

7.  Ceremonul  OiU3ANiZATidN. — The  natural  history  of  that  third 
kind  of  government  which,  having  a  common  root  with  the  otheis,  and 
slowly  becoming  aepaiste  from  and  supplementary  to  them,  serves  to 
r^ulate  the  minor  actions  of  life. 

VI.  Industrial  ORGANiZATiON.^The  development  of  productive  and 
distributive  agencies,  considered,  like  the  foregoing,  in  its  necessary 
causes :  comprehending  not  only  the  progressive  division  of  labour,  and 
the  increaning  complexity  of  each  industrial  agency,  but  also  the  suc- 
cessive forms  of  industrial  government  as  passing  through  like  phases 
with  political  government. 

Vol.  hi 

Til.  Lingual  PEoaaEss.— The  evolution  of  Languages  regarded  ai 

a  psychological  process  determined  by  social  conditions. 

VIII.  Intellectual  Progrbbs. — Treated  from  the  same  point  of 
view :  including  the  growth  of  classiRcations ;  the  evolution  of  science 
out  of  common  knowledge ;  the  advance  from  qualitive  to  qnantative 
prevision,  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  and  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract. 

IX.  AsTEBTIC  pROGXEsa.  —  The  Fine  Arts  similarly  dealt  with: 
tracing  their  gradual  differentiation  from  priniiCive  institutions  and  from 
each  other;  their  increasing  varieties  of  development;  and  their  ad- 
vance in  reality  of  expression  and  superiority  of  aim. 

X.  Moral  Pbogress.— Exhibiting  the  genesis  of  the  slow  emotional 
modifications  which  human  nature  undergoes  in  its  adsplstion  to  the 
Kwial  state. 
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XI.  The  CoNSENSta, — Treating  of  the  necessary  interdependcT 
•tmctnrea  and  of  functions  in  eacli  type  of  society,  and  in  the 
Dhasee  of  social  development.* 

THE  PBINCIPLE3  OF  MORALITY. 

Vol.  I. 

Part  !.  The  Data  of  Morality.— Generalizations  furnished  by 
Biology,  Psychology  and  Sociology,  which  underlie  a  true  theory  of 
right  living:  in  other  words,  the  elements  of  that  equilibrium  between 
constitution  and  conditions  of  existence,  which  is  at  once  the  mora! 
ideal  and  the  limit  towards  which  we  are  progressing. 

II.  The  Inductions  of  Moeautt.— Those  empirically-established 
mies  of  human  action  which  are  registered  as  essential  laws  by  all 
civilised  nations:  that  is  to  say — the  generalizations  of  espediency. 

III.  PsBSONAL  Morals. — The  principles  of  private  conduct — physical, 
iatelleclual,  moral  and  religious — that  follow  from  the  conditions  to 
complete  individual  life :  or,  what  is  the  same  thing — those  modes  of 
prirate  action  wfaich  must  result  from  the  eventual  equilibration  of  in- 
ternal desires  and  external  needs. 

Vol.  II. 

IV.  JusnCE.— The  mutual  limitations  of  men's  actions  neceasitated 
by  their  co-existence  as  units  of  a  society  ^limitations,  the  perfect 
observance  of  which  constitutes  that  state  of  equilibrium  forming  the 
goal  of  political  progress. 

V.  NeoaTite  BzrtEFicBNcE. — Those  secondary  limitations,  similarly 
necessitated^  which,  though  less  important  and  not  cognizable  by  law, 
<inr  yet  requisite  to  prevent  mutual  destruction  of  happiness  in  various 
indirect  ways:  in  other  words — those  minor  self-restraints  dictated  by 
what  may  be  called  passive  sympathy. 

■  Of  Chii  ticRttK  OQ  Sociotog;  a  few  gmsll  fragmiiQte  msy  be  found  in  alreadr- 
pubKdied  eiHiya.  Some  of  the  ideas  lo  be  developed  in  Part  IT.  are  indicated  in 
•»  article  on  "  The  Sodal  Organitm,"  coataiaed  in  the  kit  number  of  the  WM- 
muuter  Retitto  ;  those  which  Part  V.  will  work  out,  nuy  be  gathered  from  the 
fint  half  of  a  paper  written  ftome  years  aince  on  "Mofiacrs  and  Fashion  ;"  of  Part 
VIII.  the  germs  are  contained  in  an  article  on  the-'Oenesia  of  Scienoe;"  two 
paptn  on  "  The  Origio  and  Fnnetion  of  Musie"  and  "  The  Philosophy  of  Style," 
contain  some  ideas  to  be  embodied  in  Part  IX, ;  and  ^oma  criticism  of  Mr.  Boin'i 
work  on  "  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,"  in  the  Itut  number  of  the  AlAlico-CAinn'- 
gicai  Rtvime,  the  central  idea  to  b«  dereloped  in  Put  X.  may  be  inferred. 
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VI.  Positive  Beneficence. — Comprehending  all  modes  of  conduct, 
dictated  by  active  sympathy,  which  imply  pleasure  in  giving  pleasure — 
modes  of  conduct  that  social  adaptation  has  induced  and  must  render 
ever  more  general ;  and  which,  in  becoming  universal,  muEt  fill  to  the 
full  the  possible  measure  of  human  happiness.* 

In  auticipntion  of  the  obvious  criticism  that  the  scheme  here 
sketched  out  is  too  eitensive,  it  may  be  remarked  tbat  an  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  each  topic  ia  not  intended  ;  but  simply  the 
establishment  of  principlex,  witli  such  illustrations  as  are  needed 
to  make  their  bearings  fully  understood.  It  may  also  be  pointed 
out  that,  besides  minor  fragments,  one  large  division  (TOeiViwct- 
plcf  of  PeyehoJogy)  is  already,  in  great  part,  executed.  And  a 
further  reply  is,  that  impossible  though  it  may  prove  to  execute 
the  whole,  yet  nothing  can  be  said  against  an  attempt  to  set  fort. 
the  First  Principles  aiid  to  carry  their  applications  as  far  as  cir 
cumstances  permit. 

The  price  per  Number  to  be  half-a-crown  ;  that  is  to  say,  tb€ 
four  Numbers  yearly  issued  to  be  severaHy  delivered,  post  free, 
to  all  annual  subscribers  of  Ten  Shillings. 


This  Programme  I  have  thought  well  to  reprint  for  two 
reasons: — the  one  being  that  readers  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  able  to  ascertain  what  topics  are  next  to  be  daalt 
with  ;  the  other  being  that  an  outline  of  the  scheme  may 
remain,  in  case  it  whould  never  be  completed, 

The  successive  instalments  of  wliich  this  volume  consistB, 
were  issued  to  the  subscribers  at  the  following  dates  : — Part 
I.  (pp.  1—80)  in  October,  1860  ;  Part  11.  (pp.  81—176)  in 
Januarv,  1861 ;  Part  IIT.  (pp.  177—256)  in  April,  1861 ; 
Part  IV.  (pp.  257—334)  in  October,  1861 ;  Part  V.  (pp. 
336—416)  in  March,  1862 ;  and  Part  VI.  (pp.  417—504) 
in  June,  1862.* 

Xondim,  /wu  St^  1863. 
*  Them  datw  and  pogings  of  the  divisions  as  originally  iua«d,  of  oonrea 
do  not  apply  to  the  volume  as  it  new  cUnds,  beyond  page  123. 
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EELIGION   AND  SCIENCE. 

%  1.  We  too  often  forget  that  not  only  is  there  "  a  soul  of  < 
goodness  in  things  evil,"  bat  Teiy  generally  also,  a  soul  of' 
troth  in  things  erroneous.  rWhile  many  admit  the  abetrect 
probability  that  a  falsify  has  usually  a  nucleus  of  reality,  few 
bear  this  abstract  probability  in  mind,  -when  passing  judg- 
ment  on  the  opinions  of  others.  A  belief  that  is  finally 
proved  to  he  grossly  at  variance  with  fact,  is  cast  aside  with 
indignation  or  contempt ;  and  in  the  heat  of  antagonism 
BcaiGcly  any  one  inquires  what  there  was  in  this  belief  which 
commended  it  to  men's  minds.  Yet  there  must  luiTe  been 
something.  And  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  this  some- 
thing was  its  correspondence  with  certain  of  their  experiences : 
an  extremely  limited  or  vague  correspondence  perhaps;  but 
still,  a  corre8pondence7| Even  the  abaurdest  report  may  in 
nearly  every  instance  be  traced  to  an  actual  occurrence ;  and 
had  there  been  no  such  actual  occurrence,  this  preposterous 
misTcpreaentation  of  it  would  never  have  existed.  Though 
the  distorted  or  magnified  image  transmitted  to  us  through 
the  refracting  medium  of  rumour,  is  utterly  unlike  the  reality ; 
yet  in  the  absence  of  the  reality  there  would  have  been  no 
distorted  or  magnified  image.  And  thus  it  is  with  human 
belie&  in  general.  Entirely  wrong  as  tbey  may  aj^iear,  the 
implication  is  that  they  germinated  out  of  actual  experiences 
^-originally  contained,  and  perhaps  still  contain,  some  small 
amount  of  verity. 
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More  especially  may  we  eafely  assume  tliis,  in  tlie  case  of 
beliefs  that  have  long  existed  and  are  widely  difliised ;  and 
moat  of  all  so,  in  the  case  of  beliefs  that  are  peremiial  and 
nearly  or  quite  nniversal.  The  presumption  that  any  current 
opinion  is  not  wholly  false,  gains  in  strength  according  to  the 
•  number  of  its  adherents.  4-dinitting,  as  we  must,  that  life  is 
impossible  unless  through  a  certain  agreement  between  in- 
ternal convictions  and  external  circumstances  ;  admitting 
therefore  that  the  probabilities,  are  always  in  favonr  of  the 
truth,  or  at  least  the  partial  tniih,  of  a  conviction ;  we  must 
admit  that  the  convictions  entertained  by  many  minds  Id 
common  are  the  moat  likely  to  have  some  foundation. '  The 
elimination  of  individual  errors  of  thought,  must  give  to 
the  resulting  judgment  a  certain  additional  value.  It 
may  indeed  be  urged  that '  many  widely-spread  beliefs 
are  received  on  authority ;  that  those  entertaining  them 
make  no  attempts  at  verification  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  multitude  of  adherents  adds  but  little  to  the 
probability  of  a  belief.  But  this  is  not  true.  For  a  belief 
which  gains  extensive  reception  without  critical  examination, 
is  thereby  proved  to  have  a  general  congmity  with  the  various 
other  belieia  of  those  who  receive  it ;  and  in  so  far  as  theee 
various  other  belieia  are  based  upon  personal  observation  and 
judgment,  they  give  an  indirect  warrant  to  one  with  which 
they  hannonize.  It  may  be  that  this  warrant  is  of  small 
value ;  but  still  it  is  of  some  value. 

Oould  we  reach  definite  views  on  this  matter,  they  would  ' 
be  extremely  useful  to  us.     It  is  important  that  we  should,  if  I 
possible,  form  something  like  a   general  theory  of  current  1 
opinions;  so  that  we  may  neither 'over-estimate  nor  under-  ' 
estimate  their  worth.     Arriving  at  correct  judgments  on  dis-i. 
pnted  questions,  much  depends  on  the  attitude  of  mind  we 
preserve  while  listening  to,  or  taking  part  in,  the  controversry ; 
and  for  the  preservation  of  a  right  attitude,  it  is  needful  that 
we  should  learn  how  true,  and  yet  how  untrue,  are  average 
human  belie&r    On  die  one  hand,  we  must  keep  free  frcnn 
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that  bias  in  fiiTOur  of  received  ideas  vMch  ezpreaaes  itself  in 
Bach  dogmas  as  "  What  every  one  says  mast  be  troe,"  or 
"  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God."     On  the  other) 
hand,  the  fact  disclosed  by  a  survey  of  the  past,  that  majoritiesl 
have  usually  been  wrong,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  comple-l 
mentary  fact,  that  majoritieB  have  usually  not  been  en^ire^l 
wrong.     And  the  avoidance  erf  these  extremes  being  a  pre- 
requisite to  catholic  thinking,  ve  shall  do  well  to  provide 
ourselves  with  a  safe-guard  against  them,  by  making  a  valua- 
tion of  opinions  in  the  abstract.     To  this  end  we  must  con- 
template ^©_^nd_^£^ation_that_OT^n^lj_BubB^^ 
opinions  and  facte.     Let  us  do  so  with  one  of  those  beliefs  - 
which  under  various  forma  has  prevailed  among  all  nations  in  : 
all  times. 

S  2.  The  earUest  traditions  represent  rulers  as  gods  or 
demigods.  By  their  suhjecte,  primitive  kings  were  regarded 
as  superhuman  in  origin,  and  superhuman  in  power.  They 
poeaeesed  divine  titles ;  received  obeisancee  like  those  made 
before  the  altars  of  deities ;  and  were  in  some  cases  actually 
worshipped.  If  there  needs  proof  that  the  divine  and  half- 
divine  characters  originally  ascribed  to  nLonafchs  were\ 
ascribed  literally,  we  have  it  in  the  &ct  that  there  are  still 
existing  savage  races,  among  whom  it  is  held  that  the  chie& 
and  their  kindred  are  of  celestial  origin,  or,  as  elsewhere,  that 
only  the  chiefe  have  souls.  And  of  course  along  with  beUefs 
of  this  kind,  there  existed  a  belief  in  the  unlimited  power  of 
the  ruler  over  his  subjects — an  absolute  possession  of  them, 
extending  even  to  the  taking  of  their  lives  at  will :  as  even 
BtiU  in  Fiji,  where  a  victim  stands  unbound  to  be  killed  at  the 
word  of  his  chief;  himself  declaring,  "  whatever  the  king  says 
most  be  done." 

In  times  and  among  races  somewhat  less  harbarous,  we  find 
these  belie&  a  little  modified.  The  monarch,  instead  of  being 
literally  thought  god  or  demigod,  is  conceived  to  bd  a  man 
having  divine  authority,  with  perhaps  more  or  less  of  divine 
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nature.  He  retains  however,  as  ia  the  Eaat  to  the  present 
day,  titles  expressiiig  his  heavenly  descent  or  relationships  ; 
and  is  still  saluted  in  forms  and  words  as  humble  as  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  Deity.  While  the  lives  and  properties  of  his 
people,  if  not  practically  so  completely  at  his  mercy,  are  atill 
in  theory  supposed  to  be  his. 

Later  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  as  during  the  middle 
ages  in  Europe,  the  current  opinions  respecting  the  relation- 
ship of  rulers  and  ruled  are  further  changed.  For  the  theory 
of  divine  origin,  there  is  substituted  that  of  divine  right.  No 
longer  god  or  demigod,  or  even  god-deecended,  the  king  ia 
DOW  regarded  as  simply  CK>d's  vice-gerent.  The  obeisancea 
made  to  him  are  not  so  extreme  in  their  humility ;  and  hia 
sacred  titles  lose  much  of  their  meaning.  Moreover  his 
authority  ceases  to  be  unlimited.  Subjects  deny  his  right  to 
dispose  at  will  of  their  hves  and  properties ;  and  yield  alle- 
giance only  in  the  shape  of  obedience  to. his  commands. 

With  advancing  political  opinion  has  come  still  greater    i 
restriction  of  imperial  power.     Belief  in  the  supernatural  ' 
character  of  the  ruler,  long  ago  repudiated  by  onrselvea  for 
example,  has  left  behind  it  nothing  more  than  the  popular 
tendency  to  ascribe  unusual  goodness,  wisdom,  and  beauty  to. 
the  monarch.     Loyalty,  which  originally  meant  implicit  sulv 
mission  to  the  king's  will,  now  means  a  merely  ntnninal  pro- 
fession oi  subordination,  and  the  fulBlment  of  certain  forms  of 
respect.     Our  political  practice,  and  our  political  theory,  alike  I 
utterly  reject  those  regal  prerogatives  which  once  passed  un-  I 
questioned.     By  deposing  some,  and  putting  others  in  their  | 
places,  we  have  not  tmly  denied  the  divine  rights  of  oertainl 
men  to  rule ;  but  we  have  denied  that  they  have  any  rights  I 
beyond  those  originating  in  the  assent  of  the  nation.     Thoug;hl 
our  forms  of  speech  and  our  state-documents  still  assert  the 
subjection  of  the  citizens  to  the  ruler,  our  actual  beliefs  and 
our  daily  proceedings  implicitly  assert  the  contrary.     We  J 
obey  no  laws  save  those  of  our  own  making.     We  have  entirely  | 
divested  the  monarch  of  legislative  power;  and  should  im- 
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mediately  rebel  against  his  or  her  exercise  of  sach  powei^ 
even  in  matters  of  the  smallest  concern.  In  brief,  the  abo- 
riginal doctrine  is  all  bat  extinct  among  us. 

Nor  has  the  rejection  of  primitiTe  political  beliefs,  reeoltedj 
only  in  transferring  tlie  authority  of  an  autocrat  to  a  repre- 
sentative  body.  The  riews  entertained  respecting  govern-' 
menta  in  general,  of  whatever  form,  are  now  widely  difTerentl 
from  those  once  entertained.  'Whether  popular  or  despotic,' 
govemments  were  in  ancjent  times  supposed  to  have  unlimited 
authority  over  their  sut^ects.  Individuals  existed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State ;  not  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
dividuals. In  our  days,  however,  not  only  has  the  national  will 
been  in  many  cases  substituted  for  the  will  of  the  king ;  but 
the  exercise  of  this  national  will  has  been  restricted  to  a  much 
smaller  sphere.  In  England,  for  instance,  though  there  hasj 
been  established  no  definite  theory  setting  bounds  to  govern- 
mental authority ;  yet,  in  practice,  sundry  bounds  have  been 
•et  to  it  which  are  tacitly  recognized  by  all.  There  is  no 
organic  law  formally  declaring  that  the  legislature  may  not 
freely  dispose  of  the  citizens'  lives,  as  early  kings  did  when 
they  sacrificed  hecatombs  of  victims ;  but  were  it  possible  for 
our  legislature  to  attempt  such  a  thing,  its  own  destruction 
would  be  the  consequ^ica,  rather  than  the  destruction  of 
dtizeos.  How  entirely  we  have  established  the  personal 
libertieB  of  the  subject  against  the  invasions  of  State-power, 
would  be  quickly  demonstrated,  were  it  proposed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  forcibly  to  take  possession  of  the  nation,  or  of  any 
class,  and  turn  its  services  to  public  ends ;  as  the  services  of 
the  people  were  turned  by  primitive  rulers.  And  should  any 
statesman  ea^^eet  a  re-distribution  of  property  such  as  was 
BometimeB  made  in  ancient  democratic  communities,  he  would 
be  met  by  a  thousand-tongued  denial  of  imperial  power  over 
individual  possesaions.  Not  only  in  our  day  have  these  fimda-/ 
mental  claims  of  the  citizen  been  thus  made  good  against  thai 
State,  bat  sundry  minor  claims  likewise.  Ages  ago,  lawsl 
r^ulating  dress  and  mode  of  living  fell  into  disuse;  and 


any  attempt  to  revive  them  would  prove  the  corrent  opinioa  | 
to  be,  that  such  matters  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  Isg&l.  controL  / 
For  some  centuries  we  have  been  asserting  in  practice,  and 
have  now  established  in  theory,  tbe  right  of  every  man  to 
choose  his  own  religious  belie&,  instead  of  receiving  such 
boliefe  on  State-anthority.     Within  the  last  few  g^ienttions 
we  have  inaugurated  complete  liberty  of  speech,  in  spit«  of  all 
legislative  attempts  to  suppress  or  limit  it.     And  still  more 
recentiy  we  have  claimed  and  finally  obtained   under  a  few 
exceptional  restrictions,  freedom  to  trade  with  whomsoever  we ' 
please.     Thus  oar  political  beliefs  are  widely  different  &om   1 
ancient  ones,  not  only  as  to  the  proper  depositary  of  power  to    I 
be  exercised  over  a  nation,  but  also  as  to  the  extent  of  that   I 
power. 

Not  even  here  has  the  change  ended.  Besides  the  average  ) 
opinions  which  we  have  just  described  as  current  among 
ourselves,  there  exists  a  less  widely-diffiised  opinion  going  i 
still  further  in  the  same  direction.  There  are  to  be  found  1 1 
men  who  contend  that  the  sphere  of  government  should  be 
narrowed  even  more  than  it  is  in  England.  The  modem 
doctrine  that  the  State  exists  for  the  benefit  of  citizens,  which 
has  now  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  the  ancient  doctiine 
that  the  citizens  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  they  would 
push  to  its  logical  results.  They  hold  that  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  limited  only  by  the  like  freedom  of  other  individ' 
nals,  is  sacred ;  and  that  the  legislature  cannot  equitably  put 
further  restrictions  upon  it,  either  by  forbidding  any  actiona  ! 
which  the  law  of  equal  freedom  permits,  or  taking  away  any 
property  save  that  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  enforcing  this  i 
law  itself.  They  assert  that  the  sole  function  of  the  State  iaj 
the  protection  of  persons  against  each  other,  and  against  a 
foreign  foe.  They  urge  that  as,  throughout  civilization,  the 
manifest  tendency  has  been  continually  to  extend  the  Liberties 
of  the  subject,  and  restrict  the  functions  of  the  State,  there  ia 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ultimate  political  condition  must  be 
one  in  which  personal  freedom  is  the  gieateat  po6sil)le  and 
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goTemmeiital  power  the  least  posaible :  that,  namely,  in  which 
the  freedom  of  each  has  no  limit  but  the  like  freedom  of  aU ; 
while  the  sole  govemmental  duty  is  the  maintenance  of  this 
Jmit, 

Here  then  in  different  times  and  places  we  find  concerning  i 
the  origin,  authority,  and  iunctions  of  government,  a  great! 
Tariety  of  opinions — opinions  of  which  the  leading  genera  | 
&bove  indicated  subdivide  into  countless  q>ecies.  What  now  j 
must  be  said  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  opinions  ? 
Save  among  a  few  barbarous  tribes  the  notion  that  a  monarch 
ia  a  god  or  demigod  is  regarded  throughout  the  world  as  an 
absurdity  almost  passing  the  bounds  of  human  credulity. 
In  but  few  places  does  there  survive  a  vague  notioo  that  the 
ruler  posseaaes  any  supernatural  attributes.  Most  civilized 
communities,  which  BtUl  admit  the  divine  right  of  govern- 
ment^ have  long  since  repudiated  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
Elsewhere  the  belief  that  there  is  anything  sacred  in  legis-' 
lative  regulations  is  dying  out ;  laws  are  coming  to  be  con- 
sidered as  conventional  only.  While  the  extreme  school 
holds  that  governments  have  neither  intrinaio  author- 
ity, nor  can  have  authority  given  to  them  by  convention; 
but  can  possess  authority  only  as  the  administrators  of  those 
moral  principles  deducible  from  the  conditions  essential  to 
social  Ufe.  Of  these  various  beliefs,  with  their  innumerable 
modifications,  must  we  then  say  that  some  one  alone  is 
wholly  right  and  all  the  rest  wholly  wrong ;  or  most  we  say 
that  each  of  them  contains  truth  more  or  less  completely 
disguised  by  errors  P  The  latter  alternative  is  the  one  which 
analysis  will  force  upon  us.  Ridiculous  as  they  may  severslly 
appear  to  those  not  educated  under  iheta,  every  one  of  these 
doctrines  has  for  its  vital  element  the  recognition  of  an 
unquestionable  fact.  Directly '  or  by  implication,  each  of 
them  LnsiBt«  on  a  certain  subordination  of  individual  actions  f 
to  social  requirements.  There  are  wide  differences  as  to  the 
power  to  which  this  subordination  is  due;  there  are  wide 
difl^rences  as  to  the  motive  &r  this  subordinatioa ;  there  are 
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wide  difierenoes  aa  to  its  extent ;  but  that  there  nmst  be  »om« 
BubordinatiQii  all  are  agreed.  Frcou  the  oldest  and  mdest 
idea  of  allegiance,  down  to  the  most  advanced  political  theory 
of  our  own  day,  there  is  on  this  point  complete  unanimity. 
Though,  between  the  savage  who  conceives  his  Ufe  and 
property  to  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  his  chief,  and  the 
anarchist  who  denies  the  right  of  any  goveroment,  autocratio 
or  democratic,  to  trench  upon  his  individual  freedom,  there 
seems  at  first  sight  an  entire  and  irreconcileable  antagonism  ; 
yet  ultimate  analysis  discloses  in  them  this  frndamRntal  com- 
munity of  opinion;  that. there  are  limits  which  individual 
actions  may  not  transgress — limits  which  the  one  regards  as 
originating  in  the  king's  will,  and  which  the  other  regards  as  . 
deducible  &om  the  equal  claims  of  fellow-citizens. 

It  may  perbaps  at  first  sight  seem  that  we  here  reach  a 
very  unimportant  conclusion ;  namely,  that  a  certain  tacit 
assumption  is  equally  implied  in  all  these  conflicting  political 
creeds —  an  assumption  which  is  indeed  of  self-evident 
validity.  The  question,  however,  is  not  the  value  or  novelty 
of  the  particular  truth  in  this  case  arrived  at.  My  aim  has 
been  to  exhibit  the  more  general  truth,  which  we  are  apt  to ' 
overlook,  that  between  the  most  o^Kmte  beliefs  there  is  | 
BSuoUy  something  in  common, — something  taken  for~granted ' 
by  each ;  and  that  this  something,  if  not  to  be  set  down 
as  an  unquestionable  -verity,  may  yet  be  considered  to 
have  the  highest  degree  of  probability.  A  postulate  which, 
like  the  one  above  instanced,  is  not  consciously  asserted  but 
unconsciously  involved ;  and  which  is  unconsciously  involved 
'  not  by  one  man  or  body  of  men,  but  by  numerous  bodies  of 
men  who  diverge  in  countless  ways  and  degrees  in  the  rest  o' 
their  beliefs ;  has  a  warrant  far  transcending  any  that  can  be 
usually  shown.  And  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  postulate  ia 
abstract  —  is  not  based  on  some  one  concrete  experience 
common  to  all  mankind,  but  implies  an  induction  &om  a 
great  variety  of  experiences,  we  may  say  that  it  ranks  next  in 
certainty  to  the  postulates  of  exact  science. 
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Do  we  not  tfans  arrive  at  a  generalization  wliicli  may  babit- 
oally  guide  ua  when  seeking  for  the  bouI  of  truth  in  things 
enroneans  ?  While  the  foregoing  illustration  brings  clearly  ' 
home  the'fact,  that  in  opinions  seeming  to  be  absolutely  and 
supremely  wrong  something  right  is  yet  to  be  found ;  it  also 
indicates  the  method  we  should  pursue  in  seeking  the  some-j 
thing  right.  This  method  is  to  compare  all  opinions  of  the ; 
same  genus;  to  set  aside  as  more  or  less  discrediting  one 
another  those  varions  special  and  concrete  elenients  in  which 
such  opinions  disagree ;  to  obeerre  what  remains  after  tha 
discordant  constituents  have  been  eliminated;  and  to  find 
for  this  remaining  constituent  that  abstract  expreeaioa  which 
holds  true  throughout  its  divei^nt  modifications. 

(i  3.  A  candid  acceptance  of  this  general  principle  and  an 
adoption  of  the  course  it  indicates,  will  greatly  aid  us  in  deal- 
ing with  those  chronic  antagonisms  by  which  meti  are 
divided.  Applying  it  not  only  to  current  ideas  with  which 
we  are  personally  unconcerned,  but  also  to  our  own  ideas  and 
those  of  our  opponents,  we  shall  be  led  to  form  &r  more 
correct  judgments.  We  shall  be  ever  ready  to  suspect  that 
the  convictions  we  entertain  are  not  wholly  right,  and  that 
the  adverae  convictions  are  not  wholly  wrong.  On  the  one 
hand  we  shall  not,  in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
nnthinking,  let  our  beliefs  be  determined  by  the  mere  accident 
of  birth  in  a  particular  age  on  a  particular  part  of  the  Earth's 
Eur&ce ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  we  shall  he  saved  from  that 
error  of  entire  and  contemptuous  negation,  which  is  fallen 
into  by  moat  who  take  up  an  attitude  of  independent  criticism. 

Of  all  antagonisms  of  belief,  the  oldest,  the  widest,  the  most  ( 
profound  and  the  most  important,  is  that  between  Eeligionl 
and  Science.  It  commenced  when  the  recognition  of  the 
simplest  uniformities  in  surrounding  things,  set  a  limit  to  the 
previously  umTereal  fetishism.  It  shows  itself  everywhere 
throughout  the  domain  of  human  knowledge :  affecting  men's 
interpretations  alike  of  the  simplest  mechanical  accidents  and 
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of  the  most  complicated  events  in  the  histories  of  nations. 
It  haa  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  diverse  habits  of  thought  of 
different  orders  of  minds.  And  the  conflicting  conceptions  of 
nature  and  life  which  theee  diverse  habits  of  thought  Beverally 
generate,  influence  for  good  or  ill  the  tone  of  feeling  and  the 
daily  conduct. 

An  unceasing  battle  of  opinion  like  this  which  has  been 
carried  on  Hirougbout  all  ages  under  the  banners  of  B^Ugion 
,  and  Science,  has  of  course  generated  an  animosity  &tal  to  a 
just  estimate  of  either  party  by  the  other.  On  a  larger  ecale, 
•nd  more  intensely  than  any  other  controversy,  has  it  illus- 
trated that  perennially  significant  &ble  concerning  the  knights  ,' 
who  fought  about  the  colour  of  a  shield  of  which  neither 
looked  at  more  than  one  lace.  Each  combatant  seeing  clearly 
his  own  aspect  of  the  question,  has  charged  his  opponent 
wiA  stupidity  or  dishonesty  in  not  seeing  the  same  aspect  of 
it;  while  each  has  wanted  the  candour  to  go  over  to  his 
opponent's  side  and  find  out  how  it  was  that  he  saw  every- 
thing BO  differently. 

Happily  the  times  display  an  increasing  catholicity  of  feel- 
ing, which  we  shall  do  well  in  carrying  as  &r  as  our  natures 
pennit.  In  proportion  as  we  love  truth  more  and  victory 
less,  we  shall  become  anxious  to  know  what  it  is  which  leads 
our  opponents  to  think  as  they  do.  We  shall  begin  to  suspect 
that  the  pertinacity  of  belief  exhibited  by  them  must  result 
from  a  perception  of  something  we  have  not  perceived.  And 
we  shall  aim  to  supplement  the  portion  of  truth  we  have 
found  with  the  portion  found  by  th^u.  Making  a  more 
rational  estimate  of  human  authority,  we  shall  avoid  alike  the 
extremes  of  undue  sutamsBion  and  undue  rebellion — shall  not 
regard  some  men's  judgments  as  wholly  good  and  others  aa 
wholly  bad;  but  shall  rather  lean  to  the  more  defensible 
poeitioB  that  none  are  completely  right  and  none  are  ctmi- 
pletely  wrong. 

Preserving,  as  far  as  may  be,  this  impartiiU  attitude.  let  us 
(hen  contemplate  the  two  sides  of  this  gnat  coaOoversy. 
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Seeging  guard  agjunst  the  bias  of  H-iAntinti  fim^  shattang  oat 
tlie  wliJKjTpri^ngn  n(  uv^rt^^j}  fn^lingj  let  OS  coDsider  vhat  are 
the  a  priori  probabUitiee  in  favour  of  each  party. 

5  4.  When  duly  realized,  the  general  principle  above 
iilnstrated  must  lead  us  to  anticipate  that  the  diverse  forms' 
of  relif^ouB  belief  which. have  existed  and  which  etill  exist, 
have  all  a  basis  in  some  ultimate  fact.  Judging  by  analogy 
the  implication  is,  not  that  any  one  of  them  is  altogether' 
right ;  bat  that  in  each  there  is  something  right  more  or  less 
disguised  hy  other  things  wrong.  It  may  be  that  the  soul  of 
trath  contained  in  erroneooa  creeds  is  very  unlike  most,  if  not 
all,  of  its  several  embodiments ;  and  indeed,  if,  as  we  have  good 
reason  to  expect,  it  is  much  more  abstract  than  any  of  them, 
its  milikeness  necessarily  followB.  But  however  different 
&om  its  concrete  expressions,  some  essential  verity  must  be  i 
looked  for.  To  suppose  that  these  multiform  conceptions  . 
should  be  one  and.  all  absolutely  groundless,  discredits  too 
profonndlj  that  average  human  intelligence  from  which  all 
our  individual  intelligences  are  inherited. 

This  most  general  reason  we  shall  find  enforced  by  other 
more  special  ones.  To  the  presmnption  that  a  number  of 
diverse  beliefs  of  the  same  class  have  some  common  founda- 
tion in  &ct,  most  in  this  case  be  added  a  further  presumption 
derived  from  the  omnipresence  of  the  belief.  Religious  ideas 
of  one  kind  or  other  are  almost  if  not  quite  xmiversaL  Even  ' 
should  it  be  true,  as  alleged,  that  there  exist  tribes  of  men 
who  have  nothing  approaching  to  a  theory  of  creation— even 
should  it  be  true  Uiat  only  when  a  certain  phase  of  intelligence 
is  reached  do  the  most  nuiimentary  of  such  theories  make  their 
appearance ;  the  implication  is  practically  the  same.  Orant  that 
among  all  races  who  have  passed  a  certain  stage  of  intollectnal 
velopment  there  are  found  vague  notions  concerning  the 
i^n  and  hidden  nature  of  surroDnding  things ;  and  there 
laes  the  inference  that  each  notions  are  necessary  products 
■  progreesing  intelUgence.     Their  endless  variety  serves  but 
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to  strengthen  this  conclusion  :  showing  as  it  does  a  more  or 
leas  independent  genesis — showing  how,  in  different  places 
and  tunes,  like  conditions  have  led  to  HiTniU-p  trains  of 
Uiooght,  ending  in  analogous  results.  That  tj^ieae  countless 
different,'  and  yet  allied,  phenomena  presented  by  all  religiona 
^- — 1  are  accidental  or  &ctitiou8,  is  an  untenahle  supp(»ition.  A 
candid  examination  of  the  evidence  quita  negatives  the  doc- 
trine maintained  by  some,  that  creeds  are  priestly  inventions. 
Evffli  as  a  mere  question  of  probabilities  it  cannot  rattonally 
be  concluded  that  in  every  society,  past  and  present,  savage 
and  civilized,  certain  members  of  the  community  have  com- 
bined to  delude  the  rest,  in  ways  so  analogous.  To  any  wKo 
may  allege  that  some  primitive  fiction  was  devised  by  some 
primitive  priesthood,  before  yet  mankind  had-idiverged  irom 
a  oommon  centre,  a  reply  is  Aimished  by  philology ;  for 
-rhi!"''Ty  proves  the  dispersion  oi  mankind  to  have  com- 
menced before  there  existed  a  language  8u£Boiently  organized 
to  express  religious  ideas.  Moreover,  were  it  otherwise  tenable,  | 
the  hypothesis  of  artificial  origin  tails  to  account  for  the  facta.  I 
It  does  not  explain  why,  under  all  changes  of  form,  G«rtain 
elements  of  religious  belief  remain  constant.  It  does  not 
show  us  how  it  happens  that  while  adverse  criticism  has  hoia 
age  to  age  gone  on  destroying  particalar  theological  dogmas, 
it  has  not  destroyed  the.  fundamental  conception  underlying 
these  dogmas.  It  leaves  us  without  any  solution  of  the  strik- 
ing circumstance  that  when,  from  the  abeurditiea  and  cor- 
ruptions accumulated  around  them,  national  creeds  have 
&llen  into  general  discredit,  ending  in  iudifiereimam  or 
positive  denial,  there  has  always  by  and  by  arisen  a  re-asser- 
tion of  them :  if  not  the  same  in  form,  still  the  same  in 
cBseucc.  Thus  the  universality  of  religious  ideas,  their  in- 
,  dependent  evolution  among  different  primitive  races,  and 
.  their  great  vitality,  unite  in  showing  that  their  source  must 
be  deep-seated  instead  of  superficial.  In  other  words,  we 
ue  obUged  to  admit  that  if  not  Bupematuially  derived  aa 
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(be  majority  oontend,  they.miiHt  be  derived  out  of  hnman 
Bzporiences,  elowly  accumulated  and  oi^anized. 

Should  it  be  aaeerted  that  religious  ideas  are  prodocta  of  ^ 
.the  religious  sentiment,  whicb,  to  satisfy  itself,  prompts  ' 
imagiimtinija  that  it  aftoTwu^  pTojecta  into  tbe  external 
world,  and  by  and  by  mistakes  for  r^litiee ;  the  problem  is 
not  solved,  bat  tmly  removed  further  back.  Whether  the  ' 
vish  ia  &tlier  to  the  thought,  or  whether  sentiment  and  idea 
have  a  common  genesis,  there  equally  arises  the  question —  ' 
Whence  comes  the  sentiment  P  That  it  is  a  constituent  in 
man's  nature  is  implied  by  the  hypothesis ;  and  cannot  in- 
deed be  denied  by  those  who  prefer  other  hypotheses.  And 
V  if  the  religious  sentiment,  displayed  habitually  by  the  majority 
of  mankind,  and  occasionally  aroused  even  in  those  seemingly 
devoid  of  it,  must  be  classed  among  human  emotions,  we 
cannot  rationally  ignore  it.  We  are  bound  to  ask  its  origin ' 
and  its  function.  Here  is  an  anribute  which,  to  say  the  least, 
has  had  an  enormous  influence — which  has  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  throughout  the  entire  past  as  far  back  as 
history  records,  and  is  at  piesent  the  life  of  numerous  insti- 
tntions,  the  stimulus  to  perpetual  controversies,  and  the 
prompter  of  countless  daily  actions.  Any  Theory  of  Things 
which  takes  no  account  of  this  attribute,  must,  then,  be  ex- 
tremely defective.  If  with  no  other  view,  still  as  a  question 
in  philosophy,  we  are  called  on  to  say  what  this  attribute 
means ;  and  we  cannot  decline  the  task  without  confessing 
our  philosophy  to  be  incompetent. 

Two  snppositionB  only  are  open  to  us :  the  one  that  the 
idling  ^ich  reqmnds  to  religious  ideas  resulted,  along  with 
bU  other  human  faculties,  from  an  act  of  special  cralJon  ;  the 
other  that  it,  in  common  with  the  rest,  arose  by  a  procesi^of 
evolutiwi.  If  we  adopt  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  uni- 
versally accepted  by  our  ancestors  and  by  the  immense 
majority  of  our  contemporaries,  the  matter  ia  at  once  settled : 
man  is  directly  endowed  with  the  religious  feeling  I^  a 
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creator ;  and  to  that  creator  it  deeignedly  responds.     If  we 
adopt  die  second  alternative,  then  we  eie  met  by  tlie  qnestions 
— What  are  the  circumstances  to  which  the  genesis  of  the  re-  . 
ligioQB  feeling  ia  due  ?   and — What  is  its  office  P  We  are  bound ,' 
to  entertain  these  qiteetiops ;   and   we  are  bound  to   find 
answers  to  them.     Considering  all  faculties,  as  we  most  on 
this  supposition,  to  result  irom   accumulated   modifications 
caused  by  the  intercourse  of  the  organism  with  its  en-viron- 
tnent,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  there  exist  in  the  environ- 
t  certain  ph^omena  or  conditions  which  have  determined 
growth  of  the  feeling  in  qnestion ;  and  so  are  obliged  to  ■ 
it  that  it  is  as  noinial  as  any  other  faculty.     Add  to 
:h  that  as,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  derelopmeoit  of  lower 
luriiis  into  higher,  the  end  towards  which  the  progressiTe 
changes  directly  or  indirectly  tend,  must  be  adaptation  to 
the  requirements  of  existence;  we  are  also  forced  to  infer 
J    that  this  feeling  is  in  some  way  conducive  to  human  welfare. 
Thus  both  alternatives  contain  the  same  ultunate  implication. 
We  must  conclude  that  the  religious  sentiment  is  either  di- 
rectly created,  or  is  created  by  the  slow  action  of  natural 
" ,  causae ;  and  whichever  of  these  conoluaiona  we  adopt,  require* 
us  to  treat  the  religious  sentiment  with  respect. 

One  other  conmderation  should  not  be  overlooked— a  con- 
sideration which  students  of  Science  more  especially  need  to 
have  pointed  out.  Occupied  as  such  are  with  established  truths, 
and  acciistomed  to  tegsjd  things  not  already  known  as  things 
to  be  hereafter  discovered,  they  are  liable  to  forget  that  in- 
formation, however  extensive  it  may  become,  can  never  satiafy 
inquiry.  FositiTe  knowledge  does  not,  and  never  can,  fill 
the  whole  region  of  possible  thought.  At  the  uttermost 
reach  of  discovery  there  arises,  and  mnat  ever  arise,  the  ques- 
tion— What  lies  beyond  P  As  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a 
limit  to  space  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  space  lying  outside 
that  limit ;  so  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  explanation  profound 
enough  to  exclude  the  question — What  is  the  explanation  of 
that  e^ilanation  f    Regarding  Science  as  a  gradually  ii 
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ing  qihere,  mmaiy  say  thst  eveiy  addition  to  its  eur&oe  ' 
does  but  bring  it  into  vider  contact  with  surrounding  nescience,  i 
There  must  ever  remain  therefore  two  antithetical  modes  of  '■ 
mental  action.     Throughout  all  future  time,   as  now,   the 
human  mind  may  occupy  itself,  not  only  witii  ascertained 
phenomena  and  their   relations,    bnt    also    with  that  uq- 
ascertained   something  wliich   phenomena   and   their   relo-- 
tions    imply.       Hence    if    knowledge    cannot    monopolize  . 
conacioasness — if  it  must  always  continue  possible  for  the 
mind  to  dwell  upon  that  which  transcends  knowledge ;  then, 
there  can  never  cease  to  be  a  place  for  something  of  the   • 
nature  of  Beligiou ;  since  BeUgioa  under  all  its  forms  is^^s^  _  ; 
tjny"''"^"^   &om  everything  else  in  this,   that  its  subject 
matter  is  that  which  passes  the  sphere  of  experience. 

Thus,  however  uuteuaBIe  may  "be  any  or  all  the  existing 
rel^ious  creeds,  however  gross  the  absurdities  associated  with 
them,  however  irrational  the  arguments  set  forth  in  their  de- 
fence,  we  most  not  ignore  the  verity  which  in  all  likelihood 
lies  hidden  within  them.  The  general  probability  that  widely- 1 
spread  beliefs  are  not  abeolutdy  baseless,  is  in  this  case  en- 
forced by.  a  further  probability  due  to  the  cnnnipreeence  of 
&e  belie&.  In  the  existence  of  a  religious  sentiment,  what-' 
\  ever  l»  its  origin,  we  liave  a  second  evidence  of  great  signifi- 
cance. And  as  in  that  nescience  which  must  ever  remain  the 
antithesis  to  science,  there  is  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  this 
sentiment,  we  find  a  third  general  fact  of  like  implication. 
We  may  be  Sure  therefore  that  religions,  though  even  none 
of  them  be  actually  true,  are  yet  aU  adumbratioas  of  a  truth. 

S  5.  As,  to  the  religious,  it  will  seem  absurd  to  set  forth 
any  justification  for  Religion ;  so,  to  the  scientific,  will  it  seem 
absurd  to  defend  ^ience.  Yet  to  do  the  lost  is  certainly  as 
needfiil  as  to  do  the  first.  If  there  exists  a  class  who,  in 
co^fis^t  of  its  follies  and  disgust  at  its  corruptions,  have 
contracted  towards  Heligion  a  repugnance  which  makes  them 
overlook  the  fundamental  verity  contained  in  it ;  so,  too,  is 
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there  a  clitw  offended  to  Bach  a  degree  by  the  destmctiTe 

criticiBmB  men  of  science  make  on  the  reUgious  tenets  they 

regard  as  essential,  thai  they  have  acquired  a  strong  prejudice  , 

Rgaiost  Science  in  general.     They  are  not  prepared  wiUi  any 

^  avowed  reasons  for  their  dislike.     They  have  simply  a  re- 

I   membrance  of  the  rude  shakes  which  Science  has  given  to 

>  many  of  their  cherished  convictions,  and  a  suspicion  that  It 

may  perhaps  eventually  uproot  all  they  regard  as  sacred ;  and 

N  hence  it  produces  in'  them  a  certain  inarticulate  dread. 

What  is  Science  ?  To  see  the  absurdity  of  the  prejudice' 
agfunst  it,  we  need  only  remark  that  Science  is  simply  a 
-higher  development  of  common  knowledge ;  and  that  if 
Science  is  repudiated,  all  knowledge  must  be  repudiated 
,  along  with  it.  The  extremest  bigot  will  not  suspect  anyt 
'Harm  in  the  observation  that  the  sun  rises  earlier  and  sets  I 
later  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter ;  but  will  rather  \ 
consider  such  an  observation  as  a  useful  aid  in  fiilfilling  the 
duties  of  life.  Well,  Astronomy  is  an  organized  body  of  • 
similar  observations,  made  with  greater  nicety,  extended  to  a 
larger  number  of  objects,  and  so  analyzed  as  to  disclose  the 
real  arrangements  of  the  heavens,  and  to  dispel  our  iaiae  con- 
ceptions of  them.  That  iron  will  rust  in  water,  thdt  wood 
will  bum,  that  long  kept  viands  become  putrid,  the  most 
timid  aectarian  will  t«ach  without  alarm,  as  things  useful  to 
be  known.  But  these  are  chemical  truths :  Chemistry  is  a 
systematized  collection  of  such  lacts,  ascertained  with  pr^ 
oision,  and  so  classified  and  generalized  as  to  enable  ua  to  say 
with  certainty,  concerning  each  simple  or  compouEid  subetano^ 
what  change  will  occur  in  it  under  given  conditions.  And 
thus  is  it  with  all  the  sciences.  They  severally  germinate 
out  of  the  experiences  of  daily  life ;  insensibly  as  they  grow 
they  draw  in  remoter,  more  numerous,  and  more  complex 
experiences ;  and  among  these,  they  ascertain  laws  of  de- 
pendence like  those  which  make  up  our  knowledge  of  the 
most  familiar  objecta.  Nowhere  is  it  possible  to  draw  a  line 
and  Bay — here  Fcience  begins.     And  as  it  is  the  functioD  of 
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eomiaon  observation  to  serre  for  the  guidance  of  oonduct ;  so, 
too,  is  the  guidance  of  conduct  the  office  of  the  most  recondite 
■nd  abstract  inquiriee  of  Science.  Through  the  cooatless  in- 
dustrial procesaes  and  the  variouA  modes  of  locomotion  which 
it  has  given  to  ns,  Physics  Tegulat«B  more  completely  our  social 
life  than  does  his  acquaintance  vrith  the  properties  of  sur- 
rounding bodies  regulate  the  life  of  the  savage.  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  through  their  effects  on  the  practice  of  medi- 
due  and  hygiene,  modify  our  actions  almost  as  much  as  does 
our  acquaintance  with  the  evils  and  benefits  which  commoa 
eavironing  agencies  may  produce  on  our  bodies.  All  Science  I 
is  prevision ;  and  aU  prevision  ultimately  aids  us  in  greater  or  I 
less  degree  to  achieve  the  good  and  avoid  the  bad.  As 
certainly  as  the  perception  of  an  object  lying  in  our  path 
warns  us  against  stumbling  over  it ;  so  certainly  do  those 
more  complicated  luid  subtle  perceptions  which  constitute 
Science,  warn  us  against  stumbling  over  intervening  obstacles 
in  the  purBuit  of  our  distant  ends.  Thus  being  one  in  origin 
and  fimction,  the  simplest  forma  of  cognition  and  the  most 
com[dex  must  be  dealt  with  ^ike.  We  are  bound  in  con- 
uBtency  to  receive  the  widest  knowledge  which  our  faculties 
can  reach,  or  to  reject  along  with  it  that  narrow  knowledge 
possessed  by  alL  There  is  no  logical  altomative  between 
accepting  our  intelligence  in  its  entirety,  or  repudiating  even 
that  lowest  intelligence  which  we  possess  in  common  with 
bnites. 

To  ask  the  question  which  more  immediately  concerns  our 
argument — whether  Science  is  substantially  true  P — is  mooh 
Lke  asking  whether  the  aun  gives  light.  And  it  is  hecauae 
they  are  conscious  how  undeniably  valid  are  most  of  iia  proposi- 
tions, that  the  theological  party  regard  Science  with  so  much 
secret  aUrm.  They  know  that  during  the  two  thousand 
years  of  its  growth,  some  of  its  larger  divisions — mathe- 
matics, physics,  astronomy --have  been  subject  to  the  ri- 
gorous criticism  of  successive  generations  ;  and  have  notwith- 
standing become  ever  more  firmly  established.     They  know 
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that,  unlike  nmny  of  their  own  doctrines,  whidi  were  once 
universally  received  but  have  age  by  age  been  more 
frequently  called  in  question,  the  doctrinee  of  Science,  at  first 
confined  to  a  few  scattered  inquirers,  have  been  slowly  grow- 
ing into  general  acceptance,  and  are  now  in  great  part  ad- 
mitted as  beyond  dispute.  They  know  that  men  of  science 
throughout  the  world  subject  each  other's  results  to  the  most 
searching  examination ;  and  that  error  is  mercilessly  exposed 
and  rejected  as  soon  as  discovered.  And,  finally,  they  know 
that  still  more  conclusiTe  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  the 
daily  verification  of  scientific  predictions,  and  in  the  never- 
ceasing  triumphs  of  those  arte  which  Science  guides. 

To  regard  with  alienation  that  which  baa  such  high 
credentials  is  a  folly.  Though  in  the  tone  which  many  of 
the  scientific  adopt  towards  them,  the  defenders  of  Beligion 
may  find  some  excuse  for  this  alienation;  yet  the  excuse  is  a 
very  insufficient  one.  On  the  side  of  Science,  as  on  their  own 
'side,  they  mnst  admit  that  short-comings  in  the  advocates  do 
not  tell  easentially  against  that  which  is  advocated.  Science 
must  be  jud.ged  by  itself :  and  so  judged,  only  the  most  per- 
verted intellect  can  feil  to  see  that  it  is  worthy  of  all  reverenoe. 
Be  there  or  be  there  not  any  other  revelation,  we  have  a 
veritable  revelation  in  Science — a  continuous  disclosure 
through  the  intelligence  with  which  we  are  endowed,  of  the 
established  order  of  the  Universe.  This  disclosure  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  verify  as  far  as  in  him  lies ;  and  having 
verified,  to  receive  with  all  htunility. 

S  6.  On  both  sides  of  this  great  controversy,  then,  truth  I 
must  exist.  An  unbiassed  consideration  of  it«  general  aspects  \ 
forces  us  to  conclude  that  Religion,  everjnrhere  present  as  a 
weft  running  through  the  warp  of  human  history,  expresses 
some  eternal  fact ;  while  it  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  of  Science 
that  it  is  an  organised  mass  of  facte,  ever  growing,  and  ever 
being  more  completely  purified  from  errors.  And  if  both 
have  bases  in  the  reality  of  things,  then  between  them  there 
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\  miut  be  a  fundamental  harmony.  It  is  an  incredible  bypo-  I 
tbesiB  that. there  are  two  orders  of  truth,  in  absolute  and  ever-  * 
lasting  opposition.  Only  on  some  Manicbean  tbeoiy,  which 
among  ourselTes  no  one  darea  openly  avow  however  much  bis 
beliefs  may  be  tainted  by  it,  ia  such  a  supposition  even  con- 
ccdvabls.  That  Beligion  is  divine  and  Science  diabolical,  is  a 
propoaitiDn  which,  though  implied  in  many  a  clerical  declama- 
tion, not  the  most  Tehsment  fanatic  can  bring  himself  dis* 
tinctly  to  assert.  And  whoever  does  not  aesert  this,  must 
admit  that  under  llieir  seeming  antagonism  lies  bidden  an 
entire  agreement. 

Each  side,  therefore,  has  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  other 
as  standing  for  truths  that  are  not  to  be  ignored.  He  who 
contemplates  the  Universe  from  the  religious  point  of  view, 
most  learn  to  see  that  this  which  we  call  Science  is  one  con- 
stituent of  the  great  whole ;  -and  as  such  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  a  sentiment  like  that  which  the  remainder  excites. 
While  he  who  contemplates  the  universe  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  must  learn  to  see  that  this  which  we  call  Reli- 
gion is  similarly  a  constituent  of  the  great  whole ;  and  being 
Bucb,  must  be  treated  as  a  subject  of  science  with  no  more 
prejudice  than  any  other  reality.  It  behoves  each  party  toP 
strive  to  understand  the  other,  with  the  conviction  that  thel 
other  has  something  worthy  to  be  understood ;  and  with  thel 
conviction  that  when  mutually  recognized  this  Bomethingl 
will  be  the  basis  of  a  complete  reconciliation. 

How  ui  lind  this  something — how  to  reconcile  them,  thnsi 
becomes  the  problem  which  we  should  persereringly  try  tof 
adve.  Not  to  reconcile  them  in  any  makeshift  way — ^not  to 
find  one  of  these  compromises  we  hear  from  time  to  time 
proposed,  which  their  proposers  must  eecretly  feel  are  arti- 
ficial and  temporary  j^  but  to  arrive  at  the  terms  of  a  real  and 
permanent  peace  between  thel^.  The  thing  we  have  "to  seek 
I  out,  is  that  ultimate  truth  which  both  wiU  avow  with  abso- 
lute sincenfy — with  not  the  remotest  mental  reservation. 
There  shall  be  no  concession — no  yielding  on  either  side  of 
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wmetlimg  tliat  will  by  and  by  be  reasserted ;  but  tihe  common 
ground  on  wbich  they  meet  shall  be  one  whieli  each  will 
maJTitain  for  itself.     We  hare  to  discover  some  fundamental  I 
verity  which  Balloon  will  assert,  with  all  possible  emj^iasis,   i 
in  the  absence  of  Science ;  and  which  Science,  with  all  possible  | 
emphasiB,  will  assert  in  the  absence  of  Religion — some  funda-   j 
mental  verity  in  the  defence  of  which  each  will  find  the 
other  its  ally. 

Or,  cban^ng  the  point  of  view,  our  aim  must  be  to  oo^ 
~~N^»diaate  the  seemingly  opposed  convictionB  which  Heligioni 
and  Science  embody.  From  the  coalescence  of  antagonist^ 
ideas,  each  containing  its  portion  of  truth,  there  always  aris^ 
a  higher  development.  As  in  Geology  when  the  igneous  and  | 
agoeoua  hypotheses  were  united,  a  rapid  advance  took  place ; 
as  in  Bioli^y  we  are  beginning  to  progress  through  the 
fusion  of  the  doctrine  of  types  with  the  doctrine  of  adapta- 
tions; as  in  Psychology  the  arrested  growth  recommences 
now  that  die  disciples  of  Eant  and  those  of  Locke  have  both 
their  views  recognized  in  the  theory  that  organised  ex- 
periences produce  forms  of  thought ;  as  in  Sociology,  now  that 
it  is  beginning  to  assume  a  positive  charact«r,  we  find  a  recog- 
nition of  both  the  party  of  progress  and  the  party  of  order,  aa 
each  holding  a  truth  which  forms  a  needful  complement  to 
that  held  by  the  other ;  so  must  it  be  on  a  grander  scale  witEf 
Religion  and  Science.  Here  too  we  must  look  for  a  conceptiolvf 
which  combines  the  conclusions  of  both ;  and  here  too  we  m^ 
expect  important  results  from  their  combination.  To  vn~\ 
derstand  how  Science  and  Religion  express  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  fact — the  one  its  near  or  visible  side,  and  the  other 
its  remote  or  invisible  side — this  it  is  which  we  must  attenqit ; 
and  to  achieve  this  must  profoundly  modify  our  generals 
Theory  of  Things.  j 

Already  in  the  foregoing  pages  the  method  of  sedkiitg  such 
a  reconciUation  has  been  vaguely  foreshadowed.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  treat  the  ^estion 
of  jmethod  more  definitely.      To'  find  that  truth  iilw&^ 
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Beligiiui  and  Scienoa  coalesce,  ve  must  know  in  what  di- 
rectioii  to  look  for  it,  and  what  kind  of  truth  it  ia  likely 
to  be. 

§  7.  W^e  have  found  a  priori  reason  for  believing  that  in 
all  religiona,  eren  the  rudest,  there  lies  hidden  a  fundamental 
Teritj.    "We  have  inferred  that  this  fundamental  verity  ia     i 
that  element  common  to  all  religions,  which  remains  aftei      I 
their  discordant  peculiarities  have  been  mutually  cancelled. 
Aiyl  we  have  further  inferred  that  this  element  is  almost 
certain  to   he   more    abstract  than   any   current  r^igious 
dodrine.      Now  it  is  manifest  that  only  in  some  highly  | 
alMtract  proposition,  can  Beligion  and  Science  find  a  common 
gnnmd.     Neither  such  dogmas  as  those  of  the  trinitarian  and  |  I 
unitarian,  nor  any  such  idea  as  that  of  propitiation,  commoiT    . 
though  it  may  be  to  all  religions,  can  serve  as  the  desired     1 
basis  of  agreement ;  for  Science  cannot  recognize  beliets  like     ' 
these :  they  lie  beyond  its  sphere.    Hence  we  see  not  only  ' 
that,  judg^g  by  analogy,  the  essential  truth  ccmtained  iu^      j 
Beligion  is  that  moat  abstract  element  pervading  all  its  forms ;  ■    \ 
hat  also  that  this  most  abstract  element  is  the  only  one  in  ! 
"^  which  Beligion  is  Ukelyto  agree  with  Science, 

Similarly  if  we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  inquire  what 
scientific  truth  can  \mite  Scteace  and  Beligion.  It  ia  at  onoe 
msmfest.  that  Beligion  can  take  no  cognizance  of  special 
Bcientifio  doctrines;  any  more  than  Science  can  take  cogni- 
zance of  special  regions  doctrines.  The  truth  which  Science 
saserta  and  BeHgion  indorses  cannot  be  one  famished  by 
"\inathematica ;  nor  can  it  be  a  physical  truth ;  nor  can  it  be  a  ' 
trath  in  ohenustry :  it  cannot  ba  a  trbth  belonging  to  any 
particular  science.  Ko  geoeializatioQ  ^  the  phenomena  of 
space,  of  time,  of  matter,  or  of  force,  can  become  a  Beligious 
conception.  Such  a  conception,  if  it  anywhere  exists  iii '  t 
Science,  must  be  more  general  than  any  c^  these—^must  be 
000  underlying  aU  of  them.  If  tiitere  be  a  fitot  which 
Scaenoe  recogniieft  in  conuaaon  with  Region,  it  must  be  that. 
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&ct  from  vhioli  the  eereral  braacbes  of  Science  diverge,  aa  \ 
from  their  cominoii  root.  \ 

A«gnni"'g  th«i,  that  sinoe  these  two  great  realities  are 
oonstitneats  of  the  same  mind,  and  respond  to  different  aspects 
of  the  same  tTniveree,  there  must  be  a  fimdamental  hannonj 
betveen  them ;  we  see  good  reason  to  conclude  that  the  most  \ 
abstract  truth  contained  in  Beligion  and  tlie  most  abstract 
truth  contained  in  Scioioe  must  be  the  one  in  which  the  tvo 
coalesoe.  The  largest  &ot  to  be  found  within  our  mental 
range  must  be  the  one  of  which  we  are  lq  search.  Uniting 
these  positive  and  negative, pedes  of  human  thought,  it  muat 
be  the  nltimate  faQt  in  our  intelligence. 

§  8.  Before  proceeding  in  the  search  for  this  conmuni 
datum  let  me  bespeak  a  little  patience.  The  next,  three 
chapters,' setting  out  from  difierrait  points  and  converging  to 
die  same  concludon,  will  be  comparatively  unattractive. 
Students  of  philosophy  will  find  iA  them  much  that  is  more 
or  less  fiunilior;  and  to  most  of  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  literature  of  modem  metaphjsios,  they  may  prove 
somewhat  difficult  to  follow. 

Onr  argument  however  caimot  dispense  with  these  chap- 
ten ;  and  the  greatness  of  the  question  at  issue  justifies  even 
a  heavier  tax  on  the  reader's  attention.  The  matter  is  one 
which  concerns  each  and  all  of  us  more  than  any  other  matter 
whatever.  Though  it  affects  m  little  in  a  direct  way,  the  view 
we  arrive  at  must  indirectly  affect  us  in  all  our  relations — must 
determine  onr  conception  of  the  Universe,  of  Life,  of  Human 
Kature-— must  influence  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  so 
modify  our  conduct.  To  reach  that  point  of  view  &om  which 
the  seeaning  discorda^ice  of  Relig^n  and  Science  disappeaia, 
and  the  two  merge  into  one,  must  cause  a  revolution  of 
thought  fruitful  in  beneficial  consequences,  and  must  surely 
be  wort&  an  effort. 

Here  ending  preliminaries,  kt  us  now  address  ourtelvea  to 
this  all-important  inquiry. 
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{  9.  When,  on  the  seo-ahore,  ire  note  how  the  bulls  of 
distant  Teeselfl  are  hidden  below  the  horizon,  and  how,  of  still 
remoter  veaselB,  only  the  uppermost  oails  are  viaible,  we 
realize  with  tolerable  deamesB  the  shght  cnrratrnv  of  that 
portion  of  the  sea's  surface  which  lies  before  us.  But  when 
we  seek  in  imagination  to  follow  out  this  ourred  sur&ce  as  it 
actiuUly  edsts,  slowly  bwtding  round  until  all  its  meridiana 
meet  in  a  point  eight  thon^nd  miles  below  our  feet,  we  find 
onrselTea  utterly  bafSed.  VWe  cannot  jconceive^in  its  real 
form  and  m^nitude  ores  that  small  segment  of  our  globe 
which  extends  a  hundred  miles  on  every  side  of  us ;  much 
less  the  globe  as  a  TFrhnlni)  Thfi  nirfn  of  rock  on  wHoh  we  \ 
stand  can  be  mentall3\repreBenteij)with  something  like  com-" 
pleteneas :  we  find  ourselT^ahle  to  think  of  its  top,  its  sides, 
and  ita  under  snrface  at  the  same  time ;  or  so  nearly  at  the 
same  time  that  they  seem  all  present  in  oonseioasnees  togethw; 

■■  and  so  we  can  form  what  we  call  a  conception  of  the  rock. 

\But  to  do  the  like  with  the  Earth  we  find  impossible^     If 

evtai  to  imagine  the  antipodes  as  at  that  distant  j^ce  in 

■  space  which  it  actually  occupies,  is  beyond  our  power  £jnuch 
more  b^ond  our  power  must  it  be  at  the  same  time  to 
tTn»g-ina  aU  other  remote  points  on  the  Earth's  sur&ce  as 
in  their  octnal  placeaTl  Yet  we  habitually  speak  as  though 
we  had  an  idea  of  th^'Earth — as  though  we  could  think  oi  it 
in  Qkf  nme  way  that  we  think  of  minor  objects. 
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Wliat  conception,  then,  do  we  fonnjiCit  P  the  read^  may 
Bsk.  That  its  name  calls  up  in  ub  some  state  of  consciouaneaa 
is  unquestionable ;  and  if  this  state  of  consciousness  is  not  a 
conception,  properly  so  called,  what  is  it  ?  The  answer  seems 
to  be  this : — We  have  leamt  by  indirect  methods  that  the 
Earth  is  a  sphere ;  we  have  formed  models  approximately 
representing  its  shape  and  the  distribution  of  its  parte ; 
generally  when  the  Earth  is  referred  to,  we  either  thijtk  of  an 
indefinitely  extended  mass  beneath  oar  feet,  or  else,  leaving 
out  the  actual  Earth,  we  think  of  a  body  like  a  termtrial 
globe ;  but  when  we  seek  to  imagine  the  Earth  as  it  really  isj 
we  join  theae  two  ideas  as  well  as  we  can — such  perception  aa 
our  eyes  give  ns  of  the  Earth's  sur&co  we  couple  with  tha^ 
I  oonceptioD  of  a  sphere.  And  thus  we  form  of  the  Earth,  not/ 
I  a  conception  properly  so  called,  but  only  a  eymbolio  C(aicep4 
tion.* 

A  large  proportion  of  our  conceptions,  including  all  those 
{of  much  generality,  are  of  this  order.  Great  magnitudes,, 
great  durations,  great  numbers,  are  none  of  them  actnallyl 
conceived,  but  are  all  of  them  conceived  more  or  lees  eytDbol-t 
ically ;  and  so,  too,  are  all  those  classes  of  objects  of  which  we 
predicate  some  common  fact.  When  mention  is  made  of  any 
individual  man,  a  tolerably  complete  idea  of  him  is  formed. 
If  the  family  he  belongs  to  be  spoken  of,  probably  but  a  part 
<tf  it  will  be  represented  in  thought :  under  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  that  which  is  said  about  the  family,  we  realize  in 
imagination  only  its  most  important  or  familiar  members, 
and  pass  over  the  rest  with  a  nasoent  consciousness  which  we 
know  could,  if  requimte,  be  made  complete.  Should  some- 
thing be  remarked  of  the  class,  say  farmers,  to  which  this 
&mily  belongs,  we  neither  enumerate  in  thought  all  the  indi- 
viduals contained  in  the  dass,  nor  bdieve  that  we  could  do  so 
if  required ;  but  we  are  content  with  taking  some  few  samplee 

*  ThoM  vho  nuy  tuiT«  tiefore  met  with  tbu  tenn,  -mil  p«iMiv«  that  it  u  hen 
Bwd  in  quite  •  different  mum. 
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of  i^  snd  remembering  that  these  could  be  mdefinitely  mul- 
tiplied. Supposing  the  eubject  of  which  somethiiig  is  predi- 
cated be  Eaglishmen,  the  answering  state  of  consciousness  is 
s  still  more  inadequate  repreeentatiTe  of  the  reality.  Yet 
more  remote  is  jhe  likeness  of  the  thought  to  the  thing,  if 
referouce  be  made  to  Eurc^ieans  or  to  human  beings.  And 
vhea  we  come  to  pTopoeitions  concerning  the  mammalia,  or 
conoeming  the  whole  of  the  Tertebrata,  or  concerning  animals 
in  general,  or  concerning  all  organic  beings,  the  unlikeness  of 
oiiT  conceptions  to  the  objects  named  reaches  its  extreme^ 
Throughout  whioh  series  of  instances  we  see,  that  as  thel 
nomber  of  objects  gronped  together  in  thought  increases,  the) 
concept,  formed  of  a  few  typical  samples  joined  with  the 
notion  of  multiplicity,  becomes  more  and  more  amere  symbol; 
not  only  because  it  gradually  oeases  to  represent  the  size  of 
the  group,  but  also  because  as  the  group  grows  more  hetero- 
geneous, the  typical  samples  thought  of  are  less  like  the  , 
average  objects  which  the  group  contains. 

This  formation  of  symbolic  conc^ttjoiis,  which  inevitably"' 
arises  as  we  pass  &om^Bmall  and  concrete  objects  to  large  and 
to  discrete  ones,  is  mostly  a  very  usefiil,  and  indeed  necessary, 
process.  When,  instead  of  things  whose  attributes  can  bo 
t(Jerably  well  united  in  ,a  single  state  of  consciousness,  ve 
have  to  deal  with  things  whose  attributes  are  too  vast  or 
numerous  to  be  so  united,  we  must  either  drop  in  thought 
part  of  their  attribntes,  or  else  not  think  of  them  at  all — 
either  form  a  more  or  less  symbolic  conception,  or  no  concep- 
tion. We  must  predicate  nothing  of  objects  toe  great  or  too 
mnltitadinous  to  be  mentally  represented ;  or  we  mast  make 
om  predications  by  the  help  of  extremely  inadequate  repre- 
sentations of  such  objects — ^mere  symbols  of  them. 

But  while  by  this  process  alone  we  are  enabled  to  form 
general  propositions,  and  so  to  reach  general  conclusions,  we  are 
bj  this  process  perpetually  led  into  danger,  and  very  often 
into  error.  We  habitually  mistake  our  symbolic  conceptions 
for  real  ones ;  and  bo  are  betrayed  into  countksa  ialse  infer-  \ 
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'  ences.  Not  only  is  it  tbat  in  proportion  as  the  concept  we 
form  of  say  thing  or  class  of  things,  miBrepresente  the  reality. 
we  are  apt  to  be  wrong  in  any  assertiDn  we  make  reepecting 
tike  reality ;  bat  it  is  that  we  are  led  to  suppose  we  bare  tmly 
conceiTed  a  great  variety  of  things  which  we  have  conceired 
'  only  in  this  fictitious  way ;  and  Airther  to  confound  with 
these  certain  things  whic^  cannot  be  conceived  in  any  way. 
How  almost  unavoidably  we  fall  into  this'  error  it  will  be 
needful  here  to  observe. 

Scom.objectaieadilyrepreeentable  in  their  totality^lu.thoae 
^  of  which  we  cannot  form  even  an  approximate  representation, 
there  is  an  insensible  transition.  Between  a  pebble  and  the 
entire  Earth  a  series  of  magnitudeB  might  be  introduced,  each 
of  which  differed  from  the  adjacent  ones  so  slightly  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  at  what  point  in  the  series  our 
•  collections  of  them  became  inadequate.  Similarly,  there  is 
a  gradual  progression  from  those  groups  of  a  few  individuals 
which  we  can  think  of  as  groups  with  tolerable  completeness, 
to  those  larger  and  larger  groups  of  which  ve  can  form 
nothing  like  true  ideas.  Whence  it  is  manifest  that  we  pass 
from  actual  conceptions  to  symbolic  ones  by  infinitesiinal 
steps.  Note  next  that  we  are  led  to  deal  with  our  symbolio 
--  conceptions  as  though  they  were  actual  anee,  not  only  because 
we  cannot  clearly  separate  the  two,  but  also  because,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  first  serve  our  purposes  nearly  or 
quite  as  well  as  the  last-^Jexe  simply  the  abbreviated  signs 
we  enbstitute  for  those  more  elaborate  signs  which  are  our 
equivalents  for  real  objects,  ^ose  very  imperfect  represent- 
ations of  ordinary  things  which  we  habitnallymake  in  thinking, 
we  know  can  be  developed  into  adequate  ones  if  ueedM.  Those 
concepts  of  larger  magnitudes  and  more  extensive  daases 
which  we  caimot  make  adequate,  we  stQl  find  can  be  verified 
by  some  indirect  process  of  measurement  or  enumerati<HL 
And  even  in  the  ease  of  such  an  utterly  inconceivable  object 
as  the  Solar  System,  we  yet,  through  the  fulfilment  of  pre- 
dictioiu  founded  on  our  symbolic  conception  of  it,  gain  the 
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eoQTictioii  that  tkia  aymbolic  conception  staods  for  an  actual 
eziBteace,  and,  in  a  sense,  truly  ezpresees  certain  of  ita 
oonstitueQt  relationa.  Thus  our  aymbolio  conceptions  being^ 
in  the  majority  of  cases  capable  of  development  into  complete  } 
oneB,  and  in  most  other  cases  serving  as  steps  to  conclusions 
vhich  are  proved  valid  by  tbeir  coirespondenoe  with  obeerva- 
tton,  we  acquire  a  confirmed  ha\xt  of  dealing  with  them  as 
true  conceptions  —  as  real  lepreeantations  of  actualities, 
laming  1^  long  experience  that  they  can,  if  needful,  bej 
verified,  we  are  led  habitually  to  accept  them  without  verifi- 1 
cation.  And  t^ns  we  open  the  door  to  some  which  profess 
to  stand  for  known  things,  but  which  really  stand  for  things 
that  cannot  be  known  in  any  way. 

To  snm  up,  we  most  say  of  conceptions  in  eeneral,  that 
tJiey  are  complete  only  when  the  attributes  of  the  object  } 
conceived  are  of  such  number  and  kind  that  they  can  be 
represented  in  conaciousneas  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  aa  to 
eeem  all  present  together ;  that  as  the  objects  conceived 
become  lai^^  and  more  complex,  some  of  the  attributes  first 
thought  of  tadd  from  consciousness  before  the  rest  have  been 
represented,  and  the  conception  thus  becomes  imperfect ;  that 
when  the  size,  complexity,  or  discreteness  of  the  object 
conceived  becomes  very  great,  only  a  small  portion  of  its 
attribntcfl  can  be  thought  of  at  once,  and  the  conception 
formed^of  it  thus  becomes  so  inadequate  as. to  be  a  mere  sym- 
bolp  that  nevertheless  such  symbolic  oonceptions,  which  are 
indispensable  in  general  thiokiog,  are  legitimate,  provided 
that  by  some  cumulative  or  indirect  process  of  thought,  or  by 
the  fulfilment  of  predictions  based  on  them,  we  can  assure 
ourselves  that  they  stand  for  actualities ;  but  that  when  our 
symbolic  conceptions  are  such  that  no  cumulative  or  indirect 
processes  of  thought  can  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  there  are 
corresponding  actualities,  nor  any  predictions  be  made  whose 
fulfilment  can  prove  this,  then  they  are  altogether  vicious  and 
illasive,  and  in  no  way  distinguishable  &om  pore  fictionsi 
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S  10.  Aud  now  to  consider  Hts  bearings  of  this  general 
truth  on:  our  immediate  topic-JQfamate  lUlijtiony  Ideaa. 
^  I     To  the  HhnrrppTipI    Ti\fn   aj\A  to^ewpy  ciriljzfld  rhjM   the  I 
tproblem  of  the  UgJYMge  suggeate  itadf.     WTint  i«  jf  P  and  ' 
yhenoB^comea  itP  are  queetions  that  press  for  solution,  when, 
from  time  to  time,  the  imagination  rises  above  daily  triviali- 
ties.    T&-Sl-the  Tflniinm  of  thooght,  -aaj-theory  that  is 
proposed  seems  better  than  noqe.     And  in  the  absence  of 
others,  any  theory  that  is  proposed  easily  gains  a  footmg  and 
afterwards  maintains  its  ground':  partly  from  the  readiness  of 
mankind  to  accept  proximate  explanations ;  partly  from  the 
authority  which  soon  accumulates  round  such  explanaticou 
when  given, 
I      A^ritical  eMmjnation,  bownvBr,  will  jtmre,  tint  only  timt 
■   I  no  current  hypothesis  is  tenable,  but  also  that  no  tanable 
"■^potEeeiscan  be  Iramed,"' 

.^  §  11.  .Bespecting  the  origin  of  the  Universe  three  verballyl 
'  intelligible  suppositions  may  be  made.  We  may  assert  that  iti 
'is  wlf-PTiai^^iit  -^  or  that  it  is  self-created ;  or  that  it  is  created! 
(by  an  external  agency.  ■Which  of  these  suppositions  is  most 
credible  it  is  not  needful  here  to  inquire.  "The  de^>er  que»< 
•  tion,  into  which  this  finally  merges,  is,  whether  any  one  of 
.>  them  is  even  conceivable  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Let 
us  successiTely  test  them. 

When  we  speak  of  a  man  as  s^-supporting,  of  an  appa» 
ratua  as  self-acting,  or  of  a  tree  as  self-devdoped,  our  ex- 
pressions, however  inexact,  stand  for  things  that  can  be 
realized  in  thought  with  tolerable  completeness.  Our  eon- 
ception  of  the  self-development  of  a  tree  is  doubtkw 
symbolic.  But  though  we  cannot  really  represent  in  ooi^ 
sciouaness  the  entire  series  of  complex  changes  through  wUlli 
the  tree  passes,  yet  we  can  thus  represent  the  leading  featana 
of  the  series  ;  and  general  experience  teaches  us  tJiat  by  long 
continued  observation  we  could  gain  the  power  to  realize  ia 
thought  a  seriee  of  changes  more  folly  representing  the  actoal 
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series :  that  is,  we  Imov  that  our  symbolic  conception  of  seJf- 
deTelopment  can  be  expanded  into  eometbiug  like  a  real 
conception  ;  and  that  it  ezpresaes,  howerer  inaccurately,  an 
actual  process  in  nature.  But  when  we  speak  of  self-exiBt- 
ence,  and,  helped  by  the  above  analogies,  form  some  vague  sym- 
bolic couception  of  i6,  we  delude  ourselvea  in  supposing  that  I 
tlua  symbolic  conception  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  others,  On\ 
jtltning  the  word  telf  to  the  word  exUtence,  the  force  of] 
association  makes  ua  believe  we  huve  a  thought  like  that 
suggested  by  the  compound  word  self-acting.  An  endeavour ' 
to  expand  this  symbolic  conceptioii,  however,  will  imdeceive 
us.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  ^t  ■<>lf.BTiatjn|p 

we  especiftlly  ™"a"r  '^'i'  '^jtia^^''-?  independent  of  any  other — ■  ^_^ 
not  produced  by  any  othflr :  the  assertion  of  self-existence  is  -f^ 
simply  an  indirect  denial  of  creation.  In  thus  excluding  the 
idea  of  any  antecedent  cause,  we  necessarily  exclude  the  idea 
of  a  heginning ;  for  to  admit  the  idea  of  a  beginning — to 
admit  that  there  weis  a  time  when  the  existence  had  not  com- 
menced— is  to  admit  that  its  commencement  was  determined 
by  something,  or  was  caused  ;  which  is  a  contradiction. 

therefore,  nec^sarily  means  eTiat^nw  wi'fhm 
f;  and  to  form  a  conception  of  self-existence  is  fa> 
form  a  conception  of  existence  without  a  begmnuig.  Now  by  ■ 
no  mental  effort  can  we  do  this.  To  conceive  existence 
through  infinite  past-time,  implies  the  conception  of  infinite 
past-time,  which  is  an  imp<^bility.  To  this  let  us  add, 

that  even  were  self-existence  conceivable,  it  would  not  in  any 
tense  be  an  explanation  of  the  Universe.     No  one  will  say 
^t  Uie  existence  of  an  object  at  the  present  moment  is  - 
made  easier  to  understand  by  the  discovery  that  it  existed  an  ' 
hoar  ago,  or  a  day  ago,  or  a  year  ago  ;  and  if  its  existence 
now  is  not  made  in  the  least  degree  more  comprehensible  by 
its  existence  during  some  previous  finite  period  of  time,  then 
DO  accumulation  of  such  finite  periods,  even  could  we  extend  ^ 
them  to  an  infinite  period,  wotil^  make  it  more  comprehensible.    ' 
Thus  the  Atheistic  theory  is  not  only  absolutely  unthinkable, 
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but,  even  if  it  were  thinkable,  Tonld  not  be  a  solution.  The 
oBsertion  that  the  Universe  is  self-^xiatcnt  does  not  resll;  cany 
us  a  step  bejond  the  cognition  of  ite  present  exifitence ;  and 
so  leaves  us  with  a  mere  re-statement  of  the  mystery. 
L^fl  hypotheaia  of  self-creation,  which  practically  amounts  • 
to  what  is  called  Fanth^sm«  is  similarly  incapable  of  being  | 
lepreeented  in  thought.  Certain  phenomena,  such  aa  th« 
precipitatioQ  of  invisible  vapour  into  cloud,  aid  us  in  fojtsizig 
a  symbolic  conception  of  a  self-evolved  Universe  ;  and  there 
are  not  wanting  indications  in  the  heavens,  and  on  the  oarthf 
which  help  us  to  render  this  conception  tolerably  definite. 
But  while  the  succession  of  phases  through  which  tbo 
Universe  has  passed  in  reaching  its  present  form, .  may 
pwhaps  be  comprehended  as  in  a  sense  self-determined;  yet 
the  impossibility  of  expanding  our  symbolic  conception  of  self- 
oreation  into  a  real  conception,  remains  as  complete  as  ever. 
.B«ally  to  conceive  self-creation,  is  to  conceive  potential 
[existence  passing  into  actual  existence  by  some  inherent 
'  necessity ;   which   we    cannot   do.  M^e   cannot   form 

any  idea  of  a  potential  existence  of  the  universe,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  its  actual  existence.  K  represented  in 
thought  at  all,  potential  existence  must  be  represenl«d  as 
tomethinff,  that  ia  as  an  actual  exiatence ;  to  su^^ose  that  it 
can  be,  represented  as  nothing,  involves  two  absurdities — 
that  nothing  is  more  than  a  negation,  and  can  be  positively 
represented  in  thought;  and  that  one  nothing  ia  diatinguiahed 
from  all  other  nothings  by  its  power  to  develop|  into  some- 
thing. Nor  is  this  alL  We  have  no  state  of  conscious- 
ness answering  to  the  words — an  inherent  necessity  by  which 
potential  existence  became  actual  existence.  To  render  them 
into  thought,  existence,  having  for  an  indefinite  period  re-{ 
mained  in  one  form,  muat  be  conceived  as  passing  without  \ 
any  external  or  additional  impulse,  into  another  form ;  and  I 
this  involves  the  idea  of  a  change  without  a  cause — a  thing  I 
of  which  no  idea  is  posaiblejThus  the  terms  of  this  hypo-  I 
tiieeis  do  not  stand  for  real  Thoughts;  but  merely  suggest  the 
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vagoeat  symbolB  incBpable  of  any  interpretation.  More- 

OTer,  eren  vere  it  true  that  potential  existence  is  conoeirable 
as  ft  diSerent  tMng  from  actual  existence;  and  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  one  to  the  other  can  be  mental^  realized  as  a 
self-determined  change ;  ve  should  still  be  mrWmtHimr:  the 
problem  would  aim^^y  be  rwnoved  a  step  back.  For  whencel 
the  pot^itial  existence  P  This  would  just  as  much  requirs 
accounting  for  as  actual  existence ;  and  just  the  same  difficul- 1  ■ 
ties  would  meet  ns.  Keepecting  the  origin  of  such  a  latent 
power,  no  other  suppositions  could  be  made  than  those  abore 
named — self-existence,  self-creation,  creation  hy  external 
agency.  The  self-existence  of  a  potential  universe  is  no 
more  conceivable  than  we  have  found  the  aelf-existence  of  the 
actual  universe  to  be.  The  self-creation  of  such  a  potential 
oniverae  would  involve  over  again  the  difficulties  here 
stated — would  imply  behind  this  potential  imiveree  a  more 
remote  pot«ntialitv :  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  series,  leaving 
OS  at  lost  no  fi^aSBar  than  at  first.  While  to  assign  as  the 
Bonioe  of  this  potential  universe  an  external  agency,  would  be 
to  introduce  the  notion  of  a  potential  universe  for  no  purpose 
whatever. 

Tl^Ee^ZiEmiaijis  to  be  examined  the  commonly-received  or    A ' 
~_       Jiypothesif — cr^tion  by  external  agency.     Alike  in 

s  rudest  creeds  and  in  the  cosmogony  long  current  among 
ouTselveB,  it  is  assumed  that  the  genesis  of  the  Heavens  and 
the  £arth  is  effected  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  a 
worlcman  shapes  a  piece  of  furniture.     And  this  a^umption 
is  made  not  by  theologians  only,  but  by  the  immense  majority 
of  philosophere,  paat  and  present.     EquaUy  in  the  writings  of      ^' 
Fiato,  and  in  those  of  not  a  few  living  men  of  science,  we  i   ' 
find  it  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the!    ■ 
process  of  creation  and  the  process  of  manufacture.  Now  | 

in  the  first  place,  not  only  is  tjiis  coaoeptiog.  one  that  cajinot  •  ! 
by  any  cumulative  process  of  thought,  or  the  fulfilment  of 
predlcUons  baaed  on  it,  be  shown  to  answei  to  anything 
actual ;  and  not  only  is  it  that  in  the  abaenoe  of  all  e\idenoe 
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respecting  the  procesa  of  creation,  ve  havQ  no  _pTOC^ot  coTt9~  \ 
QOgj^QQce  even  between  this  lisiits^,_conoeption  and  Boma  ' 
limited  .pontic,  of  the  fact;  but  it  is  that  the  conc^Hon  ■ 
is  not  even  consiBtent  with  itself — cannot  be  realized  in 

(thought,  when  all  its  assiimptione  are  granted.  Though  it  ia 
true  that  the  proceedings  of  a  human  artificer  may  vaguely ' 
symbolize  to  us  a  method  after  which  the  ITniTerse  might  be  ' 
shaped,  yet  they  do  not  help  us  to  comprehend  the  real 
mystery ;  namely,  the  origin  of  the  material  of  which  the  , 
Univerae  consiats.  The  artizaa  does  not  make  the  iron,  wood, 
(or  atone,  he  uses ;  but  merely  fashions  and  combines  them. 
If  we  suppose  suns,  and  planets,  and  aatellites,  and  all  they 
contain  to  have  been  similarly  formed  by  a  "  Great  Artificer," 
we  suppose  merely  tha£  certain  pre>existing  elemente  were 
thus  put  iato  their  present  arrangement.  But  whence,  the  \ 
\;pre-existtng  elements  ?  The  comparison  helps  ua  not  in  the  •> 
leaat  to  imdergtand  that ;  and  unlesa  it  helps  us  to  understand 
"'v  Khat,  it  18  worthless.  -The  production  of  matter  out  of  noth^^.  , 
Y"  ^^  f^  mystery,  which  neither  this  aimile  nor  any  other^  ' 
I  eoablee  us  to  oonceive ;  and  a  aimile  which  does  not  enable  or  i 
\}o  conceive  this,  may  just  as  well  be  dispensed  with.  ^^^.-HSoll 
more  manifeat  doee  the  insufficiency  of  this  theory  of  creatioa 
become,  when  we  torn  &om  material  objects  to  that  whloh 
contains  them — when  instead  of  mattor  we  omtemplato  space. 
Did  there  exist  nothing  but  an  immeaanrable  void,  explanation 
would  be  needed  as  much  as  now.  There  would  still  arise  the 
question — how  camfi  it  so  P  If  the  theory  of  creation  by  ex- 
ternal agency  were  an  adequate  one,  it  would  supply  on 
answer;  anditaanswer  would  be— space  was  made  in  the  same 
manner  that  matter  was  made.  But  the  impossibility,  of  con- 
ceiving this  is  80  manifest,  that  no  one  dares  to  assert  it.  For 
if  apace  was  created,  it  must  have  been  previously  non-existent. 
■  The  non-existence  of  space  cannot,  however,  by  anyjnentol 
effort  be  imagined.'  It  ia  one  of  the  moat  familiar  truths  that 
tlie  idea  of  space  as  surrounding  ua  on  all  sides,  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  got  rid  of-^iot  only  are  we  compelled  to  think  of 
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gpaet  w  now  everywhere  present,  but  ve  are  unable  to  txnt- 
ceiva  ita  absence  either  in  tbe  past  or  tbe  future.  And  if  tibe 
non-exiatence  of  space  is  absolutely  inconceivablei  then,  neces- 
BBiily,  ita  creation  is  absolotdy  inconceivable.*"  Jjaatij,  x^i'^ 

even  suppoeiag  that  the  genesis  of  the  Universe  could  reall^  f 
be  represented  ia  thought  aa  the  result  of  an  external  agenc^ 
the  mystery  would  be  aa  great  as  ever ;  for  diere  would  still 
arine  the  question — how  came  there  to  be  an  external  agency  ? 
To  account  for  this  only  Ihe  same  three  hypotheses  are  possible 
— self-existence,  self-creation,  and  creation  by  external  agency.  ■ 
Of  these  the  last  is  useless :  it  commits  us  to  an  infinite  series 
of  such  agencies,  and  even  then  leaves  ua  where  we  were.  By 
the  aeooi^  we  are  practically  involved  in  the  same  predica- 
ment ;  since,  as  already  shown,  self-creation  implies  an  infinite 
series  of  potential  existences.  We  are  obliged  therefore  to  Ml 
back  upon  the  first,  which  ia  the  one  commonly  accepted  and 
commonly  su[^)osed  to  be  satisfactory.  Those  who  cannoti 
conceive  a  self-existent  universe ;  and  who  therefore  aseumej 
a  creator  as  the  source  of  the  universe ;  take  for  granted  thatl 
they  can.  conceive  a  self-existent  creator.  The  mystery  I 
which  they  recognize  in  this  great  fact  surrounding  them  on 
every  side,  they  transfer  to  an  alleged  source  of  this  great 
iact ;  and  then  suppose  that  they  have  solved  the  mystery.  • 
But  they  delude  themselves.  As  was  proved  at  the  outaet  of  ' 
the  argument,  self-existence  is  rigorously  inconceivable ;  and 
this  holds  true  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  object  of  which 
it  is  predicated.  Whoever  agrees  that  the  atheistic  hypo- 
thec is  untenable  because  it  involves  the  impossible  idea  of 
•elf-existeuca,  must  perforce  admit  that  the  theistic  hypo- 
thesis is  untenable  if  it  contains  the  same  impossible  idea. 

Thus  these  three  different  supporations  respecting  the  origin 
of  things,  verbally  intelligible  though  they  are,  and  severally 
seeming  to  their  respective  adherents  quite  rational,  turn  out,   . 
when  critically  examined,  to  be  literally  unthinkable.     It  is      , 
not  a  questioQ  of  probability,  or  credibility,  but  of  codo^t-  I 
ability.     Experiment  proves  that  the  elementa  of  these  hypo- 
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tlieeea  cannot  even  be  .put  together  in  coosciousQess ;  and 
we  can  entertain  them^nlj  as  we  eatertaiQ  sncli  paend-ideaa 
as  a  square  fiuid  and  a  moral  substanceTfifnly  by  abstaining 
from  the  endeavour  to  reader  them  uito  actual  thoaghta. 
jOr,  reverting  to  our  original  mode  of  statement,  we  may  say 
that  they  severaUy  involve  symbolic  conceptions  of  the  iliegiti- 
poate  and  illusive  Hni  Difiering  so  widely  as  they  seem  to 
do,  the  atheistic,  the  pantheistic,  andj:he  theistic  hypotheses 
contain  the  same  ultimate  element,  ^t  ia  I'mpnamble  ^o  avoid 
— inaking^  the  assumptioa  of  s^^^gsiet^ce  .acnn^^here ;  and 
whether  that  assumption  be  made  nakedly,  or  under  compli- 
cated disguises,  it  is  equally  vicious,  equally  unthinkable.  Be 
^t  a  fragment  of  matter,  or  some  fancied  potential  Ibnn  of 
inatter,  or  some  more  remote  and  still  less  imaginable  cauaef 
,our  conceptioii  of  its  self-existence  caiL  be  f oirogd  only  by 
.'joining  with  it  the^^otionjof.^ilisutf^-duration  through  past 
'  time.  And  as  unlimited  duration  is  inconceivable,  all  those 
formal  ideas  into  which  it  enters  are  inconceivable  ;  and  indeed, 
if  such  an  expression  is  allowable,  are  the  more  inconceivable 
in  proportion  as  the  other  elements  of  the  ideas  are  indefinite. 
So  that  in  fact,  impossible  as  it  is  to  think  of  the  actual  oni- 
versB  as  self-existing,  we  do  but  multiply  impossibilities  of 
thought  by  every  attempt  we  make  to  explain  if«  existence. 

5  12.  If  from  the  origin  of  the  Universe  we  turn  to  ita\ 
nature,  the  like  insurmountable  difficulties  rise  up  before  us  ) 
<m  all  sides — or  rather,  the  same  difficulties  under  new  aspects. 
We  £nd  ourselvea  on  the  one  hand  obliged  to  make  certain       . 
assumptions ;  and  yet  qp  the  other  hand  we  find  these  assump- 
tions cannot  be  represented  in  thought. 

When  we  inquire  w^nt  ia  thu  ""f aBl'llf  "^  *^''  '^'^^''7'ia.  fiff'yt* ' 
produced  upon  our  senseajtwhen  we  ask  ^(py  there  come  to 
be  in  our  consciousQeBa  iaqiressions  of  aouuds,  of  coburs,  <^ 
tastes,  and  ofthcBse  yftcious_flil.tjibil.tsfl  which  .w^  aacrttre  to 
Sb3iea;  we  are  compelled  to  regard  them  as  the  effecta  of, 
'  "*  mme  cause.     We  may  atop  short  in  the  belief  that  this  dausc 
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ia  wliat  we  call  matter.     Or  we  may  coaclude,  as  some  do,  that  ^ 
matter  is  only  a  certain  mode  of  manifestation  of  spirit ; ' 
Thich  is  therefore  the  true  cause.     Or,  regarding  matter  and 
spirit  as  pKodmate  a^noiea,  we  may  attribute  all  the  changes  I 
wrought  in  our  consciousness  to  immediate  divine  power. 
Bat  be  the  cause  we  assign  what  it  may,  we  are  obliged  to 
Bn[^K»e  some  cause.     And  we  are  not  only  obliged  to  suppose 
some  cause,  but  also  a  first  cause.     The  matter,  or  spirit,  or 
whatever  we  assume  to  be  the  agent  producing  on  us  these 
varioas  impressiona,  must  either  be  the  first  cause  of  them  or 
not     If.it  is  the  first  cause,  the  conctusion  is  reached.     If  it 
is  not  the  first  cause,  then  by  implication  there  m.ust  be  a 
cause  behind  it ;  which  thus  becomes  the  real  cause  of  the 
e^ct.     Manifestly,  however  complicated  the  assumptions,  the 
same  conclusion  must  inevitably  be  reached.     We  cannot  ^^ 
think  at  all  about  the  impresaiona  which  the  external  world 
produces  on  us,  without  thinking  of  them  as  caused ;  and  we     '  (j 
cannot  carry  out  an  inquiry  concerning  their  causation,  with-  \ 
ont  inevitably  committing  ourselvee  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
First  Cause, 

But  now  if  we  go  a  step  further,  and  ask  what  is  the  nature 
of  this  First  Cause,  we  are  driven  by  an  inexorable  logic  to 
certain  further  conclusions.     Is  the  First  Cause  finite  or  in-  I 
finite  P     If  we  say  finite  we  involve  ourselves  lq  a  dilemma. 
To  think  of  the  Firsts  Cause  as  finite,  is  to  think  of  it  as  t 
limited.    To  think  of  it  as  limited,  neceesarily  implies  a  con-  I 
oeptioQ  of  somiething  beyond  ite  limits  :  it  is  absolutely  im-  i 
possible  to  conceive  a  thing  as  boaoded  without  conceiving  a 
r^on  Burrounding  its  boundaries,  (what  now  must  we  say  of 
this  regionrt  If  the  First  Cause  is  limited,  and  there  conse- 
quently lies  something  outeide  of  it,  this  something  must  hare 
no  First  Cause — must  be  uncaused.  "  But  ifwe  admit  that  there 
can  be  something  uncaused,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  a  cause    : 
(or  anything.  Qf  beyond  Aat  finite  region  over  which  the  First 
Cause  extends,  there  lies  a  region,  which  we  are  compelled  to 
r^iaid  aa  infinite,  over  which  it  does  not  extend — if  we  admit 
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that  there  ia  an  infimte  tmcaused  sarroTUidiiig  the  finite  caosed; 
we  tacitly  abandon  the  hypotheeia  of  causation  altogether.  Thos 
it  ia  impoeaible  to  consider  the  First  Canee  ae  finite.  And  if 
it  cannot  be  finite  it  must  be  infinite. 

_  Another  inference  concerning  the  First  Cauee  is  equally  i 
I  nnavoidable.  It  must  be  independent.  If  it  is  dependent  it 
I  cannot  be  the  First  Cause ;  for  that  must  be  the  First 
Cause  on  whii^  it  depends.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
'  partially  independent;  Bince  this  impEes  some  necessity  which 
determines  its  partial  dependence,  and  this  necessity,  be  it 
what  it  may,  must  be  a  higher  cause,  or  the  true  Fiist  Caus^ 
vhich  is  a  contradiction.  But  to  think  of  the  First  Cause  aa 
totally  independent,  is  to  think  of  it  as  that  which  exists  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  existence  ;  seeing  that  if  the  presence 
of  any  other  existence  is  necessary,  it  must  be  partially  de- 
pendent on  that  other  existence,  and  so  cannot  be  the  First 
[Cause.  Kgt  only  howevCTmust  the  FiiBt_Cau8B_be_ajogmof 
I  ^BangjriwAJigs  no  necgiaary  relation  to  any  other  form  of 
being,  but  it  can  have  no  neceraaiy  relation  wiUun  itself. 
There  can  be  nothing  in  it  which  determines  change,  and  yet 
nothing  witich  prevents  change.  For  if  it  contains  something 
which  imf  OSes  such  necessities  or  restraints,  this  something 
must  be  a  cause  higher  than  the  First  Cause,  which  ia  absurd, 
^us  the  First  Cause  must  be  in  every  sense  perfect,  completeX  , 
I  total :  including  within  itself  all  power,  and  transcending  aXil  ■ 
yiaw.  Or  to  use  the  established  word,  it  must  be  absolute.  ^ 
Here  then  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Universe,  we  se^ 
'  committed  to  certain  unavoidable  conclusions.  The  objeota 
i  and  actions  surrounding  us,  not  less  than  the  phenomena  of 
'  our  own  oonsciouaness,  compel  us  to  ask  a  cause ;  in  our  seardi 
I  for  a  cause,  we  discover  no  resting  place  until  we  arrive  at  the 
I  hypothesis  of  a  First  Cause ;  and  we  have  no  alternative  but  I 
^x^'to  regard  this  First  Cause  as  Infinite  and  Absolute.,  These^' 
are  inferences  forced  upon  us  by  argiiments  froM'  wluoh  then 
appears  no  escape.  It  is  hardly  needM  however  to  she* 
thoae  who  have  followed  thus  (ax.  how  illusive  are  tlun 
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reasoiuDga  ocd  their  resulte.  Sut  that  it  would  tas  tlie 
reader's  patience  to  no  purpose,  it  might  easily  be  proved 
that  the  materials  of  which  the  argument  io  built,  equally 
with  the  GoncluEdons  based  on  them,  are  merely  symbolic  con- 
ceptiona  of  the  illegitimate  order.  Instead,  however,  of  re-  t 
peating  the  disproof  used  above,  it  will  be  desirable  to  pnrsne  ] 
another  method ;  showing  the  fallacy  of  theee  oonoluaions  by  < 
disclosing  their  mutual  contradictions. 

Here  I  cannot  do  better  than  avail  myself  of  the  demonstra' 
tioD  which  Mrjtfansel,  carrying  ont  in  detail  the  doctrine  of  / 
Sir  ^Villiam  Hamilton,  has  given  in  his  "  Limite  of  Seligioiui 
Thought."  And  I  gladly  do  this,  not  only  because  his  mode 
of  presentation  cannot  be  improved,  but  also  because,  writing 
as  he  does  in  defence  of  the  current  Theology,  his  reasonings 
will  be  the  more  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  readers. 

§  13.  Having  given  preliminary  definitions  of  the  First 
Canse,  of  the  Infinite,  and  of  the  Absolute,  Mr  Manael  says : — 

"  But  these  three  conceptionB,  the  Cause,  the  Absolute,  the 
Infinite,  all  equally  indispensable,  do  they  not  imply  contra-  — 

diction  to  each  other,  when  viewed  in  conjunction,  as  attributes 
of  one  and  the  same  Being  ?  A  Cause  cannot,  as  such,  be 
abscduto :  the  Absolute  cannot,  as  such,  be  a  cause.  The  cause, ' . 
as  mch,  exists  only  in  relation  to  ite  effect :  the  cause  is  a 
canse  of  the  efibot ;  the  effect  is  an  effect  of  the  canse.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  conception  of  the  Absolute  implies  a  possi- 
ble existence  out  of  aU  relation.  We  attempt  to  escape  from 
this  apparent  contradiction,  by  introdncing  the  idea  of  succes- 
raon  in  time.  The  Absolute  existo  first  by  itself,  and  after- 
wards becomes  a  Cause.  But  here  we  are  checked  by  the 
third  conception,  that  of  the  Infinite,  How  can  the  Infinite 
become  that  which  it  was  not  from  the  first  P  If  Causation  is 
a  fosihlajnode  of -existence,  that  which  exists  without  causing 
jg  got  infinite  ;  that  which  becomes  a  cause  has  passed  beyond 
ita  former  limits."         •        •        • 

"  Supposing  &.e  Absolute  to  become  a  cause,  it  will  folic  ' 
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thatjt  operates  by  mMafl  of  freewiU-and  conBciousnees.  For 
a  necessary  cause  cannot  be  conceived  as  absolute  aid  infiDite. 
If  necessitated  by  something  beyond  itaelf,  it  is  thereby  limit- 
ed by  a  superior  power ;  and  if  necessitated  by  itself,  it  baa  in 
its  own  nature  a  necessary  relation  to  its  effect.  The  act  of 
causation  must  therefore  be  Tolimtary ;  and  volition  is  only 
possible  in  a  conscious  being.  But^conaoiousBess  -^ain  is 
only  conceivable  as  a  relation.  There  must  be  a  conscious 
subject,  and  an  object  of  which  he  is  conscious.  The  subject 
is  a  subject  to  the  object ;  the  object  is  an  object  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  neither  can  exist  by  itself  as  the  absolute.  This 
difficulty,  again,  may  be  for  the  moment  evaded,  by  distin- 
guishing between  the  absolute  as  related  to  another  and  the 
absolute  as  related  to  itself.  The  Absolute,  it  may  he  said, 
may  possibly  be  conscious,  provided  it  is  only  conscious  of  it- 
self. But  this  alternative  is,  in  ultimate  analysis,  no  leas  self- 
destructive  than  the  other.  For  the  object  of  consciousness, 
whether  a  mode  of  the  subject's  existence  or  not,  is  either 
created  in  and  by  the  act  of  consciousness,  or  has  an  existence 
^:i^  independent  of  it.  In  the  former  case,  the  object  depends 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  subject  alone  is  the  true  absolute. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  subject  depends  upon  the  object,  and 
.the  object  alone  is  the  true  absolute.  Or  if  we  attempt  a  third 
hypothesis,  and  maintain  that  each  exists  independently  of  the 
other,  we  have  no  absolute  at  all,  but  only  a  pair  of  relative!' ; 
for  coexistence,  whether  in  consciousness  or  not,  is  itself  a 
relation." 

"The  corollary  from  this  reasoning  is  obvious.  Not  only 
is  the  Absolute,  as  conceived,  incapable  of  a  necessary  relation 
to  anything  else;  but  it  is  also  incapable  of  containing,  by 
the  constitution  of  its  own  nature,  an  essential  relation  wiUi- 
ia  itself ;  as  a  whole,  for  instance,  composed  of  parts,  or  as  a 
substance  consisting  of  attributes,  or  as  a  conscious  subject 
in  antithesis  to  an  object.  For  if  there  is  in  the  absolute  any 
principle  of  unity,  distinct  from  the  mere  accumulation  of 
'larts  or  attributes,  this  principle  alone  is  the  true  abscJuto. 
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If,  on  the  otter  hand,  there  ia  no  such  principle,  then  tbete  is 
DO  absolute  at  all,  hut  only  a  plurality  of  relatives.      The 
almost  unanimous  yoice  of  philoeophy,  in  pronouncing  that 
tlie  abaolate  is  both  one  and  sjamlg,  must  he  accepted  as  the 
Toice  _pf  reasQO^algOj  so  far  as  reason  has^any  voice  in  .the 
n^ttflT.     Sut  this  absolute  unity,  aa  indifferent  and  contain- 
ing no  attributes,  can  neither  be  distinguisbed  frgm  the  multi- 
pliuity  of  finite  beings  by  any  characteristic  feature,  Qor  be 
Ratified  witbvJihein  in  their  multiplicity.     Thus  we  are  laais^ 
ed  in  an  inextricable  dilemma.     The  Absolute  cannot  be  con-     >. 
oeived  as  conscious,  neither  can  it  be  conceived  as  unconscious:       \ 
it  cannot  be  conceived  as  complex,  neither  can  it  be  conceived        j 
aa  simple :  it  cannot  be  conceived  by  difference,  neither  can  it        f 
be  conceived  by  the  absence  of  difference :  it  cannot  be  ideu-       ; 
tified  with  the  universe,  neither  can  it  be  distinguished  irom     / 
it.     The  One  and  the  Many,  regarded  as  the  beginning  of/ 
existence,  are  thus  alilce  incomprehensible." 

"The  fundamental  conceptions  of  Rational  Theology  being  \\ 
thus  self-destructive,  we  may  naturally  expect  te  find  the  same  j 
antagonism  manifested  in  their  special  applications.   '   * 
How,  for  example,  can  Infinite  Power  he  able  to  do  all  thinge^  /  ^ 
and  yet  Infinite  Goodness  be  unable  to  d<^evil  P^'How  can  In-t 
finite  Justice  exact  the  utmost  penalty  folkvery  sin,  and  yet) 
Infinite  Mercy  pardon  the  sinner  ?  How  can  Infinite  Wisdom/ 
know  all  that  is  to  come,  and  yet  Infinite  ^«edom  be  at  liberty 
to  do  or  to  forbear  P    How  is  the  existence  of  Evil  compatible 
with  that  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being ;  for  if  he  wills  it,  he 
is  not  infinitely  good ;  and  if  he  wills  it  not,  his  will  is 
thwarted  and  his  sphere  of  action  limited  ?  "     •    •     • 

"  Let  us,  however,  suppose  for  an  instent  that  these  difiScol- 
ties  are  surmounted,  and  the  existence  of  the  Absolute  securely 
established  on  the  tratimony  of  reason.  Still  we  have  not 
mcceeded  in  reconciling  this  idea  with  that  of  a  Cause :  we 
have  done  nothing  towards  explaining  how  the  absolute  can 
give  rise  to  the  relative,  the  infinite  to  the  finite.  If  the  con* 
dition  of  ct^ljal  activity  is  a  higher  state  than  that  of  qui- 
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eacence,  the  Absolute,  whether  aoting  Tolimtarily  or  inToinn- 
tarily,  has  passed  from  a  coadition  of  comparatiTe  imperfeotion 
to  one  of  comparative  perfection  ;  and  therefore  was  not 
originally  perfect.  If  the  state  of  activity  ia  an  inferior  state 
to  that  of  quiescence,  the  Absolute,  in  becoming  a  cause,  has 
^  lost  its  origmil  perfection.  There  remBingjffl]lyJfa&  eupposi- 
w_   tion  that  the  two  states  are  Q^yal,  and  the  act  of  creatJon^iofl  of 

,  '  -.  complete  indiffereoce.  But^.thia..au{qioaitiaiL  aanihilates^the 
unity  of  the  absolute,  or  it  annihilates  itself.  If  the  act  rf 
crpatjon  is  real,  and  yet  indifferent,  we  must  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  laro  conceptions  of  the  absolute,  the  one  as  prodijgtixc^ 
the  other  as  non  ^productive.  If  the  act  is  not  real,  theaap- 
^^^      position  itself  vanishes.'      •     •     • 

—  "''  "Again,  how  can  the  relative  be  conceived  as  coming  into 
being  P  If  it  is  a  distinct  reality  &om  the  absolute,  it  must  be 
conceived  as  passing  from  non-existence  into  existence.  But 
to  conceive  an  object  as  non-existent,  is  again  a  self-contradio 
tion ;  for  that  which  ia  conceived  exists,  as  an  object  of  tliought, 
in  end  by  that  conception.  We  may  abstain  &om  thinking  of 
an  object  at  all ;  but,  if  we  think  of  it,  we  cannot  but  think  of 
it  as  existing.  It  is  possible  at  one  time  not  to  think  of  an 
object  at  all,  and  at  another  to  think  of  it  as  already  in  being ; 
but  to  tliink  of  it  A  the  act  of  becoming,  in  the  progress  isam. 
not  being  into  being,  is  to  think  that  which,  in  the  very 
thought,  annihilatea itself."  •  •  • 

"To  sum  up  brieSy  this  portion  of  myai^ument.  The 
,  conception  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite,  from  whatever  side  ws 
'^view  it,  appears  encompassed  with  contradictions.  There  is 
a  contradiction  in  supposing  such  an  object  to  exist,  whetiter 
done  or  in  conjunction  with  others ;  and  there  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  supposing  it  not  to  exist.  There  is  a  contradiction  in 
conceiving  it  as  one ;  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiv- 
ing it  as  many.  There  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as 
persoiial ;  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  im- 
personal It  cannot,  without  contradiction,  .be  represented  as 
active :  nor,  without  equal  contradiction,  be  represMitod  as 
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mactare.     It  cannot  be  conceiTed  as  the  Bom  of  all  ozistenoe ; 
nor  jet  can  it  bs  conceived  as  a  part  only  of  tliat  sum." 

I  14.  And  now  vhat  ia  the  bearing  of  these  resnlta  on  the 
question  before  na  P  Our  examination  of  Ultimate  Religious 
Ideas  has  been  carried  on  with  the  view  of  TnnlriTig  manifest 
soma  fundamental  verity  contained  in  them.  Thus  &r  how- 
ever we  have  arrived  at  negative  conclusions  only.  Criti- 
eising  the  essential  conceptitms  involved  in  the  different 
orders  of  beliefe,  we  find  no  one  of  them  to  be  logicallj 
defensible.  Passing  over  the  consideration  of  credibility,  and 
confining  onrBelvee  to  that  of  conceivability,  we  see  that 
Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  Theism,  when  rigorously  analysed, 
severally  prove  to  be  abaolntely  unthinkable.  Instead  of 
discloeing  a  fundamental  verity  existing  in  each,  our  invest- 
igation seems  rather  to  have  shown  that  there  is  no  fund- 
amental  verity  contain^  in  any.  To  carry  away  this 
conduaion,  however,  would  be  a  fatal  error ;  as  we  shall 
shortly  see.  ■ 

Xieaving  out  the  accompanying  moral  code,  which  is  in  all' 
cases  a  anpplementary  growth,  a  religions  creed  13  definable 
as  HTi  i  prjnri  thpti^  of  the  TJniverse.  The  aurrounding 
facta  being  given,  some  form  of  agency  b  alleged  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  alleging  it,  accounts  for  these  facts.  Be 
it  in  the  rudest  Fetishism,  which  assumes  a  separate  person- 
ality behind  every  phenomenon ;  be  it  in  Folythmm,  in 
which  these  personalities  are  paltially  generalized ;  be  it  in 
Monotheism,  in  which  they  are  wholly  generalized ;  or  be  it 
in  Pantheism,  in  which  the  generalized  pdrsooality  becomes 
one  with  the  phenomena ;  we  equally  find  on  hypothesis 
which  is  supposed  to  render  the  Universe  comprehensibLe. 
Kay,  even  that  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  negation 
of  all  Religion — even  positive  Atheism,  comes  within  the 
definition ;  for  it,  too,  in  asserting  the  self-existence  of  Space, 
Hatter,  and  Motion,  which  it  regards  as  adequate  causes  of 
every  appearance,  propounds  an  d  priori  theory  irom  which 
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it  holds  the  facta  to  be  dedacible.    -Not  every  theory  tacitly 
asserts  two  things:   firstly,  t^t  there  is  eomethmg  to  be   : 
, explained;  secondly,  that  each  and  such  is  the  explanation. 
I  Hence,  however  widely  diSerent  specolators  may  disagree  in 
■  the  solutions  they  give  of  the  same  problem ;  yet  by  impUca- 
ition  they  agree  that  there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved.     Hert> 
then  is  on  element  which  all  creeds  have  in  common,     fieli-- 
gions   diametrically   opposed   in   their   overt    dogmas,   are 
yet  perfectly  at  one  in  the  tacit  conviction  that  the  exist. 
enoe  of  the  world  with  all  it  contains  and  all  which  surromids  '  ^ 
.-^  is  a  mystery  ever  pressing'ior  interpretation.     On   this    ' 
point,~tfDn  no  other,  there  is  entire  unanimity.  I 

Thus  we  come  within  sight  of  that  which  we  seek.  In  the 
last  chapter,  reasons  were  given  for  inferring  that  human 
beliefs  in  general,  and  eapecially  the  perennial  ones,  contain, 
nnder  whatever  disguises  of  error,  some  soul  of  truth  ;  and 
here  we  have  arrived  at  a  truth  underlying  even  the  groaaest 
gu^^gtitions.  We  saw  further  that  this  sool  of  truth  was 
most  lihely  to  be  some  constituent  common  to  confiicting 
opinions  of  the  same  order ;  and  here  we  have  a  constituent 
which  may  be  claimed  alike  by  all  rehgions.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  this  soul  of  truth  would  almost  certainly  be  more 
abstract  than  any  of  the  beliefe  involving  it ;  and  the  truth 
we  have  arrived  at  is  one  exceeding  in  abstractness  the  moat 
abstract  religious  doctrines.  In  every  respect,  therefore,  onr 
conclusion  answers  to  the  requirements.  It  has  all  the 
characteristics  which  we  inferred  must  belong  to  thatfimda- 
mental  verity  expressed  by  religions  in  general. 

That  this  is  the  vital  element  in  iJl  religions  is  fnrthtf 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  element  which  not  only  survives 
every  change,  but  grows  more  distinct  the  more  highly  the 
religi<m  is  developed.  Aboriginal  creeds,  though  pervaded 
by  the  idea  of  personal  agencies  which  are  usually  unseen, 
yet  conceive  these  agencies  under  perfectly  concrete  and 
ordinary  forms— «Ia88  them  with  the  visible  agencies  of  men 
and  animals;  and  so  hide  a  vague. perceptioa  of  myst«T  »» 
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e  same  direction ;  and  however  imper- 
L  ia  at  first  realized,  we  yet  see  in  altars  \ 
nnknowable  God,"  and  in  the  worBhiplI  / 
t  by  any  searcliing  be  found  out,  that  jU  / 
oition  of  the  inscrutableness  of  creation.  'V  , 
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disgniaes  as  munysterious  aa  poosible.     The  Pqlythsistio  con- 
oeptions  in  their  advanced  phases,  represent  the  presiding 
personalities  in  greatly  idealized  Bhapee,  existing  in  a  remote 
region,  worfcing  in  subtle  ways,  and  commiuiicating  with  men 
by  omens  or  through  inspired  persons ;  that  is,  the  ultimate^ 
causes  of  things  are  regarded  as  leas  &miliar  and  compre-  f 
hensibla.     The  growth  of  a  Monotheiatio  faith,  accompanied 
ae  it  is  l^  a  denial  of  those  beliefs  in  which  the  divine  nature 
is  asaiinilated  to  the  human  in  all  its  lower  propensities,  shows 
us  a  further  step  in  the  same  direction ;  and  however  imper- 
fectly this  higher  faith  ia  at  first  realized,  we  yet  see  in  altars 
"  to  the  unknown  and  nnkn( 
of  a  God  that  cannot 
there  is  a  clearer  recogniti( 
Further  developments  of  theology,  ending  in  such  assertions 
as  that  "  a  God  understood  wotdd  be  no  God  at  all,"  and  "to    f 
think  that  God  is,  as  we  can  think  him  to  be,  is  blasphemy,"  /  t 
exhibit  this  recognition  still  more  distinctly ;  and  it  pervades 
all  the  cultivated  theology  of  the  present  day. .  Thus  while 
other  oonstitaents  of  religious  creeds  one  by  one  drop  away, 
this  remains  and  grows  even  more  manifest ;  and  so  is  shown  - 
to  be  the  Qgiential  constituent. 

Nor  does  the  evidence  end  here.     Not  only  is  the  omni-  / 
presence  of  something  which  passes  comprehension,  that  most  I 
abstract^>elief  which  is  common  to  all  religions,  which  be- 
oomee  the  more  distinct  in  proportion  ae  they  develop^  and 
which  remaina  after  their  diacordant  elements  have  been 
mntoally  cancelled ;  but  it  is  that  belief  which  the  most  nn- 
Bparing  criticism  of  each  leaves  unquestionable — or  rather 
mak^  ever  clearer.     It  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most 
inexorable  It^ic ;  but  on  the  contrary  is  a  belief  which  the 
most  inexorable  logic  shows  to  be  more  profoundly  true  than 
any  religion  supposes.     For  every  religion,  setting-out  though  ' 
it  does  withr  the  tacit  assertion  of  a  mystery,  forthwith  pro-  J 
ceeds  to  give  some  solution  of  this  mystery ;  and  so  asserts  | 
that  it  18  hot  a  mystery  passing  human  comprehensunu     But 
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an  examination  of  the  Bolations  they  seTerally  propoand, 
eliows  them  te  be  oniformly  inralid.  The  analyms  of  erery 
poawUe  hypotheeia  proves,  not  simply  that  no  hypothesia  is  I 
sufficient,  bnt  that  no  hypothesia  is  even  thinkable.  And 
thna  the  myat«ry  which  all  religions  recognize,  tnma  out  to  ' 
.  be  a  far  more  tranacendent  mystery  than  any  of  them  auepect 
:  — 'not  a  relative,  hut  an  ahsoluto  mystery. 

Here,  then,  is  an  olti^Mreligious  troth  of  the  bighesl 

possible  certainty— a  truth  in  which  religiona  in  general  are 

at  one  with  each  other,  and  with  a  philosophy  antagonistic 

to  their  special  dogmas.    And  this  truth,  respecting  which 

there  is  a  latent  ^reement  among  all  mankind  from  the 

fedfih-worshipper  to  the  most  Btoical  critic  of  human  creeds, 

must  be  the  one  we  seek.     If  Beligion  and  Science  are  to  be 

I     'reconciled,  the  basis  of  reconciliation  must  be  this  daeipeet, 

I  \    yidest,  and  most  certain  of  all  &cts — that  tbfi-£(ar9dduch  I 

'   \  tVe  Univcow  manifests  to  as  is  iittCTly_inacnitalJe.  ,   ' 
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{  16.  What  are  Space  uid  Time  P  Two  hypotheaes  are  r 
cdTKOit  reapecting  ibma :  the  one  that  they  are  objective,  and  \ 
the  other  that  they  are  mbjectiTe — the  one  that  they  are  '■ 
extenul  to,  and  independent  of,  oarBelvea,  the  other  that , 
they  are  internal,  and  appertAui  to  our  own  oonaciouBnesB.  \ 
Let  UB  wee  what  becomes  of  these  hypotheses  under  analyeiB. 

To  Bay  that  Space  and  Time^nst  objectiTely,  is  to  say  that  \ 
thfCY  ftp*  yntitjea.  The  aaoertion  that  they  are  non-entities  is  ' 
self-deMtrnotiTe :  non-entitieB  are  non-eziatencea;  and  to  alle^ 
that  non-exiBtence*  exiBt  objectively,  is  a  contradiction  in  . 
term*.  MoreoTer,  to  deny  that  Space  and  Time  are  things, 
and  80  by  implication  to  call  them  nothings,  inToIves  the 
absardity  that  there  are  two  kindt  of  nothing.  Keitber  can 
they  be  regarded  as  attributee  of  some  entity ;  seeing,  not 
only  that  it  is  impooaible  really  to  conceive  any  enti^  of 
which  they  are  attributes,  but  seeing  further  that  we  cannot 
think  of  them  as  disappearing,  even  if  everything  else  disap- 
peared ;  whereas  attributes  necessarily  disappear  along  with 
I  the  entities  they  belong  to.  ^us  as  Space  and  Time  cannot ' 
be  ei^er  non-entities,  nor  the  attributes  of  entities,  we  have 
;  no  chcHce  bat  connder  them  as  entities.  But  while,  on 

'  the  hypothesis  of  their  objectivity.  Space  and  Time  must  be 
olassed  as  things,  we  find,  on  experiment,  that  to  represoit 
tiiem  in  ihoo^t  as  things  is  impossible.  To  be  conoeived 
at  all.  a  tiling  must  be  ocmoeived  aa  having  attribotet.    We  . 
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can  distrngnish  something  irom  nothing,  only  hj  the  poirar 
which  the  something  has  to  act  on  our  coosciousnees ;  the  ' 
Bereral  affections  it  produces  on  our  oon^ciousness  (or  else  the 
hypothetical  causes  of  them),  we  attribute  to  it,  and  call 
its  attributes ;  and  the  absence  of  these  attributes  is  the 
sbsence  of  the  terms  in  which  the  something  is  conceived, 
and  inTolves  the  absence  of  a  conception.  What  now  are  the 
attributes  of  Space  P  The  only  one  which  it  is  possible  for  a 
moment  to  think  of  as  belonging  to  it,  is  that  of  extension  ; 
and  to  credit  it  with  this  implies  a  confusion  of  thought. 
For  extension  and  Space  are  convertible  terms :  by  extension, 
as  we  ascribe  it  to  surrounding  objects,  we  mean  occupancy 
qf  Space ;  and  thus  to  say  that  Space  is  extended,  is  to  say 
that  Space  occupies  Space.  How  we  are  similarly  unable 
to  assign  any  attribute  to  Time,  scarcdy  needs  pointing 
out.  Kor  ere  Time  and  Space  unthinkable  es  entitiea 

only  from  the  aBsence  of  attribute ;  there  is  another  peculi- 
arity, familiar  to  readers  of  metaphysics,  which  equally  ex- 
i  eludes  them  from  the  category.  All  entities  which  we  actually 
know  as  such,  are  limited ;  and  even  if  we  suppose  oiuBelves 
■ttther  to  know  or  to  be  able  to  conceive  some  milimited 
entity,  we  of  necessity  in  so  classing  it  positively  separate  it 
from  the  class  of  limited  entittes.  But  of  Space  and  Time 
we  cannot  assert  either  limitation  or  the  absence  of  limitation. 
We  find  ourselves  totally  unable  to  form  any  mental  image  cf 
unbounded  S]Tace ;  and  yet  totally  unable  to  imagine  bounda 
beyond  which  there  is  no  Space.  Similarly  at  the  other 
extreme :  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  limit  to  the  divisi- 
bility of  Space ;  yet  equally  impossible  to  tuink  of  its  infinite 
divisibility.  And,  without  stating  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
labour  under  like  impotencies  in  respect  to  Time.  Thus  \ 

we  cannot  coiiceive  Space  and  Time  as  entities,  and   are  J 
equally  disabled  from  conceiving  them  as  either  the  attributes  J 
of  entities  or  as  non-entitiee.     We  are  compelled  to  think  of -^ 
them  as  existing ;   and  yet  cannot  bring  them  within  thoat 
conditaons  imder  which  existences  are  represented  in  thoogfat 
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SaaQ  ire  ttien  take  refoge  in  the  Kantian  doctrine  P  shall  . 
we  Bay  that  Space  and  Time  are  forma  of  the  intellect, — "d  | 
priori  ]xw»  or  conditions  of  the  conscious  mind"  ?  To  do  this  ' 
is  to  escape  from  great  difficoltiee  hy  rushing'  into  greater. 
The  proportion  with  which  Kant's  philosophy  sets  out, 
verbally  intelligible  though  it  is,  cannot  by  any  e£fort  be 
rendered  into  thoaght — cannot  be  interpreted  into  an  idea 
prop^ly  so  called,  bnt  stands  merely  for  a  pseud-idea.  In 

the  first  place,  to  assert  that  Space  and  Time,  as  we  are  con- 
Hcionfl  of  them,  are  subjective  conditions,  is  by  implication 
to  assert  that  they  are  not  objective  realities :  if  the  Space 
and  Time  present  to  our  minds  belong  to  the  ego,  then  of 
neo^esity  they  do  not  belong  to  the  non-ego.  Now  it  is  abso- 
iately  impossible  to  think  this.  The  very  fact  on  which 
Kant  bases  bis  hypothesis — ^namely  that  our  consciousness  of 
Space  and  Time  cannot  be  sappreraed — testifies  as  much ;  for 
that  consciouimess  of  Space  and  Time  which  we  cannot  rid 
onrsdves  of,  is  the  oonsoionaness  of  them  as  existing  ob- 
jectively. It  is  lueleBs  to  reply  that  such  an  inability  must 
inevitably  reeolt  if  they  are  subjective  foniis.  The  question 
here  is — What  does  consdousnees  directiy  testify  P  And  the  ' 
direct  tostimoiiy  of  consciousness  is,  that  Time  and  Space  are 
'  not  within  hot  without  the  mind;  and  so  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  it  that  they  cannot  be  conceived  to  become  non-existent 
even  were  the  mind  to  become  non-existent.  Besides 

being  positively  unthinkable  in  what  it  tacitly  doiiee, 
the  theory  of  Kant  is  equally  unthinkable  in  what  it  openly 
affirms.  It  is  not  simjdy  that  we  cannot  combine  the  thought 
of  Space  with  the  thought  of  our  own  personality,  and  con^ 
template  the  one  as  a  property  of  the  other— though  out 
inabiUty  to  do  this  would  prove  the  inconoeivableness  of  the 
hypothesia — but  it  is  that  the  hypothesis  carries  in  itself  the 
proof  of  its  own  tnoonceivablenesB.  For,  if  Space  and  Tim9 
are  forms  of  thought-,  they  can  never  be  thoaght  of;  since  it , 
is  impossible  for  anything  to  he  at  once  the  form  of  thought ; 
and  i^  matttr  of  thought.    That  Space  and  Time  sre  ob> 
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ject*  of  conBciousness,  Kant  emphatically  asserta  by  saying 
that  it  is  impoeaible  to  suppress  the  conBciousnras  of  ^em. 
How  then,  if  they  are  obfecis  of  conscioosnesa,  am  they  at  the 
same  time  be  conditiona  of  conscioosnesB  P  If  Space  and  Time 
are  the  conditions  under  vMoh  we  think,  then  wlien  we  think 
of  Space  and  Time  themselTes,  oar  thoughts  must  be  uncon- 
ditioned ;  and  if  there  can  tbns-liS'inteoiiditLoned  thooghts, 
what  becomes  of  the  ih^oly  P 

I  It  results  therefove^that  Space  and  Time  are  wholly  in- 1 
'  comprehenaible.  The  immediate  knowledge  which  we  seem  I 
to  have  of  them,  proves,  when  examined,  to  be  total  ignar-  ] 
ance.  While  our  belief  in  their  objective  reality  ^-ia  in- 
surmountable, we  are  unable  to  give  any  rational  account 
of  it.  And  to  posit  the  alternative  belief  (possible  to  state 
but  impossible  to  realize)  is  merely  to  multiply  irrationali- 


§  16.  Were  it  not  for  tlie  necessities  of  the  argument,  it 
would  be  inexcusable  to  occupy  the  reader's  attention  with 
the  threadbare,  and  yet  unended,  controversy  respecting  the 
divisibility  of  matter.  Matter  is  either  infinitely  divisible  of  \ 
it  is  not :  no  thii-d  possibility  can  be  named.  Which  of  the  ) 
alternatives  shall  we  accept  P  K  we  say  that  Matter  is  in- 
finitely divisible,  we  commit  oiuselves  to  a  supposition  not 
realizable  in  thought.  We  can  bisect  and  rb-bisect  a  body, 
and  continually  repeating  the  act  until  we  reduce  its  porta  to 
a  size  no  longer  physically  divisible,,]aay^en  mentally  con- 
tinue the  process-  without  limit.  To  do  this,  however,  is  not 
really  to  conceive  the  in£nite  divisibility  of  matter,  but  to  form 
a  symbolic  conc^tion  incapable  of  expansion -into  a  real  one, 
and  not  admitting  of  other  verification.  Beally  to  conceive 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  is  mentally  to  follow  out  tho 
divisions  to  infinity ;  and  to  do  this  would  require  infinite 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  to  assert  that  matter  is  not 
infinitely  divisible,  is  to  assert  that  it  is  reducible  to  puta 
which  no  conceivable  power  can  divide ;   and  this  veitnl 
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snpporitioii  can  no  more  be  represented  in  thooght  than  the 
other.  For  each  of  such  ultimate  part£,  did  they  exist,  must 
have  an  under  and  an  upper  surface,  a  right  and  a  left  Bide, 
like  any  larger  iragment.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
its  sides  so  near  that  no  plane  of  section  can  be  conceived  be- 
tween  them;  and  hovoTer  great  be  the  assumed  force  of 
cohesion,  it  is  impossible  to  shut  oat  the  idea  of  &  greater 
force  capable  of  overcoming  it.  _  So  that  to  human  intelli- 
gence the  one  hypothesiB  ia  no  more  acceptable  than  the 
other ;  and  yet  the  conclusion  that  one  or  other  must  agree 
with  the  fact,  seems  to  human  intelligence  unavoidable. 

Again,  leaving  this  insoluble  question,  let  us  ask  whether 
Bubstanoe  has,  in  reality,  anything  like  that  extended  solidity 
which  it  presents  to  our  consciousness.  The  portion  of  space 
occupied  by  a  piece  of  metal,  seems  to  eyes  and  fingers  per- 
fectly filled:  we  perceive  a  homogeneous,  resisting  mass, 
without  any  breach  of  continuity.  Shall  we  then  say  that 
Matter  ia  as  actually  solid  as  it  appears  ?  Shall  we  say  that 
whether  it  consists  of  au  infinitely  divisible  element  or  of 
ultimate  units  incapable  of  further  division,  its  parts  are 
everywhere  in  actual  contact  ?  To  assert  as  much  entangles 
as  in  insuperable  diificulties.  Were  Matter  thus  absolutely 
solid,  it  would  be,  what  it  is  not — absolutely  incompressible ; 
since  compressibility,  implying  the  nearer  approach  of  con- 
atitnent  parts,  is  not  thinkable  unless  there  is  unoccupied 
space  between  the  parts.  "Not  is  this  a|l.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished mechanical  truth,  that  if  a  body,  moving  at  a  given 
velocity,  strikes  an  equal  body  at  rest  in  such  wise  that  the 
two  move  on  together,  their  joint  velocity  will  be  but  half 
that  of  the  stnking  body.  Now  it  is  a  law  of  which  the 
negation  is  inconceivable,  that  in  passing  from  any  one 
degree  of  magnitude  to  any  other,  all  intermediate  degrees 
must  he  passed  through.  Or,  in  the  case  before  us,  a  body 
moving  at  velocity  4,  cannot,  by  collision,  be  reduced  to 
velocity  2,  without  passing  through  all  velocities  between  4 
and  2.     Bat  were  Matter  truly  solid — were  its  units  abao- 
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lutely  mcompressible  and  in  absolute  contact — this  "  law  of 
continuity,"  aa  it  is  called,  would  be  broken  in  every  caae 
of  collision.  For  vhen,  of  two  such  nnite,  one  movinfj  at 
velocity  4  strikes  another  at  reat,  the  striking  unit  must  ha've 
its  velocity  4  instsntsneoofily  reduced  to  velocity  3;  must 
pass  from  vdodty  4  to  velocity  2  without  any  lapse  of  time, 
and  without  passing  through  intermediate  velocitiea ;  must  be 
moving  with  velocities  4  and  2  at  the  same  instant,  which  is 
impossible. 

The  supposition  that  Matter  is  abstdntely  solid  being 
untenable,  there  presents  itself  the  If^ewtonian  supposition, 
that  it  conaista  of  solid  atoms  not  in  contact  but  acting  on 
each  other  by  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  varying  with 
the  dietancea.  To  assume  this,  however,  merely  shifts  the 
difficulty :  the  problem  is  simply  transferred  fhnn  the  aggre- 
gated masses  of  matter  to  these  hypoihetioal  atoms.  Fot 
granting  that  Matter,  aa  we  perceive  it,  is  made  up  of  such  deiiM 
extended  units  anrrounded  by  atmospheres  of  force,  the 
question  still  arises — What  is  the  constitutioQ  of  these  units  ? 
"We  have  no  alternative  but  to  regard  each  of  them  as  a 
small  piece  of  matter.  Looked  at  through  a  mental  micro- 
scope, each  becomes  a  mass  of  substance  such  as  we  have  just 
been  contemplating.  Exactly  the  same  inquiries  may  be 
made  respectiag  the  parts  of  which  each  atom  consiBta ;  while 
exactly  the  same  difficulties  stand  to  the  way  of  every  a 
And  manifestly,  even  were  the  hypothetical  atom  a 
consist  of  still  minuter  ones,  the  difficulty  would  re-appear  at 
the  next  step ;  nor  could  it  be  got  rid  of  even  by  an  infinite 
series  of  such  aasumptiona, 

Bosoovich's  oouception  yet  remains  to  ns.  Seeing  that 
Matter  could  not,  aa  Leibnitz  suggested,  be  composed  of  nn- 
extended  monads  (since  the  juxta-position  of  an  infini^  of 
points  having  no  extension,  could  not  produce  that  extcauion 
which  matter  possesses) ;  and  perceiving  objectiiHU  to  the 
view  entertained  by  Newton ;  Boscorich  proposed  an  inter- 
jDediatfe  theory,  uniting,  as  he  considered,  the  adTSOtages  of 
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both  and  ftTouling  their  difficultieB.  Sis  theory  is,  that  the  ' 
constitimats  of  Matter  are  centres  of  force — points  without 
diioienBions,  which  attract  and  repel  each  other  in  suchvise  as 
to  be  kept  at  specific  distances  apart.  And  he  argues,  ma- 
thematically,  that  the  forces  possessed  by  such  centres  might 
BO  TBTj  with  the  distances,  that  under  given  conditions  the 
centres  would  remain  in  stable  equilibrium  with  definite 
interspaces ;  and  yet,  under  other  conditions,  would  maintain 
larger  or  smaller  interspaces.  This  speculation  however, 
ingeniously  as  it  is  elaborated,  and  eluding  though  it  does 
various  difficulties,  posits  a  proposition  which  cannot  by  any 
effort  be  r^res«ited  in  thought :  it  escapes  all  the  inconceiv- 
abilities  above  indicated,  by  me^;ing  them  in  the  one 
inconoeivability  with  which  it  sets  out,  A  centre  of  foroe 
absolutely  without  extension  is  unthinkable:  anaweiiug  G> 
these  words  we  can  form  nothing  more  than  a  symbolic  con- 
ception of  the  illegitimate  order.  The  idea  of  resistance 
cannot  be  separated  in  thought  from  the 'idea  of  an  extended 
body  which  offers  resistance.  To  suppose  that  central  forces 
can  reside  in  points  not  infiniteeimally  small  but  occupying 
oo  space  whatever — pointe  having  position  only,  with  nothing 
to  mark  their  position — pointe  in  no  respect  distinguishable 
&om  the  surrounding  pointe  that  are  not  centres  of  force ; — ^to 
suppose  this,  is  utterly  beyond  human  power. 

Here  it  may  possibly  be  said,  that  though  all  hypotheses 
respecting  the  constitution  of  Matter  commit  us  to  inconceiv- 
able oonclustons  when  logically  developed,  yet  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  one  of  them  corresponds  with  the  fact. 
Though  the  conception  of  Matter  as  consisting  of  dense  indi- 
visible units,  is  ^rmboUc  and  incapable  of  being  completely 
thought  out,  it  may  yet  be  supposed  to  find  indirect  verifica- 
tion in  &a  truths  of  chemistry.  These,  it  is  ai^ed,  necessi- 
"ate  the  belief  that  Matter  consiste  of  particles  of  specific 
weights,  and  therefore  of  specific  sizes.  The  general-  law  of 
definite  proportions  seems  impossible  on  any  other  condition 
than  the  ezistenoe  of  ultimate  atoms ;  and  though  the  cmo- 
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biniog  veightB  of  the  reepecti-re  el^neDts  are  termed  hj 
cliemistB  their  "  equiTalents,"  for  the  purpoee  of  aToiding  a 
questionable  aesumption,  we  are  unable  to  think  of  the  combina- 
tion of  Eucb  definite  weigbte,  without  supposing  it  to  take 
place  between  definite  numbers  of  definite  particlea.  And 
thus  it  would  appear  that  the  Kewteliian  Tiew  is  at  any  rate 
preferable  to  that  of  Boecovich.  A  disciple  of  Sosco- 

Tich,  however,  may  reply  that  his  maeter's  theory  is  is- 
Tolved  in  that  of  Newton;  and  cannot  indeed  be  eetsapei. 
"  What,"  he  may  ask,  "  is  it  that  holds  together  the  parts 
of  these  ultimate  atoms?"  "A  cohesive  force,"  his  o[^m> 
nent  must  answer.  "And  what,"  he  may  continDe,  "is  it 
that  holds  together  the  parta  of  any  fragments  into 
which,  by  sufficient  force,  an  ultimate  atom  might  be 
broken  P"  Again  the  answer  must  be — a  coheetve  force. 
"And  what,"  be  may  still  ask,  "  if  the  ultimate  atom  were, 
as  we  can  imagine  it  to  be,  reduced  to  parts  as  small  in  pro- 
portion to  it,  as  it  is  in  proportion  to  a  tangible  mass  of 
matter — what  must  give  each  part  the  ability  to  sustain  itself, 
and  to  occupy  space  P  "  Still  there  is  no  answer  but — a  cohe- 
sive force.  Carry  the  process  in  thought  as  far  as  ve  may, 
until  the  extension  of  the  parts  is  leas  than  can  be  imagined, 
ve  still  cannot  escape  the  admission  of  forces  by  which  the 
extension  is  upheld;  and  we  can  find  no  limit  until  we 
arrive  at  the  conception  of  centres  of  force  without  any 
extension. 
I  Matter  then,  in  its  ultimate  nature,  is  as  absolutely  incom-  | 
I  prehensible  as  Space  and  Time.  Frame  what  suppositi<mB  we  | 
\  may,  we  find  on  tracing  out  their  implications  that  th^  leave  I 
i  us  nothing  but  a  i^oice  between  opposite  absurdities.  f 

g  17.  A  body  impelled  by  the  hand  is  clearly  perceived  to 
move,  and  to  move  in  a  definite  direction :  there  seems  at  first 
sight  no  possibility  of  doubting  that  its  motion  is  real,  or  that 
it  is  towards  a  given  point.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  show  that  we 
not  only  may  be,  but  usually  are,  quite  wrong  in  both  thene 
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jndgmentB.  Here,  for  inBtance,  is  a  ship  which,  for  Bimpli' 
city's  sake,  ve  will  sappose  to  be  anchored  at  the  equator 
with  her  head  to  the  West.  When  the  captain  walks  from 
stem  to  stem,  in  what  direction  does  he  more  ?  Cast  is  Uie 
obyioBB  answer — an  answer  which  for  the  moment  may  pass 
without  criticism.  Bat  now  the  anchor  is  heaved,  and  the 
Twwl  sails  to  the  West  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  at  which 
,  the  captain  walks.  In  what  direction  does  he  now  move 
when  he  goes  from  stem  to  stemP  You  cannot  say  East,  for 
the  Tsesel  is  carrying  him  as  &st  towards  the  West  as  he 
w«lks  to  the  East ;  and  you  cannot  say  West  for  the  converse 
reason.  In  respect  to  surrounding  space  he  is  stationary ; 
though  to  all  on  board  the  ship  he  seema  to  be  moving.  But 
now  are  we  quite  sure  of  this  conclnsion  P — la  he  really  station- 
ary ?  When  we  take  into  accoimt  the  Earth's  motion  round 
its  axis,  we  find  that  instead  of  being  stationary  he  is  travel- 
Ling  at  the  rate  of  1000  miles  per  hour  to  the  East ;  so  that 
neither  the  perception  of  one  who  looks  at  him,  nor  the  infer- 
ence of  one  who  allows  for  the  ship's  motion,  is  anything  like 
the  truth.  Nor  indeed,  on  further  consideration,  shall  we  find 
this  revised  conclusion  to  be  much  better.  For  we  have  for- 
gotten to  allow  for  the  Earth's  motion  in  its  orbit.  This 
being  some  68,000  miles  per  hour,  it  follows  that,  assuming 
the  time  to  be  midday,  he  is  moving,  not  at  the  rate  of  1000 
miles  per  hour  to  the  East,  but  at  the  rate  of  67,000  miles  per 
hour  to  the  West.  Nay,  not  even  now  have  we  discovered 
the  true  rate  and  the  true  direction  of  his  movement.  With 
the  Earth's  pn^ress  in  its  orbit,  we  have  to  join  that  of  the 
whole  Solar  system  towards  the  constellation  Hercules ;  and 
when  we  do  this,  we  perceive  that  he  is  moving  neither  East 
nor  West,  but  in  a  line  inclined  to  £he  plane  of  the  Ecliptic, 
and  at  a  velocity  greater  or  less  (according  to  the  time  of  the 
year)  than  that  above  named.  To  which  let  us  add,  that 
were  the  dynamic  arrangements  of  our  sidereal  system  fully 
known  to  us,  we  should  probably  discover  tiie  direction  and 
rate  of  bis  actoal  movement  to  differ  considerably  even  fr(mi 
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these.  '  How  Qlnsive  are  our  ideas  of  Motirai,  is  thsa  n 

■ufficieiitly  maniieet.  That  vhich  seems  moving  proves  to  la 
vtatiomiry  ;  that  which  seems  statdonary  proves  to  be  manDg; 
while  that  nrhi^  we  conclude  to  be  going  rajndl;  in  one 
direction,  turns  out  to  be  going  much  more  rapidly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  And  ao  we  are  tau^^t  that  what  we  are 
conscious  of  is  not  the  real  motion  of  any  object,  either  in  iu 
rate  or  direction ;  but  merdy  itB  motion  as  meaeared  trom  an 
\  aaeigoed  position— either  the  position  we  ourselves  occupy  or 
some  other.  Yet  in  this  very  process  of  concluding  that  the 
motions  we  perceive  are  not  the  real  motions,  we  tacitly 
assume  that  there  are  real  motions.  In  revising  our  succew- 
ive  judgments  concerning  a  body's  course  or  velocity,  we  take 
for  granted  that  there  is  an  actual  course  and  an  actual 
velocity — we  take  for  grant«d  that  there  are  fixed  points  in 
space  with  respect  to  which  all  motions  are  absolute ;  and  we 
find  it  impossible  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  idea.  Nevertheleae, 
absolute  motion  cannot  even  be  imagined,  much  less  known. 
Motion  OS  taking  place  apart  fixnn  those  limitations  of  space 
which  we  habitually  associate  with  it,  is  totally  unthinkable. 
For  motion  is  change  of  place ;  but_u  unlimitod  space,  chqpge 
of  place  is  inconceivable^  because  place  itself  is  inconceivable, 
place  can  be  conceived  only  by  reference  tooths  places;  and 
in  the  absence  of  objects  dispersed  through  Bpace,  a  place 
could  be  conceived  only  in  relation  to  the  limits  of  space; 
whence  it  follows  that  in  unlimited  space,  place  cannot  be 
conceived — all  places  must  be  equidistant  from  boundaries 
that  do  not  exist.  Thus  while  we  are  obliged  to  think  that 
there  is  an  absolute  moti<ai,  we  find  absolute  motion  inoom- 
prebensible. 

Another  insuperable  difficulty  presents  itself  when  we 
contemplate  the  trMisfer  of  Motion.  Habit  blinda  us  to  the 
marvelousness  of  this  phenomenon.  Familiar  with  the  fact 
irom  childhood,  we  see  nothing  remarkable  in  the  ability  of  a 
moving  thing  to  generate  movoment  in  a  thing  that  ii 
•tatiouaty.    It  is,  however,  impossible  to  understand  it.    To 
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-what  respect  doee  a  body  after  impact  differ  ftaia  itaelf  before 
impact  ?  What  is  this  added  to  it  vhicli  does  not  senBibly 
afiect  any  of  its  properties  and  yet  enables  it  to  traTeree 
apace  P  Here  is  aa  object  at  rest  and  here  is  the  same  object 
moving.  In  the  one  state  it  has  no  tendency  to  change  its 
place ;  but  in  the  other  it  is  obliged  at  each  instant  to  assume 
a  new  position.  "What  is  it  which  will  for  ever  go  on  pro* 
docing  this  effect  without  being  exhausted  P  and  how  does  it 
dwell  in  the  object?  The  motion  you  say  has  been  com- 
municated. But  how  ?  —  What  haa  been  communicated  P 
The  striking  body  has  not  transferred  a  thing  to  the  body 
struck;  and  it  is  equally  oat  of  the  qnestion  to  say  that  it 
has  trsusferred  an  attribute.  What  then  has  it  transferred  P 
Once  more  there  is  the  old  puzzle  concerning  the  connexion 
between  Motion  and  Best.  We  daily  witness  the  gradual 
retardation  and  final  stoppage  of  things  projected  from  the 
hand  or  otherwise  impelled ;  and  we  equally  often  witneas 
the  change  irom  Kest  to  Motion  produced  by  the  application 
of  force.  But  truly  to  represent  these  transitions  in  thought, 
we  find  impossible.  For  a  breach  of  the  law  of  continuity 
seems  necessarily  involved ;  and  yet  no  breach  of  it  is  con- 
ceivable. A  body  travelling  at  a  given  velocity  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  rest,  or  no  velocity,  without  passing 
through  all  intermediate  velocities.  At  first  sight  nothing 
seems  easier  than  to  imagine  it  doing  this.  It  is  quito  possi- 
ble to  think  of  its  motion  as  diminishing  insensibly  until 
it  becomes  infinitesimal ;  and  many  will  think  equally  possi- 
ble to  pass  in  thought  from  infinitesimal  motion  to  no 
motion.  ■  But  this  is  an  error.  Mentally  follow  out  the 
decreasing  velocity  as  long  as  you  please,  and  there  still 
remains  some  velocity.  Halve  and  again  halve  the  rate  of 
movement  for  ever,  yet  movement  still  exists ;  and  the  small- 
est movement  is  separated  by  an  impassable  gap  from  no 
movement.  As  something,  however  nlinute,  is  infinitely 
great  in  comparison  with  nothing ;  so  is  even  the  least  con- 
ceivable motion,   infinite  as  compared  with  rest.  The 
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converae  perplexities  ftttoadimt  od  the  tnuuitioii  frmu  Real  to     [ 
Motion,  need  not  be  specified.    These,  equally  with  the  forego- 
ing, show  UB  that  though  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  anch 
changes  as  actually    occurring,  their  occurrence  caniLot  be 

.   realized. 

\      Thus  neither  when  considered  in  oonoezion  vith  Space,. 

I  DOT  when   considered  in  connexion  with  Matter,  nor  Trhen  \ 

i  considered  in  connexion  with  Beet,  do  we  find  that  Motioa  is  '   ' 
I  truly  cognizable.      All  efforts  to  understand  its    eesentiBl  j   I 
I  nature  do   but  bring  ug  to  altematiTe   impossibilities   of 
thoi^ht.  I 

§  18.  On  lifting  a  chair,  the  force  exerted  we  regard  tm  I 
equal  to  that  antagonistic  force  called  the  weight  of  the 
chair ;  and  we  cannot  think  of  these  as  equal  without  think- 
ing of  them  as  like  in  kind ;  since  equality  is  conceivable  only 
between  things  that  are  connatural.  The  axiom  that  action 
and  reaction  are  equal  and  in  opposite  directions,  cconmonly 
exemplified  by  this  very  instance  of  muscular  effort  weraut 
weight,  cannot  be  mentally  realized  on  any  other  condition. 
Yet,  contrariwise,  it  is  incredible  that  the  force  as  existing  iu 
the  chair  really  resembles  the  force  as  present  to  our  minds. 
It  scarcely  needs  to  point  out  that  the  weight  of  the  chair 
produces  in  us  Tarious  feelings  according  as  we  support  it  by  a 
single  finger,  or  the  whole  hand,  or  the  leg ;  and  hence 
to  argue  that  as  it  cannot  be  like  all  these  sensationa  ^ere  is 
no  reason  to  believe  it  like  any.  It  suffices  to  remark  that 
since  the  force  as  known  to  us  is  an  affection  of  consciousness, 
we  cannot  conceive  the  force  existing  in  the  chair  under  the 
same  form  without  endowing  the  chair  with  conscioasneas. 
So  that  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  Force  as  in  itself  like  our 
sensation  of  it,  and  yet  necessary  so  to  think  of  it  if  we 
realize  it  in  consciousness  at  alL 

How,  again,  can  we  understand  the  connexion  between 
Force  and  Matter  F  Matter  is  known  to  ua  only  through  its 
manifestations  of  Force  :  our  ultimate  teat  of  Matter  is  the 
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ability  to  resist :  abstract  its  reeiBtance  and  there  remaioa 
nothing  but  empty  extension.  Tet,  on  the  other  buid,  resist- 
ance is  equally  unthinkable  apart  &om  Matter — apart  from 
something  extended.  Not  only,  as  pointed  oat  some  pages 
back,  are  centres  of  force  devoid  of  extension  unimaginable ; 
but,  as  Ml  inevitable  corollary,  we  cannot  imagine  either 
extended  or  nnextended  centres  of  force  to  attract  and  repel 
other  such  centres  at  a  distance,  without  the  intermediation 
of  some  kind  of  matter.  We  hare  here  to  remark,  what 
conid  not  without  anticipation  be  remarked  when  treating  of 
Matter,  that  the  hypothesis  of  Newton,  equally  with  that  of 
Boeoovich,  is  open  to  Ihe  charge  that  it  supposes  one  thing  to 
act  upon  another  through  a  space  which  is  absolutely  empty 
— a,  supposition  which  cannot  be  represented  in  thought.- 
This  charge  is  indeed  met  by  the  introduction  of  a  hypotheti- 
cal fluid  existing  between  the  atoms  or  centres.  But  the 
problem  is  not  thus  solyed :  it  is  simply  shifted,  and  re-appears 
when  the  constitution  of  this  fluid  is  inquired  into.  How 

impossible  it  is  to  elude  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  transfer 
of  Force  through  space,  is  beet  seen  in  the  case  of  astronomical 
forces.  The  Sun  acts  upon  us  in  such  way  as  to  produce  the 
sensations  of  light  and  heat ;  and  we  hare  ascertained  that 
between  the  cause  as  existing  in  the  Sun,  and  the  efiect  as 
experienced  on  the  Earth,  a  lapse  of  about  eight  minutes 
occurs :  whence  unavoidably  result  in  ns,  the  conceptions  of 
botb  a.  force  and  a  motion.  So  that  for  the  assumption  of  a 
luminiferouB  ether,  there  is  the  defence,  not  only  that  the 
exercise  of  force  through  95,000,000  of  nules  of  absolute 
TBcaiun  is  inconceivable,  but  also  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive motion  in  the  absence  of  something  moved.  Similarly 
in  tlie  case  of  gravitation.  Newton  described  himself  as 
unable  to  think  that  the  attraction  of  one  body  for  another  at 
a  distance,  could  be  exerted  in  the  absence  of  an  intervening 
mediom.  But  now  let  us  ask  how  much  the  forwarder  we 
are  if  an  intervening  modium  be  assumed.  This  ether  whose 
undulations  according  to  the  received  hypothesiB  constituto 
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heat  and  light,  and  which  is  the  vehicle  of  gravitatioii — how 
is  it  oonatituted  f  We  must  regard  it,  in  the  way  that  phy- 
ncists  do  regard  it,  as  oompoaed  of  atoms  which  attract  and 
repel  each  other — inBnitesimal  it  may  be  in  comparison  with 
those  of  ordinaiy  matter,  but  still  atoms.  And  remembering 
that  this  ether  is  impoaderahle,  we  are  oUiged  to  conclude 
that  the  ratio  between  the  interspaces  of  these  atoms  and  the 
atoms  themselTes,  is  incommensurably  greater  than  &b  like 
ratio  in  ponderable  matter ;  else  the  densities  could  not  be 
incommeneurable.  ^st^d  ^engfa  direct  action  by  the  Snn 
upon  the  Earth  without  anything  intervening,  we  have  to 
conceive  the  Sun's  action  propagated  through  a'  medium 
vhose  molecules  are  probably  as  email  relatively  to  their  inter- 
spaces as  ar«  the  Sun  and  Earth  compared  with  tiie_  space 
between  them :  we^ve  to  conceive  these  infinitenmal  mol^ 
cules  actings  on  each  other  through  absolutely  vacant  spaces 
which  are  immei^  in  comparison  with  their  own  dimramons. 
How  is  this  conception  easier  than  the  other  ?  We  still  have 
'  mentally  to  represent  a  body  as  acting  where  it  is  not,  and  in 
the  absence  of  anything  by  which  its  action  may  be  transfer- 
red ;  and  what  matters  it  whether  this  takes  place  on  a  large 
or  a  small  scale  P  We  see  therefore  that  the  exerciBe  of 

Force  is  altogether  unintalligible.  We  cannot  imagine  it 
except  through  the  instromentality  of  something  having 
extension ;  and  yet  when  we  have  assumed  this  something, 
we  find  the  perplexity  is  not  got  rid  of  but  only  postponed. 
We  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  matter,  whether  ponderabiA 
or  imponderable,  and  whether  aggregated  or  in  its  hypotheti . 
cal  units,  acts  upon  matter  through  absolutely  vacant  space ; 
and  yet  this  conclusion  is  positively  unthinkable. 

Again,  Light,  Heat,  Gravitation  and  all  central  forces,  vary 
inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances ;  and  physicists  in 
their  investigations  assume  that  the  units  of  matter  act  upon 
each  other  according  to  the  same  law — an  assumption  which 
indeed  they  are  obliged  to  make ;  since  this  law  is  not  simply 
an  empirical  one,  but  one  deducible  mathematically  from  Uw 
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lelatioiu  of  space — one  of  vhioh  the  negation  u  mconoeiTable. 
Bat  now,  in  any  mass  of  matter  which  is  in  internal  equilib- 
rimn,  what  must  follow  ?  The  attractioiu  and  repolsions  of 
the  constitaent  atonu  are  balanced.  Being  balanoed,  tibe 
atopis  remain  at  their  present  diatanoes  j  and  the  mass  of 
matter  neither  expands  nor  eontracts.  But  if  the  forces 
with  which  two  adjacent  atoms  atts-act  and  repel  each  other 
both  vary  inTersely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  as  they 
must ;  and  if  they  are  in  equilibrimn  at  their  present  distances, 
as  they  are ;  then,  necessarily,  they  will  be  in  equilibriom  at  ell 
other  distances.  Let  the'  atoms  be  twice  oa  far  apart,  and 
their  attractions  and  repultrions  vUl  both  be  redaced  to  ona 
fourth  of  their  present  amounts.  Let  them  be  brought 
within  half  the  distance,  and  their  attractions  and  repulsions 
will  both  be  quadrupled.  Whence  it  follows  that  this  matter 
will  as  readily  as  not  assume  any  other  density ;  and  can 
o&er  BO  msuatance  to  any  external  agents.  Thus  we  are' 
obliged  to  say  that  these  antagonist  molecular  forces  do  not 
both  vary  invers^y  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  which  is 
unthinkable ;  or  else  that  matter  do»  not  possess  that  attri- 
bute of  resistsiice  by  which  alone  we  distinguish  it  from 
empty  apace,  which  is  absurd.  i 

While  then  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  Forc«  \ 
in  itself,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  comprehend  either  it«  I 
mode  of  exercise  or  its  law  of  variation.  ' 

g  19,  Taming  now  from  the  onter  to  the  inner  world,  let 
OS  contemplate,  not  the  agencies  to  which  we  ascribe  our 
BubjectiTe  modifications,  but  the  subjectiTe  modifications 
themselTeo.  These  constitute  a  series.  Difficult  oa  we  find 
it  distinctly  to  separate  and  individualize  them,  it  is  neverthe-' 
leas  beyond  question  that  our  states  of  consciousness  occur  in 


Is  this  chain  of  states  of  consciousness  infinite  or  finite  f 
We  cannot  aay  infinite ;  not  only  beosose  we  have  indirectly 
noohed  the  conclusion  that  there  wag  a  period  when  it  com- 
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tnenced,  but  eiao  because  all  mfisity  is  icconoeiTaUe  — 
infinite  Beriea  included.  We  cannot  say  finite ;  for  we  bave 
no  kuowled^  of  eitbei  of  its  ends.  Go  back  in  memoiy  af 
£ir  aa  we  may,  we  ere  wholly  unable  to  identiiy  our  fint 
states  of  consciouanees :  tbe  perspectiTe  of  our  tboqgliB 
▼amsbes  in  a  dim  obscurity  where  we  can  make  out  nothing. 
Similarly  at  the  other  extreme.  We  hare  no  ixunediate 
knowledge  of  a  termination  to  the  series  at  a  future  time ;  and 
we  cannot  really  lay  hold  of  that  temporary  termination  tA 
the  series  reached  at  the  present  moment.  For  the  state  of 
consciousness  recognized  by  us  as  our  last,  is  not  truly  onj 
last  That  any  mental  affection  may  be  contemplated  as  eat 
of  the  series,  it  must  be  remembered — represented  in  thonght, 
not  presented.  The  truly  last  state  of  consciousness  is  that 
which  is  paseiiig  in  the  very  act  of  contemplating  a  stats 
just  past — that  in  which  we  are  thinking  of  the  one  before  at 
the  lost.  So  that  the  proximate  end  of  the  chain  eludes  ni, 
aa  well  as  the  remote  end. 

"But,"  it  may  besaid,  "  though  we  cannot  directly  k 
consciousness  to  be  finite  in  duration,  because  neither  of  its 
limita  can  be  actually  reached ;  yet  we  can  very  well  conceit* 
it  to  be  so."  No  :  not  even  this  is  true.  In  the  first  place, 
we  cannot  eone^ve  the  terminations  of  that  consciougnesi 
which  alone  we  teally  know — our  own — any  more  than  m 
can  jwrceiTe  its  terminations.  For  in  truth  the  two  acts  a 
here  one.  In  either  case  such  terminations  must  I^,  as  aiban 
said,  not  presented  in  thought,  but  represented ;  end  they 
must  be  represented  aa  in  the  act  of  occurring.  Now  to 
represent  the  termination '  of  conpciousnees  as  occurring 
in  oarselves,  is  to  think  of  ourselves  as  contem^ating  the 
cessation  of  the  last  state  of  consciousnew ;  and  this  impliea 
a  supposed  continuance  of  cansciousness  after  its  last 
state,  which  is  absurd.  In  the  second  place,  if  we  r^ard 
the  matter  objectivdy  —  if  we  study  the  phenomena  aa 
occurring  in  others,  or  in  the  abstract,  wo  are  equally  foiled. 
OonsdoognesB  implies  perpetual  change  and  the  perpetual 
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establishineiit  of  relationB  between  its  successive  phases.  To 
be  known  at  all,  any  mental  affection  must  be  known  as  such  or 
such — as  like  these  foregoing  ones  or  unlike  those :  if  it  is  not 
thought  of  in  connexion  with  others — not  distinguishecl  or 
identified  by  comparison  with  others,  it  is  not  recogmzed — ia 
not  a  state  of  consciouaneAs  at  all.  A  last  state  of  coQBcious- 
nesB,  then,  like  any  other,  can  exist  only  through  a  percep- 
tion  of  its  relations  to  previous  states.  But  such  perc^tion  of . 
its  relations  must  constitute  a  state  later  than  the  last,  which 
is  a  contradiction.  Or  to  put  the  difficulty  in  another  form : — 
If  ceaseless  change  of  state  is  the  condition  on  which  alone 
consciousneeB  exists,  then  when  the  supposed  last  state 
has  been  reached  by  the  completion  of  the  preceding  change, 
change  has  ceased ;  therefore  consciousness  has  ceased ;  there- 
fore the  supposed  last  state  is  not  a  state  of  consciousness  at 
all ;  therefore  there  can  he  no  last  state  of  consciousnesa.  In 
short,  the  perplexity  is  like  that  presented  by  the  relations  of 
Motion  and  Rest.  As  we  found  it  was  impossible  really  to 
conceive  Best  becoming  Motion  or  Motion  becoming  Best ;  so 
here  we  find  it  is  impossible  really  to  conceive  cither  the 
beginning  or  the  ending  of  those  changes  which  constitute 


that 
lunal 


Hence,  while  we  are  unable  either  to  believe  or  to  conceive 
Ithat  the  duration  of  consciousness  is  infinite,  we  are  equally 
tbie  either  to  know  it  as  finite,  or  to  conceive  it  as  fiidte. 


I  20.  N^or  do  we  meet  with  any  greater  success  when,  in- 
stead c^  the  extent  of  consciousness,  we  consider  its  substance. 
The  qaestion — ^What  is  this  that  thinks  ?  admits  of  no  better 
■olation  than  the  question  to  which  we  have  just  found  none 
Dat  inconceivable  answers. 

The  existence  of  each  individual  as  known  to  himself,  has 
been  always  held  by  mankind  at  targe,  the  most  incontro- 
vertible of  truths.  To  say — "  I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  I  am  sure 
that  I  exist,"  is,  in  cojnmon  speech,  the  most  emphatic  ex- 
preeaion  of  certainty.     And  this  &ct  of  personal  existence, 
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testiEed  to  by  the  universal  conacionsness  of  men,  baa  been 
made'  the  heioB  of  Bimdry  philosophies ;  whence  may  be  drav^ 
the  inference,  that  it  is  held  by  thinkers,  as  w^  as  1^  the 
vulgar,  to  be  beyond  all  feets  unquestionable. 

Selief  in  the  reality  of  seK,  is,  indeed,  a  belief  which  no 
hypotheaia  enables  us  to  escape.  What  shall  we  say  of  theae 
successive  impressiona  and  ideas  which  constitute  coiucious- 
ness  P  Shall  we  say  that  they  are  the  adections  of  something 
called  mind,  which,  as  being  the  subject  of  them,  is  the  real 
ego  t    If  we  say  this,  we  manifestly  imply  that  the  ego  is  an 

.  entity.  Shall  we  assert  that  these  impreedonB  and  ideas  are  not 
the  mere  superficial  changes  wrought  on  some  thinVing  sub* 
stance,  but  are  themselves  the  very  body  of  this  substance — 
are  severally  the  modified  forms  which  it  from  moment  to 
moment  asaumea  p  This  hypothesis,  equally  with  lie  fore- 
going, implies  that  the  individual  exists  as  a  permanent  and 
distinct  being ;  since  modifications  necessarily  involve  some- 
thing modified.  Slmll  we  then  betake  ourselves  to  the  sceptic's 
position,  and  argue  that  we  know  nothing  more  than  oar  im- 
pressions and  ideas  themselves — that  these  are  to  us  the  only 
csistences ;  and  that  the  personality  said  to  underlie  them  is  a 
mere  fiction  P  We  do  not  even  thus  escape ;  since  this  pro- 
position, verbally  intelligible  but  really  unthinkable,  itself 
makes  the  assumption  which  it  professes  to  repudiate.     For 

I  how  can  consciousQess  be  wholly  resolved  into  impressiqjQB  and 
ideas,  when  ah  in^iression  of  neceasity  implies  something'  im- 
prcsseSP^'  Or  again,  how  can  the  sceptic  who  has  decomposed 
his  consciousness  into  impressions  and  ideas,  explain  the  fact 
that  he  CMieidera  them  as  hi»  impressions  and  ideas  P  Or 
once  more,  if,  as  he  must,  he  admits  that  he  has  an  impression 
of  bis  personal  existence,  what  warrant  cim  he  show  for  re- 
jecting  this  impression  as  unreal  while  he  accepts  all  his  oth^r 
impressions  as  real  P  Unless  he  can  give  satisfactory  answers 
to  these  queries,  whicb  he  cannot,  he  must  abandon  his  con- 
clusions; and  must  admit  the  reali^  of  the  individual  mind. 
But,  DOW,  unavoidable  as  is  this  belief— established  though 
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it  is,  not  only  by  the  assent  of  mankind  at  large,  endorsed  by 
divers  philosophers,  bat  by  the  suicide  of  the  sceptical  argu- 
meot — it  is  yet  a  belief  admitting  of  no  j  ustification  by  reason ; 
nay,  indeed,  it  is  a  belief  which  reason,  when  pressed  for  a 
distinct  answer,  rejects.  One  of  the  most  recent  writers  who 
has  touched  upon  this  question — Mr  Mansel — does  indeed 
contend  that  in  the  consciousneas  of  self,  we  have  a  piece  of 
real  knowledge.  The  validity  of  immediate  intuition  he 
holds  in  this  case  unquestionable  :  remarking  that  "  let 
system-makers  say  what  they  will,  the  unsoplosticated  sense 
of  mankind  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  mind  is  but  a  bundle 
of  states  of  consciousness,  as  matter  is  (possibly)  a  bundle  of 
sensible  qualities."  On  which  position  the  obvious  conujtent 
is,  that  it  does  not  seem  altogether  a  consistent  one  for  a 
Kantist,  who  pays  but  small  respect  to  "  the  unsophisticated 
sense  of  nfiinkind"  when  it  testifies  to  the  objectivity  of  spaos^ 
Fasdng  over  this,  however,  it  may  readily  be  shown  that  a 
cognition  of  self,  properly,  so  called,  is  absolutely  negatived 
by  the  laws  of  thought.  The  fundamental  condition  to  all 
caaedoaBnesa,  emphatically  insisted  upon  by  Mr  Mansel  in 
common  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  others,  is  the  auti- 
thesifl  of  subject  and  object.  And  on  this  "  primitive  dualism 
of  DonsciousnesB,"  "  from  which  the  explanations  of  philosophy 
must  take  their  start,"  Mr  Mansel  founds  his  refutation  of  the 
Qerman  absolutists.  But  now,  what  is  the  corollary  &om  this 
dtwtrine,  as  bearing  on  the  Consciousness  of  self  ?  The  mental 
act  in  which  ^elf  is  known,  implies,  like  every  other  mental 
act,  a  perceiving  subject  and  a  perceived  object.  If,  then,  the 
object  perceived  is  self,  what  is  the  subject  that  perceives  ?  or 
if  it  is  the  true  self  which  thinks, .  what  other  self  can  it  be 
that  is  thought  of?  Clearly,  a  true  cognition  of  self  implieai 
a  st^te  in  which  tha-knaginfy  aurl  the  known  are  one — in, 
whicli  subject  and  object  arc  identified ;  and  this  Mr  Mansel) 

I      So  that  the  personality  of  which  each  is  conscious,  and  of 
which  the  existence  is  to  each  a  &ct  beyond  all  others  the  muti 
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certain,  is  yet  &  thing  wMcli  cannot  truly  be  knom  at  all\ 
knowledge  of  it  ia  forbidden  by  the  very  nature  of  thought.   \ 

Ig  21.  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas,  then,  are  all  representative 
of  realitiee  that  cannot  be  comprehended.  After  no  matter 
how  great  a  progreea  in  the  colligation  of  facia  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  generalizations  ever  wider  and  wider — after  the 
merging  of  limited  and  deriTatdye  truths  in  truths  that  are 
larger  imd  deeper  has  been  carried  no  matter  how  far ;  the 
Aindamental  truth  remains  as  much  beyond  reach  as  ever.  The 
explanation  of  that  which  is  explicable,  does  but  bring  out 
into  greater  deamesa  the  inexplicableness  of  that  which  re- 
mains behind.  Alike  in  the  external  and  the  internal  wcn-lds, 
the  man  of  sciaice  sees  himself  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  changes 
of  which  he  can  discover  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 
If,  tracing  back  the  evolution  of  things,  he  allows  himself  to 
eatertain  the  hypothesis  that  the  Universe  once  existed  in  a 
difFused  form,  he  finds  it  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  how 
this  came  to  be  so;  and  equally,  if  be  speculatea  on  the  ' 
future,  he  can  assign  no  limit  to  the  grand  succession  of  phe- 
nomena ever  unfolding  themselves  before  Mm.  In  like 
manner  if  he  looks  inward,  he  perceives  that  both  ends  of  the 
thread  of  consciousness  are  beyond  his  grasp;  nay,  even 
beyond  his  power  to  think  of  as  having  existed  or  as  existing 
in  time  to  come.  When,  again,  he  turns  from  the  eucceeaion  of 
phenomena,  external  or  internal,  to  their  intrinsic  nature,  he 
is  just  as  much  at  &ult.  Supposing  him  in  every  case  able  to 
resolve  the  appearances,  properties,  and  movements  of  things, 
into  manifestations  of  Force  in  Space  and  Time ;  he  still  finds 
\  that  Force,  Space,  and  Time  pass  all  understanding.  Simi-i 
'  larly,  though  the  analysiB  of  mental  actions  may  finally  bring' 

I  him  down  to  sensations,  as  the  original  materials  oat  of  whicK 
all  thought  is  woven,  yet  he  is  little  forwarder ;  for  he  can\ 
give  no  account  either  of  sensations  themselves  or  of  that) 
something  which  is  conscious  of  sensations.  Objective  and 
■abjective  things  he  thus  ascertains  to  be  alike  iiuorutable  in 
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&ai  substance  and  genesis.  In  all  directions  his  investigO' , 
tions  eventnally  bring  him  face  to  face  with  an  insoluble; 
enigma ;  and  he  ever  more  clearly  perceives  it  to  be  an  insoluble 
enigma.  He  learns  at  once  the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of 
the  hmnan  intellect — its  power  in  d™l'"g  witfr  yH  t>int  p/^ttjpr 
mttii'i^  thff  ryngp  nf  fiTTpcn'tinftfi ;  jfai  jmpfttanpft  in  daaling 
with  all  that  transcends  experience .  He  realizes  with  a 
epecuil  Tividness  it&e  utter  incomprehensibleness  of  the  simplest 
fact,  considered  in  itsel£  He,  more  than  any  other,  truly  I  -j  I 
knovs  that  in  its  ultimate  esaenoe  nothing  can  be  known.        i 


f 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   KELATIVlTr   OF   ALL    K>OWLEDaE. 

S  22.  Thb  same  oondosioii  is  thus  omTed  a^  &om  whiiJi- 
erer  point  ire  set  out.  If,  respecting  the  origin  and  nature 
of  things,  we  make  eome  aaBUicptioD,  we  find  that  through  an 
inexorable  logic  it  inevitably  commits  as  to  alternative  impos- 
•ibilitiee  of  thought ;  and  this  holds  true  of  every  aasumptioi] 
that  can  foe  imagined.  If,  contrariwiBe,  we  make  no  assump- 
tion, but  set  out  from  the  eessible  properties  of  surrounding 
objects,  and,  ascertaining  their  special  laws  of  dependence,  gc 
on  to  merge  these  in  laws  more  and  more  general,  until  wc 
bring  them  all  under  some  most  general  laws ;  we  still  find  oor- 
selves  as  &r  as  ever  from  knowing  what  it  is  which  manifest! 
these  properties  to  us :  clearly  as  we  seem  to  know  it,  our 
apparent  knowledge  proves  on  examination  to  be  utterly  irre- 
concilalde  with  itself.  TJltimato  religious  ideas  and  ultunate  \ 
scientific  ideas,  alike  turn  out  to  be  merely  symbols  of  the  ;. 
',  actual,  not  cogoitiQiiB  of  it. 

The  conviction,  so  reached,  that  human  intelligence  is^ 
incapable  of  absolute  knowledge,  is  one  that  has  been  eJovly 
gaining  ground  as  civiliz  tion  has  advanced.  Each  new 
ontological  theory,  from  time  to  time  propounded  in  lieu  of 
previous  ones  shown  to  be  untenable,  has  been  followed  by  a 
new  criticism  leading  to  a  new  scepticism.  All  possible  con- 
cqitionB  have  been  one  by  one  tried  and  found  wanting ;  and 
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Ml  the  entire  field  of  speculation  has  been  gradually  exhausted 
without  positive  result:  the  only  result  arrived  at  beingi 
the  n^ative  one  above  stated  —  that  the  realify  existing  I 
behind  all  appearances  is,  and  must  ever  be,  unkoown.  To  I 
this  conclusion  almost  every  thinker  of  note  has  subscribed.  | 
"With  the  exception,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "of  a  few 
late  Absolutist  theorisers  in  Germany,  this  is,  perhaps,  tho 
truth  of  all  others  most  hannonioosly  re-echoed  by  every 
philosopher  of  every  school."  And  among  these  he  names —  < 
Protagoras,  Aristotle,  St.  Augustin,  Boethios,  Averroes,  | 
Alhertus  Magnus,  Gerson,  Leo  Hebrteus,  Melancthon,  Sea- 1 
liger,  Francis  Piccolomini,  Giordano  Bruno,  Campanella,  I 
Bacon,  Spinoza,  Newton,  Kant. 

It  yet  remains  to  point  out  how  this  belief  may  be  eetab-  I 
TwbBfl  ^rgtiffTiplly  as  Well  as^fimpidiaUf  ■  Not  only  is  it  that,  ^ 
as  in  &e  earlier  thinkers  above  named,  a  vague  perception  of 
the  insomtablenees  of  things  in  themselves  results  fiom  d^ 
covering  the  illusiveneSB  of  aense-impressions ;  and  not  only 
is  it  that,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  definite  experi- 
ments evolve  alternative  impossibilities  of  thought  out  of 
every  ultimate  conception  we  can  frame ;  but  it  is  that  the 
relativity  of  our  knowledge  is  demonstrable  analytically. 
The  induction  drawn  from  general  and  special  experiences, 
may  be  confirmed  by  a  deduction  from  the  nature  of  our 
intelligence.  IVo  ways  of  reaching  such  a  deduction  exist. 
Proof  that  our  cognitions  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  absolute,  I 
is  obtainable  by  analyzing  either  the  product  of  thought,  or  I 
the  process  of  thought.     Let  us  analyze  each. 

§  23.  If,  when  walking  through  the  fields  some  day  in 
September,  you  hear  a  rustle  a  few  yards  in  advance,  and 
on  observing  the  diteh-side  where  it  occurs,  see  the  herbage 
agitated,  you  will  probably  turn  towards  the  spot  to  learn  by 
what  this  sound  and  motion  are  produced.  As  you  approach 
there  Suiters  into  the  ditch,  a  partridge ;  on  seeing  which 
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yonr  onriosity  is  satisfied — you  have  what  you  call  an  tapAxt- 
aiion  of  the  appearances.  The  ezplanatioii,  mark,  amounts 
to  this ;  that  whereas  throughoat  life  you  hare  had  conntlees 
experiences  of  disturbance  among  small  stationary  bodies, 
accompanying  the  movement  of  other  bodies  among  them, 
and  hare  generalized  the  relation  betweem  such  disturbancea 
and  such  movemente,  you  consider  this  particular  disturbance 
explained,  on  finding  it  to  present,  an  iostonce  of  the  like 
relation.  Suppose  you  catch  the  partridge ;  and,  wish- 

ing to  ascertain  why  it  did  not  escape,  examine  it,  and  find 
at  one  spot,  a  slight  trace  of  blood  upon  its  feathers.  Ton 
now  understand,  as  yon  say,  what  has  disabled  the  partridge^ 
7  p  ")  )  It  has  been  wounded  by  a  apnrtCTnan — adds  another  case  to 
^v«---'^>  the  many  cases  already  seen  by  you,  of  birds  being  killed  or 
,^^^  injured  by  the  shot  discharged  at  them  from  fowling -pieces, 
r^  And  in  aBsinulating  this  case  to  other  such  caaes,  consists 
'  ^^^  your  understanding  of  it.  But  now,  on  con^eration,  a 

.1^'  difficulty  suggests  itself.     Only  a  single  shot  has  struck  thd 

partridge,  and  that  not  in  a  vital  place :  the  wings  are  unini 
jured,  OS  are  also  those  muscles  which  move  them ;  and  thd 
creature  proves  by  its  struggles  that  it  has  abundant  strengthJ 
"Why  then,  you  inquire  of  yourself,  does  it  not  fly  P    Occaaion 
favouring,  you  put  the  question  to  an  anatomist,  who  fur- 
nishes you  with  a  solution.     He  points  out  that  this  solitary  t 
shot  has  passed  close  to  the  place  at  which  the  nerve  supplying  | 
t^e  wing-muscles  of  one  side,  diverges  &om  the  spine ;  and  that  \ 
B  slight  injury  to  this  nerve,  extending  even  to  the  rupture  of  i 
a  few  fibres,  may,  by  preventing  a  perfect  co-ordination  in  the  ■ 
actions  of  the  two  wings,  dratroy  the  power  of  flight. '  You  are  j 
no  longer  puzzled.     But  what  has  happened  P— what  has 
changed  your  state  from  one  of  perplexity  to  one  of  comprt- 
henaion  *     Simply  the  disclosure   of  a  class  of  previously  I 
known  cases,  along  with  which  you  can  include  this  case.  1 
The  connexion  between  lesions  of  the  nervous  system   and  ' 
paralysis  of  limbs  has  been  already  many  times  brought 
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under  yoor  notice ;  and  yon  liere  find  a  relation  of  cause  and 
e^ct  tliat  is  essentially  sdnular. 

Let  na  suppose  you  are  led  on  to  make  lurttier  inquiries 
concerning  organic  actions,  wbicli,  conspicuous  and  remarkable 
aa  tliey  are,  yoti  had  not  before  cared  to  tmderstand.  How 
is  respiration  efiected  P  you  adt — why  does  air  periodically 
rash  into  the  lungs  ?  The  answer  is  that  in  the  higher  verte- 
brata,  as  in  ourselves,  influx  of  air  is  caused  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thoracic  cavity,  due,  partly  to  depression  of  tha 
diaphragm,  partly  to  elevation  of  the  ribs.  But  how  does 
elevation  of  the  tiba  enlarge  the  cavity?  In  reply  the 
anatonust  shows  you  that  the  plane  of  each  pair  of  ribs 
inakes  an  acute  angle  with  the  spine ;  that  this  angle  widens 
when  the  moveable  ends  of  the  ribs  are  raised ;  and  he  makes 
you  realize  the  consequent  dilatation  of  the  cavity,  by  point- 
ing out  bow  the  area  of  a  parallelogram  increases  as  its  angles 
approach  to  right  angles — you  understand  this  special  fact 
when  you  see  it  to  be  an  instance  of  a  general  geometrical 
fact.  There-still  arises,  however,  Uie  question — why  does  the 
air  rush  into  this  enlarged  cavity  ?  To  which  comes  the 
answer  that,  when  the  thoracic  cavity  is  enlarged,  the  con- 
tained air,  partially  relieved  from  pressure,  expands,  and  so  loses 
some  of  its  resisting  power ;  that  hence  it  opposes  to  the  pres- 
sure  of  the  external  air  a  less  pressure ;  and  that  as  eut,  like 
every  other  fluid,  presses  equally  in  all  directions,  motion  must 
result  along  any  line  in  which  the  resistance  is  less  than 
elsewhere;  whence  follows  an  inward  current.  And  this 
interpretation  you  recognize  as  one,  when  a  few  facts  of  like 
Had,  exhibited  more  plainly  in  a  visible  fluid  such  as  water, 
are  cited  in  illustration.  Again,  when  it  was  pointed  out 

that  the  limbs  ere  compound  levers  acting  in  essentially  the 
same  way  as  levers  of  iron  or  wood,  you  might  consider  your- 
self as  having  obtained  a  partial  raiionale  of  flm'nift]  move- 
ments. The  contraction  of  a  muscle,  seeming  before  utterly 
naaocoimtable,  would  seem  less  unaccountable  were  you  shown 
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how,  by  a  galvamc  current,  a  series  of  soft  iron  ma^ets  could 
be  made  to  Bborten  itself,  through  the  attraction  of  each 
magnet  for  its  neighbours : — an  alleged  analogy  which 
especially  answers  the  purpose  of  our  argument ;  since, 
whether  real  or  fancied,  it  .equally  illustrates  the  mental 
illumination  that  results  on  finding  a  class  of  cases  within 
which  a  particular  case  may  possibly  be  included.  And  it 
may  be  further  noted  how,  in  the  instance  here  named,  an  ad- 
ditional feeling  of  comprehension  arises  on  remembering  that 
the  influence  conveyed  through  the  nerves  to  the  musclee,  is, 
though  not  positively  electric,  yet  a  form  of  force  nearly 
allied  to  the  electric  Similarly  when  you  leam  that 

animal  heat  arises  from  chemical  combination,  and  so  ia 
evolved  as  heat  is  evolved  in  other  chemical  combinations — 
when  you  leam  that  the  absorption  of  nutrient  fluids  througrh 
the  coats  of  the  intestines,  is  an  instance  of  osmotic  action — 
when  you  leam  that  the  changes  undergone  by  food  during 
digestion,  are  like  changes  artificially  producible  in  the  labora- 
tory ;  you  regard  yourself  as  knomng  something  about  the 
natures  of  these  phenomena. 

Observe  now  what  we  have  been  doing.  Turning  to  the 
general  question,  let  ub  note  where  these  successive  interpret- 
ations have  carried  us.  We  began  with  quite  special  and 
concrete  facts.  In  explaining  each,  and  afterwards  ex^Jain- 
ing  the  more  general  &cts  of  which  they  are  instances,  we 
have  got  down  to  certain  highly  general  facta: — to  a  geome- 
trical principle  or  property  of  spacg,  to  a  simple  law  of  me- 
chanical action,  to  a  law  of  fluid  equilibrium — to  troths  in 
physics,  in  chemistry,  in  thermology,  in  electricity.  The 
particular  phenomena  with  which  we  set  out,  have  been 
merged  in  larger  and  larger  g^ups  of  phenomena ;  and  as 
they  have  been  so  merged,  we  have  arrived  at  solutions  that 
we  consider  profound  in  proportion  as  this  process  has  been 
carried  &r.  Still  deeper  explanations  are  simply  further 
vteps  in  the  same  direction.     When,  for  instance,  it  is  asked 
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why  the  law  of  action  of  the  lever  is  what  it  ie,  or  why  fluid 
equilibrium  and  fluid  motion  exhibit  the  relations  which  they 
do,  the  answer  fumiehed  by  mathematicians  consists  in  the 
dLsolosnre  of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocitiee — a  principle 
holding  true  alike  in  fluids  and  aolida — a  principle  under 
which  the  others  are  comprehended.  And  similarly,  the  in- 
iight  obtained  into  the  phenomena  of  chemical  combination, 
heat,  electricity,  &c.,  implies  that  a  rationale  of  them,  when 
found,  will  be  the  exposition  of  some  highly  general  fact  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  matter,  of  which  chemical, 
electrical,  and  thermal  facts,  are  merely  different  mani- 
festations. 

Is  this  process  limited  or  unlimited  ?    Can  we  go  on  for  |  y- 
ever  explaining  classes  of  facts  by  including  them  in  larger  I  ' 
classes ;  or  must  we  eventually  come  to  a  largest  class  ?    The 
supposition  that  the  process  lb  unlimited,  were  any  one  ab- 1 
Burd  enough  to  espouse  it,  would  still  imply  that  an  ultimate  I 
explanation  could  not  be  reached ;  since  infinite  time  would  | 
.  be  required  to  reach  it.     While  the  unavoidable  conclusion, 
that  it  is  limited  (proved  not  only  1^  the  finite  sphere  of  1 
observation  open  to  us,  but  also  by  the  diminution  in  the  I 
number  of  generalizations  that  necessarily  accompanies  in- I 
crease  of  their  breadth)  equally  imphes  that  the  ultimate  | 
fact  cannot  be  understood.     For  if  the  successively  deeper  in- 
terpretations of  natuTe.whjch  constitute  advancing  knowledge, 
are  merely  successive  inclusions  of  special  truths  in  general 
truths,  and  of  general  truths  in  truths  still  more  general ;  it| 
obviously  follows  that  the  most  general  truth,  not  admitting  I 
of  inclusion  in  any  other,  does  no^  admit  of  interpretation. 
Manifestly,  as  the  moat  general  cognition  at  which  we  arrive  1    ,'• 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  more  general  one,  it  cannot  be  underv  { 
stood.     Of  necessity,  therefore,  explanation  must  erento^l^  J 
bring  us  down  to  the  inexplicable.     The  deepest  taa^  which 
we  can  get  at,  must  be  unaccountable.     Comprehension  must 
become  something  other  than  comprehension,  befbre  the  ulti- 
mate  fact  can  he  comprehended.    '  * 
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§  24.  The  inferGDce  whicli  we  thua  find  forced  upon  vi 
w}ieD  we  analyze  the  product  of  thought,  as  exhihited  ob- 
jectively in  scientific  generalizations,  is  equally  forced  upon  um 
by  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  thought,  as  exhibited  snb- 
jectively  in  consciousness.  The  demonstration  of  the  neces- 
sarily relative  character  of  our  knowledge,  as  deduced  &oin 
the  nature  of  intelligence,  has  been  brought  to  its  most 
definite  shape  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  I  cannot  here  do 
better  than  extract  from  his  essay  on  the  "Philosophy  of 
^Z^  the  Unconditioned,"  the  passage  containing  the  substance  of 
his  doctrine. 

"The  mind  can  conceive," he  argues,  "and  consequraktly 
can  know,  only  the  Umited,  and  the  conditUmaiiy  limited.  The 
unconditionally  unlimited,  or  the  Infinite,  the  uncondition- 
I  ally  limited,  or  the  Absolute,  cannot  positively  be  constmed  to 
'  the  mind ;  they  can  be  conceived,  only  by  a  thinking  away 
,  from,  or  abstraction  of,  those  very  conditions  under  which 
■  thought  itself  is  realized ;  consequently,  the  notion  of  the 
Unconditioned  is  only  negative, — negative  of  die  conc^rable 
itself  For  example,  on  the  one  hand  we  can  positively  conceive, 
neither  an  absolute  whole,  that  is,  a  whole  so  great,  that  we 
cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a  relative  part  of  a  still  greater 
whole ;  nor  an  absolute  part,  that  is,  a  part  so  small,  Uiat  we 
cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a  relative  whole,  divisible  into  smallei 
parts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  positively  represent,  oi 
realize,  or  construe  to  the  mind  (as  here  understanding  and 
imagination  coincide),  an  infinite  whole,  for  this  could  only 
be  done  by  the  infinite  Hynthesis  in  thought  of  finite  wholes, 
which  would  itself  require  an  infinite  time  for  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  nor,  for  the  same  reason,  can  we  follow  out  in  thought 
an  infinite  divisibility  of  parts.  The  result  is  the  same, 
whether  we  apply  the  process  to  limitation  in  apace,  in  lime, 
or  in  deffree.  The  unconditional  negation,  and  the  uncondi- 
tional affirmation  of  limitation ;  in  other  words,  tha  iafiniU 
and  lAsolute,  properl]/  so  called,  are  thus  eqaaUy-  inocotGeiv- 
able  to  us. 
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"  As  the  conditionally  limited  (which  we  may  briefiy  call ' 
the  conditioned}  is  thus  the  only  possible  object  of  knowledge  j 
and  of  positiTe  thought — thought  necessarily  supposes  condi- 1 
tiuns.  To  Mini  is  to  condiiion;  and  conditional  limitation  is  I 
the  ftindamental  law  of  the  possibility  of  thought.  For,  as 
the  greyhoimd  cannot  outstrip  his  shadow,  nor  (by  a  mors 
appropriate  simile)  the  eagle  outsoar  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  floatfi,  and  by  which  alone  he  may  be  supported ;  bo  the 
mind  cannot  transcend  that  sphere  of  limitation,  within  and 
through  which  exclusiTely  the  possibility  of  thought  is 
TDaltzed.  Thought  is  only  of  the  conditioned ;  because,  as  we 
have  said,  to  think  is  simply  to  condition.  The  absolute  is 
conceived  merely  by  a  negation  of  conceivability ;  and  all 
that  Te  know,  ia  only  known  as 

'  Ton  &om  the  Tnid  and  formlesa  itifinilt' 

How,  indeed,  it  could  ever  be  doubt«d  that  thought  is  only  of 
the  conditinned,  may  well  be  deemed  a  matter  of  the  profoundest 
admiration.  Thought  cannot  transcend  consciousness;  con- 
Bciousness  is  only  possible  under  the  antithesis  of  a  subject 
andobjectofthought,  known  only  in  correlation,  and  mutually 
limitiog  each  other ;  while,  independently  of  this,  all  that  we 
know  either  of  subject  or  object,  either  of  mind  or  matter,  is 
only  a  knowledge  in  each  of  the  particular,  of  the  plural,  of 
the  difiereat,  of  the  modified,  of  the  phEenomenal.  We  admit 
that  the  consequence  of  this  doctrine  is, — that  philosophy,  if 
viewed  as  more  than  a  science  of  the  conditioned,  is  impossi- 
ble. Departing  trom  the  particular,  we  admit,  that  we  can 
never,  in  our  highest  generalizations,  rise  above  the  finite ; 
that  our  knowledge,  whether  of  mind  or  matter,  can  be 
nothing  nmre  than  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  manif^tations 
of  an  existence,  which  in  itself  it  is  our  highest  wisdom  to 
recognize  as  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy, — in  the  language 
of  St  Austin, — '  oognogcendo  ignorari,  et  ignorando  cognosci.' 
"  The  conditioned  is  the  mean  between  two  extremes, — two ' 
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1  inoonditioBateG,  exclusive  of  each  other,  neither  of  which  ca 
be  conceived  as  possible,  hut  of  which,  on  the  principles  of  con 
I  tradiction  and  excluded  middle,  one  must  be  admitted  e 
\  necessary.  On  this  opinion,  therefore,  reason  is  shown  X 
be  weak,  but  not  deceit^.  The  mind  is  not  represented  i 
conceiTing  two  propositions  aubTersive  of  each  other,  i 
equally  possible ;  but  only,  as  unable  to  understand  as  poee: 
ble,  either  of  two  extremes ;  one  of  which,  however,  o 
the  ground  of  their  mutual  repugnance,  it  is  compelle 
to  recognize  as  true.  We  are  thus  taught  the  salntai 
lesson,  that  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constitute 
ipto  the  measure  of  existence ;  and  are  warned  from  reoc^ni: 
ing  the  domain  of  our  knowledge  as  necessarily  co-extendi 
with  the  horizon  of  our  faith.  (And  by  a  wonderiul  revelatioi 
we  are  thus,  in  the  very  consciousnees  of  our  inability 
conceive  aught  above  the  relative  and  finite,  inspired,  with 
belief  in  the  existence  of  something  unconditioned  beyond  tl 
sphere  of  all  comprehensible  reality// 

Clear  and  conclusive  as  this  statement  of  the  case  appea 
when  carefully  studied,  it  is  expressed  in  bo  abstract 
manner  as  to  be  not' very  intelligible  to  the  general  readc 
A  more  popular  presentation  of  it,  with  illustrative  spplic 
\  tions,  as  given  by  Mr  Afansel  in  his  "  Limits  of  R«ligio 
Thought,"  will  make  it  more  ^dly  undeMbood.  The  foUoi 
ing  extracts,  which  I  fake  the  liberty  ^  making  &om  \ 
pages,  will  suffice. 

"  The  very  concepticm  of  consciousness,  in  whatever  mo 
it  may  be  manifested,  necessarily  implies  disttnctitm  betice 
one  object  and  another.  To  be  conBcions,  we  must  be  conscio 
of  something ;  and  that  something  can  only  be  known, 
that  which  it  is,  by  being  distinguished  from  that  whicb  it 
not.  But  distinction  is  necessarily  limitation ;  for,  if  o 
object  is  to  be  distinguished  from  another,  it  must  posst 
some  form  of  existence  which  the  other  has  not,  or  it  dih 
not  possess  some  form  which  the  other  has.    But  it  is  obvio 
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le  luGnite  cannot  be  distingiuslted,  aa  such,  from  the  Finite, 
Y  the  absence  of  any  quality  vhich  the  Finite  posseaeee ;  for 
ich  absence  Tould  be  a  limitation.  Nor  yet  can  it  be  dig- 
ngaished  by  the  presence  of  an  attribate  which  the  Finite 
an  not ;  for,  as  no  finite  part  can  be  a  constituent  of  an 
ifinite  whole,  this  differential  characteristic  must  itself  be 
ifioite ;  and  must  at  the  same  time  have  nothing  in  common 
ith  the  finite.  We  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  our  former 
npossilnlity ;  for  this  second  infinite  will  be  distinguished 
rom  the  finite  by  the  absence  of  qualities  which  the  latter 
obsesses.  A  consciousnees  of  the  Infinite  as  such  thus  neces- 
arily  involres  a  self-contradiction ;  for  it  implies  the  recogni- 
ion,  by  limitation  and  difference,  of  that  which  can  only  be 
^iven  as  unlimited  and  indifferent.        *        •        • 

"  This  contradiction,  which  is  utterly  inexplicable  on  the 
apposition  that  the  infinite  is  a  positive  object  of  human 
bought,  is  at  once  accounted  for,  when  it  is  regarded  as  the 
Here  negation  of  thought.  If  all  thought  is  limitation  ; — if 
rhatever  we  conceive  is,  by  the  very  act  of  conception, 
■egarded  as  finite, — the  infinite,  from  a  human  point  of  view, 
8  merely^  name  for  the  absence  of  those  conditions  under 
irhicKi^ought  is  possible.  To  speak  of  a  Gmception  of  the 
[lifinitAis,  therefore,  at  once  to  affirm  those  conditions  and  to 
deny  them.  The  umtradiction,  which  we  discover  in  such  a 
conoeptioD,  is  only  that  which  we  have  ourselves  placed  there, 
by  tacitly  assuming  the  conceivability  of  the  inconceivable. 
The  condition  of  consciousness  is  distinction ;  and  condition 
of  distinction  is  limitation.  We  can  have  no  consciousness  of 
Being  in  general  which  is  not  some  Being  in  particular :  a 
tiiiig,  in  consciousness,  is  one  thing  out  of  many.  In  assuut- 
ing  the  possibility  of  an  infinite  object  of  consciousness,  I 
assume,  therefore,  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  limited  and 
unlimited ; — actually  somethiog,  without  which  it  could  not 
be  an  object  of  consciousness,  and  actually  nothing,  without 
which  it  could  not  be  infinite.  •  •  • 
"  A  seoond  chatacteristio  of  Consciousness  is,  that  it  is  coily 
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I  poBfflble  in  tlie  form  of  a  relation.  There  must  be  a  Snbje 
1  or  person  conscIouB,  and  an  Object,  or  thing  of  which  he 
I  conscious.  There  can  be  no  conBciousness  without  I 
nnioa  of  these  two  factors ;  and,  in  that  union,  each  exi 
only  as  it  is  reUt«d  to  the  other.  The  subject  is  a  eabjc 
.  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  oonscions  of  an  object :  the  object  is 
object,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  apprehended  by  a  subject :  a 
the  destruction  of  either  is  the  destruction  of  coosciousn 
'  itself.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  a  conscioosness  of  the  Ab 
lute  is  equally  self-contradictory  with  that  of  the  Tnfini 
To  be  conscious  of  the  Absolute  as  such,  we  must  know  tl 
an  object,  which  is  given  in  relation  to  our  conscionaneaa, 
identical  wiUi  one  which  exists  in  its  own  nature,  out  of 
relation  to  conscioosness.  But  to  know  this  identity, 
must  be  able  to  compare  the  two  together ;  and  such  a  co 
parison  is  itself  a  contradiction.  We  are  in  fact  req^nired 
compare  that  of  which  we  are  conscioas  with  that  of  whi 
we  are  not  conscious ;  the  comparison  itself  being  an  act 
consciousness,  and  only  possible  throogh  the  conscioumiess 
both  its  objects.  It  is  thns  manifest  that,  even  if  we  coi 
be  conscious  of  the  absolute,  we  could  not  possibly  know  tl 
it  %»  the  absolute  :  and,  as  we  can  be  conscioas  of  an  object 
such,  ohly  by  knowing  it  to  be  what  it  is,  "this  is  eqniv&li 
to  an  admission  that  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  the  absoli 
at  alL  As  an  object  of  consciousneea,  every  thing  is  neo 
sarily  relative  ;  and  what  a  thing  may  be  oat  of  coosciousiie 
no  mode  of  conscioosness  can  tell  us. 

"  This  contradiction,  ^ain,  admits  of  the  same  explanati 
as  the  former.  Our  whole  notion  of  existence  ia  nec^ssar 
relative ;  for  it  is  existence  as  conceived  by  us.  Bnt  EoMltn 
as  we  conceive  it,  is  but  a  name  for  the  several  ways  in  whi 
objects  are  presented  to  oar  conaciousneas, — a  general  ter 
embracing  a  variety  of  relations.  The  Absolute,  on  the  otb 
hand,  is  a  term  expressing  no  object  of  thought,  but  onl] 
denial  of  the  relation  by  which  thoaght  is  oonstitated.  ' 
9  absolute  existence  as  an  object  of  thought,  ii  thus 
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■oppose  a  relation  existing  wlien  the  related  terms  exist  no 
longer.  An  object  of  thought  exists,  as  such,  in  and  througli 
its  relation  to  a  thinker ;  while  the  Absolute,  as  each,  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  rolatioQ.  The  Conception  of  the  Absolute  thus 
implies  at  the  same  time  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  re- 
lation by  which  thought  is  constituted ;  and  oar  various  en- 
deavouTS  to  represent  it  are  only  so  many  modified  forms  of 
the  contradiction  involved  in  our  original  nssomptioD.  Here, 
too,  the  contradiction  is  one  which  we  ourselveB  have  made. 
It  does  not  imply  that  the  Absolute  cannot  exist ;  but  it  im- 1 
plies,  most  certainly,  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  as  existing."  ' 

Here  let  me  point  out  how  the  same  general  inference  may 
be  eTolved  &om  another  fundamental  condition  of  thought, 
omitted  by  Sir  W.  Hamil^toD,  and  not  supplied  by  Mr  Man- 
sel ; — a  condition  which,  under  its  obverse  aspect,  we  have  al- 
ready contemplated  in  the  last  section.  Every  complete  act 
of  conscioQsnesa,  besides  distinction  and  relation,  also  implies 
likeness.  Before  it  can  become  an  idea,  or  constitute  a  piece 
of  knowledge,  a  mental  state  must  not  only  be  known  as 
separate  in  kind  &om  certain  foregoing  states  to  which  it  is 
known  ax  related  by  succession ;  but  it  must  further  be  known 
as  of  the  same  kind  with  certain  other  foregoing  states. 
That  organization  of  changes  which  constitutes  thinking,  in- 
volves continuous  integration  as  well  as  continuous  differenti- 
ation. Were  each  new  affection  of  the  mind  perceived 
•imply  as  an  affection  in  some  way  contrasted  with  the 
preceding  ones — were  there  bat  a  chain  of  impressions,  each 
of  whic^  as  it  arose  was  merely  distinguished  from  its  prede- 
cesBoia ;  amacionsness  would  be  an  utter  chaos.  To  produce 
that  orderly  consciousness  which  we  call  intelligence,  there 
requires  the  assimilation  of  each  impression  to  others, 
that  occurred  earlier  in  the  series.  Both  the  successive 
mental  states,  and  the  successive  relations  which  they  bear  to 
each  other,  must  be  classified ;  and  classification  involves  not 
only  a  parting  of  the  unlike,  but  also  a  binding  together  of 
the  like.     In  brief,  a  true  cognition  is  possible  only  throoglt 
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an   accompanying   recognition.  Should  it   be  objecti 

that  if  so,  there  cannot  be  a  first  cognitioD,  and  hence  the 
can  be  no  cognition ;  the  reply  is,  that  cognition  proper  aris 
gradually — that  during  the  first  stage  of  incipient  int«lligenc 
before  the  feelings  produced  by  intercourse  with  the  outer  wor 
have  been  put  into  order,  there  are  no  cognitions,  strictly  i 
csUed;  and  that,  aa  every  infant  shows  .us,  these  slow! 
emerge  oat  of  the  confusion  of  unfolding  consciousness  i 
fast  as  the  experiences  are  arranged  into  groups— as  fast  i 
the  moat  frequently  repeated  sensations,  and  their  relations 
each  other,  become  &miliar  enough  to  adinit  of  their  recoj 
nition  as  such  or  such,  whenever  they  recur.  Should  it  1 
further  objected  that  if  cognition  pre-supposes  recognilio 
there  can  be  no  cognition,  even  by  an  adult,  t^  an  objo 
never  before  seen  ;  there  is  still  the  sufficient;  answer  that  : 
so  iar  as  it  is  not  assimilated  to  previously-seen  objects,  it 
tioi  known,  and  that  it  is  known  in  so  far  as  it  is  asaimilsti 
to  them.  Of  this  paradox  the  interpretation  is,  that  an  obje 
is  classifiable  in  various  ways,  with  various  degrees  of  con 
pletenesa.  An  animal  jiitherto  ttn/moiea  (mark  the  word 
though  not  referable  to  any  established  species  or  genus, 
yet  recognized  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  lai^r  divisioi 
— mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  or  fishes ;  or  should  it  be  i 
anomalous  that  its  alliance  with  any  of  these  is  not  determi] 
able,  it  may  yet  be  classed  as  vertebrate  or  invertebrate ;  or 
it  be  one  of  those  organisms  of  which  it  is  doubtful  whethi 
the  animal  or  vegetal  characteristics  predominate,  it  is  sti 
known  as  a  living  body ;  even  should  it  be  questiont 
-whether  it  is  organic,  it  remains  beyond  question  that  it  is 
material  object,  and  it  is  cognized  by  being  recognized  ! 
such.  Whence  it  is  manifest  that  a  thing  is  perfectly  knon 
only  when  it  is  in  all  respects  like  certain  things  previous] 
observed ;  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  respects  i 
which  it  is  unlike  them,  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  uoknowi 
and  that  hence  when  it  has  absolutely  no  attribute  in  oommQ 
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with  anytliing  else,  it  must  be  absolutely  beyond  tbe  boimda 
of  knowledge,    u-t  ■ /■  1_  -    •--     ■<■"••   -U 

Observe  the  corollary  Thicb  here  ix)iicems  us.  A  cogni- 
tion of  the  Real,  as  distinguiahed  from  tbe  Phenomenal,  muat, 
if  it  exists,  conform  to  this  law  of  cognition  in  generaL  The 
First  Cause,  The  Infinite,  tbe  Absolute,  to  be  known  at  alt, 
must  be  classed.  To  be  positiTely  thought  of,  it  must  be 
thought  of  as  such  or  such — aa  of  this  or  that  kind.  Can  it 
be  like  in  kind  to  anything  of  which  we  have  sensible 
experience  P  Obviously  not.  Between  tbe  creating  and  the 
created,  there  must  be  a  distinction  transcending  any  of  the 
distinctions  existing  between  different  divisions  of  the  created. 
That  which  ia  uncaused  cannot  be  assimilated  to  that  which 
is  caused :  the  two  bmng,  in  the  very  naming,  antithetically 
opposed.  The  Infinite  cannot  be  grouped  along  with  some- 
thing that  is  finite ;  since,  in  being  so  grouped,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  not-infinite.  It  is  impossible  to  put  the  Abso- 
lute in  the  same  category  with  anything  relative,  so  I6ng  aa 
the  Absolute  is  defined  as  that  of  which  no  pp^;^fflimy  relation 
can  be  predicate4-  la  it  then  that  the  Actual,  though  un- 
thinkable by  classification  with  the  Apparent,  ia  thinkable  by 
classification  with  itself  ?  This  supposition  is  equally  absurd 
with  the  other.  It  implies  the  plurality  of  the  First  Cause, 
the  Infinite,  the  Absolute ;  and  this  implication  ia  self-contra- 
dictory. There  cannot  be  more  than  one  First  Cause ;  seeing 
that  the  existence  of  more  than  on^  would  iuTolve  the  existence 
of  something  necessitating  more  than  one,  which  something 
would  be  the  true  First  Cause.  How  self-destructive  is  the 
assumption  of  two  or  more  Infinites,  is  manifest  on  remember- 
ing that  such  Infinites,  by  limiting  each  other,  would  become 
finite.  And  similarly,  an  Absolute  which  existed  not  alTftie 
but  along  with  other  Absolutes,  would  no  longer  be  an  abso- 
lute but  a  relative.  The  Unconditioned  therefore,  as  classable 
neither  with  any  £:>rm  of  the  conditioned  nor  with  any  other 
TTaconditioned,  cannot  be  classed  at  all.  And  to  admit  that 
it  cannot  be  known  as  of  such  or  such  kind,  is  to  admit  thnt 
it  is  unknowable.  e 
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Thus,  from  the  very  nature  of  thought,  the  relativity  of  oor 
knowledge  is  inferable  in  three  eeveral  ways.  As  ve  find  1^ 
analyzing  it,  and  as  we  see  it  objectively  displayed  in  every 
propositioa,  a  thought  involves  relation,  difference,  Skenetg. 
'Whatever  does  not  present  each  of  these  does  not  admit  of 
cognition.  And  hence  we  may  say  that  the  Tlnoonditioned,  as 
presenting  none  of  them,  is  trebly  unthinkable. 

§  26,  From  yet  another  point  of  view  we  may  discern  thei 
same  great  trath.  If,  instead  of  examining  our  intellectnali 
powers  directly  as  exhibited  in  the  act  of  thought,  or  indiiectlyj 
as  exhibited  in  thongbt  when  expressed  by  words,  we  look  ati 
the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  world,  a  like  oondn-l 
sion  is  forced  i^n  ns.  In  the  very  definition  of  liife,  when 
reduced  to  its  most  abstract  shape,  this  ultimate  implication 
becomes  visible. 

All  vital  actions,  considered  not  separately  but  in  their 
ensemble,  have  for  their  final  purpose  the  balancing  of  certain 
outer  processes  by  certain  inner  processes.  There  are  unceasing 
extfimal  forces  tending.to  bring  the  matter  of  which  organio 
bodies  consist,  into  that  state  of  stable  equilibrium  displayed 
by  inorganic  bodies;  there  are  internal  forces  by  which < 
this  tendency  is  constantly  antagonized ;  and  the  perpetual  i 
changes  which  constitute  Life,  may  be  regarded  as  incidental 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  antagonism.  To  preserve  the 
erect  posture.  For  instence,  we  see  that  certain  weights  bare 
to  be  neutralized  by  certain  atnuns :  each  limb  or  other  organ, 
gravitating  to  the  Earth  and  pulling  down  the  parts  to  which 
it  is  attached,  has  to  be  preserved  in  'position  by  the  tension 
of  sundry  muscles ;  or  in  other  words,  the  group  of  forces 
■  which  would  if  allowed  bring  the  body  to  the  ground,  has  to 
be  counterbalanoed  by  another  group  of  forces.  Again,  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  at  a  particular  point,  the  external 
process  of  radiation  and  absorption  of  heat  by  the  surround- 
ing medium,  must  be  met  by  a  corresponding  internal  process 
of  chemical  combination,  whereby  more  heat  may  be  evolved ; 
to  which   add,   that  if  from  atmospheric  changes  the   loss 
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beoomes  greater  or  lees,  the  production  must  beooine  greater  or 
less.  And  mniliu'lf  throughout  the  organic  actions  in  generaL 
When  ve  contemplate  the  lower  kinds  of  life,  we  see  that 
the  correspondences  thus  maintained  are  direct  and  simple  ; 
as  in  a  plant,  the  vitality  of  which  mainly  consists  in  osmotic 
and  chranical  actions  responding  to  the  co-existence  of  light, 
heat,  water,  and  carbonic  acid  aroimd  it.  But  in  animals,  and 
especially  in  the  higher  orders  of  them,  the  correspondences 
become  extremely  complex.  Mateiials  for  growth  and 
repair  Dot  being,  like  those  which  plants  require,  everywhere 
present,  but  being  widely  dispersed  and  under  special  forms, 
ave  to  be  found,  to  be  secured,  and  to  be  reduced  to  a  fit  state 
ibr assimilatJMi.  Hencetheneedforlocomotion;  hencetheneed 
for  the  senses  ;  hence  the  need  for  prehensile  and  destructive 
appliances ;  hence  the  need  for  an  elaborate  digestive  appa- 
ratus. Observe,  however,  that  these  successive  complications 
are  essentially  nothing  but  aids  to  t^e  maintenance  of  the 
organic  balance  in  its  integrity,  in  opposition  to  those  physical, 
chemical,  and  other  agencies  which  tend  to  overturn  it.  And 
observe,  moreover,  ^t  while  these  suooessive  complications : 
subserve  this  fundamental  adaptation  of  inner  to  outer  actions, 
they  are  themselves  nothing  else  but  Jurther  adaptations  of 
inner  to  outer  actions.  For  what  are  those  movements  by 
which  a  predatory  creature  pursues  its  prey,  or  by  which  its 
prey  seeks  to  escape,  but  certain  changes  in  the  organism 
fitted  to  meet  certain  changes  in  its  environment  P  What  is 
that  compound  operation  which  constitutes  the  perception  of 
a  piece  of  food,  but  a  particular  correlation  of  nervous  modifi- 
catioos,  answering  to  a  particular  correlation  of  physical  pro- 
perties ?  What  is  that  process  by  which  food  when  swallowed 
is  redoced  to  a  fit  form  for  assimiUtion,  but  a  set  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  actioiis.  responding  to  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  actions  which  distinguish  the  food  F  Whence 
it  becomes  manifest,  that  while  Life  in  its  simplest  form  is  the 
correspondence  of  certain  inner  phjrsico-chemical  actions  with 
certain  outer  physico-chemical  actions,  each  advance  to  a  highar 
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form  of  Life  consists  in  a  better  preservation  of  this  primar] 
correepondence  by  the  eetabliahment  of  other  oorrespondeDces 
Divesting  tbis  conception  of  all  superfluities  and  reducioi 
it  to  its  most  abstract  sbape,  we  see  that  Life  is  definable  ft 
the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  externa 
relations.  ^And  when  we  so  define  it,  we  discover  that  thi 
physical  and  the  psycbial  life  are  equally  comprehended  b} 
the  definition.  We  perceive  that  this  which  we  call  Intelli 
gence,  shows  itself  when  the  external  relations  to  which  thi 
internal  ones  are  adjusted,  begin  to  be  numerous,  complex,  ant 
remote  in  time  or  space ;  that  every  advance  in  Intelligena 
eesentially  consists  in  the  establishment  of  more  varied,  mor 
I  complete,  and  more  involved  adjostments ;  and  that  even  thi 
'  highest  achievements  of  science  are  resolvable  into  mental  rela 
tions  of  co-existence  and  sequence,  so  co-ordinated  as  exactly  ti 
tally  with  certain  relations  of  co-existence  and  sequence  tha 
occur  externally.  A  caterpillar,  wandering  at  random  and  a 
length  finding  its  way  on  to  a  plant  having  a  certain  odou 
begins  to  eat — has  inside  of  it  an  organic  relation  betweci 
a  particular  impression  and  a  particular  set  of  actions,  answer 
ing  to  the  relation  outside  of  it,  between  scent  and  nutriment 
The  sparrow,  guided  by  tbe  more  complex  correlation  of  imprcs 
sions  which  the  colour,  form,  and  movements  of  the  caterpilla 
gave  it ;  and  guided  also  by  other  correlations  which  measure 
tbe  position  and  distance  of  the  caterpillar ;  adjusts  certaii 
correlated  muscular  movements  in  such  way  as  to  seize  th< 
caterpillar.  Through  a  much  greater  distance  in  space  is  th< 
hawk,  hovering  above,  affected  by  the  relations  of  shape  am 
motion  which  the  sparrow  presents ;  and  the  much  more  com 
plicated  and  prolonged  series  of  related  nervous  and  muscula 
changes,  gone  through  in  correspondence  with  the  q>arrow' 
chan^g  relations  of  position,  finally  succeed  when  they  ar 
precisely  adjusted  to  these  changing  relations.  In  the  fowler 
experience  has  established  a  relation  between  tbe  appearano 
andflight  ofa  hawk  and  tbe  destruction  of  other  birds,  indud 
ing  game ;  there  ia  also  in  him  an  established  relation  betwee 
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those  Tisual  impreesionB  anawering  to  a  certsiii  distance  in 
space,  and  the  range  of  his  gun;  and  he  has  learned,  too, 
by  frequent  observation,  what  relaticns  of  position  the 
sights  must  bear  to  a  point  somewhat  La  advance  of  the  fly- 
ing bird,  before  he  can  fire  with  success.  Similarly  if  we 
go  back  to  the  manufacture  of  the  gun.  By  relations  of  co- 
existence between  colour,  density,  and  place  in  the  earth,  a 
particular  mineral  is  known  aa  one  which  yields  iron;  and 
the  obtainment  of  iron  &am  it,  results  when  certain  correlated 
acts  of  ours,  are  adjusted  to  certain  correlated  affinities  dis- 
played by  ironstone,  coal,  and  lime,  at  a  high  t^nperatura.  If 
we  descMid  yet  a  step  ^ther,  and  ask  a  chemist  to  explain  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  apply  to  a  mathematician  for  a 
theory  of  projectiles,  we  still  find  that  special  or  general  rela- 
tions of  co-existence  and  sequence  between  properties,  mo- 
tions, spaces  &c.,  are  all  they  can  teach  us.  And  lastly,  let  it  be 
noted  that  what  we'call  truth,  guiding  us  to  succeesfiil  action 
and  the  consequent  maintenance  of  life,  is  simply  the  accurate 
correspondence  of  subjective  to  objec^ve  relations ;  while  error, 
leading  to  faQure  and  therefore  towards  death,  is  the  absence 
of  such  accurate  correspondence. 

I^  then.  Life  in  all  its  manifestations,  inclusive  of  Intelli- 
gence in  its  highest  forms,  consists  in  the  conlinoous  adjust-  - 
ment  of  internal  .relations  to  external  relations,  the  necessarily  ; 
reJative  character  of  our  knowledge  becomes  obvious.  The, 
simplest  cognition  being  the  establishment  of  some  connexion ; 
between  subjective  states,  answering  to  some  connexion  be-j 
tween  objective  agencies ;  and  each  successively  more  complex  j 
cognition  being  the  establishment  of  some  more  involved  con-1 
nexion  of  such  states,  answering  to  some  more  involved  con- 
nexion of  such  agencies ;  it  is  clear  that  the  process,-  no  matter 
how  far  it  be  carried,  can  never  bring  within  the  reach  of  Intel- 
ligence, either  the  states  themselves  or  the  agencies  themselves. 
Ascertaining  whi£h  things  occur  along  with  which,  and  what 
things  follow<what,  supposing  it  to  be  pursued  exhaustively, 
most  still  leave  us  with  co-existenoex  and  sequences  only.     If 
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every  act  of  knowing  is  the  formation  of  a  relation  in  consci- 
onsneas  parallel  to  a  relation  in  the  environment,  then  the 
lativityofknowledgeifiBelf-evident — becomes  indeed  a  tmi 
Thinking  being  relationing,  no  thonght  can  ever  express  n 
than  relations. 

And  here  let  va  not  omit  to  mark  bow  that  to  Vhich  onr 
intelligence  is  confined,  ia  that  with  which  alone  our  intelli- 
gence is  concerned.  The  knowledge  within  ohr  reach,  ia  the 
only  knowledge  that  can  be  of  service  to  us.  This  mainten- 
ance of  a  correspondence  between  internal  actions  and  exter- 
nal actions,  which  both  constitutes  our  life  at  each  momeuiV 
and  is  the  means  whereby  life  is  continued  through  subsequent 
moments;  merely  requires  that  the  agencies  acting  upon  'ua 
shall  be  known  in  their  co-exietencee  and  sequences,  and  not 
that  they  shall  be  known  in  themselves.  If  »  and  y  are  two 
uniformly  connected  properties  in  some  o^^er  (Aiject,  while  a 
and  b  are  the  efiects  they  produce  in  our  coheciousnesB ;  and 
if  while  the  property  x  produces  in  us  the  indifierentr  mental 
state  a,  the  property  y  produces  in  us  the  painful  mental  state 
b  (answering  to  a  physical  injury) ;  then,  all  that  is  requisite 
for  our  guidance,  is,  that  x  being  the  uniform  accompaniment 
of  y  externally,  a  shall  be  the  uniform  accompaniment  of  b  in- 
ternally ;  so  that  when,  by  the  presence  of :;,  a  is  produced  in 
oonsciousaess,  b,  or  rather  the  idea  of  b,  shall  follow  it,  and 
excite  the  motions  by  which  the  effect  of  j/  may  be  escaped. 
The  sole  need  is  that  a  and  b  and  the  relation  between  them, 
shall  always  answer  to  x  and  y  and  the  relation  between  them. 
It  matters  nothing  to  us  if  a  and  b  are  like  x  and  y  or  not. 
Could  they  be  exactly  identical  with  them,  we  should  not  be 
one  whit  the  better  off;  and  their  total  dissimilarity  is  no 
^  disadvantage  to  us. 

Deep  down  then  in  the  very  nature  of  Life,  the  relativity 
of  our  knowledge  is  discernible.  The  analysis  of  vital  actions 
in  general,  leads  not  only  to  the  conclusion  that  things  in  them- 
selves cannot  be  known  to  ua  ;  hut  also  to  the  conclusion  that 
knowledge  of  them,  were  it  posaiUe,  would  be  useless. 
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1 26.  There  atill  remains  the  final  question — What  must  I 
we  eay  concerning  that  which  transceiids  knowledge  ?  Are  I 
we  to  rest  wholly  in  the  cousciousneee  of  phenomena  ? — is  the  | 
result  of  inquiry  to  exclude  utterly  &om  our  ininda  everythingl 
but  the  relative  F  or  must  wealaobelieve  in  something  beyond!  . 
the  relative  P 

The  answer  of  pure  logic  is  held  to  be,  that  by  the  limits 
of  OUT  intelligence  we  are  rigorously  confined  within  the  re- 
lative ;  and  that  anything  transcending  the  relative  can  be 
thought  of  only  as  a  pure  negation,  or  as  a  non-exiatenoe. 
"  The  abeoltfte  is  conceived  merely  by  a  negation  of  otmceiva- 
bility,"  writes  Sir  William  Hamilton.  "The  Absolute  and 
the  Infinite"  says  Mr  Mansel,  " are  thus,  like  the  Inconceiv- 
able  and  the  Imperceptifile,  namea  indicating,  not  an  object  of 
Uioogbt  or  of  consciousness  at  aU,  but  the  mere  absence  of  the 
conditions  under  which  consciousness  is  possible."  From  each 
of  which  extracts  may  be  deduced  the  ctrndnsion,  that  since 
reason  cannot  warrant  us  in  affirming  the  positive  existence 
of  what  is  cognizable  only  as  a  negation,  we  cannot  rationally  A, 
affirm  the  positive  existence  of  any^iing  beyond  phenomena.'  N 

Unavoidable  as  this  conclusion  seems,  it  involves,  I  think, 
a  grave  error.  If  the  premiss  be  granted,  the  inference  must 
doubUesa  be  admitted ;  but  the  premiss,  in  the  form  presented 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mr  Mansel,  is  not  strictly  true. 
Though,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  arguments  used  by  these, 
writers  to  show  that  the  Absolute  is  unknowable,  have  been 
approvingly  quoted ;  and  though  these  arguments  have  been 
enforced  by  others  equally  thoroughgoing ;  yet  Ihere  remains 
to  be  stated  a  qualification,  which  saves  us  fiiom  that  scepti- 
cism otherwise  necessiteted.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  so 
long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  purely  logical  aspect  of  the 
question,  the  prc^tositions  quoted  above  must  be  accepted  in 
their  entirety ;  but  when  we  contemplate  its  more  general,  or 
psychological,  aspect,  we  find  that  these  propositions  are  im- 
perfect statements  of  the  truth :  omitting,  or  rather  excluding, 
as  th^  do,  an  all-important  fact.    To  speak  specifically :— 

Ccogle 
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Besides  that  definite  oonaci^fa^&n  of  which  Logio  fonnulata 
the  laws,  there  is  also  anbndefinite  coneciousn^^tphich  cannot 
be  formulated.  Besides  cbm^^ste  tEo(igES;'Wd  besidee  the 
thoughts  which  though  incomplete  admit  of  compIetioB,  there 
are  tlioughts  which  it  is  impossible  to  complete ;  and  yet  which 
are  still  real,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  nonnal  afi^tions  of 
the  intellect. 

Obeerre  in  the  first  place,  that  every  one  of  the  argumentsi 
by  which  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge  is  demonstrated,  I 
distinctly  postulates  the  positive  existence  of  somet^iing  be- 1 
yond  the  relative.  To  say  that  we  cannot  know  the  Absolute, 
is,  by  implicatioD,  to  afiGrm  that  there  is  an  Absolute.  In  the  i 
very  denial  of  our  power  to  learn  to&ai  the  Absolute  is,  there  I 
lies  hidden  the  assumption  that  it  is ;  and  the  mull-in  g  of 
this  assumption  proves  that  the  Absolate  has  been  present 
to  the  mind,  not  as  a  nothing,  but  as  a  something.  Similarly 
with  every  step  in  the  reasoning  by  which  this  doctrine  is 
upheld.  The  If^oumenon,  everywhere  named  as  the  antithesis 
of  the  Phenomenon,  is  throughout  necessarily  thought  of  as 
an  actuality.  It  is  rigorously  impossible  to  conceive  that  our 
knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  Appearances  only,  without  at  the 
same  time  conceiving  a  Beality  of  which  they  are  appearances ; 
(Jor  appearance  without  reality  is  unthinkableJ  Strike  oat 
from  the  argument  the  terms  Unconditioned,  InSnite,  Absolute, 
with  their  equivalents,  and  in  place  of  them  write,  "  negation 
of  conoeivability,"  or  "  absence  of  the  conditions  under  which 
consciousness  is  possible,"  and  you  find  that  the  argument 
becomes  nonsense.  Truly  to  realize  in  thought  any  one  of  the 
propositions  of  which  the  argument  consists,  the  Unconditioned 
must  be  represented  as  positive  and  not  negative.  How  then  can 
it  be  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  ailment,  that  our  con- 
sciousness of  it  is  negative  P  An  argument,  the  very  construc- 
tion of  which  assigns  to  a  certain  term  a  certain  meaning, 
but  which  ends  in  showing  that  this  term  has  no  such  mean- 
ing, is  simply  mi  elaborate  suicide.  Clearly,  theu,  the  very 
demonstratioB  that  a  definite  consciousness  of  the  Absolute 
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is  impoerable  to  us,  onaTOidably  presuppoees  an  indefinite  oon- 
BciousDflss  of  it 

Perhape  the  best  way  of  showing  that  by  the  necensary 
conditions  of  thought,  we  are  obliged  to  form  a  positive  though 
Tague  oonsciousnesB  of  this  which  transcends  distiu^it  con- 
Bciousnees,  is  to  analyze  our  conception  of  the  sittithesia 
between  Relative  and  Absolute.-  It  is  a  doctrine  callid  in 
question  by  none,  that  such  antinomies  of  thought  as  Whole 
and  Fart,  Equal  and  Unequal,  Singular  and  PJural,  are  _ 
neceeaarily  conceived  as  coirelatiTes :  the  conception  of  »  jnrt 
is  impossible  without  the  conception  of  a  whole;  tber'.  can 
be  no  idea  of  equality  without  one  of  inequality.  And  it  is 
admitted  that  in  the  same  manner,  the  Eelatire  is  itself  con- 
ceivable as  such,  only  by  opposition  to  the  Irrelative  or  Abso- 
lute. Sir  William  Hamilton  however,  in  his  trenchant 
(and  in  most  parts  unanswerable)  criticism  on  Cousin,  contcmds, 
in  conformity -with  his  position  above  s^jited,  that  one  of 
these  correiativea  is  nothing  whatever  beyond  the  negatioit  of 
the  other.  "  Correlatives  "  he  says  "  certainly  'suggest  each 
other,  but  correlatives  may,  or  may  not,  be  equally  real  utd 
positive.  In  thought  contradictories  necessarily  imply  each 
other,  for  the  knowledge  of  contradictories  is  one.  But  tha 
reality  of  one  contradictory,  so  far  from  guaranteeing  the  re&lity 
of  the  other,  is  nothing  else  than  its  negation.  Thus  every 
pomtiTe  notion  (the  concept  of  a  thing  by  what  it  is)  suggests 
a  negative  notion  (the  concept  of  a  thing  by  what  it  is  not) ; 
and  the  highest  positive  notion,  the  notion  of  the  conceivahln, 
is  not  without  its  corresponding  negative  in  the  notion  of  the 
inconceivable.  But  though  these  mutually  suggest  each 
other,  the  positive  alone  is  real ;  the  negative  is  only  an  ab- 
straction of  the  other,  onA  in  the  highest  generalitv,  ever,  an 
abstraction  of  thought  itself."  iSow  the  assertion 
that  of  such  contradictories  "  the  negative  is  onli/  an  abstrac- 
tion of  the  other" — -"is  nothing  else  than  its  negation," — ia 
not  true.  In  such  correiativea  as  Equal  and  Unequal,  it  is 
obvious  enough  that  the  negative  concept  contains  something 
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besiiles  t^  oegation  of  the  positiTe  one;  for  the  things  of 
which  equality  is  deoied  ore  not  abolished  from  oonHcionanen 
by  the  deniaL  And  the  iact  overlooked  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  ia,  that  the  like  holds  even  with  thoee  correlatiTes 
of  which  the  negative  is  inconceirable,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  Take  for  example  the  Limited  and  the  Unlimited. 
Our  notion  of  the  Limited  is  composed,  firsAr  of  a  conscioiis- 
nees  of  some  kind  of  being,  and  Beoondly  of  a  conscionsnees  of 
the  limits  under  which  it  is  knownlfln  the  antithetical  notum 
of  the  Unlimited,  the  conBciousneas  of  limits  is  abolished ;  bat 
not  the  consciousness  of  some  kind  of  being.  It  is  quite  troe 
that  in  the  absence  of  conceived  limits,  this  consciousness  oeofiea 
to  be  a  concept  properly  so  called ;  but  it  is  none  the  lees  true 
that  it  remains  as  a  mode  of  consciousness.  If,  in  such  cases, 
the  negative  contradictory  were,  as  alleged,  "nothing  eis»" 
than  the  negation  of  the  other,  and  therefore  a  mere  nonen- 
tity, then  it  would  clearly  follow  that  negative- contradictoncA 
could  be  used  interchangeably :  the  Unlimited  might  be 
thought  of  as  antithetical  to  the  Divisible ;  and  the  Indivisible 
as  antithetical  to  the  Limited.  Wbile  the  &ct  that  they 
cannot  be  so  used,  proves  that  in  consciousness  the  Unlimited 
and  the  Indivisible  are  qualitatively  distinct,  and  therefore 
positive  or  real;  since  distinction  cannot  exist  between 
nothings.  The  error,  {very  naturally  fallen  into  by  philo- 
BOphers  intent  on  demonstrating  the  limits  and  conditions 
of  consciousness,)  consists  in  assuming  that  consciousness  con- 
tains nothing  hut  limits  and  conditions ;  to  the  entire  neglect 
of  that  which  is  limited  and  conditioned.  It  is  forgotten 
that  there  is  something  which  alike  forms  the  raw  material 
of  d^nite  thought  and  remains  after  the  definiteness  which 
thinking  gave  to  it  has  been  destroyed.  Ifow  all 

this  applies  by  change  of  terms  to  the  last  and  highest  oi 
these  antinomiesi — that  between  the  Relative  and  the  Non- 
relative.  We  are  conscious  of  the  Relative  as  existence  under 
oonditions  and  limits ;  it  is  impossible  that  these  condititms 
and  limits  can  be  thought  of  apart  from  someUiiuK  to  wbirh 
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they  give  the  form ;  the  abetractioa  of  theee  conditions  and 
limits,  is,  by  the  hypothesis,  the  abstraction  of  them  only  ;  con- 
seqnently  there  most  be  a  residusry  consciousness  of  soma- 
thin^  which  filled  up  their  oatlinea  ;  and  this  indefinite  Bom&- 
thing  constitates  our  consciousness  of  the  Non-relative  or 
Absolute.  Impoasible  though  it  is  to  give  to  this  conscious- 
nesB  any  qualitative  or  quantitative  expression  whatever,  it  ib 
not  the  lees  certain  that  it  remains  with  as  as  a  positive  and 
indeetructible  element  of  thought. 

Still  more  manifeet  will  this  truth  become  when  it  is  oh-  t 
■erred  that  our  conception  of  the  Eelative  itself  disappears,  if  1 
oar  conception  of  the  Absolute  is  a  pure  negation.  It  is  ad-  J 
mitted,  or  rather  it  is  contended,  by  the  writers  I  have  quoted 
above,  that  coiftradictories  can  be  known  only  in  relatum  to 
each  other — that  Equality,  for  instance,  is  unthinkable  apart 
from  its  correlative  Inequality ;  and  that  thus  the  Relative  can 
itself  be  conceived  only  by  opposition  to  the  Non-relative.  It 
is  also  admitted,  or  rather  contended,  that  the  consciousness  of 
a  relation  implies  a  consciousness  of  both  the  related  members. 
If  we  are  required  to  conceive  the  relation  between  the  Re- 
lative and  Non-relative  without  being  conscious  of  both,  "  we 
are  hi  &ct"  (to  quote  the  words  of  Kr  Mausel  di&rently 
applied)  "  required  to  compare  that  of  which  we  are  conscious 
with  that  of  which  we  are  not  conscious ;  the  comparison 
itself  being  an  act  of  consciousness,  and  only  possiUe  through 
the  consciousness  of  both  its  objects."  What  then  becomes 
of  the  assertion  that  "  the  Absolute  is  conceived  merely  \tf  a 
negation  of  conceivability,"  or  as  "  the  mere  absence  of  the 
conditions  underwhich  consciousness  is  possible?  "  KtheNon- 
relative  or  Absolute,  is  present  in  thought  only  as  a  mere 
negation,  then  the  relation  between  it  and  the  Relative  be- 
comes unthinkable,  because  one  of  the  terms  of  the  relation  is 
absent  from  consciousness.  And  if  this  relation  is  unthink- 
able, then  is  the  Relative  itself  unthinkable,  for  want  of  it*" 
antithesis :  whence  results  the  disappearance  of  all  thouf^t 
whatever. 

i);".'ib,C,ooi5lc 
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Let  me  here  point  out  that  both  Sir  Wm  Hamilton  sad 
Mr.  Mansel,  do,  in  other  places,  distinctly  imply  ibat  our 
conscioasness  of  the  Absolute,  indefinite  though  it  is,  is 
positive  and  not  n^;atiTe.  The  very  paaai^  already  quoted 
&om  Sir  Wm  Hamilton,  in  which  he  aseerta  that  "the 
ahgolute  is  conceived  merely  by  a  negation  of  conceiyability," 
itself  ends  with  the  remtu'k  that,  "by  a  wonderfiil  revelation^ 
we  are  thos,  in  the  very  conscioasness  of  onr  inability  to 
conceive  anght  above  the  relativs  and  finite,  inspired  with  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  something  unconditioned  beyond 
the  sphere  of  all  comprehensible  reality."  The  last  of 
these  assertions  practically  admits  that  which  the  other 
denies.  By  the  laws  of  thought  as  Sir  Wm  Hamilton  has 
interpreted  them,  he  finds  himself  forced  to  Xhe  concloaion 
that  our  consciousness  of  the  Absolute  is  a  pure  negation. 
He  nevertheless  finds  that  there  does  exist  in  conscioasness 
an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  real  "existence  of  some- 
thing unconditioned."  And  he  gets  over  the  inconsistency 
by  speaking  of  this  conviction  as  "  a  wonderful  revelatioD," 
— "  a  belief"  with  which  we  are  "inspired:"  thus  apparently 
hinting  that  it  is  supematurally  at  variance  with  the  laws  of 
thought.  Mr.  Mansel  is  betrayed  into  a  like  inconsistency. 
When  he  says  that  "  we  are  compelled,  by  the  constitution 
of  onr  minds,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Absolute  and 
Lifinite  Being, — a  belief  which  appears  forced  opon  us,  as 
^e  complement  of  our  consciousness  of  the  relative  and  the 
^nite ; "  he  clearly  says  by  implication  that  this  conscioas- 
ness is  positive,  and  not  negative.  He  tacitly  admits  that 
we  are  obliged  to  regard  the  Absolute  as  something  more 
than  a  negation — that  onr  consciousness  of  it  is  not  "  the 
mere  absence  of  the  conditions  under  whidi  consciousness  ia 
possible." 

The  supreme  importance  of  this  question  must  be  my 
apology  for  taxing  the  reader's  attention  a  little  lurther/ in 
the  hope  of  clearing  up  the  remaining  difGcnlties.  The  ne- 
cessarily positive  character  of  our  consciousness  of  the  Uncoa* 
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ditioned,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  follows  from  an  ultimate 
law  of  thought,  will  be  better  understood  on  contempUtiug 
the  pTocess  of  thought. 

One  of  Hie  arguments  used  to  prove  the  relativity  of 
our  knowledge,  is,  that  we  cannot  conceive  Space  or  Time  as 
either  limited  or  unlimitGd.  It  is  pointed  out  that  when  we 
ima^ne  a  limit,  there  simnltaneously  arises  the  consciousnesa 
of  a  apace  or  time  existing  beyond  the  limit.  This  remoter 
space  or  time,  though  not  contemplated  as  definite,  is  yet  con- 
templated as  reaL  Though  we  do  not  form  of  it  a  conception 
proper,  since  we  do  not  bring  it  within  bounds,  there  is  yet  in 
our  minds  the  onahaped  materi^ji£_a.conception.  Similarly 
with  our  consciousness  of  Cause.  We  are  no  more  able  to 
form  a  eircumacribed  idea  of  Cause,  than  of  Space  or  Time ; 
and  we  are  consequently  obliged  to  think  of  the  Cause  which 
transcends  the  limits  of  our  thought  as  positive  though  icde- 
finite.  Just  in  the  same  manner  that  on  conoelving  any 
bounded  space,  there  arises  a  nascent  consciousness  of  space 
outside  the  bounds ;  so,  when  we  think  of  any  definite  cause, 
there  arises  a  naacent_fior  ■■"'""°"  ^°  of  a  cause  behind  it :  and 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  this  nascent  consciousness  is 
in  substance  like  that  which  suggests  it,  though  without  form. 
The  momentum  of  thought  inevitably  carries  us  beyond  con- 
ditioned  eSstence  to  unconditioned  existence;  and  this  ever 
persists  in  us  as  the  body  of  a  thought  to  which  ve  can  give 
no  shape. 

Hence  our  firm  belief  in  objective  reality — a  belief  which  - 
metaphysical  criticisms  cannot  for  a  moment  shake.  Whoni 
we  are  taught  that  a  piece  of  matter,  regarded  by  us  as  exist-j 
ing  externally,  cannot  be  really  known,  but  that  we  canl 
know  only  certain  impressions  produced  on  us,  we  are  yet,  byl 
the  relativity  of  our  thought,  compelled  to  think  of  these  in  I 
relation  to  a  positive  cause — the  notion  of  a  real  existence '  . 
which  generated  these  impressions  becomes  nascent.  If  it  be 
proved  to  us  that  every  notion  of  a  real  existence  which  we 
can  frame,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  itself — that  matter. 
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however  oonceived  by  ae,  cannot  be  matter  as  it  acto&Uy  is 
our  conception,  though  transfigured,  is  not  destroyed :  then 
renuune  the  sense  of  reality,  d^sociated  as  far  as  possible  fron 
those  special  forms  ODder  which  it  was  before  represented  ii 
thooght.  Though  Philosophy  condemns  successiyely  ead 
attempted  conception  of  the  Absolate — ^though  it  proves  to  u 
that  the  Absolute  is  not  this,  nor  that,  nor  that— thoagh  a 
obedience  to  it  we  negative,  one  after  another,  each  idea  as  i 
arises ;  yet,  as  we  cannot  expel  the  entire  contents  of  consci' 
ousness,  there  ever  remains  behind  an  element  which  passe 
into  new  shapes.  The  continual  negation  of  each  particu 
lar  form  and  limit,  simply  results  in  the  more  or  leas  com 
^leto  abstraction  of  all  forms  and  limits ;  and  so  ends  in  ai 
indefinite  cooaciouaness  of  the  unformed  and.  unlimited. 

And  here  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  ultimate  diffi 
culty— How  can  there  possibly  be  constituted  a  consciousnes 
of  the  unformed  and  unlimited,  when,  by  its  very  nature,  con 
sciousness  is  possihle  only  under  forms  and  limits  P.  If  ever 
consciousness  of  existence  is  a  consciousness  of  existence  a 
ccmditioned,  then  how,  after  the  negation  of  conditions,  coi 
there  be  any  residuumP.  Though  not  directly  withdrawn  b; 
the  withdrawal  of  its  conditions,  must  not  the  raw  material  o 
consciousness  be  withdrawn  by  implication  ?.  Must  it  not  van 
ish  when  the  conditions  of  its  existence  vanish  ?  Tha 

there  must  be  a  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  manifest ;  sino 
even  those  who  would  put  it,  do,  as  already  shown,  admi 
that  we  have  some  such  consciousness ;  and  the  solution  ap 
pears  to  \k  that  above  shadowed  forth.  Such  consciousnes 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  constituted  by  any  single  mental  act 
but  is  the  product  of  many  mental  acts.  In  each  concept  then 
is  an  dement  which  persists.  It  is  alike  impossible  for  thi 
element  to  be  absent  from  consciousness,  and  for  it  to  be  pre 
sent  in  consciousneea  alone :  either  alternative  involves  on 
consciousness — the  one  from  the  want  of  the  substance ;  thi 
other  from  the  want  of  the  form.  Sut  the  persistence  of  thii 
element  under  successive  conditions,  neceseitates  a  «•"-"  -^  ■*'  a; 
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distingaished  &om  the  conditions,  and  indqiendent  of  them. 
The  sense  of  &  something  that  is  conditioned  in  every  thought, 
cannot  bo  got  rid  of,  because  the  something  cannot  be  got  rid  of. 
Hov  ihea  most  tiie  sense  of  this  something  be  ooostituted  P 
Evidently  by  combining  successive  concepts  deprived  of  their 
limits  and  conditiouB.  We  form  this  indefinite  thought,  as 
we  form  many  (^  our  definite  thoughts,  by  the  coalescence  of 
a  series  of  thooghts.  I^et  me  illustrate  this.  A  large 

complex  object,  having  attributes  too  numerous  to  be  repre- 
sented at  once,  is  yet  tolerably  well  conceived  by  the  union  of 
several  representations,  each  standing  for  part  of  its  attributes. 
On  thinking  of  a  piano,  there  first  rises  in  imagination  its 
visual  appearance,  to  which  are  instantly  added  (though  by 
separate  mental  acts)  the  ideas  of  its  remote  sde  and  of  its 
solid  substance.  A  complete  conception,  however,  involves  the 
strings,  the  hammers,  the  dampers,  the  pedals;  and  while 
successively  adding  these  to  the  conception,  the  attributes  Qiet 
thought  of  lapse  more  or  less  completely  out  of  consciousneBs. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  group  constitutee  a,  representation  of 
the  piano.  Now  as  in  this  case  we  form  a  definite  concept  of 
a  special  existence,  by  imposing  limits  and  conditions  in  suc- 
cessive acts ;  so,  in  the  converse  case,  by  taking  away  the 
limits  and  conditions  in  successive  acts,  we  form  an  indefinite 
notum  of  general  existence.  By  fusing  a  series  of  states  of 
consciousness,  in  each  of  which,  as  it  arises,  the  limitations 
and  conditions  are  abolished,  there  Is  produced  a  consciousness 
of  something  unconditioned.  To  speak  more  rigor- 

omsly : — this  consciousness  is  not  the  abstract  of  any  one 
group  of  tboaghts,  ideas,  or  conceptions ;  but  it  is  the  abstract 
of  ali  thoughts,  ideas,  or  conceptions.  That  which  is  common 
to  them  sH,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  is  what  ve  predicate  by 
the  word  existence.  Dissociated  as  this  becomes  from  each  of 
its  modes  by  the  perpetual  change  of  those  modes,  it  remains 
as  an  indefinite  consciousness  of  something  constant  under 
all  modes — of  being  apart  from  its  appearances.  The  dis- 
tinction we  feel  between  special  and  general  existence,  is  the 
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diBtinction  between  that  whicli  is  changeable  in  ns  and  tlu 
which  is  unchangeable.  The  contrast  between  the  Absolut 
and  the  Belatire  in  our  minds,  ia  really  the  contrast  betwee 
that  mental  element  which  exists  absolutely,  and  those  whic 
exist  relatively. 

By  its  very  natnre,  therefore,  this  ultimate  mental  elemeo 
is  at  once  necessarily  indefinite  and  necessarily  indestractiblt 

1  Our  consciousness  of  the  unconditioned  being  literally  the  nn 
conditioned  conBciouaneaa,  or  raw  material  of  thought  to  whic 

'  .in  thinking  we  give  definite  forms,  it  follows  that  an  ever-pn 

1  sent  sense  of  real  existence  ia  the  very  basis  of  our  intelligoioi 
As  we  can  in  successive  mental  acts  get  rid  of  all  particuli 
conditions  and  replace  them  by  others,  but  cannot  get  rid  i 
that  undifTerentiated  substance  of  consciouBnesa  which  is  coi 
ditioned  anew  in  every  thought ;  there  ever  remains  with  i 
a  sense  of  that  which  exists  persistently  and  independently  i 
conditions.  At  the  same  time  that  by  the  laws  of  t^iongl 
we  are  rigorously  prevented  from  forming  a  conception  of  a1 
solute  (,-xIdtence ;  we  are  by  the  law^  of  thought  equally  pr 
vented  from  ridding  ourselves  of  the  consciousness  of  absolu 
existence :  this  conscioosness  being,  as  we  here  see,  the  obven 

'  of  our  self-conscLousnees.  And  since  the  only  possible  mei 
-  sure  of  relative  validity  among  our  beliefs,  is  the  degree  ■ 
their  persistence  in  opposition  to  the  efEbrta  made  to  chanf 
them,  it  follows  that  this  which  persists  at  all  tLmee,  under  a 
circumstances,  and  cannot  cease  until  consciousness  ceases,  h^ 
the  highest  validity  of  any.  ^^^  r*^  " 

To  sum  up  this  somewhat  too  elaborate  argument : — Vi 
have  seen  how  in  thd  very  assertion  thatall  our  knowledg 
properly  so  called,  is  Relative,  there  is  involved  the  assertit 
,  that  there  exists  a  Non-relative,.  We  have  seen  how,  in  eai 
step  of  the  argument  by  wMen  this  doctrine  is  establishe 
the  same  aasomption  is  n^sde.  We  have  seen  how,  from  tl 
very  necessity  of  thinking  in  relations,  it  follovra  that  t! 
Belative  is  itself  inconceivable,  except  as  related  to  a  re 
Non-relative.     We  have  seen  that  unless  a  real  Non-relatii 
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or  Abeolutfl  be  postulated,  the  EeLatlve  itaolf  becomes  abeo-' 
lute;  and  so  brings  the  argument  to  a  contradiction.  And  o 
conteioplsting  the  process  of  thought,  we  have  t 
how  impoesible  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the  consciousness  ( 
actuality  lying  behind  appearances ;  and  how,  firom  tl 
possibility,  reeulta  oar  indestruotihle  belief  in  that  a 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BECONCUJATION. 

j  27.  Thus  do  all  lines  of  ai^iument  converge  to  tiie  asm 
conclusion.  The  inference  reached  d  priori,  in  the  lost  chapter, 
ccmfirms  the  inferences  vhich,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters, 

Iweire  reached  a  posteriori.  Those  imbecilities  of  the  under- 
standing that  disclose  themselves  when  we  try  to  answer  th( 
highest  questions  of  objective  science,  subjective  science  provef 
to  be  necessitated  by  the  laws  of  that  understanding.  We  nol 
only  learn  by  the  lustration  of  all  our  efforts,  that  the  reality 
underlying  appearances  is  totally  and  fur  ever  inconceivablt 
by  us ;  but  we  also  learn  why,  from  the  very  nature  of  ooi 
intelligence,  it  must  be  so.  Finally  we  discover  that  thit 
oonclusioii,  which,  in  its  unqualified  form,  seems  <q>poBed  tc 
the  instinotiTe  convictions  of  mankind,  ftylla  into  barmony 

I  with  them  when  the  Tniiwing  qualification  is  supplied. 
Though  the  Absolute  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree  be 
known,  in  the  strict  sense  of  knowing,  yet  we  find  that  its  po- 
sitive existence  is  a  necessary  datum  of  consciousness ;  that  so 
long  as  consciousness  continues,  we  cannot  for  an  instant  rid 
it  of  this  datum ;  and  that  thus  the  belief  whioh  this  datum 
constitutes,  has  a  higher  warrant  than  any  other  whatever. 

Here  then  is  that  basis  of  agreement  we  set  out  to  seek. 
This  conchision  which  objective  science  illustrates,  and  sub- 
jective science  shows  to  be  unavoidable, — this  oooclusioi] 
whichj  while  it  in  the  main  expresses  the  doctrine  of  the  Eng- 
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luh  school  of  plulosopty,  recognizes  also  a  eoul  of  truth  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  gntagonist  German  school — this  conclusion 
vhich  brings  the  results  of  speculation  into  harmony  with  those 
of  common  Bense ;  is  also  the  conclusion  which  reconciles  Heli- 
gion  with  Science.  Common  Sense  aaserto  the  existence  of  a 
reality ;  Objective  Science  proves  that  this  reality  cannot  be 
what  we  think  it ;  Subjective  Science  sliows  why  we  cannot 
think  of  it  as  it  is.  and  yet  are  compelled  to  think  of  iji  as  ex- 
Uting ;  and  in  this  assertion  of  a  Keality  utterly  inscrutable 
in  nature,  Beligion  finds  an  assertion  essentially  coinciding 
with  her  own.  We  are  obliged  to  regard  every  phenomenon  I 
as  a  manifestation  of  some  Power  by  which  we  are  acted  upon; 
though  Omnipresence  is  unthinkable,  yet,  as  experience  Sia- 
closes  no  bounds  to  the  diffusion  of  phenomena,  we  are  unable 
to  think  of  limits  to  the  presence  of  this  Power  j  while  the 
criticisms  of  Scienc^teach  us  that  this  Power  is  Incompre-  •• 
hensible.  And  this  consciousness  of  an  Incomprehensible! 
Power,  called  Omnipresent  &om  inability  to  assign  its  limits,' 
is  just  that  consciousness  on  which  BeUgion  dwells. 

To  understand  fuUy  how  real  is  the  reconciliation  thus 
reached,  it  will  be  needful  to  look  at  the  respective  attitudes 
that  Beligioa  and  Science  have  all  along  maintained  towards 
this  oondtt^on.  We  must  observe  how,  all  along,  the  imper- 
fections of  each  have  been  uudergoing  correction  by  the  other ;  s 
and  how  the  final  out-come  of  their  mutual  criticisms,  can  be 
nothing  else  than  an  entire  agreement  on  this  deepest  and 
widest  of  all  truths. 

%  28.  In  Iteligion  let  us  recognize  tiie  high  merit  that  from 
the  beginning  it  has  dimly  discerned  the  ultimate  verity,  and  i 
has  never  ceased  to  insist  upon  it.  In  its  earliest  and  wudest  I 
forms  it  manifested,  however  vaguely  and  inconsistently,  an  I 
intuition  forming  the  germ  of  this  highest  belief  in  which  all  ) 
philooophiee  finally  unite.  The  consciousnees  of  a  mystery  \ 
is  traceable  in  the  rudest  fed^iism.  Each  higher  TBiigioua 
areed,  rejecting  those  definite  and  simple  interjxQtationB  ot'  \ 
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Nature  previously  pven,  has  become  more  relipoaa  hy  doing' 
this.  As  the  qoite  concrete  and  conceivable  ^enciea  allied  i 
as  the  cauBes  of  things,  have  beea  replaced  by  agencies  less  I 
concrete  and  conceivable,  the  element  of  mystery  has  of  ne- 
cessity become  more  predominant  Through  all  its  successire 
phases  the  disappearance  of  those  positive  dogmas  by  which 
the  mystery  was  made  un  mysterious,  has  formed  the  eaaential 
change-  delineated  in  rehgioos  history.  And  so  ReligroD  has 
ever  been  approximating  towards  that  comjdete  recognitioii  of 
this  mystery  which  is  its  goal. 

For  ita  essentially  valid  belief,  Beligicm  has  ctwstantly  dwie 
battle.  Gross  as  were  the  disguises  under  which  it  first 
espoused  this  belief,  and  cherishing  this  belief,  thougb  it  still 
is,  under  disfiguring  vestments,  it  has  never  ceased  to  main- 
tain and  defend  it.  It  has  everywhere  eetaUished  and  pitM 
'7  /  pagated  one  or  other  modification  of  the  doctrine  that  all  tfaingJ 
**  I  are  manifestations  of  a  Power  that  tianacends  our  hnowledge.) 
Though  fr6m  age  to  age,  Science  has  continually  defeated  it 
wherever  they  have  come  in  collision,  and  has  obliged  it  m 
relinquish  one  or  more  of  its  positions ;  it  has  still  held  the 
remaining  ones  with  unduninished  tenacity.  No  exposure  of 
the  l<^cal  inconsistency  of  its  conclusions — ^no  proof  that  each 
of  its  particular  dogmas  was  absurd,  has  been  able  to  weaken 
its  allegiance  to  that  ultimate  verity  for  which  it  stands. 
After  criticism  has  abolished  all  its  arguments  and  reduced  it 
to  silence,  there  has  still  remained  with  it  the  indestructible 
consciousness  of  a  truth  which,  however  &ulty  the  mode  in 
which  it  had  been  expressed,  was  yet  a  truth  beyond  cavil. 
.  To  this  conviction  its  adherence  has  been  sabetantially  sincere. 
And  for  the  guardianship  and  difiusion  of  it.  Humanity  ba£ 
ever  been,  and  must  ever  be,  its  debtor. 

But  while  from  the  beginning.  Religion  has  had  the  allA 
essential  office  of  preventing  men  trom  being  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  relative  or  immediate,  and  of  awakening  tbem  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  something  beyond  it,  this  office  has  been  bat  verr 
imperfectly  discharged.    Beligton  has  ever  been  mora  or  ha' 
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urebgious;   and  it  cootmues  to  be  partiaUy  irreligioua  even' 
now.  In  the  first  plaoe,  as  implied  above,  it  has  aU . 

along  professed  to  hare^me  knowledge  of  that  whicli  tran- 1 
scenda  knowledge;  and  has  so  contradicted  its  own  teachings 
WTiile  with  one  breath  it  has  asserted  that  the  Cause  of  all  ^ 
things  passes  understanding,  it  has,  with  the  next  breath, 
asserted  that  the  Cause  of  all  things  possesses  such  or  such 
attributes — can  be  in  so  far  understood.  In  the  se- 

cond place,  while  in  great  part  sincere  in  its  fedty  to  the  great 
truth  it  has  had  to  uphold,  it  has  often  been  insincere,  andf 
consequently  irreligious,  in  maintaining  the  untenable  doc- 
trines hy  which  it  has  olncnred  this  great  truth.  Each 
sertion  respecting  the  nature,  acts,  or  motives  of  that  Power 
which  the  Universe  manifests  to  us,  baa  been  repeatedly  called 
in  question,  and  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  or  with 
accompanying  assertions.  Yet  each  of  them  hafi  been  age 
after  ^e  insisted  on,  in  spite  of  a  secret  conscioosness  that  it 
would  not  bear  examination.  Just  as  though  unaware  that 
its  central  position  was  impregnable,  Keligion  has  obstinate- 
ly held  every  outpost  long  after  it  was  obviously  indefen- 
sible. And  this  naturally  introduces  us  to  the  third  and 
moat  serious  form  of  irreligion  which  Eeligion  has  displayed  J 
namely,  an  imperfect  belief  in  that  which  it  especially  profesBeal 
to  believe.  How  truly  its  central  position  w  impregnable,  Re-I 
ligion  has  never  adequately  realized.  In  the  devoutest  faith) 
aa  we  habitually  see  it,  there  lies  hidden  an  innermost  core  of 
scepticism ;  and  it  is  this  scepticism  which  causes  that  dread 
of  inquiry  displayed  by  Religion  when  face  to  face  with  Science. 
Obhged  to  abandon  one  by  one  the  superstitions  it  once  ten-  , 
aciouslyheld,  and  daily  finding  its  cherished  beliefs  more  and 
more  shaken.  Religion  shows  a  secret  fear  that  all  things  may 
some  day  be  explained ;  and  thus  itself  betrays  a  lurking 
doaht  whether  that  Incomprehensible  Cause  of  which  it  is , 
conscious,  is  really  incomprehensible. 

Of  Religion  then,  we  must  always  remember,  that  amid  its 
many  errors  and  corruptions  it  has  asserted  and  difiiued  a' 
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supreme  verity .  From  the  first,  the  recognition  of  tlus  sopreme  j 
verity,  in  however  imperfect  a  maimer,  has  been  its  vital  ele- 
ment; anditAvariouB  defects,  onceextreme  but  gradoally  dimin- 
ishing, have  been  so  many  &ilures  to  recognize  in  ftill  that  which 
it  recognized  in  part.  The  truly  religious  element  of  Religion 
has  always  been  good ;  that  which  has  proved  nntcnable  in 
doctrine  and  vicious  in  practice,  has  been  its  irreligioos  ele- 
ment ;  and  from  this  it  has  been  ever  undergoing  piirificati<Mi. 

§  29.  And  nov  observe  that  all  along,  the  agent  vhich  hast 
effected  the  purification  has  been  Science.  We  habitually 
overlook  the  fact  that  this  has  been  one  of  its  functions. 
Beligion  ignores  its  immense  debt  to  Science  ;^^^^cience  is\ 
scarcely  at  all  conscious  how  much  Religion  olB^t.  Yet  it 
is  demonstrable  that  every  step  by  which  Beligion  has  pro-  j 
gressed  &om  its  first  low  conception  to  the  comparatively 
high  one  it  has  now  reached,  Scienoe  has  helped  it,  or  ratber 
forced  it,  to  take ;  and  that  even  now,  Science  is  urging  fiir- 
ther  steps  in  the  same  direction. 

Usingtheword  Science  in  its  truesense,  as  comprehending  all 
positive  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  order  existing  among 
surrounding  phenomena,  it  becomes  manifest  that  from  the 
auteet,  the  discovery  of  an  established  order  has  modified  that  j 
sonception  of  disorder,  or  undetermined  order,  which  under-  I 
lies  every  superstition.  As  fast  as  experience  proves  that 
certain  &miliar  changes  always  happen  in  the  same  neqoence, 
there  begins  to  fade  from  the  mind  the  conception  of  a  special 
personality  to  whose  variable  will  they  were  before  ascribed. 

,  And  when,  step  by  step,  accumulating  obeervationa  do  the  like  i 
with  the  less  familiar  changes,  a  similar  modification  of  I 
belief  takes  place  with  respect  to  them. 

While  this  process  seems  to  those  who  efilect,  and  thi 

.  who  undergo  it,  an  anti-religious  one,  it  is  really  the  reverse. 
Instead  of  the  specific  comprehensible  agency  before  assigned, 
there  is  substituted  a  less  specific  and  less  comprehensible 
agraicy ;  and  though  this,  standiug  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
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▼ions  one,  csnnot  at  first  call  forth  the  same  feeling,  yet,  an 
being  less  comprehenaible,  it  must  eventnally  call  forth  this  | 
feeling  more  fully.  Take  an  instance.  Of  old  the  Snn 

was  regarded  as  the  chariot  of  a  god,  dra'wn  by  horses.  How 
far  the  idea  thus  grossly  expressed,  wtie  idealized,  we  need  not 
inquire.  It  suffices  to  remark  that  this  accounting  for  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  Sun  by  an  agency  like  certain  visible 
terrestrial  agencies,  reduced  a  dally  wonder  to  the  level  of  the 
cnmmonest  intellect.  When,  many  centuries  after,  Kepler  dis- 
covered that  the  planets  moved  round  the  Sun  in  ellipses  and 
deflcribed  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  he  concluded  that  in 
each  planet  there  must  exist  a  spirit  to  guide  its  movementa. 
Here  we  see  that  with  the  progress  of  Science,  there  had  dis- 
appeared the  idea  of  a  gross  mechanical  traction,  such  as  was 
first  assigned  in  the  case  of  the  Snn ;  but  that  while  for  .this 
there  was  substituted  an  indefinite  and  less-easily  conceivable 
forcct  it  was  still  thought  needful  to  assume  a  special  personal 
agent  as  a  cause  of  the  regular  irregularity  of  motion.  When, 
finally,  it  was  proved  that  these  planetary  revolutions  with 
all  their  variations  and  disturbances,  confonned  to  one  uni- 
versal law — when  the  presiding  spirits  which  Kepler  con- 
ceived were  set  aside,  and  the  force  of  gravitation  put  in  their 
place ;  the  change  was  really  the  abolition  of  an  Imaginable 
agency,  and  the  substitution  of  an  unimaginable  one.  For 
though  the  law  of  gravitation  is  within  our  mental  grasp,  it 
is  impossible  to  l^lize  in  thought  the  force  of  gravitation. 
Newton  himself  confessed  the  forco  of  gravitation  to  be  in- 
comprehensible without  the  intermediation  of  an  ether ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  (§  18,)  the  assumption  of  an  ether 
does  not  in  the  least  help  us.  Thus  it  is  with 

Science  in  general.  Its  process  in  grouping  particular 
relations  of  phenomena  under  laws,  and  these  special  laws 
under  laws  more  and  more  general,  is  of  necessity  a  pro- 
gress-to causes  that  are  more  and  more  abstract.  And 
eauses  more  and  more  abstract,  are  of  necessity  causes  less 
and  less  oonoeivable;    since  the  formation  of  an  abstract 
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conception  involTes  the  dropping  of  certain  cODcrete  dements 
of  thouglit.  Hence  the  moot  abstract  conception,  to  wluch 
Science  is  ever  slowly  approacliing,  is  one  that  mei^es  into ', 
tlie  inconceivBble  or  untluDkable,  hj  the  dropping  of  all  ooo-  i 
Crete  elements  of  thought.  And  so  is  justified  the  anertioD, ! 
that  the  belief  which  Science  has  forced  upon  Religion,  hare 
been  intrinsically  more  religions  than  those  vhich  they  sup- 
planted. 

Science  however,  like  Religion,  has  bnt  very  incompletely 
fulfilled  its  office.  As  Religion  has  fallen  short  of  ita  fimctioD 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  irreligious  ;  so  has  Science  &ilen  short 
of  its  function  iq  8o  far  aa  it  has  been  unscientific  Let  os 
not«  the  sevdral  parallelisms.  In  its  earlier  stages, 

Science,  while  it  began  to  teach  the  constant  relations  of 
phenomena,  and  so  discredited  the  belief  in  separate  per- 
sonalities as  the  causes  of  them,  itself  substituted  the  belief 
in  causal  agencies  which,  if  not  personal,  were  yet  concrete. 
When  certain  facts  were  said  to  show  "  Nature's  abhorrence 
of  a  Tacuum,"  when  the  properties  of  gold  were  explained  as 
due  to  some  entity  called  "  aureity,"  and  when  the  phenomena 
of  life  were  attributed  to  "  a  vital  principle ; "  there  was  set^ 
up  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  facts,  which,  while  antagonistic ' 
to  the  religious  mode,  because  assigning  other  agencies,  was 
also  unscientific,  because  it  professed  to  know  that  about 
which  nothing  was  known.  Having  abandoned  these  meta- , 
physical  agencies— having  seen  that  they  were  not  inde- ' 
pendent  existences,  but  merely  special  combinations  of  general 
causes.  Science  has  more  recently  ascribed  extensive  groups 
of  phenomena  to  electricity,  chemical  affinity,  and  other  like 
general  powers.\{  But  in  speaking  of  these  as  ultimate  and 
independent  entities,  Science  has  pres^ved  substantially 
the  sanie  attitude  as  before.  Accounting  thus  for  all  phe- 
nomena, those  of  Life  and  Thought  included,  it  has  not  only 
'  maintained  its  seeming  antagonism  to  Religion,  by  alleging 
agencies  of  a  radically  unlike  kind ;  but,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
tacitly  assumed  a  knowledge  of  theee  agencies,  it  has  ctmtiiiaed 
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unedeittific.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  most  advaiiced 
men  of  science  are  abandoning  theae  later  conceptions,  as 
their  predecessors  abandoned  the  earlier  ones.  Magnetisms 
heat,  light  £c.,  which  were  awhile  since  spoken  of  as  sol 
many  distinct  imponderables,  physicists  are  now  beginningl 
to  regard  as  difTerent  modes  of  manifestation  of  some  onel 
anirersal  force ;  and  in  so  doing  are  ceasing  to  think  ofi 
this  force  as  comprehensible.  In  each  phase  of  its 

progress.  Science  has  thus  stopped  short  with  superficial, 
solutions — has  unscientifically  neglected  to  ask  what  waa 
the  nature  of  the  agents  it  so  familiarly  ioYoked.  Though 
in  each  succeeding  phase  it  baa  gone  a  little  deeper,  and 
merged  its  supposed  agents  in  more  general  and  abstract 
ones,  it  has  still,  as  before,  reat«d  content  with  these  as 
if  they  were  ascertained  realities.  And  this,  which  has 
all  along  been  the  unscientific  characteristic  of  Science,  has 
all  along  been  a  part  oause  of  its  conflict  with  Religion. 

§  30.  We  see  then  that  from  the  first,  the  faults  of  l>oth| 
Religion  and  Science  hare  been  the  faults  of  imperfect  de- 1 
velopment.  Originally  a  mere  rudiment,  each  has  been! 
growing  into  a  more  complete  form ;  the  vice  of  each  has  in 
all  times  been  its  incompleteness ;  the  disagreements  between  I 
them  have  throughout  been  nothing  more  than  the  con-  \ 
sequences  of  their  incompleteness ;  and  as  they  reach  their  / 
final  forms,  they  come  into  entire  bannony. 

The  progress  of  intelligence  has  throughout  been  dual. 
Though  it  has  not  seemed  so  to  those  who  made  it,  every  step 
in  advance  has  been  a  step  towards  both  the  natural  and  the 
GupematuraL  The  better  interpretation  of  each  phenomenon 
has  been,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rejection  of  a  cause  that  waa 
relatively  conceivable  in  its  nature  but  unknown  in  the  order 
of  ita  actions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  a  cause 
that  was  known  in  the  order  of  its  actions  but  relatively  in- 
conceivable in  its  nature.  The  first  advance  out  of  universal 
fetishism,  manifestly  involved  the  conception  of  agencies  less 
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ssBimilable  to  the  familiar  agencies  of  men  and  animals,  and 
tberefore  less  understood ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  such  newly- 
conceived  agencies  in  so  far  as  they  were  diatingaished  by 
their  nniform  effects,  were  better  understood  than  those  they 
replaced.  All  subsequent  advances  display  the  same  double 
result.  Every  deeper  and  more  general  power  arrived  at  M  j 
a  cause  of  phenomena,  has  been  at  once  less  comprebenaiblej 
than  the  special  ones  it  auperaeded,  in  the  sense  of  being  leaj 

^  definitely  representable  in  thought ;  while  it  has  been  morel 
comprehensible  in  the  sense  that  its  actions  have  been  morel 
completely  predicable.  The  progress  has  thus  been  as  mncli 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  positively  unknown  as  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  positively  known.  Though  as  know- 
ledge approaches  its  culmination,  every  unaccountable  and 
seemingly  supernatural  fact,  is  brought  into  the  category  of 
facts  that  are  accountable  or  natural ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
all  accountable  or  natural  facts  are  proved  to  be  in  their  ulti- 
mate genesis  unaccountable  and  supernatural.  And  so  there 
arise  two  antithetical  states  of  mind,  answering  to  the  i^ 
posite  sides  of  that  existence  about  which  we  think.  While 
our  consciousness  of  Kature  under  the  one  aspect  c<mstitutei 
Science,  our  consciousness  of  it  under  the  other  aspect  con* 
stitutes  Beligion.  ^  \ 

Otherwise  contemplating  the  facte,  we  may  say  that  Kdi- 

y  gion  and  Science  have  been  undergoing  a  slow  differentiation ; 
and  that  their  ceaseless  conflicte  have  been  due  to  the  imper- 
fect seputttion  of  their  spheres  and  functions.  ILeligion  has, 
from  the  first,  struggled  to  unite  more  or  less  science  with  its 
nescience ;  Science  has,  from  the  first,  kept  bold  of  more  or 
less  nescience  as  though  it  were  a  part  of  science.  Each  has 
been  obliged  gradually  to  relinquish  that  territory  which  it 
wrongly  churned,  while  it  has  gained  from  the  other  that  to  which 
it  had  a  right ;  and  the  antagonism  between  them  has  been 
an  ineviteble  accompaniment  of  this  process.,  A  more  specifio 
blatoment  will  make  this  clear.  Beligion,  though  al\ 

the  outset  it  asserted  a  mystery,  also  made  nomerous  definite  I 
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aaieitionB  respecting  this  myeteiy — professed  to  know  its  Iia4 
tore  ia  the  nunutest  detail ;  and  in  bo  far  as  it  claimed  poei'A 
tiTe  knowledge,  it  trespassed  upon  the  province  of  Suience.] 
From  the  times  of  early  mythologies,  when  such  intimate  ae- 
quaintance  with  the  myeteiy  was  alleged,  down  to  our  own 
days,  when  but  a  few  abstract  and  vague  propositions  are 
maintained,  Religion  has  been  compelled  by  Science  to  give 
up  one  after  another  of  ita  dogmas — of  those  assumed  cogni- 
donfl  which  it  could  not  substantiate.     In  the  mean  time, 
Science  substituted  for  the  personalities  to  which  Keligion  \ 
ascribed  phenomena,  certain  metaphysical  entities;   and  in  I 
doing  this  it  trespassed  on  the  province  of  Religion ;  since  it  | 
classed  among   the  things  which  it  comprehended,  certain  J 
forms  of  the  incomprehensible.     Partly  by  the  criticisms  of 
Keligion,  which  has  occasionally  called  in  question  its  assump- 
tions, and  partly  as  a  consequence  of  spontaneous  growth, 
Science  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  these  attempts  to  include  f 
within  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  that  which  cannot  bei 
known ;  and  baa  bo  yielded  up  to  Religion  that  which  of  < 
right  belonged   to  it.  So  long  as  this  process  of 

differentiation  is  incomplete,  more  or  lees  of  antagonism 
must  continue.  Gradually  as  the  limits  of  possible  cognition 
are  established,  the  causes  of  conflict  will  diminish.  And 
a  permanent  peace  will  be  reached  when  Science  becomes 
fully  convinced  that  its  explanations  are  proximate  and  re- 
lative; while  Religion  becomes  fnlly  convinced  that  the 
mystery  it  contemplates  is  ultimate  and  absolute. 

Religion  and  Science  are  therefore  necessary  correlatives. 
As  already  hinted,  they  stand  respectively  for  those  Two  anti- 
thetical modes  of  consciousness  which  cannot  exist  asunder. 
A  known  cannot  be  thought  of  apart  from  an  unknown  ;  nor 
can  an  unknown  be  thought  of  apart  irom  a  known.  And  by 
consequence  neither  can  become  more  distinct  without  giving 
greater  distinctness  to  the  other.  To  carry  further  a  meta- 
phor before  used, — they  are  tho  positive  and  negatiTe  poles  of 
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thought ;  of  vMch  neither  can  gain  in  iatensitj  without  in* 
creasing  the  intensity  of  the  other. 

§  31.  Thus  the  oonsciouaneBS  of  an  Inscmtable  Power  mani- 
fested to  us  through  all  phenomena,  has  been  growing  CTer 
clearer ;  ami  must  eventually  be  freed  from  its  imperfections. 
The  certainty  that  on  the  one  hand  such  a  Power  exista,  whilel 
-,  on  the  other  hand  its  nature  transcends  intuition  and  ia  be- 
yond  imagination,  is  the  certainty  towards  which  intelligence 
has  &om  the  first  been  progressing.  To  this  conclosion 
Science  inevitably  arrives  as  it  reaches  its  conges  ;  while  to 
this  conclusion  Beligion  ia  irresistibly  driven  by  criticism. 
And  satisfying  as  it  does  the  demands  of  the  meet  rigorous 
logic  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  the  religious  sentiment 
the  widest  possible  sphere  of  action,  it  ia  the  conclusion  we 
are  bound  to  accept  without  reserve  or  qualification. 

Some  do  indeed  allege  that  though  the  Ultimate  Cause  of 
things  cannot  really  be  thought  of  by  us  as  having  specified 
tittributee,  it  is  yet  incumbent  upon  ua  to  assert  theae  attri- 
butes. Though  the  forms  of  our  consciousness  are  such  that 
^the  Absolute  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree  he  brought 
within  them,  we  are  nevertheless  told  that  we  must  represent 
the  Absolute  to  ourselves  under  these  forms.  As  writes  Ur 
Mansel,  in  the  work  from  which  I  have  already  quoted  largely 
— "  It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  think  of  God  as  personal ;  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  believe  that  He  is  infinite." 

That  this  is  not  the  conclusion  here  adopted,  needs  hardly, 
be  said.  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  foregoing  argu- 
ments, duty  requires  us  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny  personality. 
Our  duty  is  to  submit  ourselves  with  all  humility  to  the 
established  limits  of  our  intelligence ;  and  not  perversely  to 
rebel  against  them.  Let  those  who  can,  believe  that  there  is 
eternal  war  set  between  our  intellectual  Acuities  and  our  mo- 
ral obligations.  I  for  one,  admit  no  such  radical  vice  in  the 
constitution  of  things. 
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This  wliich  to  most  will  seeia  an  essentially  irreligious  po- 
Gition,  is  an  essentially  relig^ioua  one — nay  is  the  religious  one, 
to  vhich,  as  already  ehown,  all  others  are  but  approximations. 
In  the  estimate  it  implies  of  the  Ultimate  Cause,  it  does  not 
fall  short  of  the  alternative  position,  but  exceeds  it.     Those\ 
who  espouse  this  altematiTe  position,  make  the  erroneous  as- 1 
sumption  that  the  choice  is  between  personality  and  some- 1 
titing  lower  than  personality ;    whereas  the  choice  is  rather  1 
between  personality  an.d  something  higher.     Is  -it  not  just  t 
possible  that  there  is  a  mode  of  being  as  much  transcending  | 
Intelligence  and  Will,  as  these  transcend  mechanical  motion  ? 
It  is  true  that  we  are  totally  unable  to  conceive  any  such 
higher  mode  of  being.     But  this  is  not  a  reason  for  question-  I 
ing  its  existence ;  it  is  rather  the  reverse.     Have  we  not  seen 
bow  utterly  incompetent  our  minds  are  to  form  even  an  ap- 

■  proach  to  a  conception  of  that  which  underlies  all  phe- 
nomenaP  Is  it  not  proved  tbat  this  incompetency  is  the  incom- 1 
petency  of  the  Conditioned  to  grasp  the  Unconditioned  ?  Does  > 
it  not  follow  that  the  Ultimate  Cause  cannot  in  any  respect  be 

f^nceived  by  us  because  it  is  in  every  respect  greater  than  can 
be  conceived  ?     And  may  we  not  therefore  rightly  refrain  \ 
from  assigning  to  it  any  attributes  whatever,  on  the  ground  I 
that  such  attributes,  derived  as  they  must  be  from  our  own  I 
natures,  are  not  Ovations  but  degradations  f  Indeed  it  seems  ' 
somewhat  strange  that  men  should  suppose  the  highest  wor- 1 
ship  to  lie  in  assimilating  the  object  of  their  worship  to  them- 1 
selves.     Not  in  asserting  a  transcendant  diflerence,  but  in  as- 
serting a  certain  likeness,  consists  the  element  of  their  creed 
which  they  think  eesentiaL     It  is  true  that  from  the  time 
when  the  rudest  savages  imagined  the  causes  of  all  things  to  j 
be  creatures  of  Seah  and  blood  like  themselves,  down  to  ourl 
own  time,  the  degree  of  assumed  likeness  has  been  diminishing,  \ 
But  though  a  bodily  form  and  substance  similar  to  that  of  man, 
has  long  since  ceased,  among  cultivated  races,  to  be  a  literally- 
conceived  attribute  of  the  Ultimate  Cause — though  the  grosser 
hantan  desires  have  "beea  also  rejected  as  unfit  elements  of  ths 
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ooDoepti(ni-^tlLough  there  ia  soma  heeitation  in  aaoribing  eren 
the  higher  human  feelings,  save  in  greatly  idealized  dhapee ; 
yet  it  is  still  thought  not  only  proper,  but  imperative,  to 
ascribe  the  most  abstract  qualities  of  our  nature.  To  think  of 
the  Creative  Power  as  in  all  respects  anthropomorphous,  ia  now 
oonsiderod  impious  by  men  who  yet  bold  themselves  bound  to 
think  of  the  Creative  Power  as  in  some  respects  anthropomor- 
phous ;  and  who  do  not  see  that  the  one  proceeding  is  bat  an 
evanescent  form  of  the  other.  And  then,  most  marvellous  of 
all,  this  course  is  persisted  in  even  by  those  who  cont^id  that 
we  are  wholly  unable  to  frame  any  conception  whatever  of 
the  Creative  Power.  Afber  it  has  been  shown  that  every  sai^ 
position  respecting  the  genesis  of  the  Universe  commits  tis  to 
alternative  impossibilities  of  thought  —  after  it  has  been 
shown  that  each  attempt  to  conceive  real  existence  ends  in  an 
intellectual  suicide — after  it  has  been  shown  why,  by  the  very 
constitution  of  our  minds,  we  are  eternally  debarred  from 
thinking  <^  the  Absolute  ;  it  is  still  asserted  that  we  ought 
to  think  of  the  Absolute  thus  and  thus.  In  all  imaginable 
ways  we  find  thrust  upon  ns  the  truth,  that  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  know — nay  are  not  even  permitted  to  conceive — 
that  Reality  which  is  behind  the  veil  of  Appearance;  and 
yet  it  is  said  to  be  our  duty  to  believe  (and  in  so  &r  to  oon- 
oeive)  that  this  B«ality  exists  in  a  certain  defined  manner. 
Shall  we  call  this  reverence  ?  or  shall  we  call  it  the  reverse  ? 
Tolnmes  might  be  written  upon  the  impiety  of  the  pious. 
Through  the  printed  and  spoken  thoughts  of  religious  teachen, 
may  almost  everywhere  be  traced  a  professed  familiarity  with 
the  ultimate  mystery  of  things,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it( 
seems  anything  but  congruous  with  the  accompanying  expres- 
sions of  humility.  And  surprisingly  enough,  those  tenets  which 
most  clearly  display  this  &miliarity,  are  those  insisted  upon 
as  forming  the  vital  elements  <^  religions  belief.  The  attitude 
thus  assumed,  can  be  fitly  represented  only  by  further  develop- 
ing a  simile  long  current  in  theological  controvendss  —  the 
■mile  of  Qm  vatoh.    If  for  a  moment  we  SMde  the  grotesque 
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fiuppontioD  that  the  tickmge  and  other  moTementa  of  a  watch 
oooetitBted  a  kind  of  consciouBneas ;  and  that  a  watch  pozsessed 
of  such  a  conaciouanees,  inBisted  on  regarding  the  watchmaker'a 
actionfi  as  detennined  like  its  own  by  Bpringa  and  escapements ; 
wo  shoold  umply  complete  a  parallel  of  which  religious 
teachers  think  mUch.  And  were  we  to  suppose  that  a  watch 
not  only  formulated  the  cause  of  its  e:[L8tence  in  these' 
mechanical  terms,  but  held  that  watohes  were  bound  out  of 
rererence  so  to  formulate  this  cause,  and  even  vituperated,  as 
atheistic  watches,  any  that  did  not  venture  so  to  formulate  it ; 
ve  should  merely  illustrate  the  presumption  of  theologian^  by 
carrying  their  own  argument  a  step  further.  A  few 

extracts  will  bring  home  to  the  reader  the  justice  of  this 
comparison.  We  are  told,  for  example,  by  one  of  high 
repute  among  religious  thinkers,  that  the  Universe  is  "  the 
manifestation  and  abode  of  a  Free  Mind,  like  our  own ;  em- 
bodying His  personal  thought  in.  its  adjustments,  realizing 
TTi'<i  own  ideal  in  ite  phenomena,  just  as  we  express  oor  inner 
faculty  and  character  through  the  natural  language  of  an  ex- 
ternal life.  In  this  view,  we  interpret  Nature  by  Humanity ; 
we  find  the  key  to  her  aspects  in  such  purposes  and  affections 
as  our  own  consciousness  enables  us  to  conceive ;  wo  look 
everywhere  for  physical  signals  of  an  ever-living  Will ;  and 
decipher  the  universe  as  the  autobiography  of  an  Infinite 
Spirit,  repeating  itself  in  miniature  within  our  Finite  Spirit." 
The  same  writer  goes  still  further.  He  not  only  thus  parallels 
the  assimilation  of  the  watchmaker  to  the  watch,— he  not  only 
thinks  the  created  can  "decipher"  "the  autobiography"  of 
the  Creating ;  but  he  asserts  Uiat  the  necessary  limits  of  the 
one  are  neceasary  limits  of  the  other.  He  primary  qualities 
of  bodies,  he  says, "  belong  eternally  to  the  material  datum  ob> 
jectiTe  to  Gtod "  and  control  his  acts ;  while  the  secondary 
ones  are  "  products  of  pure  Inventive  Kesson  and  Determining 
Will" — constitute  "the  realm  of  Divine  originality."  •  •  • 
'*  While  on  this  Secondary  field  His  Mind  and  ours  are  thus 
oontrssted,  they  meet  in  resemUance  again  apon  the  Friioary ; 
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for  ihe  efolutions  of  deduotiTe  \Reasoa  there  is  but  one  track 
possible  to  all  intelligeiicea ;  no  merum  arbitrium  can  inter- 
change the  false  and  true,  or  make  more  than  one  geometry, 
one  scheme  of  pure  f  hyeics,  for  all  worlds ;  and  the  Omnipo- 
tent Architect  Himself,  in  realizing  the  Kosmical  conception, 
in  shaping  the  orbits  out  of  immensity  and  determining  seaaona 
out  of  eternity,  could  but  follow  the  laws  of  curvature,  mea- 
sure and  proportion.*'  That  is  to  say,  the  Ultimate  Cause  is  like 
a  human  mechanic,  not  only  as  "shaping*'  the  "material  datum 
objective  to  "  Kim,  but  also  as  being  obliged  to  conform  to 
the  necessary  properties  of  that  datum."  Nor  is  this  all. 
There  follows  some  account  of  "  the  Divine  psychology,"  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  "  we  Icam  "  "  the  character  of  God 
— the  order  of  affections  in  Hi  in  "  from  "the  distribution  of 
authority  in  the  hierarchy  of  our  impulses."  In  other  words, 
it  is  ^eged  that  the  Ultimate  Cause  has  deairee  that  are  to  be 
classed  as  higher  and  lower  like  our  own.*  Every 

one  has  heard  of  the  king  who  wished  he  had  been  present  at 
the  creation  of  the  world,  that  he  might  have  given  good  ad- 
vice. He  was  humble  however  compared  with  those  who  pro- 
fess to  understand  not  only  the  relation  of  the  Creating  to  the 
created,  but  also  how  the  Creating  is  constituted.  And  yet 
this  transcendant  audacity,  which  claims  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  the  Power  manifested  to  us  through  all  existence — 
nay  even  to  stand  behind  that  Power  and  nota  the  conditions 
to  its  action  —this  it  is  which  passes  current  as  piety !  May 
we  not  without  hesitation  affirm  that  a  sincere  recognition  of 
the  truth  that  our  own  and  all  other  existence  is  a  mystery 
absolutely  and  for  ever  beyond  our  comprehension,  contains 
more  of  true  religion  than  all  ^e  dogmatic  theology  ever 
written  P 

Meanwhile  let  us  recognize  whatever  of  permanent  good 
there  is  in  these  perBiBtent  attempts  to  frame  conceptions  oi 
that  which  cannot  be  conceived.    From  the  beginning  it  has 
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been  only  through  the  successiye  failures  of  such  oonceptiotu 
to  satisfy  the  mind,  that  higher  and  higher  ones  have  been 
gndnally  reached;  iind  doubtless,  the  conceptionB  now  cunent 
are  indispensable  as  transitional  oLodes  of  tbonght.  Even 
mora  than  this  may  be  willingly  conceded.  It  is  possible, 
nay  probable,  that  under  their  most  abstract  forms,  ideas  of 
this  order  will  always  continue  to  occupy  the  background  of 
cior  conscioaBness.  Very  likely  there  will  ever  remain  a  need 
to  give  shape  to  that  indefinite  sense  of  an  TTltimate  Existence, 
^lich  fonns  the  basis  of  our  intelligence.  "We  shall  alwayi 
be  under  the  necessity  of  contemplating  it  as  some  mode  of  be- 
ing; that  is — of  representing  it  to  ooiselvea  in  some  form  of 
thought,  however  vagae.  And  we  shall  not  err  in  doing  this 
so  long  as  we  treat  every  notion  we  thus  frame  as  merely  a 
symbol,  utterly  without  resemblance  to  that  for  which  it 
stands.  Perhaps  the  constant  fonnatioQ  of  such  symbols  and 
constant  rejection  of  them  as  inadequate,  may  be  hereaftor, 
aa  it  has  hitl^rto  been,  a  means  of  discipline.  Perpetually  to 
construct  ideas  requiring  the  utmost  stretch  of  our  faculties, 
and  perpetually  to  find  that  such  ideas  must  be  abandoned  as 
futile  miagmations,  may  realize  to-us  more  fully  than  any  other 
course,  the  greatness  of  that  which  we  vainly  strive  to  grasp. 
Such  eoorta  and  failures  may  serve  to  mniiitftiii  in  our  minilR 
a  due  seose  of  the  incommensurable  difference  between  the 
Conditioned  and  the  Unconditioned.  By  continually  seeking 
to  tnow  and  being  continually  thrown  back  with  a  deepened 
oonviotion  of  the  impossibility  of  knowing,  we  may  keep  alive 
the  consciousness  that  it  is  alike  our  highest  wisdom  and  our 
highest  duty  to  regard  that  through  which  all  things  exist  aa 
The  Unknowable. 

8  32.  An  immense  majority  will  refuse  with  more  or  leas  of\ 
indigiiation,  a  belief  seeming  to  them  so  shadowy  and  indefinite. 
Having  always  embodied  the  Ultimate  Cause  so  far  as  was 
needfitl  to  its  mental  realization,  they  must  necessarily  result  { 
(be  substitution  of  an  Ultimate  Cause  which  cannot  be  men-   \ 
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tally  realized  at  all  "  Yon  offer  as,"  the^p^y,  "  bh  nnthink- 
ftble  ahofTaotion  in  place  of  &  Being  towards  vrtiom  we  may 
eatertain  defimte  feelings.  Though  we  are  told  that  the  Ab- 
solate  is  real,  yet  aince  we  are  not  allowed  to  conceive  it,  it 
might  as  well  be  a  pure  negation.  Instead  of  a  Power  which 
we  cui  regard  as  having  some  e^rmpathy  with  us,  yoa  woold 
have  us  contemplate  a  Power  to  which  no  emotion  whatever 
can  be  ascribed.  And  so  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  very 
Bubetsnce  of  our  faith." 

This  kind  of  protest  of  necessity  aocompaniee  every  change 
&om  a  lower  creed  to  a  higher.  The  b^ef  in  a  commanity 
of  nature  between  himself  and  the  object  of  his  wotBhip,  has 
always  been  to  man  a  satisfactory  one ;  and  he  has  alwavv 
accepted  with  reluctance  those  successively  leas  concrete  con- 
ceptions which  have  been  forced  upon  him.  Doubtless,  in  all 
times  and  places,  it  has  consoled  the  barbarian  to  think  of  his 
deities  as  so  exactly  like  himself  in  nature,  that  they  could  be 
bribed  by  offeringa  of  food ;  anid  the  assurance  that  deities 
could  not  be  so  propitiated,  must  have  been  repugnant,  be- 
cause it  deprived  him  of  an  easy  method  of  gaining  super- 
natural protection.  To  the  Greeks  it  was  manifestly  a  source 
of  comfort  that  on  occasions  of  difficulty  they  could  obtain, 
through  oracles,  the  advice  of  their  gods, — nay,  might  even 
get  the  personal  aid  of  their  gods  in  battle ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably a  very  genuine  anger  which  they  visited  upon  philo- 
sophers who  called  in  question  these  gross  ideas  of  their  my- 
thology. A  religion  which  teaches  the  Hindoo  that  it  is 
impossible  to  purchase  eternal  happiness  by  placing  himself 
under  the  wheel  of  Juggernaut,  can  scarcely  fail  to  seem  a 
cruel  one  to  him;  since  it  deprives  him  of  the  pleasniable 
consciooaness  that  he  can  at  will  exchange  miseries  for  joys. 
Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  to  our  Catholic  ancestors,  the  belie& 
that  crimes  could  be  compounded  for  by  the  building  of 
churches,  that  their  own  punishments  and  ihoee  of  their  re- 
latives could  be  abridged  by  the  saying  of  masses,  and  that 
divine  aid  or  forgiveoeas  might  be  gained  through  the  inter- 
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oeeaion  of  sainte,  \.  jre  highly  solacing  onei ;  and  th&t  Fro> 
testoQtisiii,  in  substituting  the  conception  of  a  God  eo  com- 
p&ratirelj  unlike  ourselves  as  not  to  be  iofluenced  by  such 
methoda,  mogt  hare  appeared  to  them  hard  and  cold, 
Naturally,  therefore,  we  nfUst  expect  a  further  step  in  the 
same  direction  to  meet  with  a  similar  reeistance  from  outraged 
sentiments.  If  o  mental  revolution  can  be  accomplished 

without  more  or  less  of  laceration.  Be  it  a  change  of  habit  or  i 
a  change  of  conviction,  it  must,  if  the  habit  or  conviction  be  I 
strong,  do  violence  to  some  of  the  fadings ;  and  these  must ' 
of  oourse  oppose  it.  For  long-experienced,  and  therefore* 
definite,  sources  of  satisfaction,  have  to  be  substituted  sourcea 
of  satisfaction  that  have  not  been  experienced,  and  arcA 
therefore  indefinite.  That  which  is  relatively  well  known! 
and  real,  has  to  be  given  up  for  that  which  is  relatively  I 
unknown  aiid  ideaL  And  of  course  such  an  exchange  cannot 
be  made  without  a  conflict  involving  pain.  Espe- 

cially then  must  there  arise  a  strong  antagonism  to 
any  alteration  in  eo  deep  and  vital  a  conception  as  that 
with  which  we  are  here  dealing.  Underlying,  as  this 
conception  does,  all  others,  a  modification  of  it  threatens  to 
reduce  the  superstructure  to  ruins.  Or  to  change  the 
metaphor — being  the  root  with  which  are  connected  our 
ideaa  of  goodness,  rectitude,  or  duty,  it  appears  impossible 
that  it  should  be  transformed  without  causing  these  to 
wither  away  and  die.  l^e  whole  higher  part  of  the  nature 
almost  of  necessity  takes  up  arms  against  a  change  which,  by 
destroying  the  eetabiished  associations  of  thonght,  seema 
to  eradicate  morality. 

This  is  by  no  means  all  that  has  to  be  said  for  such  pro- 
tests. There  is  a  much  deeper  meaning  in  them.  They  do 
not  simply  express  the  natural  repugnance  to  a  revolution  of 
belief,  here  made  specially  intense  by  the  vital  importance  of 
the  belief  to  be  revolutionized ;  but  they  also  express  an  I 
instinctive  adhesion  to  a  belief  that  is  in  one  sense  the  best  I 
—the  best  for  those  who  thus  cUng  to  it,  though  not  ib-  \ 
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Btractedly  the  best.  For  here  let  me  remark  ttn 

what  were  above  Bpoken  of  sa  the  imperfectiona  of  Religicm 
at  first  great  but  gradually  diminisliuig,  have  been  impra^ec' 
tions  only  as  measured  by  an  absolute  st^idard  ;  and  not  ai 
measured  by  gc  relative  one.  Speaking  generally,  the  reli^oi 
current  in  each  age  and  among  each  people,  has  been  at 
near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as  it  was  then  and  then 
possible  for  men  to  receive :  the  more  or  less  concrete  fbnm 
in  which  it  has  embodied  the  truth,  have  simply  been  the 
means  of  making  thinkable  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
unthinkable ;  and  so  have  for  the  lime  being  served  U 
increase  its  impressiveness.  If  we  consider  the  con- 

ditions of  the  case,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  an  unav<naabl( 
condusion.  During  each  stage  of  evolution,  men  must  thiol 
in  such  terms  of  thought  as  they  possess.  While  all  th« 
conspicuous  changes  of  which  they  can  observe  the  origins, 
have  men  and  animals  ae  antecedents]  they  are  unable  tc 
think  of  antecedents  in  general  under  any  other  shapes ;  and 
hence  creative  agencies  are  of  necessity  conceived  by  them 
in  these  shapes.  If  during  this  phase,  these  concrete  con- 
ceptions were  taken  from  them,  and  the  attempt  made  tc 
pve  them  comparatively  abstract  conceptions,  the  resoll 
would  be  to  leave  their  minds  with  none  at  all ;  since  th< 
substituted  ones  could  not  be  mentally  represented.  Simi- 
larly with  every  successive  stage  of  religious  belief,  down  tc 
the  last.  Though,  as  accumulating  e^teriences  slowly  mo- 
dify the  earliest  ideas  of  causal  personalities,  there  grow  uj 
more  general  and  vague  ideas  of  them ;  yet  these  cannot  be 
at  once  replaced  by  others  still  more  general  and  vague. 
Further  experiences  must  supply  the  needful  further  abstrac- 
tions, before  the  mental  void  left  by  the  destruction  of  sucE 
inferior  ideas  can  be  fiUed  by  ideas  of  a  superior  order.  And 
at  the  present  time,  the  refusal  to  abandon  a  relatively  concrete 
notion  for  a  relatively  abstract  one,  implies  the  inability  tc 
frame  the  relatively  abstract  one ;  and  so  proves  that  the 
change  would  be  premature  and  injurioua.  StiU 
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more  clearly  shall  we  see  tlie  mjunousness  of  any  ancli 
premature  change,  on  observing  that  the  effecta  of  &  belief 
apon  coodnct  must  be  diminiahed  in  {iroportion  as  the  TiTid- 
ness  with  vhich  it  is  realized  becomes  less.  EtlIs  and 
benefits  akin  to  those  which  the  savage  has  personally  felt, 
or  learned  from  those  who  have  felt  them,  are  the  only  evils 
and  beaefita  he  can  understand ;  and  these  must  be  looked 
for  as  coming  in  ways  like  those  of  which  he  baa  had  ex- 
perieace.  His  deities  must  be  imagined  to  have  like  mo- 
tives and  passiona  and  methods  with  the  beings  around  him ; 
for  motives  and  passionB  and  methods  of  a  higher  character, 
being  unknown  to  him,  and  in  great  measure  unthinkable  by 
him,  cannot  be  bo  realized  in  thought  aa  to  influence  bis 
deeds.  During  every  phase  of  civilization,  the  actions  oft 
the  Unseen  Kealiiy,  as  well  as  the  resulting  rewards  and/ 
pmiiahmentB,  being  conceivable  only  in  such  forms  as  ez-| 
perience  furnishes,  to  supplant  them  by  higher  ones  before! 
wider  experiences  have  made  higher  tmes  conoeivable,  is  to| 
set  up  vt^e  and  oninfluential  motives  for  definite  and  in- 
fluential ones.  Even  now,  for  the  great  mass  of  men, 
unable  through  lack  of  culture  to  trace  out  with  due  clear- 
ness those  good  and  bad  consequences  which  conduct  brings 
round  through  the  MfAhliahBJjwjftr  of  the  TTn^osable,  it  is 
needful  that  there  should  be  vividly  depicted  &tuie  torments 
and  future  joys— pains  and  pleasures  of  adefinitekind,  produced 
in  a  manner  direct  and  simple  enough  to  be  clearly  ima- 
gined. If  ay  still  more  qiust  be  conceded.  Few  if  any 
are  as  yet  fitted  wholly  to  dispense  with  such  conceptions  as  are 
current.  Thehighestabstraotiona  take  so  great  a  mental  pow^ 
to  realize  with  any  vividness,  and  are  so  inoperative  upon  con^ 
duct  oolees  they  are  vividly  realized,  that  their  regolatiTe 
fects  must  for  a  long  period  to  come  be  appreciable  on  but 
imaU  minority.  To  see  clearly  how  a  right  or  wrong  act 
generates  consequences,  internal  and  external,  that  go  on 
branching  out  more  widely  as  years  progress  requires  a  rare 
power  of  analysis.     To  mentally  represent  even  a  single  series 
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of  these  Gonseqnences,  aa  it  atretches  oat  into  the  remote  futon 
requires  an  equally  rare  power  of  imagination.  And  to  csfi 
mate  these  consequences  in  their  totality,  eTcr  moltiplying  ii 
number  whale  diminishing  in  intensity,  requiree  a  g^aap  o 
thought  possessed  by  none.  Yet  it  is  only  by  such  analj^ 
such  imagination,  and  such  grasp,  that  conduct  can  be  light 
ly  guided  in  the  absence  of  all  other  control :  only  bo  can  ul 
timate  rewards  and  penalties  be  made  to  outweigh  proximat 
pAins  and  pleasures.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that  throughout  th< 
progress  of  the  race,  men's  experiences  of  the  effects  of  condoc 
have  been  slowly  generalized  into  principles — were  it  not  tha 
these  principles  have  been  from  generation  to  generation  in 
sbted  on  by  parents,  upheld  by  public  opinion,  sanctified  by  re 
ligion,  and  enforced  by  threato.of  eternal  damnation  for  dis 
obedience  —  were  it  not  that  under  these  potent  inflnencee 
habits  have  been  modified,  and  the  feelings  proper  to  then 
made  innate  — were  it  not,  in  short,  that  we  have  beei 
rendered  in  a  considerable  degree  organically  moral ;  it  i 
certain  that  disastrous  results  would  ensue  from  the  remoYa 
of  those  strong  and  distinct  motives  which  the  cnrrent  belie 
supplies.  Even  be  it  is,  those  who  rehnquish  the  faith  h 
which  they  have  been  brought  up,  for  this  most  abstract  fait1 
in  which  Science  and  Beligion  unite,  may  not  uncommon! 
fail  to  act  up  to  their  convictions.  Left  to  their  oi^anio  mor 
slity,  enforced  only  by  general  reasonings  imperfectly  wrough 
out  and  difficult  to  ke^  before  the  mind,  their  defects  o 
nature  will  often  come  out  more  strongly  than  they  wouli 
have  done  under  their  previous  creed.  The  substituted  creei 
can  become  adequately  operative  only  when  it  becomes,  lik 
the  present  one,  an  element  in  early  education,  and  has  thi 
support  of  a  strong  social  sanction.  Nor  will  men  be  quiti 
ready  for  ii  until,  through  the  continuance  of  a  disciplini 
which  has  already  partially  moulded  them  to  the  condition 
of  social  existence,  they  are  completely  moulded  to  thos( 
wmditions. 
We  must  therefore  reoognize  the  reastance  to  a  change  ot 
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UieoI<^ie&l  opimoc,  as  in  great  measure  salutary.  It  is  not  ' 
simply  that  strong  and  deep-rooted  feelings  are  neceeaarily 
excited  to  antagonism — it  ia  not  simply  that  the  highest  moral 
sentiments  join  in  the  condemnation  of  a  change  which  seenu 
to  undermine  their  authority ;  bat  it  is  that  a  real  adaptation 
exists  between  an  established  belief  and  the  natures  of  those 
who  defend  it ;  and  that  the  tenacity  of  the  defence  measures 
tbecompletaneasoftheadaptation.  Formsof religion,likeform8 
of  government,  must  be  fit  for  those  who  live  under  them ;  and 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  that  fonn  which  is  fittest  is  that 
for  which  there  is  an  instinctive  preierence.  As  certainly  as  a 
barbarous  race  needs  a  harsh  terrestrial  rule,  and  habitually 
shows  attachment  to  a  despotism  capable  of  the  necessary 
rigour  ;  so  certainly  does  such  a  race  need  a  belief  in  a  celes- 
tial rule  that  is  aimikrly  harsh,  and  habitually  shows  attach- 
ment to  such  a  belief.  And  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  sud- 
den substitution  of  &ee  institutions  for  tyrannical  ones,  is  sure 
to  be  followed  by  a  reaction ;  so,  if  a  creed  full  of  dread&l 
ideal  penalties  is  all  at  once  replaced  by  one  presenting  ideal 
penalties  that  are  comparatiTely  gentle,  there  will  inevitably 
be  a  return  to  some  modification  of  the  old  belief.  The 

parallelism  holds  yet  further.  During  those  early  stages  ifi 
which  there  is  an  extreme  incongruity  between  the  relatively 
best  and  the  absolutely  best,  both  political  and  religiouschanges, 
when  at  rare  intervals  they  occur,  are  necessanly  violent ;  and 
necessarily  entail  violent  retrogressions.  But  as  the  incongruity 
tbetween  that  which  is  and  that  which  should  be,  diminishes,  the 
changes  become  more  moderate,  and  are  succeeded  by  more  mo- 
derate retrogressions ;  until,  as  these  movements  and  counter- 
movements  decrease  in  amount  and  increase  in  frequency, 
they  merge  into  an  almosf  continuous  growth.  That  adhesion 
to  old  institutions  and  beliefe,  which,  in  primitive  societies, 
opposes  an  iron  barrier  te  any  advance,  and  which,  after  the 
barrier  has  been  at  length  burst  through,  brings  hack  the  in- 
stitations  and  beliefs  from  that  too-forward  position  to  which 
the  momentDm  of  change  bad  carried  them,  and  bo  helps  to 
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re-adapt  social  conditioiis  to  the  popular  character — this  adhe- 
sion to  old  inatitution  and  beliefs,  eventnaUy  becomes  the  con- 
ataot  check  by  which  the  constant  advance  is  prerented  from 
being  too  rapid.  This  holds  true  of  religious  creeds  and  formB, 
as  of  ciTil  ones.  And  so  we  team  that  theological  conservB- 
tism,  like  political  conservatism,  has  an  all-important  function. 

§  33.  That  spirit  of  toleration  which  is  so  maiked  a  charao 
teristic  of  modem  times,  and  is  daily  growing  more  conspica- 
ous,  has  thus  a  far  deeper  meaning  than  is  supposed.  What 
we  commonly  regard  simply  as  a  due  respect  for  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  is  really  a  necessary  condition  to  the  bal- 
ancing of  the  progressive  and  oonservatiTe  tendencies — ^ia  s 
means  of  maintaining  the  adaptation  between  men's  beliefs 
and  their  natures.  It  is  therefore  a  spirit  to  be  fostered ;  and 
it  is  a  spirit  which  the  catholic  thinker,  who  perceives  the  Amc-| 
tions  of  these  various  conflicting  creeds,  should  above  all  other 
men  display.  Doubtless  whoever  feels  the  greatness 

of  the  error  to  which  hia  feUows  cling  and  the  greatness  of  the 
truth  which  they  reject,  will  find  it  hard  to  show  a  doe  pe- 
tienco.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  listen  calmly  to  the  futile  argn- 
ments  used  in  support  of  irrational  doctrines,  and  to  the  mis< 
representation  of  antagonist  doctrines.  It  is  hard  for  him  to 
bear  the  manifestation  of  that  pride  of  ignorance  which  so  far 
exceeds  the  pride  of  science.  Naturally  enough  snch  a  one 
vrill  be  indignant  when  charged  with  irreligion  because  he 
declines  to  acc€^  the  carpenter-theory  of  creation  as  the  most 
worthy  one.  He  may  think  it  needless  as  it  is  difficult,  to  con- 
ceal his  repugnance  to  a  creed  which  tacitly  ascribes  to  The 
Unknowable  a  love  of  adulation  such  as  would  be  despised  in 
a  human  being.  Convinced  as  he  is  that  all  pnnishment,  as 
we  see  it  wrought  out  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  but  a  disguised 
beneficence,  there  will  perhaps  escape  &om  him  an  angry  con- 
demnation of  the  belief  that  punishment  is  a  divine  vengeance, 
and  that  divine  vengeance  is  eternal  He  may  be  tempted  to 
■how  his  contempt  when  he  is  told  that  actions  instigated  by 
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an  unselfish  Bymp&thy  or  by  a  pure  love  of  rectitude,  are 
mtrinsically  Bmful ;    and  that   conduct  is  truly  good  only 
when  it  is  due  to  a  &ith  vhoae  openly-professed  motive-  is 
other-irorldliiieBS.  But  he  must  restrain  such  feelings.  Though^ 
he  may  be  unable  to  do  this  daring  the  exdtrauent  of  contro-  I 
versy,  or  when  otherwise  brought  &ce  to  iace  with  current  | 
BQpeietitiouB,  he  must  yet  qnaliiy  his  aut^onism  in  calmer  I 
moments ;  bo  that  his  mature  judgment  and  resulting  condncy 
may  be  without  bias. 

To  this  end  let  him  ever  bear  in  mind  three  cardinal 
facts — two  of  them  already  dwelt  upon,  and  one  still  to -be 
pointed  out.  The  first  is  that  with  which  we  eet* 

out ;   namely  the  existence  oT"a  fundamental  verity  under  I 
all  forms  of  rdigion,  however  degraded.     In  each  of  them  I 
there  is  a  soul  of  truth.     Through  the  gross  body  of  dogmas 
traditions  and  rit«B  which  contain  it,  it  is  always  visible — 
dimly  or  clearly  as  the  case  may  be.     This  it  is  which  gives 
vitality  even  to  the  rodeet  creed ;    this  it  is  which  survives 
every  modification ;  and  this  it  is  which  we  must  not  forget    - 
when   condemning  the  forms  under  which  it  is  present- 
ed. The  ificood  of  these  cardinal  &ct8,  set  forth  at 
length  in  the  foregoing  section,  ie,  that  while  those  concrete 
elements  in  which  each  creed  embodies  this  soul  of  truth! 
are  bad  as  measured  by  an  absolute  standiurd,  they  are  goocft 
as  measured  by  a  relative  standard.     Though  from  higher! 
perceptions  they  hide  the  abstract  verity  within  them ;  yeti 
to  lower  perceptions  they  render  this  verity  more  appreciable 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.     They  serve  to  make  j«^  and  _^ 
influential  over  men,  that  which  would  else  be  unreal  and  onin-  '~ 
fluentiaL    Or  we  may  call  them  the  protective  envelopes, 
without  which  the  contained  truth  would  die.  The 
remauiinq   Mw^^T^nl  fact  is,  that  these  various  belie&  ai« 
p^ts  of  the  constituted  ord^  of  thiags ;  and  not  accidental  > 
but  necessary  parts.     Seeing  how  one  or  other  of  them  is  1 
everywhere  present ;    is  of  perennial  growth ;    and  when  j 
oat  down,  redevelopes  in  a  form  but  slighty  modified ;  we 
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zannot  avoid  the  mfereoce  that  they  are  needful  accomponi- 
meots  of  htuuan  life,  severally  fitted  to  the  societies  in 
which  they  are  indigenous.  From  the  highest  point  of 
view,  we  miut  reo^nize  them  as  elements  in  that  great 
evolution  of  which  the  beginning  and  end  are  beyond  oar 
knowledge  or  conception — as  modes  of  manifestation  of  The 
Unknowable ;  and  as  having  this  for  their  warrant. 

Our  toleration  therefore  should  be  the  widest  possible.  Or 
rather,  we  should  aim  at  something  beyond  toleration,  as  com- 
monly underBtood.  In  dealing  with  alien  beliets,  our  endea- 
vour must  be,  not  simply  to  refrain  from  injustioe  of  word  or 
deed ;  but  also  to  do  justice  by  an  open  recognition  of  poatiTe 
worth.  We  moat  qualify  our  disagreement  with  as  much  aa 
may  be  of  sympathy. 

§  34.  These  admissions  will  perhaps  be  held  to  imply,  that 
the  cmrent  theolc^  should  be  passively  accepted ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  should  not  he  actively  opposed.  "  Why,"  it  may  be 
asked,  "  if  all  creeds  have  an  averse  fitness  to  their  times  and 
places,  should  we  not  rest  content  with  that  to  which  we  are 
bom?  If  the  established  belief  contains  an  essential  tmth 
—if  the  forma  under  which  it  presents  this  tmth,  though 
intarinsically  bad,  are  eztrinsicaUy  good — if  the  abc^tion  of 
these  forms  would  be  at  present  detrimental  to  the  great  ma- 
jority— nay,  if  there  are  scarcely  any  to  whom  tite  ultimate 
and  most  abstract  belief  can  furnish  an  adequate  rule  of  life ; 
surely  it  is  wrong,  for  the  present  st  least,  to  propagate  this 
ultimate  and  most  abstract  belief." 

The  reply  is,  that  though  existing  religious  ideas  and  in- 
Btitufions  have  an  average  adaptation  to  the  characters  of  the 
people  who  live  under  them ;  yet,  as  these  characters  are  ever 
changing,  the  adaptation  is  ever  becoming  imperfect ;  and  the 
ideas  and  institutionB  need  remodelling  with  a  frequency  pro- 
portionate to  the  rapidity  of  the  change.  Hence,  while  it  is 
requisite  that  iree  play  should  be  given  to  conservative  thought 
and  action,  progressive  thought  and  action  must  also  have  free' 
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plav.  Without  tlie  agency  of  both,  there  cannot  be  those  am*  ^ 
tmnal  re-^daptatioiis  which  orderly  progreas  demands. 

Whoever,  beeitatos  to  utter  that  which  he  thinks  the  high- 
est troth,  leet  it  should  be  too  mnch  in  advance  of  the  time,  " 
may  reassure  himself  by  looking  at  his  acts  from  an  imper-  -; 
Bonal  point  of  view.  I^et  him  duly  realize  the  fact  that  opin- 
ion is  the  agency  through  which  character  adapts  external 
arrangemaits  to  itself — that  his  opinion  rightly  forms  part  of 
this  ftgent^ — is  a  unit  of  force,  constitntiQg,  with  other  such 
units,  the  general  power  which  works  out  social  changes ;  and 
he  will  perceive  that  he  may  properly  give  full  utterance  to 
his  innermost  conviction :  leaving  it  to  produce  what  efTect  it 
may.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  has  in  him  these  sympa- 
thies with  some  principles  and  repugnance  to  others.  He, 
with  all  his  capacities,  and  aspirations,  and  belief,  is  not  an 
accident,  bnt  a  product  of  the  time.  He  must  remember  that 
while  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  past,  he  is  a  parent  of  the  ia.- 
ture ;  and  that  his  thoughts  are  as  children  bom  to  him, 
which  he  may  not  carelessly  let  die.  He,  like  every  other 
man,  may  properly  consider  himself  as  one  of  the  myriad 
agencies  through  whom  works  the  Unknown  Cause ;  and 
when  the  Unknown  Cause  produces  in  him  a  certain  belief, 
be  is  therel^  authorized  to  profess  and  act  out  that  belief. 
"Sfst,  to  render  in  their  highest  sense  the  words  of  the  poet — 

Ifatnre  ii  nude  better  by  no  msBn, 

Bat  nstnn  make*  that  mean :  otst  tbst  art 
Wbicli  jon  lay  addi  to  nature,  ii  an  art 
That  natota  makei. 

Not  as  adventitious  therefore  will  the  wise  man  regard  the 
faith  which  is  in  him.  The  highest  truth  he  sees  he  will 
fearlessly  utter ;  knowing  that,  let  what  may  coma  of  it,  he  is 
thus  playing  his  right  part  in  the  world — knowing  that  if  he 
can  effect  the  change  he  aims  at — well :  if  not — well  also ; 
tlunigh  not «  welL 
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§  35.  Aftbb  conclading  that  we  cannot  tnow  tlie  ulti- 
mate nature  of  thatwliich  is  manifeated  to  na,  there  arise  J 
the  qaestiona — What  ia  it  that  we  know  ?     In  what  sense  I 
do  we  fcoow  it  J  And  in  what  consists  onr  high^t  knowledge  I 
of  it  f     Haying  repudiated  as  impossible  the  Philosophy 
which  professes  to  fonnnlate  Being  as  distingoiahed  from 
Appearance,  it  becomes  needfbl  to  say  what  Philosophy 
truly  ia — ^not  simply  to  specify  its  limits,  but  to  specify  its 
character  within  those  limits.     Given  a  certain  sphere  as  the 
sphere  to  which  human  intelligence  is  restricted,  and  there 
remains  to  define  the  peculiar  product  of  human  intelli- 
gence  which  may  still  be  called  Philosophy. 

In  doing  this,  we  may  advantageously  avail  ourselves  of 
the  method  followed  at  the  outset,  of  separating  &om  con- 
ceptionB  that  are  partially  or  mainly  erroneous,  the  element 
of  truth  they  contain.  As  ui  the  chapter  on  "  Beligion  and 
Science,^'  it  was  inferred  that  religious  beliefs,  wrong  as 
they  might  individually  be  in  their  particular  forms,  never- 
theless probably  each  contained  an  essential  verity,  and  that 
this  was  most  likely  common  to  them  all ;  so  in  this  place  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  past  and  present  beliefs  respecting  the 
nature  of  Philosophy,  are  none  of  them  wholly  &l8e,  and 
that  that  in  which  they  are  true  is  that  in  which  they  ^^ree. 
We  bare  here,  then,  to  do  what  was  done  there—"  to  com- 
pue  all  opinions  of  the  same  genus ;  to  set  aside  as  mxae  or 
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less  diBcreditidg  one  another  those  varioiiB  special  and  co 
Crete  el^neuts  in  which  snch  opinions  disagree ;  to  obser 
what  remains  after  the  discordant  constituents  have  be 
eliminated;  and  to  find  for  this  remaining  oonstitnent  tli 
abstract  expression  which  holds  true  thronghont  its  divi 
gent  modifications." 

{  36.  Earlier  specnlations  being  passed  over,  we  s 
that  among  the  Greeks,  before  there  had  arisen  any  noti 
of  Philosophy  in  general,  apart  from  particular  forms 
Philosophy,  the  particular  forms  of  it  &om  which  t 
general  notion  was  to  arise,  were  hypotheses  respectii 
some  nniversal  principle  that  constituted  the  essence  of 
I  concrete  kinds  of  being.  To  the  question — "  What  is  tl 
,  invariaile  exittence  of  which  these  are  variable  states 
!  there  were  sundry  answers  —  Water,  Air,  Fire.  A .  ck 
of  hypotheses  of  this  all-embracing  character  having  be 
propounded,  it  became  possible  for  Pythagoras  to  concei 
of  Philosophy  in  the  abstract,  as  knowledge  the  most  rem( 
&om  practical  ends ;  and  to  define  it  as  "  knowledge  of  i 
material  and  eternal  things : "  "  the  cause  of  the  mater 
existence  of  things,"  being,  in  his  view.  Number.  The 
after,  we  find  continned  a  pnftmit  of  Philosophy  as  soj 
ultimate  interpretation  of  the  Universe,  assumed  to  be  p 
■sihle,  whether  actoally  reached  in  any  case  or  not.  And 
the  course  of  this  pursuit,  various  such  ultimate  interprel 
tions  were  given  as  that  "  One  is  the  b^inning  of 
things ;"  that  "  the  One  is  God ;"  that  "  the  One  is  Finite 
that  "  the  One  is  Infinite ;"  that  "  InteUigenoe  is  the  govei 
ing  prtntnple  of  things ; "  and  bO  on.  From  all  which  it 
plain  that  the  knowledge  supposed  to  constitute  Philosopl 
differed  from  other  knowledge  in  its  transcendent,  exhansti 
character.  In  the  subseqaent  coarse  of  specnlatic 

after  the  Sceptics  had  shaken  men's  &ith  in  their  powers 
reaching  snch  transcendent  knowledge,  there  grew  iip 
much-restricted  conception  of  Philosophy.     Under  Sociati 
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and  Btni  more  under  the  StoicB,  Pliilosopliy  became  little'* 
else  than  the  doctrine  of  right  liying.  Its  Bahject-matteiA 
was  practicslly  oat  down  to  the  proper  mling  of  conduct, 
pnblic  and  private.  Not  indeed  that  the  proper  ruling  of 
condact,  as  oonceired  by  snndry  of  the  later  Greek  thinkers 
to  constitate  eabject-matter  of  Philosophy,  answered  to  what 
was  popularly  onderetopd  by  the  proper  roling  of  condnct. 
The  injnnctions  of  2^no  were  not  of  the  same  class  as  those 
which  gpnided  men  from  early  times  downwards,  in  their 
daily  observances,  aacrifices,  cnstoms,  all  having  more  or 
leas  of  religiona  sanction ;  bnt  they  were  principles  of  action 
enonciated  without  reference  to  times,  or  persons,  or  special 
coses.  What,  then,  was  the  constant  element  in', 

these  nnHke  ideas  of  Philosophy  held  by  the  ancients  f  | 
Clearly  the  character  in  which  this  last  idea  ajj^s  with  the  ) 
first,  is  that  within  its  sphere  of  inqoiry.  Philosophy  seeks  for  ) 
wide  and  de^  troths,  as  distinguished  &om  the  mnltitadi-  | 
nooB  detailed  buths  which  the  sur&ces  of  things  and  actions 
present. 

By^compariog  the  conceptions  ^  PhiloBophy  that  haTe 
been  cnirent  in  modern  tuiies,  we  get  a  like  result.     The 
disciples  ^f  tjcbelling,  ricEte,~ond  their  kindred,  join  the  i 
Hegeliui  in  ridiculing  the  ao-called  Philosophy  which  bas 
usurped  the  title  in   Eogluid.     Not  without  reason,  they  i 
laugh  on  reaSn^  of  "  FhiloBopliical  instruments ;"  and  would  | 
deny  that  any  one  of  the  papers  in  the  FhUasophical  Trans-  ^ 
actions  has  the  least  claim  to  come  under  such  a  title.  .Sfitali- 

rejectas  absurd  the  imagined  P^ilnanpTiy  nf  the  German 
schools.  J^  ccmsciousneBs  cannot_bB.  transcendedj^tbey  hold 
that  whether  consciousness  does  or  does  not  vouch  for  the 
existence  of  something  beyond  itself,  it  at  any  rate  camiot 
ngrnjYmhpntl  j;>ifti|  {^""^^I'T'f;:  ^^iil  tl»t  hence,  in  soJaT^  uiy 
Philosophy  profesaea  to  be  an  Ontology,  it  is  false.  TTiese 
two  views '  cancel  one  another  over  large  parts  of  their 
areas.    The  Ehiglish  criticism  on  the  Germans,  cata  off  fiom 
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Philosophy  all  that  is  regained  as  abeolate  knowledge. 
The  German  criticism  en  the  £iiglish  tacitly  implies  that  if. 
Philosophy  is  limited  to  the  Telatire,  it  is  at  any  rate  not! 
concerned  with  those  aspects  of  the  relative  which  are  em-  \ 
bodied  in  mathematics  formulse,  in  accoants  of  physical  1 
researches,  in  chemical  analyses,  or  in  descriptions  of  species  ' 
and  reports  of  physiological   experiments.  Now 

T^at  has  the  too-wide  German  conception  in  common  with 
the   conception  genend  among*  English  men  of  science; 
which,  narrow  an3T!rude  aa  il  i«,  io  uot  Bit  E^row  and  cmde 
I  aatEeuf"  mieuae  of  the  word  jEiTosbphlcal  indicates  J  The  twol 
I  Fave  this  in  common,  that  neither_&rmans  nor  IhigHBh  apply  1 
I  the  word  tonnajfgtematizedknowledge — to  knowledge  qnite 
anc6ortlinate3wi^  other  knowledge.   Eren  the  most  l^^ed 
specialist.  Wdtild  iiol'^s^Tbe^  philosophical,  an  essaywhich, 
dealing  wholly  with  details,  manifested  no  perception  of  the 
bearings  of  those  details  on  wider  truths. 

ThevBgne  idea  thus  iTiiaed  of  that  in  which  the  varions 
conceptions  of  PhiloBophy  agree,  may  be  rendered  more  defiw 
mteH3yC0Dipanng~what  has  "Eeen  known  in  England  as 
Natural  Philosophy  with  that  development  of  it  called  PosiJ 
tive  Philosophy.  Thongh,  as  M.  Comte  admits,  the  two 
consist  of  knowledge  essentially  the  same  in  kind ;  yet,  tiy  1 
having  put  this  kind  of  knowledge  into  a  more  coherent  I 
1  form,  he  has  given  it  more  of  *h»t.  nhnTw^tpr  to  which  the' 
term  philosophical  is  applied.  Without  expressing  ^^7\ 
opinion  respeciinff  the  truth  of  bis  co-ordination,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  by  the  fact  of  its  co-ordination,  the  body  of 
knowledge  oi^nized  by  him  has  a  better  clum  to  the  title 
Philosophy,  than  ha?  the  comparatively-unoi^anized  bo^  of 
"knowledge  named  Natural  Philosophy. 

tf  subdivisions  of  Philosophy,  or  more  special  fbnns  of  it^ 
bo  contrasted  with  one  another,  or  with  the  whole,  the  same 
implication  comes  out.  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political 
Philosophy,  agree  with  I^losophy  at  large  in  the  compre- 
hensiveness  of  their  reasonings  and  concloaionB.    l^icngh 
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under  £he  head  of  Moral  Philosophy,  we  treat  of  human  ac-  i 
tiona  as  right  or  wrong,  we  do  not  inclnde  special  directiona  ' 
for  l^eluwioar  in  the  nnrsery,  at  table,  or  on  the  ezchai^ ; 
and  tJtongh  Political  Philosophy  has  for  its  topic  the  conduct  t 
of  men  in  their  public  relations,  it  does  not  concern  itself  | 
with,  modes  of  voting  or  details  of  administration.  Both  of  \ 
these  sections  of  Philosophy  contemplate  porticalar  instances^  ' 
only  as  Hlostnting  tru^is  of  wide  application. 


the 
telyA 
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§  37.  Tlins  every  one  of  these  conceptions  implies  the 
Koiipf  i»  n  pnaaihln  way  of  knowing'tiiiiig8Tnore-eeaq)Ietely 
than  they  are  known  throuj^h  simple  experiences,  mec^ni- 
caU^^CCnmulal^  in  memory  or  heaped  up^n^cyclopiedias. 
Though  i,ti  the  extept  of  the  sphere  which  they  have  sup- 
posed Philosophy  to  £11,  men  have  diSered  and  still  differ 
very  widely;  yet  there  is  a  real  if  unavowed  ^reement 
amon^  them  i^  signifying  by  this  title  a  knowledge  which 
tranacends  ordinaryknowledge.  Ttifet  which  remains  as  the 
common  element  in  these  conceptioas  of  Philoso^^y,  after 
the  elimination  of  their  discordant  elements,  is — knowledge 
of  the  highest  fle.aref<  i^f  (j'^raliti^.  We  see  this  taciti^ 
asserted  by  the  simultaneoos  inclosion  of  God,  Nature,  and 
!Man,  within  its  scope ;  or  still  more  distinctly  by  the  divi. 
eion  of  Philosophy  as  a  whole  into  Theological,  Physical, 
£thical,  &c.  Foi  that  which  characterizes  the  genus  of 
which  these  are  species,  must  be  something  more  general 
tiian  that  which  distinguishes  any  one  species. 

WJiat  must  be  the  specific  shape  hera  gwen  ta  thii  con- 
ception f  The  range  of  intell^nce  we  find  to  be  limited  to ' 
tES~Tefetive.  Though  persistently  conscious  of  a  Power 
manifested  to  us,  we  have  abandoned  as  futile  the  attempt 
-to  learn  anything  respecting  the  nature  of  that  Power ;  uid 
so  have  shut  out  Philosophy  from  much  of  the  domain  sap- 
-posed  to  belong  to  it.  The  domain  left  is  that  occupied  by 
Science.  Science  concerns  itself  with  the  co-existences  and 
seqnences  among  jdienomena ;  grouping  these  at  first  into 
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generalizations  of  a  mmple  or  low  order,  and  rising  gradnaJljt 
to  higher  and  more  extended  generalizations.  Bnt  if  so, ' 
where  Temaina  any  subject-matter  for  Philosophy  T 

The  reply  is — i^iloaophy  may  still  projerly  be  giftJiUe 
retaiaad  focknowl^^  "f  *^*'  ^';^^i"it  (pfmroljfy      Science 
means  merely  the  &mily  of  the  Sciences — stands  for  nothing 
more  than  the  sum  of  knowledge  formed  of  their  cxmbribn- 
tions ;  and  ignores  the  knowledge  constitated  by  tho  fiuUm 
of  all  these  contributions  into  a  whole.     iLs  nsage  has  de- 
*  fined  it.  Science  consists  of  tmths  existing  more  or  less 
separated ;  and  does  not  recognize  these  truths  aa  entirely 
integrated.     An  illustration  will  make  the  difierence  dear. 
l\/y^  If  we  ascribe  the  flow  of  a  river  to  the  same  force  which 
H^  causes  the  ff^  of  a  stone,  we  make  a  stat^nent,  tme  aa  far 
M        as  it  goes,  that  belongs  to  a  certain  division  of  Scienoe.     If, 
I  in  further  explanation  of  a  movement  produced  by  gravita- 

tion in  a  direction  almost  horizontal,  we  cite  the  law  that 
fluids  subject  to  mechanical  forces  exert  re-active  forces 
which  are  equal  in  all  directions,  we  formulate  a  wider 
fact,  containing  the  scientific  interpretation  of  many  other 
phenomena;  as  those  presented  by  the  fountain,  the  hy- 
draulic press,  the  steam-engine,  the  air-pnmp.  And  when 
this  proposition,  extending  only  to  the  dynunics  of  fluids, 
is  merged  in  a  proposition  of  general  dynamics,  comprehend- 
ing the  laws  of  movement  of  solids  as  well  as  of  floids, 
there  is  reached  a  yethigher  tmthj  but  still  a  truth  that  comes 
wholly  within  the  realm  of  Science.  Again,  look- 

ing around  at  Birds  and  Mammals,  suppose  we  say  that  air- 
breaUiing  animals  are  hot-blooded ;  and  that  then,  remem- 
bering how  Reptiles,  which  also  breathe  air,  are  not  much 
warmer  than  their  media,  we  say,  more  truly,  that  animals 
(balks  being  equal)  have  temperatures  proportionate  to  the 
quantities  of  air  they  breathe;  and  tlut  then,  calling  to 
mind  certain  large  £sh  which  maintain  a  heat  considerably 
%boTe  that  of  the  water  they  swim  in,  we  further  correct 
the  genendization  by  saying  that  the  temperature  vsri^  as 
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tbe  rate  of  ozygenation  of  the  blood ;  and  tliat  then,  modify- 
ing the  Btatemant  to  meet  other  criticifims,  we  fin&lly  assert 
tlie  relation  to  be  between  the  amoont  of  heat  and  the 
amount  of  molecular  change— supposing  we  do  all  this,  we 
state  Bcientifio  troths  that  are  soccessirely  wider  and  more 
complete,  bat  truths  which,  to  the  last,  remain  purely  scien- 
ti&c.  Once  more  if,  goided  hj  mercantile  ex- 

periences, we  reach  the  conclnaion  that  prices  rise  when  the 
demand  exceeds  the  .supply;  and  that  commodities  flow 
from  places  where  they  are  abundant  to  places  where  they 
are  scarce ;  and  that  the  industries  of  different  localities  are 
determined  in  their  kinds  mainly  by  the  focilities  which  the 
localities  afford  for  them  ;  and  if,  studying  these  generaliza- 
tions  of  political  economy,  we  trace  them  all  to  the  troth 
that  each  mui  seeks  satisfaction  for  his  desires  in  ways 
coating  the  amaUeet  efibrts — such  social  phenomena  being 
remUantt  of  individual  actions  so  guided ;  we  are  still  deal- 
ing with  the  propositions  of  Science  only. 

And  now  how  is  Philosophy  constitated  F  It  is  constituted' » 
by  carrying  a  stage  further  the  process  indicated.  So  long  1 
as  thMg  tmtha  are  knoTnLoiilyjTOrtrsndrregarded  as  inde-  ■ 
pendent^  even  the  most  geneiaL^ti&em_canEiot  without 
laxity  of  spee^  be  called  philoB^thical.  But  when,  having  f  \ 
been  seferaUy  reduced  to  a  simple  mechanical  axiom,  al 
principle  of  molecular  physics,  and  a  law  of  social  actioD,U 
they  are  contemplated  together  as  corollaries  of  some  ulti-A 
mate  truth,  then  we  rise  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  / 
constitutes  Philosophy  proper.  j 

The  truths  of  Philosophy  thus  bear  the  same  relation  to ' 
the  highest  scientifia  truths,  that  each  of  these  beam 
to  lower  scientific  troths.  As  each  widest  generalization  y 
of  Science  comprehends  and  consoUdatea  the  narrower  gene-  "1 
ralizations  of  its  own  division;  so  the  generalizations  of  | 
PhiloBophy  comprehend  and  consoUdate  the  widest  gene-  / 
ralizationa  of  Science.  It  is  therefore  a  knowledge  the  ex-  ^ 
treme  opposite  in  kind  to  that  which  ezperi^ioe  first  accu- 
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mnlates.  It  ia  ihe  fioal  product  of  tbat  process  wlucb 
begins  witb  a  mere  colligation  of  cmde  obserratioiis,  goes 
on  establieliing  propositions  that  are  broader  and  moi« 
separated  from  particular  cases,  and  ends  in  luuTeTsal  pro- 
^positions.  Or  to  bring  tHe  definition  to  its  simpleat  asd 
clearest  form : — Knowledge  of  the  lowest  kind  is  nn-ut^edl 
knowledge ;  Science  is  partiaUy^umfied  knowledge ;  Philo-I 
sophy  is  tompletely-v/nified  knowledge. 

^  38.  Snch,  at  least,  is  the  meaning  we  mast  bere  gire  to 
the  word  Pbilosophy,  if  we  employ  it  at  all.  In  so  defining 
it,  we  accept  that  which  is  common  to  (he  various  concep- 
tions of  it  current  among  both  ancienta  and  modenu — re- 
jecting those  elements  in  which  these  oonceptions  disagree, 
or  exceed  the  possible  range  of  intelligence.  In  short,  we 
are  simply  giving  precision  to  that  application  of  the  wMtl 
which  is  gradoally  establishing  itself. 

Two  forms  of  Fbilo8ophi,_aa-  thus  tmdorBtood,  may  be 
distingmshed  and  ftpalt  with  rnpnflmtftly  On  the  one  hand, 
ihe  things  contemp1ated^m^_b@_^e  nmreregUxnths :  all 
partjcnlar  troths  referred  to  being  used  aiioply  for  proof  or 
elnstdstiou  of  these  nniversal  tnith^  On  the  othar^Hand, 
setting  out  with  the  nniversal  troths  as  granted,  the  thin^ 
contemplated  may  be  the  particnlar  tmths  as  interpreted  \fj 
them.  In  both  cases  we  deal  with  the  nniversal  tmths; 
bnt  in  the  one  case  they  are  passive  and  in  the  other  case 
active — in  the  one  case  they  form  the  products  of  exploration 
and  in  the  other  case  the  instmments  of  exploration.  Theae 
divisions  we  may  appropriately  call  General  Philosophy  and 
Special  Philosophy  respectively. 

The  remainder  of  this  volmne  will  be  devoted  to  General 
Philosophy.  Special  Philosophy,  divided  into  parts  deter- 
mined  by  tlte  natures  of  the  phenomena  treated^  will  be  the 
Bubjeot-mattOT  of  subsequent  volumes. 
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§  39.  Every  thought  inrolTes  a  whole  ByBtemof  thonghta; 
and  ceases  to  exat  if  serered  from  ita  various  correlatives, 
As  we  caimot  isolate  a  single  organ  of  a  liviog  body,  and 
deal  with  it  as  thongli  it  had  a  life  independent  of  the  reat ; 
BO,  from  the  organized  stractnre  of  our  cognitions,  we  can- 
not cat  ont  one,  and  proceed  as  though  it  had  survived  the 
Bepantion.  The  development  of  formless  protoplasm  into 
an  embryo,  ia  a  specialization  of  parte,  the  distinctness  of 
which  increases  only  as  fast  as  their  combination  increasea 
^-eacb  becomes  a  distingmshable  oi^au  only  on  condition 
that  it  is  boond  np  with  others,  which  have  simaU 
taneonsly  become  diBtingnisbable  organs;  and,  Bimilarlj, 
from  the  onfoimed  material  of  conscionsness,  a  developed 
intelligeoce  can  arise  tmij  by  a  process  which,  in  making 
thonghta  defined  also  makes  them  mntoally  dependent — 
egtablisbes  among  them  certain  vital  connections  the  de- 
stniction  of  which  caoses  instant  death  of  tiiB  th6nghts. 
Overlooldng  this  all-important  tmth,  however,  specnlators 
have  habitoally  set  ont  with  some  professedly-simple  datom 
or  data ;  have  supposed  themselves  to  assume  nothing 
beyond  this  datnm  or  these  data ;  and  have  thereapon  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  or  disprove  propositions  which  were,  by  im- 
plication, already  nnoonscionsly  asserted  along  with  that  , 
whicb  was  conscionsly  asserted. 

^nus  reasoning  in  a  ciide  has  resulted  from  the  mianse  of 
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words :  not  that  misuse  commooly  enlarged  npoD— not  the 
misapplication  or  change  of  meaning  wlience  so  mach  error 
arisea ;  bnt  a  more  radical  and  less  obvicniB  misuse.  Only 
that  ihon^t  which  is  directly  indicated  by  each-  word  fau 
been  contemplated ;  while  nimierone  thonghts  indirectly 
indicated  have  been  left  ont  of  consideiation.  Becanse  a 
spoken  or  written  word  can  be  detached  from  all  othen,  it 
has  been, inadvertently  asenmed  that  the  thing  signified  by 
a  word  can  be  detached  from  the  things  signified  by  all 
other  words.  Thongh  more-deeply  hidden^  the  mistake  is 
of  the  same  order  as  that  made  by  the  Greeks,  who  were 
continually  led  aatray  by  the  belief  in  some  commnnity  of 
natnre  between  the  symbol  and  that  which  it  symbolized. 
For  thongh  here  commnnity  of  nature  is  not  assumed  to  the 
fitune  extent  as  of  oldjit  is  assumed  to  this  extent,  that 
becanse  the  symbol  is  separable  firom  all  other  symbols,  and 
can  be  imntmnplated  as  having  an  independent  existence, 
BO  the  thought  ^mbolized  may  be  thus  separated  and  thus 
contemplated.  How  profoundly  this  error  vitjates 

the  conclasions  of  one  who  makes  it,  we  shall  quickly  see  on 
taking  a  case.  The  sceptical  metaphysician,  wisbing  his 
reasonings  to  be  as  rigorous  as  possible,  says  to  himself- 
"  I  will  take  for  granted  only  this  one  thing."  Wbat  now 
are  the  tacit  assomptiona  inseparable  from  his  avowed  as- 
Bomption  ?  The  resolve  itself  indirectly  ssserts  that  there  ia 
some  other  thing,  or  are  some  other  things,  whidi  be  mif^t 
assume ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  unity  without  think- 
ing of  a  correlative  duality  or  multiplicity.  In  the  very  act, 
therefore,  of  restricting  himself,  he  takes  in  much  that  ia 
professedly  left  out.  Again,  before  proceeding  he  most  give 
a  definition  of  that  which  he  assunes.  Is  nothing  unex- 
pressed involved  in  the  thought  of  a  thing  as  defined? 
There  is  the  thought  of  something  exclnded  by  the  definition 
— there  is,  as  before,  the  thought  of  otiier  existence.  Bat 
there  is  much  more.  Defining  a  tJiing,  or  settang  a  limit  to 
it,  implies  t^  thought  of  a  limit;  and  \\v*^  caniu^  be 
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fchottglit  of  apart  from  Bome  notion  of  quantity — extensive, 
protenaiTOj  or  intensive.  Fnrther,  definition  is  impossible 
unless  there  enters  into  it  the  thought  of  difference ;  and 
difference,  besides  being  nnthinkable  withont  having  two 
things  that  differ,  implies  the  existence  of  other  differences 
than  the  one  recognized ;  since  otherwise  there  can  be  no 
general  conception  of  difference.  Nor  is  tbia  all.  As  before 
pointed  ont  (§  24)  all  thought  involves  the  consciousness  <^- 
likeness  :  the  one  thing  avowedly  postulated  cannot  be 
known  absolutely  as  one  thing,  but  can  be  known  only  aa  of 
such  or  such  kind — only  as  classed  with  other  things  in 
virtue  of  some  common  attribute.  Thus  along  with  the 
single  avowed  datum,  we  have  anrreptitionsly  brought  in  a 
nomber  of  nnavowed  data — exUteiice  other  than  that  alleged, 
quantity,  number,  Kmit,  difference,  Ukenssa,  class,  attribute. 
Saying  nothing  of  the  many  more  which  an  exhaustive  ' 
analyeiB  would  disclose,  we  have  in  these  unacknowledged 
postulates,  the  outlines  of  a  general  theory;  and  that  theory 
can  bo  neither  proved  nor  disproved  by  the  metaphysician's 
argument.  Insist  that  his  symbol  shall  be  interpreted  at 
every  step  into  its  iiill  meaning,  with  all  the  complementary 
thoughts  implied  by  that  meaning,  and  yon  find  already 
taken  for  granted  in  the  premises  that  which  in  the  oonclu- 
eion  is  asserted  or  denied. 

In  what  way,  then,  must  Philoaophy  set  ont  f  The 
developed  intelligence  is  framed  upon  certain  organized 
and  consolidated  conceptions  of  which  it  cannot  divest 
itself;  and  which  it  can  no  more  stir  witfaoat  using  than 
the  body  can  stir  without  help  of  its  limbs.  In  what  way, 
then,  is  it  possible  for  intelligence,  striving  after  Philosophy, 
to  give  any  account  of  these  conceptions,  and  to  show  either 
their  vaUdity  or  their  invalidity  ?  There  is  but  one  way. 
Those  of  them  which  are  vital,  or  cannot  be  severed  from 
the  rcflt  withont  mental  disBolution,  must  be  assumed  as 
tme  provitionaUy.  The  fundamental  intnitions  that  are 
essential  to  the  process  of  thinking,  must  be  temporarily 
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'  accepted  as  trnqueationable :  leaTin^  the  aasomption  of  tiactt 
imqnestioiiableiieas  to  be  justified  by  the  results. 

§  40.  How  ia  it  to  be  justified  by  the  results  T  Aa  any 
other  asaumption  is  justified — ^by  ascertaining  that  all  the 
concIusioDs  deducible  from  it,  correspond  with  the  &cta  as 
directly  observed — by  Blowing  the  t^reement  between  the 
experiences  it  leads  ns  to  anticipate,  and  ^Le  actnal  ex- 
periences. There  is  so  mode  of  establishing  iha  validity  of 
any  belief,  except  that  of  showing  its  entire  congmity  with 
all  other  beliefs.  If  we  snppose  that  a  mass  which  has  a 
certain  colonr  and  lastre  is  the  snbstance  called  gold,  bow 
do  we  proceed  to  prove  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  gold  ?  We 
represent  t«  ourselves  certain  other  impressions  which  gold 
produces  on  us,  and  then  observe  whether,  under  the  appro- 
priate  conditions,  this  particular  mass  produces  on  as  each 
impresaionB.  We  remember,  as  we  say,  that  gold  has  a  high 
specific  gravity;  and  if,  on  poising  this  substance  on  the 
finger,  we  find  that  its  weight  is  great  considering  its  bulk, 
we  take  the  correspondence  between  th£  represented  im- 
pression and  the  presented  impression  as  farther  evidence 
that  the  sabstance  is  gold.  In  response  to  a  demand  for 
more  proof,  we  compare  certain  other  ideal  and  re^  effects. 
Knowing  that  gold,  unlike  most  metals,  is  insolable  in 
nitric  acid,  we  imagine  to  ourselves  a  drop  of  nitric  acid 
placed  on  the  surface  of  this  yellow,  glittering,  heavy  sab- 
stance,  without  causing  corrosion;  and  when,  after  so  plac- 
ing a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  no  effervescence  or  other  chuige 
follows,  we  hold  this  agreement  between  the  anticipation 
and  the  experience  to  be  an  additional  reason  for  thiTilriTig 
that  the  snbstance  is  gold.  And  if,  similariy,  t^  great 
malleability  possessed  by  gold  we  find  to  be  paraBeled  by 
the  great  nudleability  of  this  snbstuice ;  if,  like  gold,  it 
fuses  at  about  2,000  deg.;  cryst^lizes  in  octahedrons;  is  dis- 
solved by  selenic  acid ;  and,  under  all  conditionB,  does  what 
gold  does  under  such  conditions ;  the  oonviotioii  that  it  is 
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gold  teaches  what  we  regu^  as  the  highest  certainty — ^we 
know  it  to  be  gold  in  the  fiilleBt  sense  of  knowing.  For, 
as  -we  here  see,  onr  whole  knowledge  of  gold  consists  in 
nothing  more  than  the  consciousness  of  a  definite  set  of  im- 
presaions,  standing  in  definite  relations,  disdosed  under 
definite  conditions  j  and  if,  in  a  present  experience,  the 
impressionB,  relations,  and  conditions,  perfectly  correspond 
with  those  in  past  experiences,  the  cognition  has  all  the 
vslidi^  of  which  it  is  capable.  So  that,  generalizing  the  .\ 
statement,  hypotheses,  down  even  to  those  simple  ones  ; 
which  we  make  from  moment  to  moment  in  oar  acts  of  re- 
oog;nition,  are  verified  when  entire  congmity  is  ibnnd  to  i 
exist  between  the  states  of  conacionsness  constituting  them, 
and  certain  other  states  of  conscionsneas  given  in  percep- 
tion, or  reflection,  or  both ;  and  no  other  knowledge  is  pos- 
sible for  US  than  that  which  consists  of  the  consciousness  of 
snch  cx}ngraitieB  and  their  correlative  incongmities. 

Hence  Ilulosophy,  compelled  to  make  those  fandamental  i 
assnmptions  without  which ,  thought  is  impossible,  has  to 
justiiy  them  by  showing  their  congmity  with  aU  other  dicta 
of  conscioosnesB.  Debured  as  we  are  from  everything 
beyond  the  relative,  truth,  twsed  to  its  highest  form,  can  be 
for  ns  nothing  more  than  perfect  agreement,  throughout  the 
w^hole  rai^  of  our  experience,  between  those  representa- 
tions of  things  which  we  distinguish  as  ideal  and  those  presen- 
tations of  thingswhidiwedistingnishas  real.  If,  by  discover- 
ing a  [ooposition  to  be  untrue,  we  mean  nothing  more  than 
dtsoovering  a  difference  between  s  thing  expected  and  a 
thing  perceived ;  then  a  body  of  conclusions  in  which  no 
such  difference  anywhere  occurs,  must  be  what  we  mean  by 
an  entirely  true  body  of  conclosions. 

And  here,  indeed,  it  becomes  also  obvious  that,  setting 
oat  with  these  fundamental  intuitions  provisionally  assumed 
to  be  true — ^that  is,  provisionally  assumed  to  be  congruous 
with  all  other  dicta  of  consciousness — the  process  of  proving 
or  disproving  the  congmity  becomes  the  business  of  Philo- 
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I  Bophy ;  and  the  complete  establishment  of  the  congraity 
I  becomes  the  same  thing  aa  the  complete  miification  of  Icnow- 
1  ledge  in  which  Philosophy  reaches  its  goal. 

§  41.  What  is  this  datum,  or  rather,  what  are  these  data, 
wluch  Philosophy  cannot  do  without  f  Clearly  one  pri- 
mordial datum  ia  involved  in  the  foregoing  statement. 
Already  by  implication  ^e  have  assumed,  and  mnst  for  ever 
continue  to  assume,  that  congruities  and  iucongroitiee 
exist,  and  are  cognizable  by  ns.  We  cannot  avoid  accept- 
ing as  tme  the  verdict  of  consoioasness  that  some  mani'- 
festations  are  like  one  another  and  some  are  anlike  one 
another.  Unless  conscioosness  be  a  competent  judge  of  the 
likeness  and  nnlikeneas  (if  its  states,  there  can  never  be 
established  that  c'ongroity  throughoat  the  whole  of  oni 
cognitions  which  constitutes  Fhilosopliy ;  nor  can  there  erez 
be  established  that  incongmity  by  which  only  any  hypo- 
thesis, philosophical  or  other,  can  be  shown  erronoons. 

The  impossibility  of  moving  towards  either  conviction  oi 
scepticism  without  postulating  thus  much,  we  shall  see  evcz 
more  vividly  on  observing  how  eveiy  step  in  reasoning^  pos- 
tulates thus  mnch,  over  and  over  i^iu.  To  say  that  al 
things  of  a  certain  class  are  characterized  by  a  certain  attri' 
bnte,  is  to  say  that  all  things  known  as  like  in  those  variooj 
attributes  connoted  by  their  common  name,  are  also  Uke  ii 
having  the  particular  attribute  specified.  To  say  that  somi 
object  of  immediate  attention  belongs  to  this  dass,  is  to  aa; 
that  it  is  Uke  aU  the  others  in  the  various  attribntea  con 
noted  by  their  common  name.  To  say  that  this  object  pos 
Besses  the  particolar  attribate  specified,  is  to  say  that  it  i 
Uke  the  others  in  this  respect  also.  While,  oontnoiwise,  thi 
assertion  that  the  attribute  thus  .inferred  to  be  possessed  b^ 
it,  is  not  possessed,  implies  the  assertion  that  in  place  of  om 
of  the  idleged  Ukertesaea  there  exists  an  wnlikeneBB.  NeiUie 
affirmation  nor  denial,  therefore,  of  anj  deliverance  of  reaaon 
or  ai^  element  of  such  deliveiaiu)^  is  possible  without  ao 
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cepting  the  clictnm  of  convnonsnesa  tliat  certain  of  its  states 
are  like  or  nnlike.  Wlience,  besides  seeing  that  the  nnified 
knowledge  constitnting  a  completed  Philosophy,  is  a  know- 
ledge composed  of  parta  that  are  universally  coi^^ons ;  and 
besides  seeing  that  it  is  the  bnsinesB  of  I^losophy  to  esta- 
blish their  omTersal  congroity;  we  also  see  that  every  act  of 
the  procesa  by  which  this  universal  congmity  is  to  be  esta- 
blished, down  even  to  the  components  of  every  inference 
and  every  observation,  consists  in  the  establishment  of  con- 
gmily. 

Conseqaently,  the  assumption  that  a  congmity  or  tm  in- 
congruity exists  when  consciousness  testifies  to  it,  is  an  in- 
evitable assnmptioQ.  It  is  useless  to  say,  as  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton does,  that  "consciousness  is  to  be  presumed  trustworthy 
until  proved  mendacious."  It  cannot  be  proved  mendacious 
in  this,  its  primordi^  act }  since,  as  we  see,  proof  involves  a 
repeated  acceptance  of  this  primordial  act.  Nay  more,  the 
very  thing  supposed  to  be  proved  cannot  be  expressed  with- 
out recogniziug  this  primordial  act  as  valid ;  since  unless  we 
accept  the  verdict  of  consciousness  that  they  differ,  menda- 
city and  trustworthiness  become  identical.  Process  and 
product  of  reasoning  bodi  disappear  in  the  absence  of  this 
assumption. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  often  shown  that  what,  after  carelesa 
comparison,  were  supposed  to  be  like  states  of  consciousness, 
are  really  unlike ;  or  that  what  were  carelessly  supposed  to 
be  unlike,  are  really  like.  But  how  is  this  shown  f  Simply 
by  a  more  careful  comparison,  mediately  or  immediately 
made.  And  what  does  acceptuice  of  the  revised  conclusion 
imply  1  Simply  that  a  deliberate  verdict  of  consciousness  is 
preferable  to  a  rash  one ;  or,  to  speak  more  definitely — that 
a  consciousness  of  likeness  or  difference  which  survives 
critical  examination  must  be  accepted  in  place  of  one  that 
does  not  survive — the  very  survival  being  itself  the  accept* 
ance. 

And  here  we  get  to  the   bottom  of  the  matter.     The 
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:pennaiience  of  a  conscionsiiess  of  likensss  or  difierence, 
is  OUT  ultimate  warrant  for  asserting  the  existence  of  like- 
ness or  difference ;  and,  in  &ct,  we  mean  hj  the  existence  ot 
likeness  or  di&reace,  nothing  more  than  Uie  permanent  con- 
sciousness of  it.  To  say  that  a  given  congruity  or  incon- 
gruity exists,  is  simply  our  way  of  saying  that  we  invariably 
have  a  consciousness  of  it  ^ong  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
compared  things.  We  know  nothing  more  of  existence  than 
&  continued  manifestation. 

§  42.  But  Philosophy  requires  for  its  datum  some  substan- 
tive proposition.  To  recognize  as  nnqnestionable  a  certain 
/  .Nfundamental  process  of  thought,  is  not  enough :  we  most 
recognize  as  unquestionable  some  fundamental  product  of 
thought,  reached  by  this  process.  K  Philosophy  is  com- 
pletely-unified knowledge — if  the  unification  of  knowledge 
is  to  be  effected  only  by  showing  that  some  ultimate  propo- 
sition includes  and  consolidates  all  the  resnlts  of  experience ; 
then,  clearly,  this  ultimate  proposition  which  has  to  be 
proved  congruous  with  all  others,  must  express  a  piece  of 
knowledge,  and  not  the  validity  of  an  act  of  knowing. 
Having  assumed  the  trustworthiness  of  consciousness,  we 
have  also  to  assume  as  trustworthy  some  deHverance  of  con- 
sciousness. 

What  must  this  be  ?  Must  it  not  be  one  aflSrming  the 
widest  and  most  profound  distinction  which  things  present  T 
Must  it  not  be  a  statement  of  congruities  and  incongruities 
more  general  than  any  other  F  An  ultimate  principle  that 
is  to  unify  all  experience,  must  be  co-extensive  with  all  ex- 
perience— cannot  be  concerned  with  experience  of  one  order 
or  several  orders,  but  must  be  concerned  with  nniversal  ex- 
perience. That  which  Philosophy  takes  as  its  datnmj  must 
be  an  assertion  of  some  likeness  and  difference  to  whic^ 
all  other  likenesses  and  differences  are  secondary. '  If  know- 
ing  is  classifying,  or  grouping  the  like  and  separating  the 
onlike ;   and  if  the  unification  of  knowledge  proceeds  bj 
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smnging  the  smaller  olassea  of  like  expuriences  witHn  the 
larger,  and  these  within  the  still  larger ;  then,  the  propor- 
tion by  which  knowledge  is  unified,  most  be  one  specifying 
the  antithesis  between  two  ultimate  classy  of  experiences,  in 
which  aU  others  merge. 

Let  OS  now  consider  what  these  claasea  are.  In  drawing 
the  distinction  between  them,  we  cannot  avoid  osing  words 
that  have  indirect  implications  wider  than  their  direct  mean- 
ings— we  cannot  avoid  arousing  thoughts  that  implj  the 
very  distinction  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  analysis  to 
establish.  Keeping  this  tact  in  mind,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  ignore  the  connotations  of  the  words,  and  attend  only 
to  the  things  they  avowedly  denote. 

§  43.  Setting  ont  from  the  conclosion  lately  reached, 
that  ail  things  known  to  us  are  manifestations  of  the  Un- 
knowable ;  and  snppressing,  so  &r  as  we  may,  every  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  something  which  underlies  one  or  other 
order  of  these  manifestations ;  we  find  that  the  manifesta- , 
tions,  considered  simply  as  snch,  are  divisible  into  two  great 
classes,  called  by  some  impreadona  and  ideas.  The  implica- 
:iona  of  these  words  are  apt  to  vitiate  the  reasonings  of  those 
ifHo  nse  the  words ;  and  though  it  may  be  possible  to  use 
hem  only  with  reference  to  ihe  differential  characteristics 
bey  are  meant  to  indicate,  it  is  best  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
oaking  nnacknowledged  assumptions.  The  term  eensation., 
oo,  cotnmonly  used  as  the  equivalent  of  impression,  implies 
ertain  psychological  theories — tacitly,  if  not  openly,  postu- 
ikes  a  sensitive  organism  and  sometking  acting  upon  it; 
nd  can  scarcely  be  employed  without  bringing  these  posttt- 
ites  into  the  thoughts  and  embodying  them  in  the  in- 
irences.  Similarly,  the  phrase  state  of  eonsdousness,  as 
Unifying  either  an  impression  or  an  idea,  is  objectionable. 
ji  we  cannot  think  of  a  state  without  thinking  of  something 
f  which  it  is  a  state,  and  which  is  capable  of  diflferent 
lates,   there  is  involved    a  foregone   conclusion — an  nn- 
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developed  aystem  of  metapliTsiefl.  Here,  acceptiog  ^he  ii 
evitable  implication  that  the  manifestations  imply  bohu 
thing  manifested,  onr  aim  most  be  to  avoid  any  fbrthc 
implications.  Though  we  cannot  ezclnde  farther  implict 
tions  from  onr  thoughts,  and  cannot  carry  on  our  argnmei 
without  tacit  recognitions  of  them,  we  can  at  any  rate  refbf 
to  recognize  them  in  the  terms  with  which  we  set  ont.  \V 
may  do  this  most  eSectually  by  classing  the  manifestatioi 
as  vivid  and  faint  respectively.  Let  ua  consider  what  ai 
the  several  distinctions  that  exist  between  these. 

And  first  s  few  words  on  this  most  conspicuous  distinctic 
which  these  antithetical  names  imply.  Manifestations  thi 
occur  under  the  conditions  called  ^ose  of  perception  (an 
the  conditions  so  called  we  must  here,  as  much  as  possibl 
separate  from  all  hypotheses,  and  regard  simply  as  tlien 
selves  a  certain  gronp  of  manifestations)  are  ordinazily  fi 
more  distinct  than  ihose  which  occur  under  the  conditioi 
known  as  those  of  reflection,  or  memory,  or  imagination,  < 
ideation.  These  vivid  manifestations  do,  indeed,  sometimi 
differ  but  little  from  the  &int  ones.  When  nearly  dark  v 
may  be  unable  to  decide  whether  a  certain  manifestatii 
belongs  to  the  vivid  order  or  the  &iut  order — ^whetlier, 
we  aay,  we  really  see  something  or  fant^  we  see  it.  lu  Ii] 
manner,  between  a  very  feeble  sound  and  the  imagination 
a  sound,  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  discriminate.  B 
these  exceptional  cases  are  extremely  rare  in  comparist 
with  the  enormous  mass  of  cases  in  which,  from  instant 
instant,  the  vivid  manifestations  distinguish  themselves  u 
mifitakeably  &om  the  &int.  Conversely,  it  al 

now  and  then  happens  (though  under  conditions  which  i 
significantly  distinguish  as  abnormal)  that  manifestations 
the  iaint  order  become  so  strong  as  to  be  mistaken  for  tho 
of  the  vivid  order.  Ideal  sights  and  sounds  are  in  the  i 
sane  so  much  intensified  as  to  be  classed  witli  reel  sig'l 
and  sounds — ideal  and  re^  being  here  supposed  to  implv  : 
olher  contrast  than  that  which  we  are  considering.     The 
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cases  of  ilhtaionj  as  we  call  them,  bear,  however,  so  BmaU  a 
ratio  to  the  great  mass  of  cases,  that  «e  may  safely  neglect 
them,  and  esy  that  the  relative  fiuntness  of  these  manifesta- 
tions of  the  second  order  is  bo  marked,  that  we  aro  never  in 
donbt  as  to  their  distinctness  &om  those  of  the  first  order. 
Or  if  we  recognize  the  exceptional  occurrence  of  doubt,  the 
recognition  eerres  but  to  introdace  the  significant  &ct  that 
we  have  other  means  of  determining  to  which  order  a  parti- 
cnlar  manifestation  belongs,  when  the  test  of  comparative 
vividness  fails  ns. 

Manifestations  of  the  vivid  order  precede,  in  our  ezperi-  1 
ence,  those  of  the  faint  order;  or,  in  the  terms  quoted  ] 
above,  the  idea  is  an  imperfect  and  feeble  repetition  of  the  I 
original  impression.  To  pat  the  facts  in  historical  sequence 
— there  is  first  a  presented  manifestation  of  the  vivid  order, 
and  then,  afterwfvds,  there  may  come  a  represented  manifes- 
tation that  is  like  it  except  in  .being  much  less  distinct. 
Seeides  the  universal  experience  that  after  having  those 
vivid  manifestations  which  we  call  particular  places  and 
persons  and  things,  we  cul  have  those  faint  mauifestations 
wbich  we  call  recollections  of  the  places,  persons,  and  things, 
bnt  cannot  have  these  previously;  and  besides  the  universal 
experience  that  before  tasting  certain  substances  and  smell- 
ing certain  perfdmea  we  are  without  the  faint  manifestations 
known  as  ideas  of  their  tastes  and  smells ;  we  have  also  the 
fact  that  where  certain  orders  of  the  vivid  manifestations 
are  shnt  ont  (as  the  visible  from  the  blind  and  the  audible 
from  the  deaf)  the  corresponding  faint  manifestations 
never   come  into   existence.  It   is   true   that  in 

some  cases  the  faint  manifestations  precede  the  vivid. 
\Vliat  we  call  a  conception  of  a  machine  may  presently  be 
followed  by  a  vivid  manifestation  matching  it — a  so-called 
actual  machine.  Bnt  in  the  first  place  this  occurrence  of  the 
vivid  manifestation  atler  the  faint,  has  no  analogy  with  the 
occurrence  of  the  faint  after  the  vivid — its  sequence  is  not 
BpontAseooB  like  that  of  the  idea  after  the  impression.    And 
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in  the  second  place,  tbongh  a  taint  manifestation  of  tin* 
kind  may  occur  before  the  viTid  one  answering  to  it,  yet  its 
component  parts  may  not.  Withoat  the  foregoing  vivid 
manifsBtations  of  wheels  and  bars  and  cranks,  the  inventor 
could  have  no  faint  manifestation  of  his  new  machine.  Thus, 
the  occnrrence  of  the  faint  manifestations  is  made  possible 
by  the  previous  occurrence  of  the  vivid.  They  are  distin- 
gnished  from  one  another  as  independent  and  dependent. 

These  two  orders  of  manifestations  form  concmrent 
series ;  or  rather  let  as  call  them,  not  series,  whi^  implies 
/linear  arrangements,  but  heterogeneous  streams  or  pro- 
cessions. These  run  side  by  side}  each  now  broadening 
and  now  narrowing,  each  now  threatening  to  obliterate  its 
neighbour,  and  now  in  tnm  threatened  with  obliteratioii, 
but  neither  ever  quite  excluding  the  oth^  firom  their 
common  chauneL  liet  us  watch  the  mntnal  actions  of  the 
two  cnrrents.  During  what  we  call  our  states  of 

activity,  the  vivid  manifestations  predominate.  We  simul- 
taneously receive  many  and  varied  presentations — a  crowd 
of  visnal  impressions,  sounds  more  or  less  numerous,  resist- 
ances, tastes,  odours,  &c. ;  some  groups  of  them  changing, 
uid  others  temporarily  fixed,  but  altering  as  we  move  ;  and 
when  we  compare  in  its  breadth  and  massiveness  this 
heterogeneous  combination  of  vivid  manifestations  with  the 
concnrrent  combination  of  f^nt  manifestations, 'these  last 
sink  into  relative  insignificance.  They  never  wholly  dis- 
appear  however.  Always  along  with  tho  vivid  manifesta- 
tions, even  in  their  greatest  obtrusiveness,  analysis  discloses 
a  thread  of  thoughts  and  interpretations  constituted  of  the 
&int  manifestations.  Or  if  it  be  contended  that  the  occur- 
rence of  a  deafening  explosion  or  an  intense.pain  may  for  a 
moment  exclude  every  idea,  it  must  yet  be  admitted  that 
sncb  breach  of  continuity  can  never  be  immediately  known 
as  occurring ;  since  the  act  of  knowing  is  impossible  in 
the  absence  of  ideas.  On   the  otlier  band,  after 

certain   vivid   manifestations  which  we  caU    the    acta   of 
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closii^  the  eycfl  and  adjuBtmg  oaraelvea  so  as  to  enfeeble 
the  vivid  manifeBtAtioiiB  of  pressure,  sonnd]  &c.,  the  inani> 
festations  of  the  iaint  order  hecome  relatively  predominant. 
The  ever-varying  heterogeneous  current  of  them,  no.longer 
obacnred  by  the  vivid  cnrrent,  grows  more  distiact)  and 
Eeems  almost  to  ezclade  the  vivid  cnrrent.  But  while  what 
we  call  cooBciotisness  continues,  the  current  of  vivid  mani- 
festations, however  small  the  dimensions  to  which  it  is 
redoced,  still  continues  :  pressure  and  touch  do  not  wholly 
disappear.  It  iB  only  on  lapsing  into  the  unconsciousness 
termed  sleep,  that  manifeBtations  of  the  vivid  order  cease 
to  be  distinguishable  as  such,  and  those  of  the  faint  order 
come  to  be  mistaken  for  them.  And  even  of  this  we  remain 
unaware  till  the  recurrence  of  manifestations  of  the  vivid  _ 
order  on  awaking :  we  can  never  infer  that  manifestations 
of  tlie  vivid  order  have  been  absent,  until  they  are  again 
present ;  and  can  therefore  never  directly  know  them  to  be ' 
absent.  Thus,  of  the  two  concurrent  compound 

eeriea  of  manifestations,  each  preserves  its  continuity. 
As  they  flow  side  by  side,  each  trenches  on  the  other, 
bnt  there  never  comes  a  moment  at  which  it  can  be  said 
that  the  one  has,  then  and  there,  broken  through  the  other. 

Besides  this  longitudinal  cohesion  there  is  a  lateral  cohe-;  ■ 
aion,  both  of  the  vivid  to  the  vivid  and  of  the  faint  to  the  ] 
faint.  The  components  of  the  vivid  series  are  bound  to- 
gether by  ties  of  co-existence  as  well  as  by  ties  of  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  components  of  the  faint  series  are  similarly 
bound  together.  Between  the  degrees  of  union  in  the  two 
cases  there  are,  however,  marked  and  very  significant 
differences.     Let  us  observe  them.  Over  an  area 

occupying  part  of  the  so-called  field  of  view,  hghts  and 
shades  and  colours  and  outlines  constitute  a  group  to 
-whidi,  as  the  signs  of  an  object,  we  give  a  certain  name  j 
and  while  they  continue  present,  these  united  vivid  manifes- 
tations remain  ioseparable.  So,  too,  is  it  with  co-existing 
groups  of  manifestations :  each  persists  as  a  special  com- 
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bination ;  and  most  of  them  preserre  nncliaagiDg  relatioi 
with  thoae  aronnd.  Snch  of  tiiem  as  do  not — sach  of  thei 
aa  are  capable  of  what  we  call  independent  mov^nent 
neverthelGss  show  ns  a  constant  connexion  between  oertai 
of  the  manifestations  they  inclnde,  along  with  a  variab 
connexion  of  others.  And  though  after  certain  Vivid  man 
festations  known  as  a  diange  in  the  conditions  of  percc] 
tion,  there  is  a  change  in  the  proportions  among  the  vivi 
manifestations  constituting  any  group,  their  cohesion  coi 
tinnes — we  do  not  succeed  in  detaching  one  or  more  t 
them  £rom  the  rest.  Turning  to  the  faint  man 

festations,  we  see  that  while  there  are  lateral  cohesiot 
among  them,  these  are  much  less  eztensivoj  and  in  mo: 
cases  are  by  no  means  so  rigorous.  After  closing  my  eye 
I  can  represent  an  object  now  standing  in  a  certain  placi 
as  standing  in  some  other  place,  or  as  absent.  While 
look  at  a  blue  vase,  I  cannot  separate  the  vivid  manifci 
tation  of  blneness  from  the  vivid  manifestation  of  a  part 
cfilar  shape ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  these  vivid  manifest] 
tions,  I  can  separate  the  &int  manifestation  of  the  sbaj 
from  the  faint  manifestation  of  blneness,  and  replace  the  laj 
by  a  faint  manifestation  of  redness.  It  is  so  thronghont 
the  faint  manifestations  cling  together  to  a  certain  exten 
but  nevertheless  most  of  them  may  be  re-arranged  wit 
I  facility.  Indeed  none  of  the  individual  faint  manifestatioi 
I  cohere  in  the  seune  indissoluble  way  as  do  the  individu 
'  vivid  manifestations.  Though  along  with  a  faint  manifest! 
tion  of  pressure  there  is  always  some  faint  manifestatioii  ■ 
extension,  yet  no  particular  &int  manifestation  of  exten&ic 
is  bound  up  with  a  particular  faint  manifestation  of  pre: 
sure.  So  that  whereas  in  the  vivid  order  the  ind 

vidnal  manifestations  cohere  indissolnbly,  osually  in  larg 
gronps,  in  the  fiunt  order  Uie  igdividual  manifestations  nov 
of  them  cohere  indissolnbly,  and  are  most  of  them  looscl 
aggregated ;  the  only  indissoluble  cohesions  among  thei 
being  between  certain  of  their  generic  forms, 
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WMIe  the  componenta  of  each  current  cohere  with  one 
another,  they  do  not  cohere  at  all  strongly  with  those  of    | ' 
the  other  corrent.     Or,  more  correctly,  we  may  say  that  thel   '  , 
vivid  current  habitaally  flows  on  quite  undisturbed  by  the'  (, 
faint  current;   and  that  the   fidnt   current,  though  oiten'    V 
largely  determined  by  the  vivid,  and  always  to  some  extent   f ' 
carried  with  it,  may  yet  maintain  a  eabstantial  independence, 
letting  the  vivid  cmrent  shde  by.    We  will  glance  at  the 
interactions  of   the    two.  The    successive    faint 

mauifeatations  constitnting  thought,  fail  to  modify  in  the 
Blightest  degree  the  vivid  manifestationB  that  present  them- 
selves. Omitting  a  quite  peculiar  class  of  exceptionSj  here- 
after  to  be  dealt  with,  the  vivid  maiiifestations,  fixed  and 
changing,  are  not  directly  affected  by  the  faint.  Those 
which  I  distinguish  as  component  of  a  landscape,  as 
snrgiugs  of  the  sea,  as  whistlings,  of  the  wind,  as  move- 
ments of  vehicles  and  people,  are  absolutely  uninfluenced 
by  the  accompanying  faint  manifestations  which  I  distin- . 
guish  as   my  ideas.  On  the   other  hand,   theA  i 

current  of  fitint  manifestations  is  always   somewhat  per-   \\ 
turbed  by  the  vivid.     Frequently  it  consists  mainly  of  faint    | 
manifestations  which  cling  to  the  vivid  ones,  and  are  carried     I ; 
-fvitb  them  as  they  pass — memories  and  suggestions  as  we    ' 
call  them,  which,  joined  with  the  vivid  manifestations  pro-      • 
ducing  them,  form  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  manifesta- 
tions.    At  other   times,  when,  as  we    say,  absorbed   in 
tboaght,  the  disturbance  of  the  &int  current  is  but  super- 
ficial.    The  vivid  manifestationB  drag  afler  them  such  few 
faint  manifestations  only  as  constitute  recognitions  of  them : 
to    each  impression  adhere  certain  ideas  which   make  up 
the  interpretation  of  it  as  such  or  such.     But  there  mean- 
wbile  flows  on  a  main  stream  of  faint  manifestatioDB  wholly  )    j 
oxirelated   to  the  vivid   manifestations'— what  we   call   a  1 
Tdverie,  perhaps,  or  it  may  bp  a  process  of  reasoning.     And .' 
occasionally,  during  the  state  kuovm  aa  absence  of  mind, , 
tJzis  current  of  faint  manifestations  so  far  predominates  that 
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the  vivid  cmrent  scarcely  affects  it  at  all.  Henoe 

these  conciurent  aeries  of  m&oifeBtatioiia,  each  coherent  witl 
itself  longitudinally  and  laterally,  have  bat  a  partial  cohe 
rence  with  one  another.  The  vivid  aeries  ia  quite  iuimoTe< 
by  its  passing  neighbour;  and  thoogh  the  fivint  series  i: 
always  to  some  extent  moved  by  the  adjacent  vivid  series 
and  is  often  carried  bodily  along  with  the  vivid  aeriee,  i 
may  nevertheless  become  in  great  meaenre  separate. 

Yet  another  all-important  differential  characteristic  has  t^ 
be  specified.  The  conditions  nnder  which  these  leepectivi 
orders  of  manifestationB  occnr,  are  different;  and  ihe  con 
ditions  of  occnrrence  of  each  order  belong  to  itself.  When 
ever  the  immediate  antecedents  of  vivid  manifestatioas  an 
traceable,  they  prove  to  be  other  vivid  manifestations ;  tuu 
though  WQ  cannot  say  that  the  antecedents  of  the  &in 
manifeBtationa  always  lie  wholly  among  themselves,  yet  tin 
essential  ones  lie  wholly  among  themselves.  These  state 
mente  will  need  a  good  deal  of  explanation.  Ob 

vioosly,  changes  among  any  of  the  vivid  manifestatioDS  wi 
are  contemplating — the  motions  and  sounds  and  alteration 
of  appearance,  in  what  we  call  surrounding  objects — an 
either  changes  that  follow  certain  vivid  manifestations,  o 
changes  of  which  the  antecedents  are  unapparent.  Some  o 
the  vivid  manifestations,  however,  occur  only  under  oertaii 
conditions  that  seem  to  be  of  another  order.  Those  whicl 
we  know  as  coloora  and  visible  forms  presuppose  open  eyes 
But  what  is  the  opening  of  the  eyes,  translated  into  tb 
terms  we  are  here  using  T  Literally  ib  is  an  occnrrence  o 
'  certain  vivid  manifestations.  The  preliminaiy  idea  of  open 
ing  the  eyes  does,  indeed,  consist  of  faint  manifestationB,  ba 
the  act  of  opening  them  consists  of  vivid  manifestations 
And  the  like  is  still  more  conspicuously  the  case  with  tbost 
movements  of  the  eyes  and  the  head  which  a^e  followed  bj 
new  groups  of  vivid  manifestations.  Similarly  with  th< 
antecedents  to  Uie  vivid  manifestationB  which  we  di&tingaisli 
u  those  of  touch  and  pressure.  All  the  changeable  ones  hav< 
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for  their  conations  of  occurrence  certain  vivid  manifeBta- 
tioQB  vrhicli  we  know  as  sensations  of  muscnlor  tension.  It| 
is  trae  that  the  conditions  to  these  conditidne  are  manifesto* 
tions  of  the  &int  order — those  ideoa  of  mnscnlar  actions 
which  precede  mnscnlar  actions.  And  we  m©  here  intro- 
duced to  a  complication  arising  &om  the  fact  that  what  is 
called  the  body,  is  present  to  ns  as  a  set  of  vivid  manifesto* 
tioDB  connected  with  the  &int  manifestations  in  a  special 
way— ft  way  such  that  in  it  alone  certain  vivid  manifeata- 
tions  are  capable  of  beiog  produced  by  &int  inanifeBtations. 
There  mnst  be  named,  too>  the  kindred  exception  famished 
by  the  emotions — an  exception  which,  however,  serves  to 
enforce  the  general  proposition.  For  while  it  is.tme  that 
the  emotions  are  to  bo  conBidered  as  a  certain  kind  of  vivid 
tnajiifestations,  and  are  yet  capable  of  being  produced  hy 
the  &int  manifestations  we  caU  ideas ;  it  is  also  true  that 
becaose  the  conditions  to  their  occurrence  thus  exist  among 
the  faint  manifestations,  we  class  them  as  belonging  to  the 
same  general  aggregate  as  the  faint  manifestationB — do  not 
class  them  with  snch  other  vivid  manifestations  aa  colours, 
sonudsj  pressures,  smells,  &c.  Bat  omitting  these  peculiar 
vivid  manifestationB  which  we  know  as  muscular  tensions 
and  emotions,  and  which  we  habitual^  class  apart,  we  may 
eay  of  all  the  rest,  that  the  conditions  to  their  exist- 
ence aa  vivid  manifestations  are  manifestations  belonging 
to   their  own  class.  In  the  parallel  cnrrent  we 

find  a  ptouUel  truth.  Though  many  manifeetations  of  the 
faint  order  are  partly  caused  by  manifestations  of  the  vivid 
order,  which  call  up  memories  as  we  say,  and  suggest  in- 
ferences; yet  these  results  mainly  depend  on  certain  antece- 
dents belonging  to  the  &int  order.  A  cloud  drifts  acroea 
the  snn,  and  may  or  may  not  produce  an  effect  on  the  cur- 
rent of  ideas :  the  inference  that  it  is  about  to  rain  may 
arise,  or  there  may  be  a  persistence  in  the  previous  train  of 
thought — a  difference  obviously  determined  by  conditions 
•fflong  the  thoughts.    Again,  such  power  as  a  vivid  mani- 
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'  festation  haa  of  causing  cert^n  faint  manifestatioiis  to  arise, 
'  depends  on  the  pre-oxisteiice  of  certain  appropriate  faint 
manifestations.  If  I  hare  never  beard  a  curlew,  the  ciy 
which  an  unseen  one  makes,  fails  to  produce  an  idea  of  the 
bird.  And  we  have  bnt  to  remember  what  varioas  trains  of 
reflection  are  aroused  by  the  same  sight,  to  see  how  essen- 
tially the  occurrence  of  each  faint  manifestation  depends  on 
its  relations  to  other  faint  manifeetetions  that  hare  gone 
before  or  that  co-exist. 

Here  we  me  introdnced,  lastly,  to  one  of  the  most  striking, 
'  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  of  the  difierences  between 
/  those  two  orders  of  manifestationB — a  difference  continaous 
•'  with  that  just  pointed  out,  but  one  which  may  with  advan- 
'  tage  be  separately  insisted  upon.  The  conditions  of  occur- 
rence are  not  distinguished  solely  by  the  fact  that  each  set, 
when  identifiable,  belongs  to  its  own  order  of  manifestations; 
but  they  are  farther  distinguished  in  a  very  significant  way, 
.Manifestations  of  the  faint  order  have  traceable  antece- 
dents; can  be  made  to  occur  by  establishing  their  condi- 
tions of  occurrence  j  and  can  be  suppressed  by  establishing- 
other  conditions.  Bnt  mEmifestations  of  the  vivid  order 
continually  occur  without  previous  presentatioD  of  their 
antecedents ;  and  in  many  cases  they  persist  or  cease,  under 
either  known'  or  unknown  conditions,  in  such  way  as  to 
show  that  their  conditions  axe  wholly  beyond  control. 
The  impression  distinguished  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  breaks 
across  the  current  of  our  thoughts,  absolutely  without 
notice.  The  sounds  &om  a  band  that  strikes  ap  in  the 
street  or  &om  a  crash  of  china  in  the  next  roomj  are  not 
connected  with  any  of  the  previously-present  manifesta- 
tions, either  of  the  &int  or  of  the  vivid  order.  Often 
these  vivid  manifestations,  arising  unexpectedly,  persist  in 
tiumsting  themselves  across  the  current  of  the  faint  ones  ; 
which  not  only  cannot  directly  affect  them,  bnt  cannot 
even  indirectly  a&ct  them.  A  wonnd  produced  by  a 
violent  blow  from  bdiind,  is  a  vivid  manifestation  &b  con- 
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ditions  of  occurrence  of  whicli  wore  neither  among  the  &iiit 
nor  among  the  vivid  manifestations;  and  the  conditions  to 
the  persistence  of  which  are  bound  up  with  the  vivid  mani- 
festations in  some  munanifeated  way.  So  that  whereas  in 
the  faint  order,  the  conditions  of  occnrrence  are  always, 
among  the  pre-existing  or  co-existing  manifestations;  in 
the  vivid  order,  the  conditions  of  occurrence  are  ofles  noC 
present. 

Thus  we  find  many  salient  characters  in  which  manifesta- 
tions of  the  one  order  are  like  one  another,  and  unlike  those 
of  the  other  order.  Let  ub  briefly  re-enumerate  these  salient 
characters.  Manifestations  of  the  one  order  are  vivid  and 
those  of  the  other  are  faint.  Those  of  the  one  order  are 
origin^,  while  those  of  the  other  order  are  copies.  The 
first  form  with  one  another  a  series,  or  heterogeneous  current, 
that  is  never  broken;  and  the  second  also  form  with  one 
another  a  parallel  series  or  current  that  is  never  broken :  or,  to 
speak  strictly,  no  breakage  of  either  is  ever  directly  known. 
Those  of  the  first  order  cohere  with  one  another,  not  only 
longitudinally  bat  also  transversely ;  as  do  also  those  of  the 
second  order  with  ono  another.  Between  manifestations  of 
the  first  order  the  cohesions,  both  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse, arc  indissoluble ;  but  between  manifestations  of  the 
second  order,  these  cohesions  are  most  of  them  dissoluble 
with  easo.  While  the  members  of  eadi  series  or  current  are 
so  coherent  with  ono  another  that  the  current  cannot  be 
broken,  the  two  currents,  running  side  by  side  as  they  do, 
have  but  httle  coherence — the  great  body  of  the  vivid 
current  is  absolutely  unmodifiable  by  the  &int,  and  the  faint 
may  become  almost  separate  from  the  vivid.  The  conditions 
under  which  manifestations  of  either  order  occur,  themselves 
telong  to  that  order ;  bat  whereas  in  the  faint  order,  the 
conditions  are  always  present,  in  the  vivid  order  the  condi- 
t;iona  are  often  not  present,  hut  he  somewhere  outside  of  the 
series.  Seven  separate  characters,  then,  mark  off  these  two.' 
orders  of  muufestatioiiB  firom  one  another. 
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§  44.  Wliat  is  the  meanmg  of  this  ?  Tlie  foregoing 
anslysiB  vas  commenced  in  the  belief  that  the  proposition 
poatnlated  b;'  Plulosophy,  must  affirm  some  ultimate  classes 
of  likenesseB  and  unlikenesaes,  in  whicli  all  other  classes 
merge. ;  and  here  ^e  have  found  that  all  manifestations  of 
the  Unknowable  are  divisible  into  two  such  classes.  What 
Is  the  division  equivalent  to  f 

Obviously  it  corresponds  to  the  division  between  object 
and  suhject.  This  profoundest  of  distinctions  among  the 
manifestations  of  the  Unknowable,  we  recognize  by  grouping 
the^  into  self  and  not-self.  These  &int  manifestationsj 
forming  a  continuous  whole  differing  &om  the  other  in  the 
quantity,  quality,  cohesion,  and  conditions  of  existence  of 
its  parts,  we  call  the  cqo  ;  aad  these  vivid  manifestations, 
indissolnbly  bound  together  in  relatively-immense  masses, 
and  having  independent  conditions  of  existence,  we  c&U  the 
non-e£(f.  Or  rather,  more  truly — each  order  of  manifesta- 
tious  caxries  with  it  the  irresistible  implication  of  some 
power  that  manifests  itself;  and  by  th^  words  ego  and  non- 
ego  respectively,  we  mean  the  power  that  manifests  itself  in 
the  &int  forms,  and  the  power  that  manifests  itself  in  the 
vivid  forms. 

As  we  here  see,  these  consolidated  conceptions  thus  anti- 
thetically named,  do  not  originate  in  some  inscrutable  way ; 
bnt  they  have  for  their  explanation  the  ultimate  law  of 
thought  that  is  beyond  appeal.  The  persistent  conscious- 
ness of  likeness  or  differeuce,  is  one  which,  by  its  very  per- 
sistence, makes  itself  accepted ;  and  one  which  transcends 
scepticism,  since  without  it  even  doubt  becomes  impossible. 
:  And  the  primordial  division  of  self  &om  not-self,  is  a  omna- 
lative  result  of  persistent  consciousnesses  of  likenesses  and 
differences  among  manifestations.  Indeed,  thought  exists 
only  through  that  kind  of  act  which  leads  us,  from  moment 
to  moment,  to  refer  certain  manifestations  to  the  one  class 
with  which  they  have  so  many  common  attributes,  and 
others  to  the  other  class  with  whidi  they  have  common 
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atbibtitea  equally  nnmerons.  And  the  myriad-fold  repeti- 
tion of  these  classingB,  bringing  about  the  myriad-fold  obbo- 
ciations  of  each  manifeBtation  with  those  of  its  own  class, 
brings  abont  this  union  among  the  members  of  each  class, 
and  this  disunion  of  the  two  classes. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  segregation  of  the  manifestations 
and  coalescence  of  them  into  two  distinct  wholes,  ia  in 
great  part  aponteneons,  and  precedefj  all  deliberate  jndg- 
ments ;  thongh  it  is  endorsed  by  each  judgments  when  they 
come  to  be  made.  For  the  manifestations  of  each  order 
have  not  simply  that  kind  of  union  impbed  by  grouping 
them  as  individual  objects  of  the  same  class ;  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  hare  the  much  more  intimate  union  impbed 
by  actual  cohesion.  This  cohesive  union  exhibits  itself 
before  any  conscious  acts  of  classing  take  place.  So  that,  in 
truth,  these  two  contrasted  orders  of  maoifestations  are 
substantially  self-separated  and  self-consolidated.  The 
members  of  each,  by  cUnging  to  one  another  and  parting 
from  their  opposites,  themselves  form  these  united  wholes 
constituting  object  and  subject.  It  is  this  self-union  which, 
gives  to  these  wholes  formed  of  them,  their  individ^abtiea 
aa  wholes,  and  that  separateness  &om  each  other  which 
transcends  judgment;  and  judgment  merely  aids  the  pre- 
determined segregation  by  ass^fuing  to  their  respective 
classes,  such  m^featations  as  have  not  distinctly  nnited 
themsetves  with  the  rest  of  their  kind. 

One  further  perpetually-repeated  act  of  judgment  there  is, 
indeed,  which  strengthens  this  fundamental  aatitheBis,  uid 
gives  a  vast  extension  to  one  term  of  it.  We  contdnoally 
leam  that  while  the  conditions  of  occurrence  of  faint  mani- 
festations are  always  to  be  found,  the  conditions  of  oc- 
cnrrence  of  vivid  manifestations  are  often  not  to  bo  found.  ; 
We  also  continually  leam  that  vivid  manifest»tR>ns  which 
have  no  perceivable  antecedents  among  the  vivid  manifesta- 
tions, are  like  certain  preceding  ones  which  had  perceivable 
antecedents  among  the  vivid  mKuifestations.    Joining  these 
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two  experiences  together,  there  reenlta  the  irreaistihle  con- 
ception that  BOme  vivid  manifestations  have  oonditions  of 
occnrrence  existing  out  of  the  current  of  vivid  manifesta- 
tions— existing  as  potenti^  vivid  manifestations  capable  of 
becoming  actual.  And  so  we  are  made  vt^ely  conscious 
of  an  indefinitely-extended  region  of  power  or  being,  not 
merely  separate  from  the  current  of  faint  manifestations 
constituting  the  ego,  but  lying  beyond  the  current  of  vivid 
manifestations  constitating  the  immediately-present  portion 
of  the  non-ego. 

5  45.  In  a  very  imperfect  way,  passing  over  objections 
and  omitting  needinl  explanations,  I  have  thus,  in  the 
narrow  space  that  could  properly  be  devoted  to  it,  indicated 
the  essential  nature  and  justification  of  that  primordial  pro- 
position which  Philosophy  requires  as  a  datum.  I  might, 
indeed,  safely  have  assumed  this  ultimate  truth;  which 
Common  Sense  asserts,  which  every  step  in  Science  takes  for 
granted,  and  which  no  metaphysician  ever  for  a  moment 
succeeded  in  expelling  &om  consciousness.  Setting  out 
with  the  postulate  that  the  manifestations  of  the  Unknowable 
&11  into  the  two  separate  aggregates  constituting  the  world 
of  consciousness  and  the  world  beyond  consciousness,  I  might 
have  let  the  justification  of  this  postulate  depend  on  its 
subsequently-proved  congmity  with  every  result  of  experi- 
ence, direct  and  indirect.  Snt  as  all  that  follows  proceeds 
upon  this  postulate,  it  seemed  desirable  briefly  to  indicate 
its  warrant,  with  the  view  of  shutting  out  criticisms  that 
might  else  be  made.  It  fieemed  desirable  to  show  that  thia 
fundamental  cognition  is  neither,  as  the  idealist  asserts,  an 
illusion,  nor  as  the  sceptic  thinks,  of  doubtful  worth,  nor  as  is 
held  by  the  natural  realist,  an  inexplicable  intuition ;  but 
that  it  is  a  legitimate  deliverance  of  consciousness  elaborat- 
ing its  materials  after  the  laws  of  its  normal  action.  Wliile, 
in  order  of  time,  the  establishment  of  this  distinction  precedes 
ftll   reasoning ;   and  while,  running  through  our    rnanfaJ 
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stractnre  as  it  does,  we  are  debarred  from  reaaonmg  about 
ib  -witkont  taking  for  granted  its  existence ;  analysis  never- 
theless enables  na  to  jostify  the  assertion  of  its  existence,  by 
showing  that  it  is  also  the  oatcome  of  a  clasBification  based 
on  accnmnlated  likenesses  and  accumulated  differences.  In 
other  words — Beasoning,  which  is  itself  but  a  formation  oi;' 
oohesions  among  manifestations^  here  strengthens,  by  thei 
cohesions  it  forms,  the  cohesions  which  it  finds  already] 
existing. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  data  of  Philosophy.  In  common 
with  Beligion,  Philosophy  assumes  the  primordial  implica- 
tion of  consciousness,  which,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  part,  has 
the  deepest  of  all  foundations.  It  assumes  the  validity  of  al 
certain  primordial  process  of  consciousness,  without  which! 
inference  is  impossible,  and  without  which  there  cannot 
even  be  either  affirmation  or  denial.  And  it  assumes  the ; 
validity  of  a  certain  primordial  product  of  consciousness,! 
which  though  it  originates  in  an  earlier  process,  is  also,  in 
one  sense,  a  product  of  this  process,  since  by  this  process 
it  is  tested  and  stmuped  as  genuine.  In  brief,  our  postu-i 
lates  are : — an  Unknowable  Power ;  the  existence  of  know- 
able  likenesses  and  differences  among  the  manifestations  of! 
that  Power  J  and  a  resulting  segregation  of  the  manifes-l 
tiations  into  those  of  subject  and  object. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  substantial  business  of  Philo- 
sophy— the  complete  unification  of  the  knowledge  partially 
unified  by  Science,  a  further  preliminary  is  needed.  The 
manifestations  of  the  Unknowable,  separated  into  the  two 
divisions  of  self  and  not'self,  are  re-divisible  into  certain 
most  general  forms,  the  reality  of  which  Science,  as  well  as 
Common  Sense,  from  moment  to  moment  assumes.  In  the 
chapter  on  "  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas,"  it  was  shown  that 
we  know  nothing  of  these  forms,  considered  in  themselves. 
As,  nevertheless,  we  must  continue  to  use  the  words  signify- 
ing them,  it  is  needful  to  say  what  interpretations  are  to  be 
put  on  these  words. 
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S  46.  That  Bceptical  state  of  mind  wbich  the  criticisms  of 
Philoaophy  uanaUy  produce,  is,  in  great  measure,  caused  1^ 
the  misinterpretatioD  of  words.  A  sense  of  umrersal  illusion 
ordinarily  follovs  the  reading  of  metaphysics  ;  and  is  strong 
in  proportion  as  the  ai^ument  has  appeared  ooncInsiTe.  This 
sense  of  nnirenal  Olusion  would  probably  never  have  arisen, 
had  the  terms  used  been  alwajm  rightly  construed.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  terms  have  by  association  acquired  meanings 
that  are  quit«  di^rent  &om  those  given  to  them  in  philoeo- 
pbical  discnssions ;  and  the  ordinary  meanings  being  un- 
avoidably suggested,  there  results  tnore  or  less  of  that  dream- 
like idealism  which  is  so  incongruous  with  our  instinctive 
convictions.  The  word  phenomenon  and  its  equivalent  word 
appeoranee,  are  in  great  part  to  blame  for  this.  In  ordinary 
speech,  these  are  uniformly  employed  in  reference  to  visual 
perceptions.  Habit,  almost,  if  not  quite,  disables  us  from 
thinking  of  appearance  except  as  something  seen ;  and  though 
phenomenon  has  a  more  generalized  meaning,  yet  we  can- 
not rid  it  of  associations  with  appearance,  which  is  its  verbal 
equivalent.  When,  therefore.  Philosophy  proves  that  onr 
knowledge  of  the  extemsl  world  can  be  but  phenomenal — 
when  it  c(mcludefl  tluit  the  things  of  which  we  ore  oonscioos 
are  appearances ;  it  inevitably  arouses  in  us  the  notion  of  an 
illusiTmees  like  that  to  which  our  visual  perceptions  are  so 
liaUfl  in  comparistm  with  our  taotual  peroeptions.    Good  pic- 
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tnrea  show  ua  that  tlie  aspects  of  things  may  be  veiy  nearly 
nmnlated  by  colours  on  canTasB.  The  looking-glass  stall  more 
distinctly  proves  how  deceptive  is  sight  when  unTerified  by 
touch.  And  the  frequent  casee  in  which  we  misinterpret  the 
impressiona  made  tm  our  eyes,  and  think  we  Bee  something 
which  we  do  not  see,  further  shake  our  faith  in  vision.  So 
that  the  implication  of  uncertainty  has  infected  the  very  word 
appearance.  Hence,  Philosophy,  by  giving  it  an  extended 
meaning,  leads  as  to  think  of  all  our  senses  as  deceiving  us  in 
the  same  way  that  the  eyes  do  ;  and  eo  makes  oa  feel  ourselve* 
floating  in  a  world  of  phantasms.  Had  phenomenon  and  ap- 
pearanoe  no  such  misleading  associations,  little,  if  any,  of  this 
mental  confusion  would  result  Or  did  we  in  place  of  them 
use  the  term  e^ect,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  impree- 
flions  produced  on  consciousness  through  any  of  tiie  senses, 
and  which  carries  with  it  in  thought  the  necessary  correla- 
tive caute,  with  which  it  is  equally  real,  we  should  be  in  littU 
danger  of  felling  into  the  insanitiee  of  idealism. 

Sudi  danger  as  there  might  still  remain,  would  disappear 
on  making  a  Jurther  verbal  correction.  At  present,  the  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  above  misinterpretation,  is  mado 
greater  by  an  antithetical  misinterpretation.  We  increase 
the  seeming  unreality  of  that  phenomenal  existence  which 
we  can  alone  know,  by  contrasting  it  with  a  aoumenal  exist 
enoe  which  we  imagine  would,  if  we  could  know  it,  be  mor* 
truly  real  to  ua.  But  we  delude  ourselves  with  a  verbal  fic- 
tion. What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  real  f  This 
is  the  question  which  underlies  every  metaphysical  inquiry ; 
and  the  neglect  of  it  is  the  remidning  cause  of  the  chronic 
antagonisms  of  metaphysicians.  In  the  interpretation  put  on 
the  word  real,  the  discussions  of  philosophy  retaui  one  cle- 
ment of  the  vulgar  conception  of  things,  while  they  reject  aB 
its  other  elements;  and  create  confusion  by  the  inconsistency. 
The  peasant,  on  contemplating  an  object,  does  not  regard 
that  which  he  contemplates  as  wnnething  in  himself,  hut  be- 
iJKves  the  thing  of  which  he  is  conscious  to  be  the  external 
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object — ^imagines  that  his  consciouBnesa  extends  to  the  very 
place  where  the  object  liee :  to  him  the  appearance  and  the 
reality  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  metaphysician, 
however,  is  convmced  that  conacionsnras  cannot  embrace  the 
reality,  but  only  the  appearance  of  it ;  and  so  he  transfers  the 
appearance  into  conaciousneae  and  leaTcs  the  reality  outside. 
IThis  reality  left  outside  of  coneciousnees,  he  continues  to 
'  think  of  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  ignorant  man  thinks 
of  the  appearance.  Thongh  the  reality  is  asserted  t«  be  out 
of  consciousness,  yet  the  realneae  ascribed  to  it  is  constantly 
spoken  of  as  thongh  it  were  a  knowledge  possessed  apart  &om 
consciousness.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  conceptioo  of 
reality  can  be  nothing  more  than  some  mode  of  consciousness; 
and  that  the  question  to  be  considered  is — What  is  the  rela 
tion  between  this  mode  and  other  modes  P 
I  By  re§li^  we  mean  persistence  in  oonsciousneaB :  a  pet- 
eist«nce  that  is  either  uncondjtions^  as  our  consciousness  of 
space,  or  tliat  is  conditional,  as  our  consciousness  of  a  body 
while  grasping  it.  The  real,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  distingoished 
solely  by  the  test  of  persistence ;  tor  by  this  test  we  separata 
'  it  from  what  we  call  flie  unreal.  Between  a  person  standing 
before  us,  and  the  idea  of  such  a  person,  we  discriminate  by 
our  ability  to  expel  the  idea  from  consciousness,  and  our  in- 
ability, while  looking  at  him,  to  expel  the  person  from  con- 
sciousness. And  when  in  doubt  as  to  the  validity  or  iUusive- 
ness  of  some  impression  made  upon  us  in  the  dusk,  we  settle 
the  matter  by  observing  whether  the  impression  persists  on 
closer  observation ;  and  we  predicate  reality  if  the  persistence 
is  complete.  How  truly  persistence  is  what  we  mean 

by  reality,  is  shown  in  the  &ct  that  when,  after  criticism  has 
proved  that  the  real  as  we  are  conscious  of  it  is  not  the  ob- 
jectively real,  the  Ludefinite  notion  which  we  form  of  the  ob- 
jectively real,  is  of  spmething  which  persists  absolutely,  under 
all  changes  of  mode,  form,  or  appearance.  And  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  form  even  an  indefinite  notion  of  the  absolutely 
real,  except  as  the  absolutely  persistent,  clearly  implies  that 
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persistence  is  our  ultimate  teat  of  the  real  as  present  to  con- 
sciousness. 

Bealitf  then,  aa  we  think  it,  being  nothing  more  than 
persistence  in  conscionsneas,  the  reault  must  be  the  same  to 
us  whether  that  which  we  perceive  be  the  Unknowable 
itself,  or  an  effect  invariably  wrought  on  na  by  the  Unknow-  *■ 
able.  If,  under  constant  conditions  fnmighed  by  our  con- 
Btitutions,  some  Power  of  which  the  nature  is  beyond 
conception,  always  produces  some  mode  of  consciousness — 
if  this  mode  of  consciousness  is  as  persistent  as  would  be 
this  Power  were  it  in  conscionsness ;  the  reality  will  be  to 
consciousness  as  complete  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Were  Unconditioned  Being  itself  present  in  thought,  it 
conld  but  be  persistent;  and  if,  instead,  there  is  present 
Seing  conditioned  by  the  forms  of  thought,  but  no  less 
persistent,  it  must  be  to  us  no  lesa  real. 

Hence  there  may  be  drawn  these  conclusions  : — First,  that  ( 
we  have  an  indefinite  consciousneHS  of  an  absolute  reality 
transcending  relations,  which  is  produced  by  the  absolute 
persistence  in  us  of  something  which  surrivee  all  changes  of 
relation.  Second,  that  we  have  a  definite  consciousneea  of 
relative  reality,  which  unceasingly  persists  in  ns  under  one 
or  other  of  its  forms,  and  under  each  form  so  long  aa  the  9011- 
ditioDS  of  presentation  are  fulfilled;  and  that  the  relative 
reality,  being  thus  continuously  persistent  in  us,  is  as  real  to 
UB  as  would  be  the  absolute  reality  could  it  be  immediately 
known.  Third,  that  thought  being  possible  only  under  rela- 
tion, the  relative  reality  can  be  conceived  as  such  only  in  con- 
nexion with  an  al»olute  reality ;  and  the  connexion  between 
the  two  being  absolutely  persistent  in  our  coneciousness,  is 
real  in.  the  same  sense  as  the  terms  it  unites  are  real. 

Thus  then  we  may  resume,  with  entire  confidence,  those 
realistic  conceptions  which  philosophy  at  first  sight  seems  to 
dissipate.  I'hough  reality  under  the  forms  of  our  conscious- 
ness, is  but  a  conditioned  eifect  of  the  absolute  reality,  yet 
this  conditioned  efiect  standing  in  indissoluble  relation  with 
its  unconditioned  caiise,  and  being  equally  persistent  with  it 
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BO  long  as  the  conditions  persist,  is,  to  the  ccaiBcioasnesB  sup 
plyicg  those  conditions,  equally  real.  The  persistent  impres 
sions  being  the  persistent  results  of  a  persistent  cause,  are  fo 
practical  purposes  the  same  to  us  as  the  cause  itself;  and  ma; 
be  habitually  dealt  -with  as  its  equivalents.  Somewhat  in  th' 
same  way  that  our  visual  perceptions,  though  merely  symbol 
found  to  be  the  equivalents  of  tactual  perceptions,  are  yet  s 
identified  with  those  tactual  perceptions  that  we  actually  ap 
pear  to  see  the  solidity  and  hardness  which  we  do  but  infei 
and  thus  conceive  as  objects  what  are  only  the  signs  of  objects 
BO,  on  a  higher  stage,  do  we  deal  with  these  relative  realitic 
as  though  they  were  absolutes  instead  of  effects  of  the  absc 
lute.  And  we  may  legitimately  continue  so  to  deal  with  thei 
as  long  as  the  conclusions  to  which  they  help  us  are  understoo 
as  relative  realities  and  not  absolute  ones. 

This  general  conclusion  it  now  remains  to  interpret  speci 
fically,  in  its  appKcation  to  each  of  our  ultimate  Bcienti£ 
ideas. 

g  47.  *  We_ think  in  rektionB.  This  is  truly  the  form  i 
all  thought ;  and  if  there  are  any  other  forms,  they  must  I 
derived  from  this.  We  have  seen  (Chap.  iii.  Part  I.)  thi 
the  several  ultimate  modes  of  being  cannot  be  known  or  cot 
ceived  as  they  exist  in  themselves  ;  that  is,  out  of  relaiion  i 
our  coQSciouBnesa.  We  have  seen,  by  an^yzing  the  pn 
duct  of  thought,  (g  23,)  that  it  always  consists  of  relatioiu 
and  cannot  include  anything  beyond  the  most  general  of  thcs 
On  analyzing  the  process  of  thought,  we  found  that  cogn 
tion  of  the  Absolute  was  impossible,  because  it  present* 
neither  reUUion,  nor  its  elements — difference  and  likened 
Further,  we  found  that  not  only  Intelligence  but.  life  iteel 
consiste_in_tii$_fiBj;abli^uient  of  internal  rtlaUotu  in  corn 
spondwce  with  external  relations.     And  lastly,  it  wsa  shov 

•  For  tliB  pajdiolo^eal  condnnona  lirieSjr  ut  forth  in  tlui  ud  Oe  thm  a 
Oona  following  it,  iLe  jtiatifloation  wil  be  fonad  in  tfas  wiitw"!  X 
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tltat  thoQgli  by  the  relativity  of  oar  tbaaglit  we  are  eternally 
debarred  &om  knowing  or  conceiving  Absolute  Being  ;  yet  * 
that  tliis  very  rehHviiy  of  oar  tbonght,  neceeaitatee  that  vague 
GonBcioufineee  of  Absolute  Being  which  no  mental  effisrt  can 
enppresB.     Hiat  relation  is  the  universal  form  of  thought,  is     __ 

thus  a  ^th  which   all  kmds^  of  demonstration  unite  in ,,. 

proTing^_ ._ 

By"Se  tranecendentalista,  certain  other  phenomena  of  con- 
scionaness  are  regarded  as  forms  of  thought.  Presuming 
that  relation  would  be  admitted  by  ihera  to  be  a  universal 
mental  form,  ihey  would  class  with  it  two  others  as  also  uni- 
versaL  Were  their  hypothesis  otherwise  tenable. however,  it 
must  still  be  rejected  if  such  alleged  farther  forms  are  inter- 
pretable  as  generated  by  the  primary  form.  If  we  think  in 
relations,  and  if  relations  have  certain  universal  forms,  it  is 
manifest  that  ^uch  universal  forma  of  relations  will  become 
universal  forma  of  our  conBciousnesB.  And  if  these  further 
universal  forms  are  thus  explicable,  it  ia  superfluous,  and 
therefore  unphilosophical,  to  assign  them  an .  independent 
origin.  Now  relations  are  of  two  orders— relatiwia  \ 

of  sequence,  and  relations  of  co-exiat«nce ;  of  which  the  one  I 
is  originalandtbeotiierderivatiTe.     The  relation  of  sequence   ' 
is  given  in  every  change  of  consciousness.     The  relation  of 
co-existence,  which  cannot  be  origioally  given  in  a  conscious- 
ness of  which  the  states  are  serial,  becomes  distinguished  only 
when  it  is  found  that  certain  relations  of  sequence  have  their 
terms  presented  iu  consciousaees  in  either  order  with  equal 
iacility ;  while  the  others  are  presented  only  intone  order. 
Rela^pns  of  which  the  terms  are  not  reversible,  become  re-  '^ 
cognized  as  sequences  proper ;  while  relations  of  which  the 
terms  occur  indifierently  in.  both  directions,  become  recog-    ; 
nized  as  co-existences.     Endless  experiences,   which  &om 
moment  to  moment  present  both  ordeis  of  these  relations, 
render  the    distinction    between    them    perfectly  definite ; 
and  at  the  same  time  generate  an  abstract  conception  of 
each.     The  abstniot  of  all  seqoeacee  a  Time.    The  abstract. 
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of  all  co'existences  ie  Rga^e.  From  the  fact  that  in  thought, 
'  Time  is  inseparable  froms^quence,  and  Space  from  co^exist- 
ence,  we  do  not  here  infer  that  Time  and  Space  are  origiuaJ 
oonditions  of  coosciousneas  under  which  sequences  and  co- 
existeucea  are  known ;  but  we  infer  that  our  conceptionB  of 
Time  and  Space  are  generated,  aa  other  abstracts  are  gener- 
ated from  other  concretes :  the  only  difference  being,  that 
the  organization  of  experiences  has,  in  these  caaea,  been  going 
on  throughout  the  entire  evolution  of  intelligence. 
^  This  synthesis  is  confirmed  by  analysis.  Our  conaciousnees 
of  Space  is  a  consciousness  of  co-exigtent  positions.  Any  lim- 
ited portion  of  space  can  he  conceived  only  by  representing  its 
limits  as  co-existing  in  certain  relative  positions ;  and  each  of 
its  imagined  boundaries,  be  it  line  or  plane,  can  be  thonght  of 
in  no  other  way  than  as  made  up  of  co-existent  poeitiona  in 
dose  proximity.  And  since  a  position  is  not  an  entity — educe 
the  congeriee  of  positions  which  constitute  any  conoeiyed  por- 
tion of  space,  and  mark  its  bounds,  are  not  sensible  existenoee ; 
it  follows  that  the  co>existent  positions  which  make  up  oui 
consciousness  of  Space,  are  not  co-existences  in  the  Ml  aenss 
of  the  word  (which  implies  realities  as  their  terms),  but  are  the 
blank  forms  of  co-existencee,  left  behind  when  the  realities  are 
absent ;   that  is,  are  the  abstracts  of  co-exiatencea.  The 

experiences  out  of  which,  during  the  e^'olution  of  intel- 
ligence, this  abstract  of  all  co-existencee  has  b^n  generated,, 
are  experiences  of  individual  positions  as  ascertained  by  touch ; ' 
and  each  of  such  experiences  involves  the  resistance  of  an  ob 
jeot  touched,  and  the  muscular  tension  which  measures  thia 
resistance.  Bycountless  unlike  muscularadjustmenta,  involving 
unlike  muscular  tensions,  different  resisting  positions  are  dia- 
closed ;  and  these,  as  they  can  be  experienced  in  one  oid^  ab 
re^idily  as  another,  we  regard  as  co~existing.  But  since,  un- 
der  other  circumstances,  the  same  muscular  adjustmenta  do 
not  produce  contact  with  resisting  positions,  there  result  the 
aame  states  of  consciousness,  minus*  the  resistances — blant 
fonns  of  co-existence  from  which  the  co-existent  objects  before 
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fl2^>erieaced  ore  absent  And  &om  a  building  up  of  tlieae,  too 
elaborate  to  be  bere  detailed,  results  that  abstract  of  all  rela- 
tions of  co-existence  which  we  call  Space.  It  remains: 
only  to  point  out,  as  a  thing  which  we  mudt  not  forget,  that! 
the  experJMtcea  from  which  the  oonaciousneBB  of  Space  arises,  [ 
are  eiperiencea  of  force.  A  certain  correlation  of  the  mueca- 
l&T  forces  we  ourselTes  exercise,  is  the  index  of  each  poeition 
as  originally  disclosed  to  us  ;  and  the  resistance  which  makes 
us  aware  of  something  existing  in  that  position,  is  an  equi- 
valent of  the  pressure  we  consciously  exert.  Thus,  experiences 
of  forces  variously  correlated,  are  those  from  which  our  coa- 
sciousuess  of  Space  is  abetraoted. 
That  which  we  know  as  Space  being  thus  shown,  alike  by 
I  its  genesis  and  definition,  to  be  purely  relative,  what  are  we 
I  to  say  of  that  which  causes  it  ?  Is  there  an  absolute  Space 
which  relative  Space  in  some  sort  represents  ?  Is  Space  in  it- 
self a  form  or  condition  of  absolute  existence,  producing  in 
OUT  minds  a  corresponding  form  or  condition  of  relative  exist- 
ence P  These  are  unanswerable  questions.  Our  conception 
of  Space  is  produced  by  some  mode  of  the  Unknowable  ;  and 
the  complete  unchangeableneas  of  our  conception  of  it  simply 
implies  a  complete  uniformity  in  the  effecte  wrought  by  this 
mode  of  the  Unknowable  upon  us.  But  therefore  to  odl  it  a; 
necessary  mode  of  the  Unknowable,  is  illegitimate.  All  w«f 
I  can  assert  is,  that  Space  is  a  relative  reality  ;  that  our  cousci- 
ousnees  of  this  unchanging  relative  reality  implies  an  absolute 
reality  equally  unchanging  in  so  &r  as  we  are  concerned ; 
and  that  the  relative  reaKty  may  be  mihesitatingly  accepted 
in  thought  as  a  valid  basis  for  our  reasonings ;  which,  wbeu' 
rightly  carried  on,  will  bring  ua  to  truths  that  have  a  like 
relative  reality — the  only  truths  which  conceru  us  or  can 
possibly  be  known  to  us. 

Concerning  Time,  relative  and  absolute,  a  parallel  argu- 
3ient  leads  to  parallel  conclusions.  These  are  too  obvious  to 
need  specifying  in  detail. 
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I  48.  Our  conceptioB  of  Matter,  reduced  to  itaaiinpIeBtBhspa. 
ie  that  of- co-existent  _positioiis  that  offer  reeiBtance ;  as  con- 
trasted with  our  conception  of  Space,  m  which  ffie  co-existent 
poeitions  offer  no  resistance.  We  think  <rf  Body  eis  bounded 
by  surfaces  that  resistyand  as  made  up  thrwighont  of  parts 
that  resist.  Mentally  abstract  the  co-exist^it  lesiBtances,  and 
the  coQSciousnees  of  Body  disappears ;  leaving  behind  it  the 
consciousness  of  Space.  And  nnce  the  groap  of  ccvexisting 
resi^nt  poedtionB  constituting  a  porti<Hi  of  matter,  is  unifonn- 
ly  capable  of  giving  na  impressions  of  reeiatance  in  combina- 
tion with  various  muscular  adjustmentfi,  accwding  as  we 
touch  its  near,  its  remote,  ite  right,  or  its  left  aide ;  it  results 
that  as  diSerent  muscular  adjustments  habitnally  indicate  dif-' 
ferent  co-existences,  we  are  obhged  to  ctKiceive  every  portion 
of  matter  as  containing  more  than  one  resist^it  position — that 
is,  as  occupying  Space.  Hence  the  necessity  we  are  under  of 
repreaentbg  to  ourselves  the  ijltimate_^fiments  of  Matter  as 
lwiilg4t.on<$,  ext^ded  and  resisieut :  thifl~l^iH^TJro-anivBr- 
sal  form  of  our  sensible  experiences  of  Matter,  bectmies  the 
form  which  our  conception  of  it  cannot  transcend,  however 
minute  the  fragments  which  imaginary  subdivisions  pro- 
duce. Of  these  two  inseparable  elem9ntfi2_^Q-i£flist> 
ance  is  primary,  and  the  extension  secondaiy.  Occupied  ex- 
(euBion,  or  Body,  being  distinguiBhed  in  consciousness  from 
tmoccuped  extension,  or  Space,  by  its  resistance,  this  attribute 
must  clearly  have  precedence  in  the  genesis  of  the  idea.  Such  a 
conclusion  is,  indeed,  an  obvious  corollary  from  that  at  which 
we  arrived  in  the  foregoing  section.  K,  as  was  there  contend- 
ed, our  consciousness  of  Space  is  a  product  of  accumulated  ex- 
periences, p«ully  our  own  but  chiefly  ancestral — if,  as  was 
pointed  out,  the  experiences  frttm  which  our  consciousness  of 
Space  is  abstracted,  can  be  received  only  through  impres^ons 
of  resistance  made  upon  the  organism ;  the  necessary  inference 
is,  that  Ksperiences  of  recdstance  being  those  from  which  the 
conception  of  Space  is  generated,  the  resistaoce-attribate  of 
Matter  most  be  regarded  as  primordial  and  the  spaoe-attrihute 
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as  derivatiTe.  Whence  it  becomes  manifeet  tliat  oiirl 

experience  of,i^*^?if,  'g  t>iiif.  out  of  which  the  idea  of  Matter  is 
built.  Matter  as  opposing  our  muscular  energies,  being  im- 
mediately present  to  consciouBness  in  terms  of  force ;  and  its 
occupancy  of  Space  being  known  by  an  abstract  of  experiences 
originally  given  in  terms  of  force;  it  follows  that  forces, 
standing  in  certain  correlations,  form  the  whole  content  of 
OOP  idea  of  Matter. 

Such  being  onr  cognition  of  the  relative  reality,  what  are  , 
we  to  say  of  the  absolute  reality  ?  We  can  onl^  say  Uiat  it  " 
is  some  mode  of  the  Unknowable,  related  to  the  Matter  we 
know,  as  cause  to  efiect.  The  relativity  of  our  cognition  of 
Matter  is  shown  alike  by  the  above  analysis,  and  by  the  con- 
trodictionB  which  are  evolved  when  we  deal  with  the  cogni- 
tion as  an  absolute  one  (§  16).  But,  as  we  have  lately  seen, 
though  known  to  us  only  under  relation,  Matter  is  as  real  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  word,  as  it  would  be  could  we  know  it 
out  of  relation ;  and  Airther,  the  relative  reality  which  we 
know  as  Matter,  is  necessarily  represented  to  the  mind  as 
standing  in  a  persistent  or  real  relation  to  the  absolute  real- 
ity. We  may  therefore  deliver  ourselves  over  with- 
out hefiitatioQ,  to  those  terms  of  thought  which  experience  has 
organized  in  us.  We  need  not  in  onr  physical,  chemical, 
or  other  researches,  re&ain  from  dealing  with  Matter  as  made 
up  of  extended  and  resistent  atoms ;  for  this  conception,  ne- 
cessarily resulting  from  our  experiences  of  Matter,  is  not  less 
legitimate  than  the  conception  of  aggregate  masses  as  extend- 
ed and  resistent.  The  atomic  hypoth^,  as  well  as  the  kindred 
hypothesis  of  an  all-pervading  ether  consisting  of  molecules,  is 
simply  a  necessary  development  of  those  universal  forms  which 
£hfl  actioDB  of  the  Unknowable  have  wrought  in  us.  The  con- 
clnsuHis  l<^;ically  worked  out  by  the  aid  of  these  hypotheses,  are 
sore  to  be  in  hsjmony  with  all  others  which  these  same  forms 
iuTolve,  and  will  have  a  relative  truth  that  is  equally  complete. 

{  49.  The  oonceptioa  of  Motion  as  presented  or  represented 
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in  the  deTeloped  coRsciouaness,  involves  the  conceptions  of 
Space,  of  Time,  mid  of  Matter.  A  romething  that  movee  ;  & 
series  of  poaitiops  occupied  in  succession  ;  and  a  group  ol  co- 
existent positioDB  united  in  thougkJ:  mih. '  fhe  successive  ones 
— theae  are  tbe  coustitucpta  of  the  idea.  An3  since,  as  we 
"have  aeen,  these  are  severally  elaborated  from  experiences  of 
force  as  given  in  certain  correlations,  it  follows  that  from  a 
further  syntheais  of  such  experiences,  the  idea  of  Motion  is 
also  elaborated.  A  certain  other  element  in  the  idea,  which 
is  in  truth  its  fundamental  element,  (namely,  the  necessity 
which  the  moving  body  is  under  to  go  on  changing  its  posi- 
tion), results  immediat^y  &om  the  earliest  experiences  offeree. 
Movements  of  different  parts  of  the  onanism  in  relation  to 
each  cither,  are  the  first  presented  in  consciousness.  These, 
{Ooduced  by  tha  action  of  the  muBclee,  necessitate  reactions 
apon  consciousness  in  the  shape  of  sensations  of  muscular  ten- 
sion. Consequently,  each  stretching-out  or  drawing-in  of  a 
limb,  is  originally  known  as  a  series  of  muscular  tensions, 
varying  in  intensity  as  the  position  of  the  limb  changes.  And 
this  rudimentary  eonsciousness  of  Motion,  consisting  of  serial 
impressions  of  force,  becomes  ioseparably  united  with  the 
consciousness  of  Space  and  Time  as  fast  as  these  are  abstract- 
ed from  further  impressions  of  force.  Or  rather,  out  of  this 
primitiTe  conception  of  Motion,  the  adult  conception  of  it  is 
developed  simultaneously  with  the  development  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  Space  and  Time  :  all  three  be'"p  fiyflved  from  the 

more    multiplied    and  varied   inipn-HHinnajif   Tmim-iilRr  tonmnn 

and  objective  resistance,.  Motion,  as  we  know  it,  is  thus  trace- 
able, in  common  with  the  other  ultimate  scientific  ideas,  to  ex- 
periences of  force. 

That  this  relative  reality  answers  to  some  absolute  reality, 
it  is  needful  only  for  form's  sake  to  assert.  What  has  been 
said  above,  respeoting  the  Unknown  Cause  which  produces  in 
us  the  effects  called  Matter,  Space,  and  Time,  will  apply,  on 
simply  changing  the  terms,  to  Motion. 
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§  50.  We  come  dowii  then  finally  to  Force,  as  the  ultimate  I 
of  ultimates.  Though  Space,  Time,  Matter,  and  Motion,  are 
spitarently  aU  necesBory  data  of  intelligence,  yet  a  psychologi- 
cal analysis  (here  indicated  only  in  rude  outline)  shows  ub 
that  these  are  either  built  up  of,  or  abstracted  from,  experi- 
ences of  Force.  Matter  and  Motion,  as  we  know  them,  are 
di^rently  conditioned  manifestationa  of  Force.  Space  and 
Time,  as  we  know  them,  are  diBclosed  along  with  these  differ- 
ent maoifestAtions  of  Force  as  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  presented.  Matter  and  Motion  are  concretes  built 
up  &om  the  contents  of  various  mental  relations ;  while  Space 
and  Time  are  abstracts  of  the  forms  of  these  various  rela- 
tions. Deeper  down  than  these,  however,  are  the  primordial  \ 
experiences  of  Force,  which,  aa  occurring  in  consciouauess  I 
in  different  combinations,  supply  at  once  the  materials 
whence  the  forma  of  relations  are  generalised,  and  the  re- 
lated objects  built  up.  A  single  impression  of  force  is 
manifestly  receivable  by  a  sentient  being  devoid  o^  mental 
forms :  grant  but  sensibility,  with  no  established  power  of 
thought,  and  a  force  producing  some  nervous  change,  will 
still  be  presentable  at  the  supposed  seat  of  sensation.  Though 
DO  single  impression  of  force  so  received^  could  itself  produce 
oonflciousness  (which  implies  relations  between  di&rent  states), 
yet  a  multiplication  of  such  impressions,  differing  Iq  kind 
and  degree,  would  give  the  materials  for  the  estabHsh- 
ment  of  relations,  that  is,  of  thought.  And  if  such  rela- 
tions  differed  in  their  forms  as  well  as  in  their  contents, 
the  impressions  of  such  forms  would  be  organized  simultane- 
ously with  the  imprefisions  they  contained.  Thus  all  other 
modes  of  consciousness  are  derivable  from  ezperienoee  of 
Force ;  but  experiences  of  Force  are  not  derivable  from  any- 
thing else.  Indeed,  it  needs  but  te  remember  that  conscious-; 
neas  consists  of  changes,  to  see  that  tho  ultimate  datum  of  con-' 
Bcioosness  must  be  that  of  which  change  is  the  manifestation ; 
and  that  thus  the  force  by  which  we  ourselves  produce  changes, 
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and  which  serves  to  symbolize  the  cause  of  changes  in  general, 
is  the  final  disclosure  of  analysis. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  nature  of  this  undecomposable 
element  of  our  knowledge  is  inscrutable.  If,  to  use  an  algebraic 
illustration,  vre  represent  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force,  by  the 
symbols  x,  y,  and  z  ;  then,  we  may  ascertain  the  values  of  x 
and  y  in  terms  of  z  /  but  the  valae  of  z  can  never  be  found  :  2 
is  the  unknown  quantity  which  must  for  ever  remain  unknown ; 
for  the  obvious  reaaon  that  there  is  notliing  in  which  its  value 
can  be  expressed.  It  is  within  the  possible  reach  of  our  in- 
telligence to  go  on  simplifying  the  equations  of  all  phenomena, 
until  the  complex  symbols  which  formulate  them  are  reduced 
to  certain  functions  of  this  ultimate  symbol ;  but  when  we 
have  done  this,  we  have  reached  that  limit  which  eternally 
divides  science  from  nescience. 

That  this  undecomposable  mode  of  consciousness  into 
which  all  other  modes  may  be  decomposed,  cannot  be  itself 
the  Power  manifested  to  ub  through  phenomena,  has  been 
already  proved  (§  18).  "We  saw  that  to  assume  an  identity 
of  nature  between  the  cause  of  changes  as  it  absolutely  exists, 
and  that  cause  of  change  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  our  own 
muscular  efforts,  betrays  us  into  alternative  impoesibilitiee  of 
thought.  Force,  as  we  know  it,  can  be  regarded  only  as  a 
certain  conditioned  effect  of  the  Unconditioned  Cause — as  the 
relative  reality  indicating  to  us  an  Absolute  Reality  by  which 
it  is  immediately  produced.  And  here,  indeed,  we  see  even 
more  clearly  than  before,  bow  inevitable  is  that  transfigured 
realism  to  which  sceptical  criticism  finally  brings  us  romid. 
(letting  rid  of  all  complications,  and  contemplating  pure 
Force,  we  are  irresistibly  compelled  by  the  relativity  of  our 
thought/to\vugueljr,fcbnceive  some  unknown  force  as  the 
correlative  of  the  known  force.  Nonmenon  and  phenome- 
non are  here  presented  in  their  primordial  relation  as 
two  sides  of  the  same  change,  of  which  we  are  obliged 
to  regard  the  last  as  no  less  real  than  the  first. 
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§  51.  In  closing  this  ezpositioD  of  the  derivative  d&ta  , 
needed  by  Philosophy  as  the  unifier  of  Science,  we  may 
properly  glance  at  their  relations  to  the  primordial  data,  set 
forth  in  the  last  chapter. 

An  Unknown  Cause  of  the  known  effects  which  we  call 
phenomena,  likenesses  and  differences  among  these  known 
effects^  and  a  segregation  of  the  effects  into  subject  and 
object — ^these  are  the  postulates  without  which  we  cannot 
think.  Within  each  of  the  segregated  masses  of  manifesta- 
tions, there  are  likenesses  and  differences  involving  se- 
condary segregations,  which  have  also  become  indispensable 
postulates.  The  vivid  manifestations  constituting  the  non- 
ego  do '  not  simply  cohere,  b^t  their  cohesions  have  certain 
invariable  modes ;  and  among  the  iaint  manifestations  con- 
stituting the  ego,  which  are  products  of  the  vivid,  there 
exist. corresponding  modes  of  cohesion.  These  modes  of  co- 1 
hesion  under  which  manifestations  are  invariably  presented, ' 
and  therefore  invMiably  represented,  we  call,  when  contem- 
plated apart.  Space  and  Time,  and  when  contemplated  along 
with  the  manifestations  themselves.  Matter  and  Motion. 
The  ultimate  natures  of  these  modes  are  as  unknown  as  is 
the  ultimate  nature  of  that  which  is  manifested.  But  just 
the  same  warrant  which  we  have  for  asserting  that  subject 
and  object  coexist,  we  have  for  asserting  that  the  vivid 
manifestations  we  call  objective,  exist  under  certain  constfoit 
conditioos,  that  are  symbolized  by  these  constant  conditions 
among  the  manifestations  we  call  subjective. 


■^'■ 
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THE  INDESTRUCTIBILITY   OF  MATTEK 

I 
5  52,  Not  because  the  truth  is  uufamiliar,  ia  it  needfdl      i 
liers  to  say  Bomething   concerning  the  indestructibility  of 
Matter  j  but  partly  because  the  symmetry  of  oar  argument 
demands  the  enunciation  of  this  truth,  and  partly  because 
the  evidence  on  which  it  is  accepted  requires  examination. 
Could  it  be  shown,  or  could  it  with  any  rationality  be  even 
supposed,  that  MattM-,   either  in  its  aggregates  or  in  its 
tinita,  ever  became  non-existent,  there  would  be  need  either 
to  aBcertain  under  what  conditions  it  became  non-existent, 
or  else  to  confess  that  Science  and  Philosophy  are  impos-  t 
y  sible.     For  if,  instead  of  having  to  deal  with  fixed  quantities  I 
/  and  weights,  we  had  to  deal  with  quantities  and  weights  J 
I    which  were  apt,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  be  annihilated,  there  I 
would  be  introduced  an  incalculable  element,  fatal  to  all  \ 
positive  conclusions.     Clearly,   therefore,   the    proposition      i 
that  matter   is   indestructible   must  be   deliberately   con-      ' 


So  far  from  being  admitted  as  a  self-evident  truth,  this« 
wOuld,  in  primitive  times,  have  been  rejected  as  a  self-evident  \ 
error.   There  was  once  univeraally  current,  a  notion  that  things  » 
could  vanish  into  absolute  nothing,  or  arise  out  of  absolute  I 
nothing.     If  we  analyze  early  superstitions,  or  that  faith  in      ! 
magic  which  was  general  in  later  times  and  even  still  sur- 
vives among  the  uncultured,  we  find  one  of  its  postulates  to     i 
be,  that  by  some  potent  spell  Matter  can  be  called  out  of  non- 
mtity,  and  can  be  made  non-existeat.    If  men  did  not  belienre 
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this  in  the  atrict  Bense  of  the  word  (which  would  imply 
that  the  process  of  creation  or  annihilation  was  clearly  repre- 
sented in  consciouBQeeB),  they  still  believed  that  they  beliered 
it ;  and  how  nearly,  in  their  ocmfused  thoughte,  the  one  was 
equivalent  to  the  other,  is  shown  by  their  ccoiduct.     Nor,  in- 
deed, have  dark  a^  and  inferior  minds  alone  betrayed  this 
belief.     The  Gnrrent  theology,  in  its  teachings  respecting  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  world,  ia  clearly  pervaded  1^  it ; 
and  it  may  be  even  questioned  whether  Shakespeare,  in  bis 
poetical  anticipation  of  a  lame  when  all  things  should  disaf^ 
pear  and  "  leave  not  a  wrack  behind,"  was  not  under  its  in- 
fluence. The  gradual  accumulation  of  experiences 
however,  and  still  more  the  organization  t^  experiences,  has 
tended  slowly  to  reverse  this  conviction ;  until  now,  the  doc- 
trine that  Matter  is  indestructible  haa  bectmoe  a  common-place. 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  it  absolutely,  we  have  learnt  that 
relatively  to  our  consciousness,  Matter  never  either  ctnnes  in-| 
to  eziBtenoe  or  ceases  to  exist.      Cases  which  once  gave  an 
apparent  support  to  the  illusion  that  eomething  could  came  out  f 
of  nothing,  a  wider  knowledge  has  one  by  one  cancelled.   The  I 
comet  that  is  all  at  once  discovered  in  the  heavens  and  nighlly  | 
waxes  larger,  is  proved  not  to  be  a  newly-created  body,  but  a  I 
body  that  was  until  lately  beyond  the  range  of  vision.     Tfka 
cloud  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  forms  in  the  sky,  con-  I 
aista  not  of  substance  that  has  just  begun  to  be,  but  of  substance  f 
that  previously  existed  in  a  more  difl^ised  and  transparent  form. 
And  aimilaily  with  a  crystal  or  precipitate  in  relation  to  | 
the  Said  depositing  it.    Conversely,  the  seeming  annihilations  < 
of  Matter  turn  oat,  on  closer  observation,  to  be  only  changes  | 
of  state.     It  is  found  that  the  evaporated  water,  though  it  has  '. 
become  invisible,  may  be  brought  by  condensation  to  its  ori- 
ginal, shape.     The  discharged  ibwling-piece  gives  evidence 
that  though  the  gunpowder  has  disappeared,  there  have  ap- 
peared in  place  of  it  certain  gases,  which,  in  assuming  a- 
larger  volume,  have  caused  the  explosion.  Not,  how 
ever,  onto  the  rise  of  quantitative  dliemistry,  could  the  oonolo* 
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sioa  Bn^geated  by  sach  experienoea  be  bannotUMed  witb  all 
ibe  facte.  Wben,  baTing  ascertained  not  only  tbe  combina-1 
tioDB  formed  byrarioas  Bubstancea,  bat  ^so  the  proportionBl 
in  which  thej  combine,  ohemista  were  enabled  to  account  \ 
for  the  matter  that  had  made  its  appearance  or  become  in-  J 
visible,  scepticism  was  dissipated.  When,  in  place  of  the 
candle  that  had  slowly  bomt  away,  it  was  shown  that  certainl 
calcuIaUe  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  bad  resoltedi 
— ^wben  it  was  demonatrated  that  the  joint  weight  of  the! 
oarbonie  acid  and  water  thnB  prodaced,  was  equal  to  thel 
weight  of  the  candle  plus  that  of  the  oxygen  xmiting  with] 
its  oonstitnents  daring  combostion;  it  was  pat  beyond  I 
donbt  that  (he  carbon  and  hydrogen  forming  the  candle,  I 
were  still  in  existence,  and  bad  simply  cdianged  their  state.  I 
And  of  tbe  general  conclusion  thus  exemplified,  the  exact 
analyses  daily  made,  in  which  the  same  portion  of  matter  ia 
pursued  through  numerous  disgnisea  and  finally  separated, 
famish  never-ceasing  confirmations. 

&ii(di  baa  become  the  effect  of  this  specific  evidenooj  joined 
to  that  general  evidence  which  the  continaed  existence  of 
familiar  objects  unceasingly  gives  as,  that  the  indestmoti- 
bility  of  Matter  is  now  recognized  by  many  as  a  troth  of 
which  the  negation  is  inconceivable. 

/     §  53.  This  last  fact  naturally  nuees  the  question,  whetheri 

j  we  have  any  higher  warrant  for  this  fundamental  [belief  thanl 

\  tbe  wairant  of  conscious  induction.     Before  showing  that! 

we  have  a  higher  warrant,  some  explanations  are  needful. 

llie  consciousness  of  logical  necessity,  is  the  consoiousnesa 
that  a  certain  condosion  is  implicitly  contained  in  certain 
|H«mises  explicitly  stated.  If,  contrasting  a  young  child 
and  an  adult,  we  see  that  this  oonscioosness  of  logical 
necessity,  absent  from  the  one  is  present  in  the  other,  we 
ore  tau^t  that  there  is  a  growing  ap  to  the  recognition  of 
necessary'  truth,  merely  by  tbe  unfolding  of  the  inherited 
iotellectoal  forms  and  faculties. 
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To  stftte  the  case  more  speoific&Ily : — ^Before  a  neceasary 
trath  can  be  known,  as  each,  two  coaditions  most  be  fulfilled. 
There  nmat  be  a  mental  Btmotnre  capable  of  grasping  the 
terms  of  the  proposition  and  the  relation  alleged  between 
them ;  uid  there  must  be  each  definite  and  deliberate 
mental  representation  of  &e6e  tenDs,  as  makes  possible  a 
clear  conscionsness  of  this  relation.  Non-folfibnent  of  either  ' 
condition  may  cause  non-recognition  of  the  necessity  of  the 
truth ;  and  may  eren  lead  to  acceptance  of  its  contrary^  as 
true.     Let  as  take  cases. 

Hie  savage  who  cannot  count  the  fingers  on  one  hand, 
can  frame  no  definite  thought  Einswering  to  the  statement 
that  7  and  5  are  12 ;  still  less  can  hs  frame  the  consoionB- 
ness  that  no  other  total  is  possible. 

The  boy  adding  np  figures  inattentively,  says  to  himself 
that  7  and  5  are  11 ;  and  may  repeatedly  bring  oat  a  wrong 
reBolt  l^  repeatedly  making  this  error. 

Keither  the  non-recognition  of  the  truth  that  7  and  5 
are  12,  which  in  Hie  savBge  resnlts  from  undeveloped  mental 
Btmotnre,  nor  the  assertion,  due  to  the  boy's  careless  mental 
action,  that  they  make  11,  leads  as  to  doabtthe  necessity  of 
the  relation  between  these  two  separately -ezisticg  nnmbers 
and  the  sum  they  make  when  existing  together.  Nor  does 
failure  from  either  eause  to  apprehend  the  necessity  of  this 
relation,  make  oh  hesitate  to  Bay  that  when  its  terms  are 
distinctly  represented  in  thought,  its  necessity  will  be  seen ; 
and  th&t,  apart  from  ^ly  multiplied  e^erienees,  Qns  neces- 
sity becoDws  cognizable  when  etructores  and  functions 
are  so  &r  developed  that  groups  of  7  and  &  and  12  can  be 
intellectoally  grasped. 

Manifestly,  then,  there  is  a  recognition  of  necessary 
tmthsj  as  such,  which  accompanies  mental  evolution.  Along 
with  acquirement  of  more  complex  faculty  and  more  vivid 
imagination^  there  comes  a  power  of  perceiving  to  be  neces- 
su>7  truths  what  were  before  not  recognized  as  truths  at  all. 
And  there  are  ascending  gradations  in  these  recognitions. 
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A.  boy  who  has  intelligeace  enoagh  to  eee  that  things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  eqoal  to  one  another, 
may  be  unable  to  see  that  ratios  which  are  aererally  equal 
to  certain  other  ratios  that  are  onequal  to  each  other,  are 
themselves  unequal ;  though  to  a  more-developed  mind  this 
last  axiom  is  no  less  obviously  necessary  than  the  first. 

I  All  this  which  holds  of  logical  and  mathematical  truths, 
holds,  with  change  of  terms,  of  physical  truths.  There  ar£\ 
necessary  truths  in  Physics  for  the  apprehension  of  which,  J 
also,  a  developed  and  disciplined  intelligence  is  required ; 
and  before  such  intelligence  arises,  not  only  may  there  be 
failure  to  apprehend  the  necessity  of  them,  but  there  may 
be  vague  beliefs  in  their  contraries.  Up  to  comparatively- 
recent  times,  all  mankind  were  in  this  state  of  incapacity 
with  respect  to  physical  axioms ;  and  the  mass  of  mankind 
are  so  still.  Various  popular  notions  betray  inability  to 
form  clear  ideas  of  forces  and  their  relations,  or  'careless- 
ness in  thinking,  or  both.  Effects  are  expected  without 
causes  of  fit  kinds ;  or  effects  extremely  disproportionate  to 
causes  are  looked  for ;  or  causes  are  supposed  to  end  without 
effects.*  But  though  many  are  incapable  of  grasping  phy- 
sical axioms,  it  no  more  follows  that  physical  axioms  are 
not  knowable  a  priori  by  a  developed  intelligence,  than  it 
follows  that  logical  relations  are  not  necessary,  because  un- 
developed intellects  cannot  perceive  their  necessity. 

It  is  thus  with  the   notions   which  have  been  current 

'  respecting  the  creation  and  annihilation  of  Matter.      In  the 

*  I  knew  a  UAj  who  contended  thkc  t,  dren  folded  np  tightly,  wnghad       . 
mora  tbaa   whMi  loosdy  folded  np ;   ud  who,    under  thU  belief    bad 
her  tmnki  nude  large  tiat  abe  might  diminiah  tha  charge  for  freiglit  1 
Another  whom  I  know,  aaoribea  the  feeling  of  lightnoai  whioh  acxxunpaniea      I 
vigour,  to  actual  decrease  of  weight ;  belieTea  that  by  stepping  gmtly,  ahe 
oan  praaa  leas  npon  the  ground  ;  and,  when  croH-qaeationed,  aaaerta  Uut,       i 
if  placed  in  walea,  ahe  can  make  heraeU  ligbtw  by  an  act  of  will  I    Tarions      | 
popnlar  notions  b«tray  like  itatea  of  mind — show  in  the  undiadplined  aodi 
inability  to  form  ideal  of  forces  and  their  relations,  or  mch  raadonmesa  in 
thinking,  or  both,  aa  inoapacitatea  them  for  gr*'>P">8  physical  azioois,  aad      | 
make*  them  harbour  nnmerona  deluiionB  respecting  physioal  actioiu.  1 
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first  place,  there  tas  been  an  habitaal  confounding  of  two 
radically-different  things — disappearance  of  Matter  from 
that  place  where  it  was  lately  perceived,  and  passage  of 
Matter  from  existence  into  non-existence.  Only  when  there 
ia  reached  a  power  of  discrimination  beyond  that  possessed 
by  the  nncnltnred,  is  there  an  aroidance  of  the  confusion 
between  vanishing  from  the  range  of  perception,  and 
vanishing  ont  of  space  altogether ;  and  nntil  this  confusion 
ia  avoided,  the  belief  that  Matter  can  be  annihilated  readily  | 
obtains  cnrrency.  In  the  second  place,  the  corrency  of  this 
belief  continues  so  long  as  there  is  not  snch  power  of  intro- 
spection that  it  can  be  seen  what  happens  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  annihilate  Matter  in  thought.  But  when,  daring 
mental  evolntion,  the  vagne  ideas  arising  in  a  nervona 
structure  imperfectly  organized,  are  replaced  by  the  clear 
ideas  arising  in  a  definite  nervous  stractnre;  this  definite 
structure,  moulded  by  experience  into  correspondence  with 
external  phenomena,  makes  necessary  in  thought  the  relations 
answering  to  absohite  aniformities  in  things.  Hence,  among 
others,  the  conception  of  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter. 

For  careful  self -analysis  shows  this  to  be  a  datum  of] 
conscionsness.  Conceive  the  space  before  yon  to  he  cleared  1 
of  all  bodies  save  one.  Nowimagine  the  remaining  one  not} 
to  be  removed  from  its  place,  but  to  lapse  into  nothing 
while  standing  in  that  place.  You  fail.  The  space  which  | 
was  BoUd  yon  cannot  conceive  becoming  empty,  save  by 
transfer  of  that  which  made   it  solid.  What  i 

is  termed  the  ultimate  incompressibility  of  Matter,  is  an 
admitted  law  ot  thonghl.  However  small  the  bulk  to 
which  we  conceive  a  piece  of  matter  reduced,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  it  reduced  into  nothing.  While  we  can 
represent  to  ourselves  the  parts  of  the  matter  as  approxi- 
mated, we  cannot  represent  to  onrselves  the  quantity  of 
matter  as  made  less.  To  do  this  woold  be  to  imagine  some 
of  the  constituent  parts  compressed  into  nothing;  which 
is  no   more  possible   than  to  imagine  compression  of  the 
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(whole  into   notluiig.  Oar  inability  to   conceiT?> 

Matter  becoming  non-existent,  is  immediately  consequent  \ 
tm  tlLe  nature  of  thongbt.  Thought  consists  in  tbe  .establish-  I 
ment  of  relt^tions.  There  can  be  no  relation  eetablisbed,  ' 
Hid  therefore  no  thought  framed,  when  one  of  the  related  I 
fcermB  is  absent  from conBcioosness.  Hence  it  is  impossible, 
to  think  of  something-  becoming  nothing,  for  the  samel 
reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  nothing  becoming  I 
something — ^the  reason,  namely,  that  nothing  cannot  become  J 
ol^ect  of  consciousness.  The  annihilation  of  Matter 
on^nkable  for  the  same  reason  that  the  creation  of 
Matter  is  nnthinlokble. 

It  most  be  added  that  no  experimental  verification  of  thoi^ 
truth  that  Matter  is  indestructible,  1b  possible  without  a  \ 
'*p"2^flfiBrTnptiirni  nf  '*•■      For  all  such  verification  implies  f 
wei^^iing,  and  weighing  implies  that  the  matter  forming' 
the  weight  remains  the  same.      In  other  words,  the  proof 
that  certain  matter  dealt  with  in  certain  ways  is  unchanged 
in  quantity,  depends  on  the  assumption  that  other  matter, 
ot^LM^se  dealt  with,  is  unchanged  in  quantity. 

'  §  54.  That,  however,  which  it  most  concerns  us  herei 
to  observe,  is  the  natnre  of  the  perceptions  by  which  the| 
permanence  of  Matter  is  perpetually  illustrated  to  us. 
These  perceptions,  under  all  their  forms,  amount  simply 
this — that  the  fmrce  which  a  given  quantity  of  matter  exer. 
cises,  remains  always  the  same.  This  is  the  proof  on  whicl 
common  sense  and  exact  science  alike  rely.  Wbem 

for  example,  an  object  known  to  have  existed  years  since  is 
said  to  exist  still,  by  one  who  yesterday  saw  it,  his  assertion 
amounts  to  this — that  an  object  which  in  past  time 
wTonght  on  his  consciousness  a  certain  gronp  of  changes, 
HtiU  exists,  because  a  like  group  of  changes  has  been  ^ain 

)  wrought  on  his  consciousness :  the  continuance  of  the  power 
thus  to  impress  him,  he  holds  to  prove  the  continuance  of 
the  ol^ect.     Even  more  clearly  do  we  see  that  force  is  our 
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ultimate  measure  of  Matter,  in  those  cases  where  the  shape  f 
of  the  Matter  has  been  changed.  A  piece  of  gold  given  to 
an  artizan  to  be  worked  into  an  ornament,  and  which  when 
brought  back  appears  to  be  leas,  is  placed  in  the  soaleB ; 
and  if  it  balances  a  much  smaller  weight  than  it  did  in  its 
rongh  state,  we  infer  that  ranch  has  been  lost  either  in 
manipulation  or  by  direct  abstraction.  Here  the  obyiouBl 
postulate  is,  that  the  quantity  of  Matter  is  finally  de-l 
terminable  by  the  quantity  of  gravitatiTe  force  it  maBi-l 
festH.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  I 

Science  bases  its  alleged  induction  that  Matter  is  in- 
deatmctibte.  Whenever  a  piece  of  sabstance  lately  visible 
and  tangible,  has  been  reduced  to  an  invisible,  intangible 
state,  but  is  proved  by  the  wei^t  of  the  gas  into  which 
it  has  been  transformed  to  be  still  existing;  the  assump- 
tion ja  that,  though  otherwise  insensible  to  us,  the  amount 
of  matter  ia  the  eame  if  it  stilt  tends  towards  the  Earth 
with  the  same  force.  Similarly,  every  case  in  which  the 
weight  of  an  element  present  in  combination  is  inferred 
from  the  known  weight  of  another  element  which  it 
neutralizes,  ia  a  case  in  which  the  quantity  of  matter  is 
ezpreesed  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  chemical  force  it 
exerts;  and  in  which  this  specific  chemical  force  is  assumed 
to  be  the  correlative  of  a  specific  gravitative  force. 

Thus,  then,  by  the  Indeetmctibility  of  Matter,  we  really'* 
mean  the  indestructibility  of  the /(tree  with  which  Matter  I 
affects  us.  As  we  become  conscious  of'Matter  only  through  I 
that  resistance  which  it  opposes  to  our  mnscular  energy,  so 
do  we  become  conscious  of  the  permanence  of  Matter  only 
through  the  permanence  of  this  resistance;  either  as  im- 
mediately or  as  mediately  proved  to  us.  And  this  truth  is 
made  manifest  not  only  by  analysis  of  the  a  posleriori 
cognition,  but  equally  so  by  analysis  of  the  a  priori  one. 
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)  55.  Ahothkb  general  tmth  of  the  same  order  with  tha 
foregoing,  must  here  be  specified — one  which,  though  not  so 
gener^j  recognized,  has  yet  loi^  been  funiliar  among  men 
of  science.  The  continoity  of  Motion,  like  the  indestnicti.f 
bility  of  Matter,  is  clearly  a  proposition  on  the  troth  <al 
'•  which  depends  the  possibility  of  exact  Science,  (ud  there- 1 
',  fore  of  a  I^losophy  which  unifies  the  resnlts  of  exact ' 
\  Science.  Motions  of  masses  and  of  molecules,  exhibited  by 
bodies  both  organic  and  inorganic,  form  the  larger  half  of 
the  phenomena  to  be  interpreted;  and  if  such  motionsi 
might  either  proceed  from  nothing  or  lapse  into  nothing,! 
there  would  be  an  end  to  scientific  interpretation  of  them. 
Each  constituent  change  might  as  well  as  not  be  sapposed 
to  begin  and  end  of  itsdf. 
i'  The  aziomatio  dutraoter  of  the  truth  that  Motion  is  con>\ 
tinnous,  is  recognized  only  after  the  discipline  of  exact  i 
science  has  given  precision  to  the  conceptions.  Aboriginal ' 
men,  onr  uneducated  population,  and  even  most  of  the  so- 
called  educated,  think  in  an  extremely  indefinite  manner. 
From  careless  observations,  they  pass  by  careless  reasoning, 
to  concloBitms  of  which  they  do  not  contemplate  the  implica- 
tions— conclusions  which  they  never  develope  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  whether  they  are  consistent.  Accepting  withoot 
sritioism  the  dicta  of  unaided  perception,  to  the  effect  that 
surrounding  bodies  when  put  in  motion  soon  retom  to  restj 
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the  great  inAJurit7  tacitly  asamne  that  the  motion  is  actually 
lost.  They  do  not  consider  vhether  the  phenomenon  can  be 
otherwise  interpreted  ;  or  whether  the  interpretation  they 
put  on  it  can  be  mentally  realized.  They  are  content  with  a 
ccdligation  of  mere  appearances.  But  the  establish- 

ment of  certain  facta  having  quite  an  opposite  implication,  . 
led  to  inquiries  which  hare  ^adually  proved  such  appear- 
.  ances  to  be  illuaiTe.     The  discoTery  that  the  planets  reTolve 
round  the  Sun  with  undiminishing  speed,  raised  the  suspicion 
that  a  moving  body,  when  not  interfered  with,  will  go  on  for 
ever  without  change  of  velocity ;  and  soggeated  the  question 
whether  bodies  which  lose  their  motion,  do  not  at  the  same 
time  communicate  as  much  motion  to  other  bodies.     It  was  a 
familiar  fact  that  a  stone  would  glide  iurther  over  a  smooth 
surface,  each  as  ice,  presenting  no  small  objects  to  which  it 
could  part  with  its  motion  by  collision,  thiui  over  a  surface 
strewn  with  such  small  objects ;  and  that  a  projectile  wotild 
travel  a  far  greater  distance  through  a  rare  medium  like  air, 
than  through  a  dense  medium  Uke  water.     Thus  the  piimitive  t 
notion  that  moving  bodies  had  an  inherent  tendency  gradu-  I 
ally  to  lose  their  motion  and  finally  stop — a  notion  of  which  I 
the  Greeks  did  not  get  rid,  but  which  lasted  till  the  time  of  I 
Galileo — began  to  give  way.     It  was  iurther  shaken  by  snch  i 
experiments  as  those  of  Hooke,  which  -proved  that  the  spin- 
ning of  a  top  continued  long  in  proportion  as  it  was  prevented 
&om  cotomonicatiiig  movement  to  surrounding  matter — ex- 
periments which,  when  repeated  with  the  aid  of  modem  ap- 
pliances, have  shown  that  in  vamu)  such  rotation,  retarded 
only  by  the  friction  of  the  axis,  will  continue  for  nearly  an 
hoar.     Thus  have  been  gradually  dispersed,  the  obstacles  to/ 
the  reception  of  the  first  law  of  motion ; — the  law,  namely,! 
that  when  not  infiuenced  by  external  forces,  a  moving  body] 
will  go  on  in  a  straight  line  with  a  uniform  velocity.     And 
this  law  is  in  our  day  being  merged  in  the  more  general  one, 
that  Motion,  like  Matter,  is  indestructible ;  and  that  what- 
ever is  lost  by  any  one  portion  of  matter  is  transferred  toj 
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otter  portions — a  conclosioii  which,  mach  at  variance  asj 
it  aeema  with  cases  of  sudden  arrest  from  collision  with! 
an  immorable  object,  is  yet  reconciled  with  each  cases  by 
the  discovery  that  the  motion  apparently  lost  continnes 
under  new  forms,  though  forms  not  directly  perceptible, 

§  56.  To  prevent  miBunderstandings  likely  to  arise, 
eeverol  explanations  ate  needfol.  Motion,  as  here  con- 
sidered, must  be  taken  to  mean,  not  change  of  position  in 
space  simply,  bat  that  activity  Brluch  change  of^^position^ 
■jmplies.  This  is  the  Ben^e  given  to  the  word  in  works  on 
Mechanics,  ^uantitii  of  motion,  is,  in  such  works,  not  ex- 
pressed by  the  distaaco  travelled ;  but  by  the  mass  of 
matter  and  the  diatance  combined.  Thus  the  quantity 
of  motion  may  be  saaH  though  the  space  traversed  is 
great,  and  the  quantity  of  motion  may  be  great  though 
the  space  traversed  is  small — the  product  of  the  space  and 
the  mass  being  the  true  measure  of  the  amount. 
/  /  Further,  it  is  requisite  to  say  that  Motion,  as  considered  t 
/  by  modem  physicists,  is  divided  into  ocfuoZ  and  potential ;  | 
I  and  that  the  continuity  here  asserted  holds  only  of  the  two  • 
taken  together.  Actual  motion  may  be  wholly  or  partially 
transformed  into  potential  motion,  uid  potential  into  actual ; 
but  always  as  the  one  increases  the  other  decreases :  the 
■  sum  of  tl(p  twi^  is^nnatjLnt.  Thus  a  stone  thrown  up  pre- 
sently reaches  a  point  at  which  its  upward  motion  has  ceased  j 
but  at  that  point  the  effect  of  the  Garth's  attraction  is  sncli 
as  will  generate  by  the  time  the  stone  reaches  the  ground,  a 
motion  eqaal  to  that  which  it  bad  when  thrown  up ;  and  at 
each  point  in  its  course,  its  actual  motion  plus  the  potential 
motion  due  to  its  height,  make  an  invariable  total.  The 
like  holds  astronomically.  Two  bodies  having  ^notions  that 
carry  them  away  from  one  another,  gradaally  arresting  one 
another  by  mutual  attraction,  will  reach  points  at  which 
they  cease  for  an  instant  to  have  any  relative  motion ;  bat 
their  motion  is  then  potentially  as  great  as  evei;,  and  during^ 
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*lieir  approKcIi  wUl  be  transformed  into  the  original  quantity 
'of  actoal  motion. 

This  qoalification  will  perhaps  be  thought  bo  change  so 
greatly  the  form  of  the  proposition  above  given,  aa  practi- 
cally to  cancel  it ;  for  when  two  bodiea  in  space,  thus  moving 
ninj  from  one  another,  have  reached  their  respective  aphelia, 
at  which  their  relative  motion  has  disappeared,  it  seems  a 
misose  of  words  to  speak  of  their  motion  aa  continnons. 
Still  there  is  the  reply  that  as,  when  nninterfered  with,  they 
will  go  on  without  ceaeation  performing  this  rhythmical 
approach  and  recession,  the  continuity  of  their  motion  may, 
in  the  large  sense,  be  asserted.  And  there  is  the  further 
reply  that  in  a  sense  scientifically  wuranted,  the  truth  may 
be  alleged  even  literally.  For  while  two  such  bodies,  say 
A  and  B,  are  moving  away  from  one  another,  body  A  is  all 
the  while  generating  in  body  B,  a  motion  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  it  is  moving  in ;  so  that  B,  while  moving 
away  from  A  with  the  original  velocity,  is  moving  towards 
A  with  a  velocity  generated  by  A's  attraction — the  visible 
motion  being  the  difference  between  theae  two  opposite 
motions.  And  the  state  of  rest  finally  reached  may  be 
regarded  as  a  resultant  difEering  from  other  resultants  in 
this,  that  the  component  motions  are  equal  and  opposite. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  essential  thing  to  be 
remembered  is,  that  by  the  Continuity  of  Motion  must  be 
understood  the  constancy  of  the  total  made  by  adding 
together  actual  and  potential,  molar  and  molecular.  In  the 
absence  of  interference,  motion  through  space  continues  un- 
diminished ;  and  wherever  there  is  interference,  the  motion 
that  disappears  becomes  either  potential  mclar  motion,  or 
actual  molecular  motion. 


§  57.  It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  Continuity 
Motion,  as  well  as  the  IndestraotTbilily  of  Matter,  is  really 
known  to  us  in  terms  of  force. 

Froia  terrestrial  physii^Tet  «a  take  the  case  of  sound  pro- 
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pagated  to  a  great  distance.  Whenever  we  are  directly 
conscious  of  tlie  caosation  of  aoond  (namely,  when  we  pro- 
duce it  ourselvea),  its  inrarialjle  antecedent  is  force.  The 
immediate  sequence  of  this  force  we  know  to  be  motion — 
first,  of  oar  own  organs,  and  then  of  l^e  body  which  we  set 
vibrating.  The  vibrations  generated  we  can  discern  both 
through  the  fingers  and  throngh  the  ears;  and  that  the 
sensations  received  by  the  ears  are  the  equivalents  of 
mechtuiical  force  communicated  to  the  air,  and  by  it  im- 
pressed on  surrounding  objects,  we  have  clear  proof  when 
objects  are  fractured :  as  windows  by  the  report  of  a  cannon  ; 
or  a  glass  vessd  by  a  powerful  voice.  On  what,  then,  rests 
the  reasoning  when,  as  occasionally  happens  under  favoor- 
able  circumstances,  men  on  board  a  vessel  a  hundred  miles 
from  shore,  hear  the  ringing  of  church-bells  on  placing 
their  ears  in  the  focus  of  the  main  sail ;  uid  when  it  is  in- 
ferred that  atmospheric  ondulations  have  traversed  this 
immense  distance  f  Muiif eatly,  that  the  motion  of  the 
clapper,  transformed  into  the  vibrations  of  the  bell,  and 
communicated  to  the  air,  has  prop^ated  itself  thus  far  is 
an  inference  from  a  change  wronght  in  consciousness 
through  the  ears,  l^e  listeners  are  not  conscious  of  mo- 
tion ;  they  are  conscious  of  auditory  impressions — impres- 
sions implying  forces  as  their  necessary  correlatives.  With 
force  they  begin,  and  with  force  they  end :  the  inter- 
mediate motion  being  simply  inferred.  Again, 
where,  as  in  c^estial  physics,  the  continuity  of  motion  is 
quantitatively  proved,  the  proof  is  not  direct  but  inferential ; 
and  forces  famish  the  data  for  the  inference.  A  particular 
planet  can  be  identified  only  by  its  constant  power  to  affect 
mm  visual  organs  in  a  special  way.  Farther,  snch  planet 
/  has  not  been  seen  to  move  by  the  astronomical  observer ; 
I  but  its  motion  is  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  its  present 
'.  position  with  the  position  it  before  occupied.  If  rigoroosly 
examined,  this  comparison  proves  to  be  a  comparison 
between  the  difierent  impressions  produced  on  him  by  the 
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different  KdjnstiDents  o{  hb  observing  instraments.  Goii^ 
a  etep  further  back,  it  tnniB  out  that  this  difference  ia 
meaninglees  until  shown  to  correspond  with  a  certain  calcu- 
lated position  vhich  the  planet  mnst  occnpj,  supposing  that 
no  motion  has  been  lost.  A.nd  if,  finally,  we  ezamiira  the 
imphed  escalation,  we  find  that  it  makes  allowances  for 
those  accelerations  aad  retardations  which  ellipticity  of  the 
orbit  involves,  as  well  as  those  variationfl  of  velocity  caused 
by  adjacent  planets — ^wo  find,  that  tb,  that  the  motion  is 
conciaded  to  be  indestructible  not  from  the  uniform  velo- 
city of  the  planet,  but  from  the  constant  quantity  f>f  motion 
exhibited  when  allowance  ia  made  for  the  motion  communi- 
cated to,  or  received  from,  other  celestial  bodies.  And 
when  we  ask  how  this  communicated  motion  is  estimated, 
we  discover  that  the  estimate  is  based  on  certain  laws  of 
force ;  which  laws,  one  and  all,  embody  the  postulate  that 
force  cannot  be  destroyed.  Without  the  axiom  that  action 
and  re-action  are  equal  and  opposite,  astronomy  could  not 
make  its  exact  predictions. 

Similarly  with  the  a  pn»n  conclusion  that  Motion  is  con- 
tinnons.  That  which  defies  suppression  in  thought,  is  rei^ly 
the  force  which  the  motion  indicates.  We  can  imagine 
retardation  to  result  from  the  action  of  external  bodies. 
But  to  imagine  this,  is  cot  possible  without  imagining 
abstraction  of  the  force  implied  1^  the  motion.  We  are 
obliged  to  conceive  this  force  aa  impressed  in  the  shape  of 
re-action  on  the  bodies  that  cause  the  arrest.  And  the 
motion  communicated  to  them,  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
gard, not  aa  directly  communicated,  but  as  a  product  of 
the  communicated  force.  We  can  mentally  diminish  the 
velocity  or  space-element  of  motion,  by  diffusing  the  mo- 
mentniQ  or  force-element  over  a  larger  mass  of  matter; 
but  the  <[naBtity  of  ihia  foree-^ement,  which  we  regard  aa 
the  caase  of  the  motion,  is  unchangeable  in  thought. 
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CHAPTER  TI. 

THE    PBIlSISTEirOE    OF   rOROE.* 

§  58.  In  the  foregoing  two  cliapters,  manifestations  of 
force  of  two  fundamentally  •different  claasee  hare  been  dealt 
with—the  force  hy  which  matter  demonstrates  itself  to  ns 
aa  existing,  and  the  force  by  which  it  demonstrates  itseU 
to  ns  as  acting. 

Body  is  distinguishable  from  space  by  its  power  of  affect- 
ing onr  senses,  and,  in  the  laat  resort,  by  its  opposition  to 
our  efforts.  "We  can  conceive  of  body  only  by  joining  in^ 
thought  extension  and  l|^t(^ce  :  take  away  resistance,  and! 
there  remains  only  space.     In  what  way  this  force  which ' 

a  SomseipUiutioDotthia  title  seetna  needful.  In  the  text  itoeU  aregiTsn 
the  reBsona  tor  a«ing  the  word  "force"  iiuteKdof  the  word  "energy  i" 
•nd  here  I  mart  wy  whj  I  think  "  pemiteoae  "  pnCerabls  to  "  ooniM'**- 
tioD."  Soma  two  yean  ago  (this  wm  wiittea  in  1801)  I  exprsMed  to  ny 
friend  Prof.  Haxlay,  my  disMliifaation  with  the  (then)  oarrent  eipreaaiOD — 
"  ComterTation  of  Farce  :  "  aoigiuiig  aa  reaaan^  Qrat,  that  the  ward  "  coft- 
aerTation  "  imptiea  a  ooaaarver  and  ao  act  of  ooiuerring  ;  and,  aecond,  that 
it  doea  not  imply  the  ezitteno*  uf  the  for«e  before  the  partioalar  manifMte- 
tioQ  of  it  which  Li  oontemplatad.  Aod  I  may  now  add,  a«  a  farther  fanlt, 
the  tacit  aunmptioo  that,  withont  aame  act  of  conservation,  force  wooIA 
disappear.  All  theM  implicationa  are  at  varianee  with  the  oonoeptioii  to  be 
oouTcyed.  la  place  of  "  conMrTation  "  Prof,  Hazley  ■□ggeited  peraUnMe. 
Thii  meet*  moat  of  the  objectioni  ;  and  tboa^  it  may  be  orged  againat  it 
that  it  doei  not  direotl;  imply  pT«-exiateniM  of  the  foroe  at  asj  timtt 
manifaated,  yet  do  other  word  laaa  faulty  in  thia  reapeot  can  be  fonnd.  In 
the  abwDoe  of  a  word  apeoially  ooined  for  ths  pvrpOM,  it  wmhu  tiia  baat  i 
and  aa  aach  I  adopt  it. 

C.oo'.i\c 
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produces  spaoe-occupancy  ia  ooaditioned  we  do  not  kaow. 
The  mode  of  force  which  is  revealed  to  as  only  by  opposi- 
tion to  oar  own  powers  may  be  in  essence  the  same  with 
the  mode  of  force  which  reyeals  itself  by  the  changes  it 
initiates  in  our  oonsoioasness.  That  the  epaoe  a  body 
occupies  ia  in  part  determined  by  the  degree  of  tbat  activity 
possessed  by  its  raolecnles  which  we  call  heat,  is  a  familiar 
truth ;  and  though,  when  solid,  its  space-occupancy  is  not 
greatly  diminished  by  lowering  its  temperature,  yet  there 
may  be  some  point  of  lowered  temperature  we  oannot  reach 
at  which  it  undergoes  a  loss  of  space-occupuicy  like  that 
undergone  in  passing  from  gas  to  liquid.  Again,  we  know 
that  such  molecular  re-arrangement  as  occurs  in  the  change 
of  water  into  ice  is  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  force 
which  may  burst  the  containing  vessel  and  give  motion  to 
the  fragments.  But  the  fonns  of  onr  ez^eriecce  oblige  as 
to  distinguish  between  these  two  modes  of  force  as  the  one 
not  a  worker  of  change  and  the  other  a  worker  of  change, 
actual  or  potential.  The  first  of  these — ^the  space-occupy- 
ing kind  of  force— has  no  specific  name. 

For  the  second  kind  of  foroe,  distinguishable  as  that  by 
which  change  is  either  being  caused  or  will  be  caused  if 
counterbalancing  forces  are  overcome,  the  specific  name 
now  accepted  is  "  Enei^y."  This,  while  comprehending 
the  mode  of  force  shown  in  molar  motion,  comprehends  also 
the  several  modes  of  force  into  which  molar  motion  is  trans- 
formable—heat, light,  &a.  It  is  the  common  name  for  the 
activity  seen  alike  in  the  movements  of  masses  and  in  the 
movements  of  molecules.  To  onr  perceptions  this  second 
kind  of  force  differs  from  the  Erst  kind  as  being  not  in- 
trinsic bat  extrinsic — -not  independent  of  relations  to  other 
masses  of  matter,  but  dependent  on  such  relations,  past,  or 
present,  or  both.  This  antithesis,  partially  obscured  in 
respeot  of  aggregates  by  the  connexions  between  molar 
and  molecular  energy,  is  clearly  seen  on  reducing  the  data 
io  their  lowest  terms — a  unit  of  matter  or  atom,  and  ita 
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■  motion :  the  force  by  whioli  it  exists  being  patgioe  but  tn<fe- 
pendent,  and  the  force  by  which  it  moves  being  active  but 
dependent  on  its  paat  cmd  present  reltvtionH  to  other  atoms.        i 
While  recognizing  this  fundamental  distinction  between     , 
that  intrinsic  force    by  which   body  nunifeats   iteelf    as 
occupying  sporce  and  that  extrinsic  force  distingoished  as 
energy ;  I  here  treat  of  them  together  as  being  alike  per- 
sistent.    And  I  thus  treat  of  them  together  partly  for  the 
reason  that,  in  onr  conscionsness  of  them,  there  is  the  same     ^ 
essential  element.     The  sense   of  effort  is  oar  subjective     i 
Symbol  for  objectira  force  in  general,  passive  and  active. 
Power  of  neutralizing  that  which  we  know  as   oar  own 
mnscolar  strain,  is  the  ultimate  element  in  our  idea  of  body     | 
as  distinguished  to  space ;  and  any  energy  which  we  can     I 
give  to  body,  or  receive  from  it,  is  thought  of  as  equal  to  a     j 
certain  amount  of  muscular  strain.     The  two  conscious-     | 
nesses  differ  essentially  in  this,  that  the  feeling  of  effort 
common  to  the  two  ia  in  the  last  case  joined  with  conscious- 
ness of  change  of  position,  but  in  the  first  case  is  not. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  and  more  Important  reason 
for  here  dealing  with  the  truth  that  Force  under  each  of 
these  forms  persists  :  we  have  to  examine  its  warrant. 

I 
§  59.  At  the  risk  of  trying  the  reader's  patience,  we  must  i 
reconsider  the  reasoning  tJirough  which  the  indestmotibility  I  I 
of  Matter  and  the  continuity  of  Motion  are  established,  that 
we  may   see  how  impossible  it  is  to  arrive   by  parallel  - 
reasoning  at  the  persistence  of  Force- 
In  all  three  cases  the  question  is  one  of  quantity : — does  J' 
the  Matter,  or  Motion,  or  Force,  ever  diminish  in  quantitr^  ¥  X 
Quantiiative  science  implies  measurraient ;  and'  mMsare-     | 
ment  implies  a  nnit  of  measure.     The  units  of  measure 
from  which  all  others  of  any  exactness  are  derived,  are  units 
of  linear  extension.     Our  units  of  linear  extension  an  the 
lengths  of  masses  of  matter,  or  the  spaces  between  marks 
made  on  the  masses,  and  we  asaome  these  lengths,  or  these 
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spaces  between  marks,  to  remain  anchaa^ed  while  the 
temperature  is  nochan^d.  From  the  standard-measure 
preserved  at  WeatmiiiBter,  are  derived  the  measures  for 
trigonometrical  survey,  for  geodesy,  l^e  measurement  of 
terreBtrisl  arcs,  and  the  calculations  of  astronomical  dis- 
tances, dimensions,  &c.,  and  therefore  for  Astronomy  at 
large :  were  these  units  of  length,  original  and  derived, 
irregularly  variable,  there  could  be  no  celestial  dynamics, 
and  none  of  that  verification  yielded  by  it  of  the  persisteuce 
of  energy.  Only  on  the  assumption  that  the  force  by  whictf 
matter  occupies  space  persists,  and  that,  varying  in  a  per-l 
sistent  way  with  temperature,  it  ever  resumes  the  aamet 
bulk  at  the  same  temperature — only  on  this  assumption' 
does  any  quantitative  science  become  possible.  Hence, 
persistence  of  the  space<occn[^ing  species  of  force  cam 
be  proved;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  tacitly  assumed 
every  experiment  or  observation  by  which  it  is  proposed  to' 
prove  it.  The  like  holds  of  the  force  distinguished 

as  energy.  The  endeavour  to  establish  this  by  measure- 
ment, t^es  for  granted  both  the  persistence  of  the  intrinsic 
force  by  which  body  mamfests  itself  as  occupying  space, 
and  the  persistence  of  the  extrinsic  force  by  which 
body  acts.  For  it  is  from  these  equal  units  of  linear 
extension,  threugh  the  medium  of  the  equal-armed  ^ 
lever  or  scales,  that  we  derive  our  equal  units  of  weight, 
or  gravitative  force.  And  it  is  by  means  of  these  equal 
units  of  extension  and  equal  units  of  weight,  that  we 
make  those  quantitative  comparisons  by  which  the  truths  of 
exact  science  are  reached.  Throughout  the  investigations 
leading  the  chemist  to  the  oonclusion  that  of  the  carbon 
whioh  has  disappeared  during  combustion,  no  portion  has 
been  lost,  and  that  in  any  compound  afterwards  formed  by 
the  resulting  carbonic  acid  the  whole  of  the  original  carbon 
is  present,  what  is  his  repeatedly-assigned  proof?  That 
afforded  by  the  scales.  In  what  terms  is  the  verdict  of  the 
Bcalee  given  ?     In  grains — in  unite  of  weight — in  unite  of 
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graritetive  £010%.  And  vh&t  is  &e  total  content  of  the 
rerdict  ?  That  as  many  units  of  gravitatire  force  as  the 
carbon  exhibited  at  first,  it  exhibits  still.  The  quantity  of 
matter  is  aeserted  to  be  the  same,  if  the  number  of  unite  of 
force  it  coonterbalancea  is  the  same.  The  validity  of  the 
inference',  tfa«i,  depends  entirely  upon  the  aanetancif  of  the 
unita  of  force.  If  the  force'  with  which  the  portion  of  metal 
called  a  grain-weiglit,  tends  towards  the  Earthy  has  varied, 
the  inference  that  Matter  is  indestructible  is  vicious. 
Everything  turo»  on  the  tmtb  of  the  assumption  that  the  | 
gravitation  of  the  weights  is  persistent;  and  of  this  no  I 
proof  is  assigned,  or  can  be  assigned.  In  the  ' 

reafionjngs  of  the  astroaomer  there  is  a  like  implication; 
from  which  we  may  draw  the  like  conclusion.  No  problem 
in  celestial  physics  cui  be  solved  withont  Uie  assumption  of 
some  unit  of  force.  This  unit  need  not  be,  like  a  pound  or 
a  ton,  one  of  wbich  we  can  take  direct  cognizance.  It  is 
requisite  only  that  tiie  mutu^  attraction  which  some  two  of 
the  bodies  concerned  exercise  at  a  given  distance,  should  be 
taken  as  one ;  so  that  the  other  attractions  with  which  the 
problem  deals,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  thia  one.  Such 
unit  being  assumed,  the  momenta  which  the  respective 
masses  will  generate  in  each  other  in  a  given  time,  are 
calculated ;  and  compounding  these  with  the  momenta  they 
already  have,  their  places  at  the  end  of  that  time  are  pre- 
dicted. The  prediction  is  verified  by  observation.  From 
this,  either  of  two  inferences  may  be  drawn.  Assnining 
the  masses  to  be  fi^sd,  the  quantity  of  motion  may  be  proved 
to  be  undiminished ;  or  assuming  the  quantity  of  motion  to 
be  undiminished,  the  masses  may  be  proved  to  be  fixed. 
Bat  the  validity  of  one  or  other  inference,  depends  wholly 
on  the  truth  of  the  assumption  that  the  nnit  of  force  is 
unchimged.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  gravitation  of 
the  two  bodies  towards  each  other  at  the  given  distance, 
has  varied,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  are  no  longer 
true.  Kor  is  it  only  in  their  concrete  data  that 
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B  of  terreBtrial  and  celestial  physics  assume  the 
persistence  of  Force,  They  equally  assume  it  in  the 
abstract  principle  with  which  they  set  out ;  and  which  they 
repeat  in  jnstificstion  of  every  step.  The  equality  of  action, 
and  reaction  is  taken  for  granted  from  beginning  to  end  ofl 
either  argoment;  and  to  assert  that  action  and  reaction' 
are  equal  and  opposite,  is  to  assert  that  Force  is  persistent. 
The  allegation  really  amounts  to  this,  that  there  cannot  bei 
an  isolated  force  beginning  and  ending  in  nothing;  bnti 
that  any  force  manifested,  implies  an  eqnal  antecedent  force 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  against  which  it  is  a  reaction. 
Farther,  that  the  force  bo  originating  cannot  disappear 
without  result ;  but  must  expend  itself  in  some  other  mani- 
festation of  force,  which,  in  being  prodnced,  becomes  its 
reaction;  and  so  on  continoally.  Clearly  then  the  per- 
sistence of  Force  is  an  ultimate  tmth  of  whidi  no  inductive 
proof  is  possible. 

We  might  indeed  be  certain,  even  in  the  absence  of  anyf 
snoh  analysis  as  the  foregoing,  that  there  must  exist  somel 
principle  which,  as  being  the  basis  of  science,  cannot  bel 
established  by  science.  All  reasoned-ont  conolnsions  what- 
ever, must  rest  on  some  postulate.  As  before  shown  (§  23), 
we  cannot  go  on  merging  derivative  trnths  in  those  wider 
and  wider  truths  from  which  they  are  derived,  without 
reaching  at  last  a  widest  truth  which  can  be  merged  in  no 
other,  or  derived  from  no  other.  And  whoever  contem- 
plates the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  truths  of  science 
in  general,  will  see  that  this  trnth  transcending  demonstra- 
tion is  the  persistence  of  Force. 

§§  60,  61,  62,  But  now  what  is  the  force  of  which  wer 
predicate  persistence  7  It  is  not  the  force  we  are  imme-/ 
diately  conscious  of  in  our  own  muscnlar  efforts ;  for  thisi 
doeenot  persist.  As  soon  as  an  outstretched  limb  is  relaxed,! 
the  sense  of  tension  disappears.  True,  we  assert  that  in  the! 
atone  thrown  or  in  the  weight  lifted,  is  exhibited  the  effect! 
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of  this  mnscnlaT  ten^oa ;  and  that  the  force  wbicb  has 
ceased  to  be  present  in  our  conseionsneBBr  exists  elsewhere. 
Bat  it  does  not  exist  elsewhere  nnder  any  form  eognizable 
by  ne.  It  was  proved  (^  18),  that  though,  on  raising  an 
object  from  the  groond,  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  its  down- 
ward  pull  as  ecjnat  and  opposite  to  our  vpwaid  poll ;  and 
though  it  is  impossible  to  represent  these  as  eqnsl  withont 
representing  them  as  like  in  kind  ;  yet,  since  their  likenesd 
in  kind  wnnH  imply  in  the  object  a  sensation  of  mnscolai- 
tension,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  it,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  force  as  it  exists  out  of  oar  cmscioasnass,  is  not 
force  as  we  know  it,  EEence  the  force  of  which  we  asaert 
persistence  is  that  Absolute  T^rce  of  which  we  are  indefi- 
nitely conscious  as  the  necessary  correlate  of  the  force  we 
know.  By  the  persistence  of  Force,  we  really  mean  the 
I  persistence  of  some  Caose  which  transcends  onr  know- 
1  ledge  and  oonception.  In  other  words,  asserting  the  per- 
sistence of  Force,  is  asserting  an  Unconditioned  Reality, 
withont  beginning  or  end. 

Thus,  qaite  onexpectedly,  we  come  down  once  more  to 
that  idtimate  truth  in  which,  as  we  saw.  Religion  and 
Science  coalesce.  On  examining  the  data  onderlying  a 
rational  Theory  of  Things,  we  find  them  all  at  last  re- 
soluble into  that  datam  withont  whieh  conscioasness  w^aa 
shown  to  be  impossible — the  continued  existence  of  an  Un- 
knowable as  the  necessary  coirelatire  of  the  Knowable. 

The  sole  truth  which  transcends  experience  by  onderlyizL^ 
it,  is  t^ns  the  persistence  of  Force,  lliis  being  the  basis 
of  experience,  most  be  the  basis  of  any  scientific  organiaa-i 
tion  of  experiences.  To  this  an  ultimate  analysis  brin^j 
us  down ;  and  on  this  a  rational  synthems  mnst  build  up.     / 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
THE  PEItSISTEHCE  OF  RELATIONS  AUONO  FOBCES. 

§  63.  The  firat  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  nltim&te 
universal  tnitli  ttat  force  persists,  is  that  the  re- 
lations among  forcea  persist.  Supposing  a  given  mani- 
festetioa  o'l  lorce,  under  a  given  form  and  given  condi- 
tions, be  either  preceded  by  or  succeeded  by  some  other 
manifestation,  it  must,  in  all  cases  where  the  form  and 
conditions  are  the  same,  be  preceded  by  or  succeeded  by 
such  other  manifeetatiou.  Every  antecedent  mode  of  the 
Unknowable  must  have  an  invariable  connexion,  quantitative 
and  qualitative,  with  that  mode  of  the  Unknowable  which 
we  call  its  consequent. 

For  to  say  otherwise  is  to  deny  the  persistence  offeree. 
If  ia  any  two  cases  there  is  exact  likeness  not  only  between 
those  most  conspicuous  antecedents  which  we  distinguish 
OS  the  causes,  but  also  between  those  accompanying  antece- 
dents which  we  coll  the  conditions,  we  cannot  affirm  that 
the  effects  will  differ,  without  affirming  either  that  some 
force  has  come  into  existence  or  that  some  force  has  ceased 
to  exist.  If  the  cooperative  forces  in  the  one  case  are 
equal  to  those  in  the  other,  each  to  each,  ia  distribution  and 
amount ;  then  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  product  of 
their  joint  action  in  the  one  cose  as  unlike  that  in  the  other, 
withont  conceiving  one  or  more  of  the  forces  to  have  iu- 
creased  or  diminished  in  quantity ;  and  tliis  is  conceiving 
that  force  is  not  persistent. 

13 
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To  impress  tbe  trutli  Iiere  eniuiciated  under  ita  most 
abstract  form,  some  illDStrations  will  be  desirable. 

§  64.  Let  two  equal  bullets  be  projected  witb  equal 
forces  J  then^  in  equal  times,  equal  distances  must  be  tra- 
velled by  them.  The  assertion  that  one  of  them  will  describe 
an  assigned  Gpoce  sooner  than  the  other,  though  their 
initial  momenta  were  alike  and  they  have  been  equally 
resisted  (for  if  thoy  are  unequally  resisted  the  antecedents 
differ)  is  au  assertion  that  equal  quantities  of  force  have  not 
done  equal  amounts  of  work  j  and  this  cannot  be  thought  with- 
oat  thinking  that  some  force  has  disappeared  into  nothing  or 
arisen  out  of  nothing.  Assume,  further,  that  dudng 

ita  flight,  one  of  them  has  boon  drawn  by  tho  Efvth  a  certain 
number  of  inches  out  of  its  original  line  of  movement ;  then 
the  other,  which  has  moved  the  same  distance  in  the  samo- 
time,  must  have  fallen  just  as  far  towards  the  Earth. 
No  other  result  can  bo  imagined  without  imagining 
that  equal  attractions  acting  for  equal  times,  have  pro- 
dnced  oneqaal  effects ;  which  involves  tho  inconceivablo 
proposition  that  some  action  has  been  created  or  anni- 
hilated. Again,  one  of  tbe  bnllets  having  pene- 
trated the  target  to  a  certain  depth,  penetration  by 
the  other  bullet  to  a  smaller  depth,  unless  caused  by 
altered  shape  of  the  bullet  or  greater  local  density  in  the 
target,  cannot  be  mentally  represented.  Such  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  consequents  without  modification  of  the  ante- 
cedents, is  thinkable  only  through  the  impossible  thought 
that  something  has  become  nothing  or  nothing  has  become 
something. 

It  is  thus  not  with  sequences  only,  but  also  with  simul- 
taneous changes  and  permanent  co-existences.  Given 
charges  of  powder  aliko  in  quantity  and  quality,  £red  from 
barrels  of  the  same  structure,  and  propelling  bnllets  of 
equal  weights,  sizes,  and  forms,  similarly  ranuned  down; 
and  it  ia  a  necessary  inference  that  the  coucomitmit  actions 
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which  mEkke  up  the  explosion,  will  bear  to  one  another  like 
relations  of  quantity  and  quality  in  the  two  cases.  The  pro- 
portioQB  among  the  different  prodncts  of  combustion  will  be 
eqs^  The  aereral  amonnta  of  force  taken  up  in  giving 
mommtam  to  the  bullet,  heat  to  the  gases,  and  sound  on 
their  escape,  will  preserve  the  eame  ratios.  Tho  quantities 
of  light  and  smoke  in  the  one  case  will  be  what  they  are  in 
the  other;  and  the  two  recoils  will  be  alike.  For  no  dif- 
ference of  proportion,  or  no  di^rence  of  relation,  among  these 
concurrent  phenomena  can  be  imagined  aa  arising,  without 
imagining  such  difference  of  proportion  or  relation  as  arising 
uncaosed— as  arising  by  the  creation  or  annibilation  of 
force. 

That  which  here  holds  between  two  cases  must  hold 
among  any  number  of  cases  j  and  that  which  here  holds 
between  antecedents  and  consequents  that  arc  comparatively 
simple,  must  hold  however  involved  the  antecedents  become 
and  however  involved  the  consequents  become, 

§  65,  Thus  what  we  call  uniformity  of  law,  resolvable  asi 
we  find  it  into  the  persistence  of  relations  among  forces,  is  J 
an  immediate  corollary  from  the  persistence  of  force.  The  I 
general  conclusion  that  there  ezist  constant  connexions^ 
among  phenomena,  ordinarily  regarded  as  an  indnctivsf , 
conclusion  only,  is  really  a  conclusion  dedncible  from  thef  j 
ultimate  datum  of  consciousness.  Though,  in  saying  this,  we' 
seem  to  be  illegitimately  inferring  that  what  is  true  of] 
the  ego  is  also  true  of  the  non-ego  ,■  yet  here  this  inference  ia 
legitimate.  For  that  which  we  thus  predicate  as  holding  in 
conmion  of  ego  and  lum-ego,  is  that  which  they  have  in 
common  as  being  both  existences.  The  assertion  of  an  exist- 
ence beyond  consciousness,  is  itself  an  assertion  that  there  is 
something  beyond  consciousness  which  persists ;  for  persist- 
ence is  nothing  more  than  continned  existence,  and  existence 
cannot  be  thought  of  as  other  than  continued.  And  wo 
cannot  assert  persistence  of  this  something  beyond  conscions- 
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nessj  withoaf  assertmg  tliat  the  relations  among  its  mani* 
festations  are  persistent. 

That  uniformity,  of  law  thus  follows  inevitably  from  tlie 
persistence  of  force,  will  become  more  and  more  clear  as  we 
advance.  The  next  chapter  will  indirectly  supply  abundant 
illustrations  of  it. 
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CHAPTEB  Vm. 
THE   TRASSFORMATION  AHD  EQUIVALEHCB  OF  FORCES. 

§  G6'  WHEtr,  to  tlie  unaided  BenBes,  Science  began  to  add 
Bnpplementary  senses  in  the  shape  of  measuring  instruments, 
men  began  to  perceive  variooa  phenomena  vhich  eyes  and 
fingers  could  not  distinguish.     Of  known  forms  of  force, 
minater  manifestationB  became  appreciable ;   and  forms  of 
force  before  unknovn  were  rendered  cognizable  and  measure- 
able.     Where  forces  had  apparently  ended  in  nothing,  and   ' 
had  been  carelessly  supposed  to  have  actually  done  so,  instru- 
mental observation  proved  that  effects  had  in  every  instance 
been   produced :    the  forces    reappearing    in    new  shapes. 
Hence  there  has  at  length  arisen  the  inquiry  whether  the  \ 
force  displayed  in  each  surrounding  change,  does  not  in  the  1 
act  of  expenditure  undergo  metamorphosis  into  an  equivalent  I 
amount  of  some  other  force  or  forces.     And  to  this  inquiry  I 
experiment  is  giving  an  afiGrmative  answer,  which  becomes 
daily  more  decisive.     Meyer,  Joule,  Grove  and  Helmholta 
are  more  than  any  others  to  be  credited  with  the  clear  enunci- 
jition  of  this  doctrine.    Let  us  glance  at  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests. 

Motion,  wherever  we  can  directly  trace  its  genesis,  we  find  \ 
to  pre-exist  as  some  other  mode  of  force.     Our  own  voluno  I 
tary    acts    have    always    certain    sensations    of   muscular 
tension  as  their  antecedents.     ^Vhen,  as  in  letting  fall  a  re- 
laxed limb,  we  are  conscious  of  a  bodily  movement  requiring 
no  effort,  the  explanation  is  that  the  effort  was  exerted  in 
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raising  the  limb  to  the  poeition  whence  it  fell.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  inanimate  body  descending  to  the  Earth, 
the  force  accumnlated  by  the  downward  motion  is  just  equal 
to   the  force  prerionslj    expended    in  the    act  of   eleva- 

Ition.  ConTersely,  Motion  that  is  arrested  produces,  | 

nnder  different  circumstances,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  I 
light.  From  the  warming  of  the  hands  by  rubbing  them  * 
together,  up  to  the  ignition  of  a  railway-brake  by  intense 
friction — from  the  lighting  of  detonating  powder  by  "pexcuB' 
sion,  up  to  the  setting  on  fire  a  block  of  wood  by  a  few  blows 
from  a  steam-hanmier ;  we  hare  abundant  instances  in  which 
heat  arises  as  Motion  ceases.  It  is  uniformly  found,  that  the 
heat  generated  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  Motion  lost  is 
great ;  and  that  to  diminiah  the  arrest  of  motion,  by  di- 
minishing the  friction,  is  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  heat 
evolved.  The  production  of  electricity  by  Motion  is  illus- 
trated  equally  in  the  boy's  experiment  with  rubbed  sealing- 
wax,  in  the  common  electrical  machine,  and  in  the  apparatus 
for  exciting  electricity  by  the  escape  of  steam.  Wherever 
there  ia  friction  between  heterogeneous  bodies,  electrical  dis- 
turbance is  one  of  the  consequences.  Kli^netism  may  result 
from  Motion  either  immediately,  as  through  percussion  on 
iron,  or  mediately  as  through  electric  currents  previously 
generated  by  Motion.  And  similarly,  Motion  may  create 
light;  either  directly,  as  in  the  minute  incandescent  frag- 
ments struck  off  by  nolent  colliBioua,  or  indirectly,  as 
through  the  electric  spark.  "  Lastly,  Slotion  may  be  again 
reproduced  by  the  forces  which  have  emanated  from  Motion ; 
thus,  the  divergence  of  the  electrometer,  the  revolution  of 
the  electrical  wheel,  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
are,  when  resulting  from  frictional  electricity,  palpable  move- 
ments reproduced  by  the  intermediate  modes  of  force,  which 
have  themselves  been  originated  by  motion." 
I  That  mode  of  force  which,  wo  distinguish  as  Heat,  is  now  i 
I  generally  regaided  by  physicists  as  molecular  motion— 
I  motion  as  displayed  in   the  changed  rslations  i 


Heat,  is  now  f 
motion — not  { 
I  of  sensible  j 
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masaes  to  eacli  other,  but  as  occnrnng  among  the  Tmita  of 
which  such  sensible  masses  consist.  If  ve  cease  to  think  of 
Heat. as  that  particular  sensation  given  to  us  by  bodies  in 
certain  conditions,  and  consider  the  phencaaena  otherwise 
presented  by  these  bodiee,  we  find  that  motion,  either  in 
them  or  in  sorroimding  bodies,  or  in  both,  is  all  that 
we  have  evidence  of.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  which  are 
obstacles  to  every  theory  of  Heat,  heated  bodies  expand ;  and 
expansion  can  be  interpreted  only  as  a  movement  of  the  units 
of  a  mass  in  relation  to  each  other.  That  so-called  radia- 
tion  through  which  anything  of  higher  temperature  than 
things  around  it,  conununioates  Heat  to  them,  is  dearly  a 
species  of  motion.  Moreover,  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
thermometer  that  Heat  thus  diffiises  itself,  is  simply  a  move- 
ment caused  in  the  mercuric  colnnm.  And  that  the  molecular 
motion  which  we  call  Heat,  may  be  transformed  into  visiUe 
motion,  familiar  proof  is  given  by  the  steam-engine ;  in 
which  "  the  piston  and  all  its  concomitant  masses  of  matter 
are  moved  by  the  molecular  dilatation  of  the  vapour  of 
water."  Wliere  Heat  is  absorbed  without  apparent 

result,  modem  inquiries  show  that  decided  though  unob- 
trusive changes  are  ptoduoed :  as>  on  glass,  the  molecular 
state  of  which  is  so  far  changed  by  heat,  that  a  polarized  roy 
of  light  passing  through  it  becomes  visible,  which  it  does  not 
do  when  the  glass  is  cold ;  or  as  on  polished  metallic  aur&ces, 
which  are  so  far  changed  in  structure  by  thermal  radiations 
irom  objects  very  close  to  them,  as  to  retain  permanent  im- 
preswons  of  such  objects.  The  transformation  of  Heat  into 
electricity,  occurs  when  dissimilar  metals  touching  each  other 
are  hosted  at  the  point  of  contact :  electric  carrents  being  so 
induood.  Solid,  inoombustible  matter  introduced  into  heated 
g^,  as  lime  into  the  oxy-hydrogcn  flame,  becomes  incande- 
M.ent ;  and  so  exhibits  the  conversion  of  Heat  into  light. 
The  production  of  magnetism  by  Heat,  if  it  cannot  be  proved 
to  take  place  directly,  may  be  proved  to  take  place  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  electricity.     And  through  the  same 
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meditun  may  be  cBtabliflhed  the  correlatioii  of  Heat  and 
ohemical  affinity — a  correlation  vhich  is  indeed  implied  by 
tlie  marked  influence  that  Heat  exercises  on  chemical  com- 
position and  decomposition. 

The  tranaformationa  of  Electricity  into  other  modes  of  I 
force,  are  still  more  clearly  demonstrable.  Produced  by  the  y 
motion  of  heterogeneous  bodies  in  contact.  Electricity,  through 
attractions  and  repulsions,  will  immediately  reproduce  motion 
in  neighbouring  bodies.  Now  a  current  of  Electricity  gener- 
ates magnetism  in  a  bar  of  soft  iron ;  and  now  the  rotation 
of  a  permanent  magnet  generates  cmrenta  of  Electricity. 
Here  we  have  a  battery  in  which  from  the  play  of  chemical 
affinities  an  electric  current  results  ;  and  there, .  in  the 
adjacent  cell,  we  have  an  electric  current  effecting  chemical 
decompositioQ.  In  the  conducting  wire  we  witness  the 
transformation  of  Electricity  into  heat;  while  in  electric 
sparks  and  in  the  voltaic  arc  we  see  light  produced.  Atomic 
arrangement,  too,  is  changed  by  Electricity :  as  instance 
the  transfer  of  matter  from  pole  to  pole  of  a  battery ; ,  the 
fractures  caused  by  the  disruptive  discharge ;  the  formation 
of  crystals  under  the  influence  of  electric  currents.  And 
whether,  conversely.  Electricity  be  of  be  not  directly  gener- 
ated by  re-arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  matter,  it  is  at  any 
rate  indirectly  so  generated  through  the  intenoediation  of 
magnetism. 

How  from  Magnetism  the  other  physical  forces  result, 
I  must  be  next  briefly  noted — ^briefly,  because  in  each  succes- 
sive case  the  illustrations  become  in  great  part  the  obverse 
forms  of  those  before  given.  That  Magnetism  produces 
motion  is  the  ordinary  evidence  we  have  of  its  existence.  I» 
the  magneto-electric  machine  wo  see  a  rotating  magnet 
evolving  electricity.  And  the  electricity  bo  evolved  may 
immediately  after  exlibit  itself  as  heat,  light,  or  chemical 
affinity.  Faraday's  discovery  of  the  effect  of  Magnetism  on 
polarized  light,  as  well  as  the  discovery  that  change  of  mag- 
netic state  ie  accompanied  by  heat,  point  to  further  like  con- 
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nezioQS.  Lastly,  vuions  ezperimenta  ahow  that  the  mag- 
netization of  a  body  alters  ita  internal  structure ;  and  that 
conTBTsely,  the  alteration  of  its  internal  structure,  as  by 
mechanical  fitroin,  alters  its  magnetic  condition. 

Improbable  as  it  seemed,  it  is  now  proved  that  &om  Light 
also  may  proceed  the  like  rariety  of  agencies.  The  solar  rays 
change  the  atomic  arrangements  of  particular  crystals. 
Certain  mixed  gases,  which  do  not  otherwise  combine,  com- 
bine in  the  sunshine.  In  some  compounds  liight  pro- 
duces decomposition.  Since  the  inquiries  of  photographers 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  subject,  it  has  been  shown  that 
"a  vast  number  of  substances,  both  elementary  and  com- 
pound, are  notably  affected  by  this  agent,  even  those  ap- 
parently the  most  unalterable  in  character,  such  as  metals." 
And  when  a  daguerreotype  plate  is  connected  with  a  proper 
apparatus  "  we  get  chemical  action  on  the  plate,  electricity 
circulating  through  the  wires,  magnetism  in  the  coil,  heat  in 
the  helix,  and  motion  in  the  needles." 

[fhe  genesis  of  all  other  modes  of  force  from  Chemical 
Action,  scarcely  needs  pointing  out.  The  ordinary  accom- 
paniment of  chemical  combination  is  heat ;  and  when  the 
affinities  are  intense,  light  olso  is,  under  fit  conditions,  pro- 
duced. Chemical  changes  involving  alteration  of  bulk,  cause 
motion,  both  in  the  combining  elements  and  in  adjacent 
masses  of  matter :  witness  the  propulsion  of  a  bullet  by  the 
explosion  of  gun-powder.  In  the  galvanic  battery  we  see 
electricity  resulting  from  chemical  composition  and  decom- 
position. While  through  the  medium  of  this  electricity. 
Chemical  Action  produces  magnetism. 

These  facts,  the  larger  part  of  which  are  culled  from  Mr.l 
Grove's  work  on  "  The  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,"  showj 
us  that  each  force  is  transformable,  directly  or  indirectly,  I 
into  the  others.  In  every  change  Force  undergoes  meta- 
morphosis ;  and  from  the  new  form  or  forms  it  assumes,  may 
subsequently  result  either  the  previous  one  or  any  of  the 
rest,  in  endless  variety   of  order  and  combination.     It  is 

,  Coogic 
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further  beoamiiig  manifest  t}iat  the  physical  forees  stand  not 
umply  in  qualitative  conelations  with  eaoh  other,  but  alao  in 
quantitative  correlations.  Beeides  pFoving  that  one  mode  of 
force  may  be  transfoimed  into  another  mode,  expniments 
illustrate  the  truth  that  from  a  definite  amomit  of  one,  defi- 
nite amounts  of  ot^hers  always  arise.  Ordinarily  it  is  in- 
deed difficult  to  show  this ;  since  it  mostly  happens  that  the 
traosformaticHi  of  any  force  is  not  into  some  one  of  the  rest 
but  into  seTeral  of  them :  the  proportions  being  determined 
by  the  erer^varying  conditions.  Bat  in  certain  caaea,  pocd- 
tive  results  have  been  reached.  Mr.  Joule  has  ascertained 
that  the  fall  <^  772  Ibe.  througji  one  foot,  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  investdgations  of  Sulong,  Petit  and  Neumann,  have 
proved  a  relation  in  unount  between  the  affinities  of  combin- 
ing bodies  and  the  heat  evolved  during  their  combinatian.  Be- 
tween chemical  action  and  voltaic  electricity,  a  quantitative 
connexion  has  also  been  established :  Faraday's  experiments 
implying  that  a  specific  measure  of  electricity  is  disengaged 
by  a  given  measure  of  chemical  action.  The  well-determined 
relations  between  the  quantitiee  of  heat  generated  and  water 
turned  into  steam,  or  still  better  the  known  expansion  pro* 
duoed  in  stesm  by  each  additional  degree  of  heat,  may  be 
cited  in  further  evidence.  "Whence  it  is  no  longer  doubted 
that  amoi^  the  several  forms  whloh  force  assumes,  the 
quantitative  relations  are  fixed.  The  conclusion  tacitiy 
agreed  on  by  physicists,  is,  not  only  that  the  physical  forces 
undergo  metamorphoses,  but  that  a  certain  amount  of  each  ia 
the  constat  equivalent  of  certain  amounts  of  the  others. 

§  67.  Everywhere  throughout  the  Cosmos  this  truth  nmat 
^  invariably  hold.  Every  snccesaive  change,  or  group  of 
changes,  going  on  in  it,  must  be  due  to  forces  affiliable  on 
the  like  or  unlike  forces  previonsly  existing ;  while  from  the 
forces  exhibited  in  such  change  or  chasges  must  be  derired 
others  more  or  less  transformed.    And  besides  recc^nizin^ 
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tlua  necessaiy  linking  of  the  forces  at  ssj  time  m&tiifestecl, 
with  those  preceding  and  Hacceeding .  them,  we  most 
recognise  the  amooats  of  these  forces  as  determinato— as 
necessarily  prodacing  snoh  and  sach  quantities  of  reaolts, 
and  as  secesearily  Hmited  to  those  quantities. 

That  nnification  of  knowledge  which  is  the  bnainess  of  \ 
PbiloBophy,  jg  but  little  furthered  by  the  establiahment  of  ' 
this  troth  under  its  general  form.  We  mnst  trace  it  oat 
under  its  leading  special  forms.  Changes,  and  the  accom- 
panying tranBformatioQB  of  forces,  are  everywhere  in  pro- 
gress, Irom  the  movements  of  stars  to  the  cnrreats  of  our 
thoughts;  and  to  comprehend,  in  any  adequate  way,  thet 
meaning  of  the  great  fact  that  forces,  onceaeingly  metamor-1 
phoaed,  are  nowhere  increased  or  decreased,  it  ia  requisite! 
for  us  to  contemplate  the  various  orders  of  changes  going  on 
arotind,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whence  arise  the 
forces  they  imply  and  what  becomes  of  these  forces.  Of 
coarse  if  answerable  at  all,  these  qaestiom  can  be  answered 
only  in  the  rudest  way.  We  cannot  hope  to  establish 
eqaivalence  among  the  successive  manifestations  of  force. 
The  most  we  can  hope  is  to  establish  a  qualitative  correla- 
tion that  is  indefinitely  quantitative — quantitative  to  the 
extent  of  involving  something  like  a  due  proportion  between 
causes  and  effects. 

Let  as,  with  the  view  of  trying  to  do  this,  consider  in 
succession  the  several  classes  of  phenoTtiena  which  the  several 
concrete  sciences  deal  with. 

§  68.  The  antecedents  of  those  forces  which  our  Solar 
System  displays,  belong  to  a  past  of  which  we  can  never  have 
anything  but  inferential  knowledga;  and  at  present  we  cannot 
bo  said  to  have  even  this.  Numerous  and  strong  as  ore  the 
reasons  for  believing  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  we  cannot  yet 
regard  it  as  mors  than  an  hypothesis.  If,  however,  we 
assume  that  the  matter  composing  the  Solar  System  once 
existed  in  a  diffused  state,  we  have,  in  tho  gravitation  of  its 
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parts,  a  force  adequate  to  produce  the  motions  now  going 
on, 

1  Masses  of  precipitated  nebotons  matter,  moving  towarda 
their  common  centro  of  gravity  through  the  resisting  medinm 
from  which  they  were  precipitated,  will  inevitably  caose  a 
general  rotation,  increasing  in  rapidity  as  the  concentration 
progresses.  So  far  as  the  evidence  carries  ns,  we  perceive 
some  quantitative  relation  between  the  motions  80  generated 
and  the  gravitative  forces  expended  in  generating  them. 
The  planets  formed  from  that  matter  which  has  travelled  the 
shortest  diatanco  towards  the  common  centre  of  gravity, 
have  the  smallest  velocities.  Donbtless  this  is  explicable  on 
the  teleological  hypothesis ;  since  it  is  a  condition  to  equi- 
librium. Bat  withont  insisting  that  this  ia  beside  the  ques- 
tion, it  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  tho  like  cannot  be  said 
of  tho  planetary  rotations.  No  such  final  canse  can  be 
assigned  for  the  rapid  axial  movement  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
or  tho  slow  axial  "movement  of  Mercnry.  If,  however,  in 
pursuance  of  the  doctrine  of  transformation,  we  look  for  the 
antecedents  of  these  gyrations  which  all  planets  exhibit,  the 
nebular  hypothesis  furnishes  us  with  antecedents  which  bear 
manifest  quantitative  relations  to  the  motions  displayed. 
For  tho  planets  that  turn  on  their  axes  with  extreme 
rapidity,  are  those  having  great  masses  and  large  orbits — 
those,  that  is,  of  which  the  once  diSiised  elements  moved  to 
their  centres  of  gravity  through  immense  spaces,  and  ao 
acquired  high  velocities.  While,  conversely,  the  planets 
which  rotate  with  the  smallest  velocities,  are  those  formed 
out  of  tho  smallest  nebulous  rings — a  relation  still  better 
shown  by  satellites. 

"  But  what,"  it  may  be  asked,  "has  in  such  case  become 
of  all  that  motion  which  brought  about  the  aggregation  ot 
this  diffused  matter  into  solid  bodies  ?  "  The  answer  is  that 
it  has  been  radiated  in  the  form  of  heat  and  light ;  and  this 
answer  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  gora,  confirms.  Geologists 
conclude  that  tho  heat  of  the  Earth's  still  molten  nucleus  is 
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bat  a  remnant  of  Uie  heat  which  once  mode  molten  the 
entire  Earth.  The  monntoinons  surfaces  of  the  Moon  and 
of  Venus  (which  alone  are  near  enough  to  be  scrutinized), 
indicating,  aa  they  do,  crusts  that  have,  like  our  own,  been 
cormgated  by  contraction,  imply  that  Uiese  bodies  too  hare 
undergone  refrigeration.  Laetly,  we  have  in  the  Sun  a  still- 
continued  production  of  this  heat  and  light,  which  must 
result  from  the  arrest  of  difiiised  matter  moving  towards  a 
common  centre  of  gravity.  Hero  also,  as  before,  a 

quantitative  relation  is  traceable.  Among  the  bodies  which 
make  up  the  Solar  System,  those  containing  comparatively 
small  amounts  of  matter  whose  centripetal  motion  has  been 
destroyed,  have  already  lost  nearly  all  the  produced  heat :  a 
result  which  their  relatively  larger  surfaces  have  facilitated. 
But  the  Sun,  a  thousand  .times  as  great  in  mass  as  the 
lai^st  planet,  and  having  therefore  to  give  off  an  enormonsly 
greater  quantity  of  heat  and  light  due  to  arrest  of  moving 
matter,  is  stiU  radiating  with  great  intensity. 

§  6d.  If  we  inquire  the  origin  of  those  forces  which  have 
wrought  the  surface  of  our  planet  into  its  present  shape,  we 
find  them  traceable  to  the  primordial  source  just  assigned. 
AssatniDg  the  solar  system  to  have  arisen  as  above  supposed, 
then  geologic  changes  are  either  direct  or  indirect  results 
of  the  unexpended  heat  caused  by  nebular  condensation. 
These  changes  are  commonly  divided  into  igneous  and 
aqueous — ^heads  under  which  we  may  most  conveniently  I 
consider  them. 

All  those  periodic  disturbances  which  we  call  earthquakes, 
all  those  elevations  and  subsidences  which  they  severally'  < 
produce,  all  those  accumulated  effects  of  many  such  eleva-  : 
tioDs  and  subsidences  exhibited  in  ocean-basins,  islands,  con-  ( 
tinents,  table-lands,  mountain- chains,  and  all  those  forma-  t 
tions  which  are  distinguished  as  volcanic,  geologists  now  1 
regard  as  modifications  of  the  Earth's  crust  produced  by  the  1 
still*molten  matter  occupying  its  interior.     However  unten- 
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able  may  be  the  details  of  II.  Elie  de  Beaumont's  theory^    ^ 
there  is  good  reason  to  accept  the  graieral  proposititni  that    < 
the  disruptioDfi  and  variationB  of  level  which  take  fdaee  at 
iotervals  on  the  torreetrial  surface,  aie  due  to  the  progiccnTS 
collapse  of  the  Earth's  solid  envelope  upon  its  cooling  and    i 
ooatractiiig  nucleus.     Even  supposing  that  Tolcanio  erup-    I 
tions,  extrusions  of  igneous  ro^,  and  upheaved  mountain-    i 
chains,  could  be  otherwise  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  which 
they  cannot ;  it  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  account  for 
those  wide-spread  elevations  and  depressions  whence  conti- 
nents and  oceans  result.     The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is, 
then,  that  the  forces  displayed  in  these   so-called  igneous 
changes,  are  derived  positively  or  negatively  from  the  unex- 
pended heat  of  the  Earth's  interior.     Such  phenomena  as  tho 
fusion  or  agglutination  of  sedimentary  deposits,  the  warming 
of  springs,  the  sublimation  of  metals  into  the  fissures  whero 
we  find  them  as  ores,  may  be  regarded  as  positive  results  of 
this  residuary  heat ;  while  fractures  of  strata  uid  alterations 
of  level  are  its  negative  results,  since  they  ensue  on  its  escape. 
The  original  cause  of  all  these  effects  is  still,  however,  as  it 
has  been  from  the  first,  the  gravitating  movement  of  the 
Earth's  matter  towards  the  Earth's  centre ;  seeing  that  to 
this  is  due  both  the  int«mal  heat  itself  and  the  collapse 
which  takes  place  as  it  is  radiated  into  space. 

When  we  inquire  under  what  forms  previoasly  existed  the 
force  which  works  out  the  geological  changes  classed  as 
aqneous,  the  answer  is  less  obvious.  The  effects  of  rain,  of 
rivers,  of  winds,  of  waves,  of  marine  currents,  do  not  mani- 
festly proceed  Ixom  one  general  scarce.  Analysis,  neverthe- 
less, proves  to  us  that  they  have  a  common  genesis.  If  ve 
ask, — Whence  comes  the  power  of  the  river-current,  bearing- 
sediment  down  to  the  sea  ?  the  reply  is, — The  gravitatioo  o£  l 
water  throughout  the  tract  which  this  river  drains.  If  we 
ask, — How  came  the  water  to  be  dispersed  over  this  tract?  the 
reply  is, — It  felt  in  the  shape  of  rain.  If  we  ask, — How  came 
the  ram  to  be  in  that  poaitioa  whence  it  fell  ?    the  reply  ia. 
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—The  vaponr  from  -which  it  was  condeneed  waa  drifted  iharc 
1^  the  winds.  If  we  ask, — How  cane  this  Tapour  to  he  at 
that  eleTation  ?  the  repl;  is, — It  was  raised  by  eraporation. 
And  if  we  ask, — What  force  thos  raised  it  ?  the  reply  is, — 
The  sun's  heat.  Just  that  amount  of  gTayitatiTo  force  which 
the  sun's  heat  overcame  in  raising  the  atoms  of  water,  is 
gnea  out  again  in  the  fall  of  those  atoms  to  the  same  leveL 
Hence  the  denudations  effected  by  rain  and  rivers,  during 
the  descent  of  this  condensed  Tapour  to  the  level  of  the  sea, 
are  indirectly  due  to  the  sun's  heat.  Similarly  with  the 
winds  that  transport  the  vapours  hither  and  thither.  Con- 
sequent  as  atmospheric  cairents  are  on  differences  of  tempera- 
tare  (either  general,  as  between  the  equatorial  and  polar 
regions,  or  special  as  between  tracts  of  the  Earth's  surface  of 
tuUike  physical  characters)  all  such  currents  are  due  to  that 
source  from  which  the  varying  quantities  of  heat  proceed. 
And  if  the  winds  thus  originate,  so  too  do  the  waves  raised 
by  them  on  the  sea's  sorfiwe.  Whence  it  follows  that  what- 
ever changes  waves  produce — the  wearing  away  of  shores, 
the  breaking  down  of  rocks  into  shingle,  sand,  and  mud — 
are  also  traceable  to  the  solar  rays  as  their  primary  cause. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  ocean-currents.  Generated  as  the 
larger  ones  are  by  the  excess  of  heat  which  the  ocean  in 
tropical  climates  continually  acquires  from  the  6mi;  and 
generated  as  the  smaller  ones  are  by  minor  local  differences 
in  the  quantities  of  solar  heat  absorbed ;  it  follows  that  the 
distribution  of  sediment  and  other  geological  processes  which 
these  marine  currents  ^ect,  are  affiliable  upon  the  force 
which  the  snn  radiates.  The  only  aqueous  agency  oUierwise 
originating  is  that  of  the  tides — on  ag^icy  which,  equally  with 
the  others,  is  traceable  to  unexpended  astronomical  motion. 
But  making  allowance  for  the  changes  which  this  works,  we 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  slow  wearing  down  of  oonti-. 
nents  and  gradual  filling  up  of  seas,  by  rain,  rivers,  winds, 
waves,  and  ocean-streams,  ore  the  indirect  effects  of  solar 
heat. 
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Thus  th6  inference  forced  on  oa  by  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
formation, that  the  forces  wbicli  have  moulded  and  re- 
moolded  the  Earth's  crust  must  have  pre-existed  under  some 
other  shape,  presents  no  difficulty  if  nebular  genesis  be 
granted ;  since  this  pre-snppoaes  certain  forces  that  are  both 
adequate  to  the  results,  and  cannot  be  expended  without  pro- 
ducing the  results.  "We  see  that  while  the  geological  changes 
classed  as  igneous,  arise  from  the  still-progressing  motion,  of 
the  Ei^bh's  substance  to  its  centre  of  gravity;  the  antagonistic 
changes  classed  as  aqueous,  arise  &om  the  still-progressing 
motion  of  the  Sun's  substance  towards  its  centre  of  gravity — 
a  motion  which,  transformed  into  heat  and  radiated  to  us,  is 
here  re-transformed,  directly  into  motions  of  the  gaseous  and 
liquid  matters  on  the  Earth's  surface,  and  indirectly  into 
motions  of  the  solid  matters. 

§  70.  That  the  forces  exhibited  in  vital  actions,  vegetal 
and  animal,  are  similarly  derived,  is  so  obvious  a  deduction 
from  the  facts  of  organic  chemistry,  that  it  will  meet  with, 
ready  acceptance  from  readers  acquainted  with  these  facts. 
Iiet  us  note  first  the  physiological  generalizations ;  and  then 
the  generalizations  which  they  necessitate. 

Plant-life  is  all  directly  <^t  indirectly  dependent  on  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  sun — directly  dependent  in  tlie  im- 
mense majority  of  plants,  and  indirectly  dependent  in  plants 
which,  as  the  fungi,  Sourish  in  the  dark :  since  these,  growing 
as  they  do  at  the  expense  of  decaying  organic  matter,  medi- 
ately draw  their  forces  from  the  same  original  source.  Each 
plant  owes  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  which  it  mainly  con- 
sists, to  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  contained  in  the  surround- 
ing air  and  earth.  The  carbonic  acid  and  water  must,  how- 
ever, be  decomposed  before  their  carbon  and  hydrogen  can 
be  assimilated.  To  overcome  the  powerful  affinities  which 
hold  their  elements  together,  requires  the  expenditure  of 
force;  and  this  force  is  supplied  by  the  Sun.  In  what 
manner  the  decomposition  is  effected  we  do  not  know.     £at 
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we  know  that  when,  under  fit  conditions,  plants  are  exposed 
to  the  Sun's  rays,  they  give  off  oxygen  and  accumulate  carbon 
uid  hydrogen.  In  darkness  this  process  ceases.  It  ceases 
too  when  the  quantities  of  light  and  heat  received  are  greatly 
reduced,  as  in  winter.  Ck>nveraely,  it  is  active  when  the  light 
and  heat  are  great,  as  in  summer.  And  the  like  relation  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  while  plant-life  is  luxuriant  in  the 
tropics,  it  diminishes  in  temperate  regions,  and  disappears  as 
we  approach  the  poles.  Thus  the  irresistible  inference  is, 
that  the  forces  by  which  planta  abstract  the  materials  of  their 
tissues  from  surrounding  inorganic  compounds — the  forces  by 
which  they  grow  and  carry  on  their  functions,  are  forces  that 
previously  existed  as  solar  radiations. 

That  animal  life  is  immediately  or  mediately  dependent  on  I 
vegetal  life  is  a  familiar  truth ;  and  that,  in  the  main,  the 
processes  of  animal  life  are  oppo8i6e  to  those  of  vegetal  life  is  a 
truth  long  current  among  men  of  science.  Chemically  con- 
aideied,  vegetal  life  is  chiefly  a  process  of  de-oxidation,  and 
animal  life  chiefly  a  process  of  oxidation :  chiefly,  we  most 
say,  becanse  in  so  far  as  plants  are  expendera  of  force  for  the 
purposes  of  organization,  they  are  oxidisers  (as  is  shown  by 
the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  night)  ;  and  ani- 
mals, in  some  of  their  minor  processes,  are  probably  de-ozi- 
dizers.  But  with  this  qualification,  the  general  truth  is 
that  while  the  plant,  decomposiog  carbonic  acid  and  water 
and  liberating  oxygen,  builds  up  the  detained  carbon  and 
hydrogen  (along  with  a  little  nitrogen  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  other  elements  elsewhere  obtained)  into  branches, 
leaves,  and  seeds;  the  animal,  consuming  these  branches, 
leaves,  and  seeds,  and  absorbing  oxygen,  recomposes  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  together  with  certain  nitrogenous 
compounds  in  minor  amounts.  And  while  the  decom- 
position effected  by  the  plant,  is  at  the  expense  of  cer- 
tain forces  emanating  from  the  sun,  which  are  employed 
in  overcoming  the  affinities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  for  the 
«xygen  Tdited  with  them ;  the  le-composition  effected  by  the 
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animal,  is  at  the  proEt  of  these  forces,  which  are  Uberauo 
during  the  combinatioa  of  such  elements.  Thus  the  move- 
ments, interoat  end  external,  of  the  animal,  are  re-appear- 
ances  in -new  forms  of  a  power  absorbed  by  the  plant  under 
the  shape  of  light  and  heat.  Just  as,  in  the  manner 
above  explained,  the  solar  forces  expended  in  raising  vapour 
from  the  sea's  surface,  ore  given  out  again  in  the  fall  of  rain 
and  rivers  to  the  same  level,  and  in  the  accompanying  trans- 
fer of  solid  matters ;  so,  the  solar  forces  that  in  the  plant 
raised  certain  chemical  elements  to  a  condition  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  are  given  out  again  in  the  actions  of  the  animal 
during  the  fall  of  these  elements  to  a  condition  of  stable 
equilibrium. 

Besides  thus  tracing  a  qualitative  correlation  between  these 
'two  great  orders  of  organic  activity,  as  well  as  between  both 
of  them  and  inorganic  agencies,  we  may  rudely  trace  a 
quaniitBtive  correlation.  Where  vegetal  life  is  abundant,  we 
usually  find  abundant  animal  life ;  and  as  we  advance  from 
torrid  to  temperate  and  frigid  clitnates,  the  two  decrease  to- 
gether.  Speaking  generally,  the  animals  of  each  class  reach 
a  larger  size  in  regions  where  vegetation  is  abundant,  than 
in  tho3e  where  it  is  sparse.  And  further,  there  is  a  tolerably 
apparent  connexion  between  the  quantity  of  energy  which 
each  species  of  animal  expends,  and  the  quantity  of  force 
which  the  nutriment  it  absorbs  gives  out  during  Oxidation. 

Certain  phenomena  of  development  in  both  plants  and 
animsls,  illustrate  still  more  directly  the  ultimate  truth 
enunciated.  Pursuing  the  suggestaon  made  by  Mr.  Grove, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on  the  "  Correlation  of*  the 
Physical  Forces,"  that  a  connexion  probably  exists  between 
the  forces  classed  as  vital  and  those  classed  as  physical. 
Dr.  Carpenter  has  pointed  out  that  such  a  connexion  ia 
clearly  exhibited  daring  incubation.  The  transformation  of 
the  unorgbnized  contents  of  an  egg  into  the  organised  chick, 
is  altogether  a  qnestion  of  heat :  withhold  heat  and  the  process 
does  not  commence ;  supply  heat  and  it  goes  on  white  th« 
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tonperatnre  is  mamtained,  but  ceaBes  wben  the  egg  is  allowed 
to  cool.  TKe  developmental  changes  can  be  completed  onlv 
by  keeping  tlie  temperature  with  tolerable  constancy  at  a 
definite  height  for  a  definite  time ;  that  is — only  by  supply- 
ing a  definite  quantity  of  heat.  In  the  metamoqihoseB  of 
insects  we  may  discern  parallel  facts.  Experimenta  show 
not  only  that  the  hatching  of  their  eggs  is  determined  by  . 
temperature,  but  also  that  the  evolution  of  the  pupa  into  the 
imago  is  similarly  determined  ;  and  may  be  immensely  ac- 
celerated or  retarded  according  as  beat  is  artificially  supplied 
or  withheld.  It  will  soffice  just  to  add  that  the  germination  of 
plants  presents  like  relations  of  cause  and  effect — relations  so 
similar  that  detail  is  superfluouB. 

Thus  then  the  various  changes  exhibited  to  us  by  the 
organic  creation,  whether  considered  as  a  whole,  or  in  its  two 
great  divisions,  or  in  its  individual  members,  conform,  so  fai 
as  we  can  ascertain,  to  the  general  principle.  "Where,  as  in 
the  transformation  of  an  egg  into  a  chick,  we  can  invcstigato 
the  phenomena  apart  from  all  complications,  we  find  that  the 
force  manifested  in  the  process  of  organisation,  involves 
expenditure  of  a  pre-existing  force.  Where  it  is  not,  as 
in  the  egg  or  the  chrysalis,  merely  the  change  of  a  fixed 
qnantity  of  matter  into  a  new  ehape,  but  where,  as  in  the 
growing  plant  or  animal,  we  have  an  incorporation  of  matter 
existing  outside,  there  is  still  a  pre-existing  external  force 
at  the  cost  of  which  this  incorporation  is  eflected.  And  ' 
where,  as  in  the  higher  division  of  organisms,  there  re- 
main over  and  above  the  forces  expended  in  organization, 
certain  surplus  forces  expended  in  movement,  these  too  are 
indir^tly  derived  from  this  same  pre-existing  external  force. 

S  71.  Even  after  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  work,  many  will  be  alarmed  by  the  assertion, 
that  the  forces  which  we'distinguish  as  mental,  come  within 
the  same  f;eneralization.  Yet  there  ia  no  alternative  but  to' 
make  thia  assertion :  the  facts  which  justify,  or  rather  which 
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Tiiepessitate  it,  being  sbtmdant  and  conspicnous.     They  &11 

/  into  the  following  groups. 

I  All  impKJssiona  from  moment  to  moment  made  on  onr 
1  organs  of  sense,  stand  in  direct  correlation  with  physical 
/  forces  ezieting  externally.  The  modes  of  consoioosneee  called 
pressure,  motion,  eoimd,  light,  heat,  are  effecta  produced  in 
us  by  agencies  which,  as  otherwise  expended,  crush  or  fracture 
pieces  of  matter,  generate  Tibrations  in  surrounding  objects, 
cause  chemical  combiaations,  and  reduce  substances  firom  a 
solid  to  a  liquid  form.  Hence  if  we  regard  the  changes  of 
relative  position,  of  aggregation,  or  of  chnnical  state,  thus 
arising,  as  being  transformed  manifestations  of  tlie  agencies, 
from  which  they  arise  ;  so  must  we  regard  the  sensations 
which  such  agenciefl  produce  in  us,  as  new  forms  of  the  forces 
producing  th^a.  Any  hesitation  to  admit  that,  be- 

tween the  physical  forces  and  the  sensations  there  exists  a 
correlation  like  that  between  the  physical  forces  themselTes, 
must  disappear  on  remembering  bow  the  one  correlation,  like 
the  other,  is  not  qualitative  only  but  quantitative.  Masses 
of  matter  which,  by  scales  or  dynamometer,  are  shown  to 
differ  greatly  in  weight,  differ  as  greatly  in  the  feelings  of 
pressure  they  produce  on  our  bodies.  la  arresting  moving 
objects,  the  strains  we  are  conscious  of  are  proportionate  to 
the  momenta  of  such  objects  as  otherwise  measured.  Under 
like  conditions  the  impressions  of  sounds  given  to  ns  by 
vibrating  strings,  beUs,  or  columns  of  air,  are  found  to  vary 
in  strength  with  the  amount  of  force  applied.  Fluids  or 
■olids  proved  to  be  markedly  ocmtrasted  in  temperature  by 
the  different  degrees  of  expansbn  they  produce  in  the 
mercurial  column,  produce  in  us  correspondingly  different 
degrees  of  the  sensation  of  heat.  And  similarly  unlike  in* 
tensities  in  our  impressions  of  light,  answer  to  unlike  efiecta 
as  measured  by  photometers. 

Besides  the  correlation  and  equivalence  between  external 
•physical  forces,  and  the  mental  forces  generated  by  tiiem  in 
ua  onder  the  form  of  lensations,  there  is  a  oamlatioB  and 
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eqiiivalence  between  sensations  and  those  pfaysioal  forces 
which,  in  the  shape  of  bodily  actions,  resnlt  from  them.  The 
feelings  we  distinguish  as  light,  heat,  sound,  odour,  taste, 
pressure,  Ac.,  do  not  die  away  without  immediate  results ; 
but  are  invariably  followed  by  other  manifeatations  of  force. 
In  addition  to  the  exeitements  of  secreting  organs,  that  are 
in  some  cases  traceable,  there  arises  a  contraction  of  the  in- 
Tolnntary  muscles,  or  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  of  both. 
Sensations  increase  the  action  of  the  heart — slightly  when 
they  are  slight ;  markedly  when  they  are  marked ;  and  recent 
physiological  inquiries  imply  not  only  that  contraction  of  the 
heart  is  excit«d  by  every  sensation,  bat  also  that  the  muscular 
fibre*  throughoat  the  whole  vascular  system,  are  at  the  same 
time  more  or  less  contracted.  The  i«epiratory  muscles,  too, 
are  stimulated  into  greater  activity  by  sensationa.  The  rate 
of  breathing  is  visibly  and  audibly  augmented  both  by  plea- 
surable and  painful  impressions  on  the  nerves,  when  these 
reach  any  intensity.  It  has  even  of  late  been  shown  that 
inspiration  becomes  more  frequent  on  transition  from  dark- 
ness into  sunshine, — a  result  probably  due  to  the  increased 
amount  of  direct  and  indirect  nervous  stimulation  involved. 
When  the  quantity  of  sensation  is  'great,  it  generates  con- 
tractions of  the  voluntary  muscles,  as  well  as  of  the  involun- 
tary ones.  UnoHual  excitement  of  the  nerves  of  touch,  as  by 
tickling,  is  followed  by  almost  incontrQllable  moyemeats  of 
the  limbs.  Violent  pains  cause  violent  struggles.  The 
start  that  succeeds  a  loud  sound,  the  wry  face  produced  by 
Uie  taste  of  anything  extremely  disagreeable,  the  jerk  with' 
which  the  hand  or  foot  is  snatched  out  of  water  that  is  very 
hot,  are  instances  of  the  transformation  of  feeling  into 
motion ;  and  iu  these  cases,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  quantity  of  bodily  action  is  proporttonate  to  the 
quantity  of  sensation.  Even  where  from  pride  there  is  a 
suppression  of  the  screams  and  groans  expressive  of  great 
pain  (also  indirect  results  of  muscular  contraction),  we  may 
■till  see  in  the  draiohing  of  the  huids,  the  knitting  of  iha 
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browa,  and  the  setting  of  the  teeth,  that  the  bodily  actioiu- 
developed  are  as  great,  though  lesa  obtrusive  in  their  re- 
Bults.  If  we  take  emotions  instead  of  Bensations,  we 

find  the  cortelation  and  equivalence  equally  manifest.  Not 
only  are  the  modes  of  consciousness  directly  produced  in  us 
by  physicul  forces,  re-transformable  into  physical  forces  under 
the  form  of  muscular  motions  and  the  changes  they  initiate ; 
but  the  like  is  true  of  those  modes  of  consciousness  which  are 
not  directly  produced  in  us  by  the  physical  forces.  Emotiona 
of  moderate  intensity,  like  sensations  of  moderate  intensity, 
generate  little  beyond  excitement  of  the  heart  and  vascular 
system,  joined  sometimes  with  increased  action  of  glandular 
organs.  But  as  the  emotions  rise  in  strength,  the  muscles  of 
theiaoe,  body,  and  limbs,  begin  to  move.  Of  examples  may 
be  mentioned  the  frowns,  dilated  nostrils,  and  stampings  of 
anger ;  the  contracted  brows,  and  wrung  hands,  of  grief;  the 
smiles  and  leaps  of  joy ;  and  the  frantic  strugglej  of  terror  or 
despair.  Fasaing  over  certain  apparent,  bnt  only  apparoit, 
exceptions,  we  see  that  whatever  be  the  kind  of  emotion, 
there  is  a  manifest  relation  between  its  amount,  and  the 
amount  of  muscular  action  induced :  alike  from  the  erect 
carriage  and  elastic  step  of  e^ilaration,  up  to  the  dazudngs 
of  immense  delight,  and  from  the  fidgettineas  of  impatience 
up  to  the  almost  convulsive  movements  accompanying  great 
mental  agony.  To  these  several  orders  of  evidence 

must  be  joined  the  further  one,  that  between  our  feelings  and 
those  voluntary  motions  into  which  they  are  transformed, 
there  comes  the  sensation  of  muscular  tension,  standing  in 
manifest  correlation  with  both  —  a  correlation  that  is  dis- 
tinctly quantitative:  the  sense  of  strain  varying,  otner 
things  equal,  directly  as  the  quantity  of  momentum 
generated. 

"But  bow,"  it  may  be  asked,  "can  we  interpret  by  the 
law  of  correlation  the  genesis  of  those  thoughts  and  filings 
which,  instead  of  following  external  ctimuli,  arise  spontaneous- 
ly ?    Between  the  indignatioii  caused  by  an  inaiilt,  and  the 
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lond  aoundfl  or  violent  acts  that  follow,  the  alleged  connexion 
may  hold ;  bat  wbence  come  the  crowd  of  ideas  and  the  maas 
0/ feelings  that  expend  themselrea  in  these  demonstrations  P 
They  are  dearly  not  equivalents  of  the  sensationa  produced 
by  the  words  on  the  ears;  for  the  same  words  otherwise 
arranged,  would  not  have  caused  them.  The  thing  said 
bears  to  the  mental  action  it  excites,  much  the  same  relation 
that  the  pulling  of  a  trigger  bears  to  the  subsequent  explo- 
eion — does  not  produce  the  power,  but  merely  liberates  it. 
Whence  then  amee  this  immense  amount  of  nervous  energy 
which  a  whisper  or  a  glance  may  call  forth?"  The 

reply  is,  that  the  immediate  correlates  of  these  and  other  such 
modes  of  conscionsness,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  agencies 
acting  on  us  externally,  but  in  certain  internal  agencies- 
The  forces  called  vital,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  correlates 
of  the  forces  called  physical,  are  the  immediate  sources  oi 
these  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  are  expended  in  producing 
them.  The  proofs  of  this  ore  various.  Here  are  some  of 
them.  It  is  a  conspicuous  fact  that  mental  action  is 

contingent  on  the  presence  of  a  certain  nervous  apparatus ; 
and  that,  greatly  obscured  as  it  is  by  numerous  and  involved 
conditions,  a  general  relation  may  be  traced  between  the  size 
of  this  apparatus  and  the  quantity  of  mental  action  as  measur- 
ed by  its  results.  Further,  this  apparatus  has  a  particular 
chemical  oonatitution  on  which  its  activity  depends ;  and 
there  is  one  element  in  it  between  the  amount  of  which  and 
the  amount  of  function  performed,  there  is  an  ascertained 
connexioA ;  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  present  in  the  brain 
being  the  smalleat  in  infancy,  old  age  and  idiotcy,  and  the 
greatest  during  the  prime  of  life.  Note  next,  that 

the  evolution  of  thought  and  emotion  varies,  other  things 
equal,  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  cessation  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  from  arreat  of 
the  heart's  action,  immediately  entails  unconsciousness.  On 
the  other  hand,  excess  of  cerebral  circulation  (unless  it  is 
nich  as  to  cause  undue  presaure)  results  in  an  excitement 
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rising  finally  to  delirium.  Not  the  quantity^  only, 

bat  also  the  condition  of  the  blood   passmg  through  the 
nerrous  system,  inflaences  the  mental  manifestations.     The 
arterial  correuts  must  be  duly  aerated,  t«  produce  the  normal 
amount  of  cerebration.     At  the  one  extreme,  we  find  that  if 
the  blood  is  not  allowed  to  exchange  its  carbonic  acid  for 
oxygen,  there  reeults  asphyxia,  with  ite  accompanying  stop- 
page of  ideas  and  feelings.     While  at  the  other  extreme,  we 
find  that  by  the  inspiration  of  nitrous  oxide,  there  is  pro- 
duced  an  excessive,   and  indeed  irrepressible,  nervous  ac- 
tivity. Besides  the  connexion  between  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  forces  and  the  presence  of  sufficient 
oxygen  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  there  is  a  kindred  connexion 
between  the  development  of  the  ment^  forces  and  the  pre- 
sence in   the   cerebral  arteries  of  certain   other  elements. 
There  must  be  supjilied  special  materials  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  nervous  centres,  as  well  as  for  their  oxidation.     And  how 
what  we  may  call  the  quantity  of  consciousness,  is,  other  thinga 
equal,  determined  by  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  is  nnmis- 
takeably  seen  in  the  exaltation  that  follows  when  certain 
chemical  compounds,  as  alcohol  and  the  vegeto-alkalies,  ere 
added  to  it.     The  gentle  exhilaration  which  tea  and  coffee 
create,  is  familiar  to  all ;  and  though  the  gorgeous  imagina- 
tions and  intense  feelings  of  happiness  produced  by  opium 
and  hashish,  have  been  experienced  by  few,  (in  this  country 
at  least,)  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  experienced  them 
is  sufficiently  conclusive.  Yet  another  proof  that  the 
genesis  of  the  mental  energies  is  immediately  dependent  on 
chemical  change,  is  afbrded  by  the  fact,  that  the  effete  pro- 
ducts separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  vary  in  cha- 
racter with  the  amount  of  cerebral  action.     Excessive  activity 
of  mind  is  habitually  accompanied  by  the  excretion  of  an  un- 
usual quantity   of  the  alkaline  phosphates.     Conditions  of 
abnormal  nervous   excitement  bring  on  analogous  eSecta. 
And  the  "  peculiar  odour  of  the  insane,"  implying  as  it  does 
morbid  products  in  the  perspiratioa,  shows  a  connexion  be- 
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tween  insanity  and  a  special  compoeitioQ  of  the  circulating 
flnida — a  oomposition  which,  whether  regarded  as  cause  or 
oonsequeuce,  equally  implies  correlation  of  the  mental  and 
the  physical  forces.  Lastly  we  have  to  note  that  thia 

correlation  too,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  quantitative. 
Provided  the  conditions  to  nervous  action  are  not  infringed 
OD,  and  the  concomitants  are  the  same,  there  is  a  tolerably 
constant  ratio  hetween  the  amounts  of  the  antecedents  and 
consequents.  Within  the  implied  limits,  nervous  stimulants 
and  anseethetics  produce  electa  on  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, proportionate  to  the  quantities  administered.  And 
conversely,  where  the  thoughts  and  feelings  form  the  initial 
term  of  the  relation,  the  degree  of  reaction  on  the  bodily 
energies  is  great,  in  proportion  as  they  are  great :  reaching 
in  extreme  cases  a  total  prostration  of  physique. 

TariouB  classes  of  facta  thus  unite  to  prove  that  the  law  of 
metamorphosis,  which  holds  among  the  physical  forces, 
holds  equally  between  them  and  the  mental  forces. 
Those  modes  of  the  Unknowable  which  we  call  mo- 
tion, heat,  light,  <Jiemical  affinity,  &c.,  are  alike  trans- 
formable into  each  other,  and  into  those  modes  of  the 
Unknowable  which  we  distinguish  as  sensation,  emotion, 
thought :  these,  in  their  turns,  being  directly  or  indirectly 
re-transformable  into  the  original  shapes.  That  no  idea  orl 
feeling  arises,  save  as  a  result  of  some  physical  force  expended  I 
in  producing  it,  is  fast  becoming  a  common  place  of  science ;  I 
and  whoever  duly  weighs  the  evidence  will  see,  that  nothing 
bat  an  overwhelming  bias  in  favour  of  a  pre-conceived 
^eory,  can  explain   its  non-acceptance.  How   this 

metamorphosis  takes  place — ^how  a  force  existing  as  motion, 
heat,  or  light,  can  become  a  mode  of  ccoisciousness — how  it  is 
possible  Tor  aerial  vibrations  to  generate  the  sensation  we  call 
soand,  or  for  the  forces  liberated  by  chemical  changes  in  the 
brain  to  give  rise  to  emotion — these  are  mysteries  which  it  is  , 
unpoesible  to  faUiom.  But  they  are  not  profounder  mysteries 
than  the  transfonnations  of  the  physical  forces  into  each  other. 
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They  are  not  more  completely  beyond  our  comprehension 
than  the  natures  of  Mind  und  Matter.  They  have  simply  the 
same  inaolubility  as  all  other  ultimate  queatinns.  We  can 
leant  nothing  more  than  that  here  is  one  of  the  uniformities 
in  the  order  of  phenomena. 

§  72.  If  the  general  law  of  transformation  and  eqniralenca 
holda  of  the  forces  we  class  as  yital  and  mental,  it  must  hold 
also  of  those  which  we  class  as  social.  Whatever  takes  place 
in  a  society  is  due  to  organic  or  inorganic  agencies,  or  to 
a  combination  of  the  two — results  either  from  the  undirected 
physical  forces  around,  from  these  physical  forc^  as  directed 
by  men,  or  {torn  the  forces  of  the  men  themselves.  No 
change  can  occur  in  its  organization,  its  modes  of  actirity,  or 
the  effects  it  produces  ^n  the  face  of  the  Earth,  but  what 
proceeds,  mediately  or  immediately,  from  these.  Let  us  om- 
aider  first  the  correlation  between  the  j^enomena  which 
societies  display,  and  the  vital  phenomena. 

Social  power  and  life  varies,  other  things  equal,  with  the 
population.  Though  different  races,  differing  widely  in  their 
fitness  for  combination,  show  us  that  the  forces  manifested  in 
a  society  are  not  neceBsarily  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
people ;  yet  we  see  that  under  given  conditions,  the  forces 
manifested  are  confined  within  the  limits  which  tbe  number 
of  people  imposes.  A  small  society,  no  matter  how  superior 
the  character  of  its  members,  cannot  exhibit  the  same 
quantity  of  social  action  as  a  large  one.  The  production  and 
distribution  of  commodities  must  be  on  a  comparatively  small 
.scale.  A  multitudinous  press,  a  prolific  literature,  or  a 
massive  political  agitation,  is  not  possible.  And  there  can 
be  but  a  small  total  of  results  in  the  shape  of  art-producta 
and   scientific  discoveries.  The    correlation  of   the 

social  with  the  physical  forces  through  the  intermediation  uf 
the  vital  ones,  is,  however,  most  clearly  shown  in  the  differens 
amounts  of  activity  displayed  by  the  same  society  according 
as  its  members  are  supplied  with  different  amoonta  of  force 
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from  the  external  world.  In  the  effects  of  good  and  bad 
hairests,  we  yearly  see  this  relation  illustrated.  A  greatly 
deficient  yield  of  wheat  is  Boon  followed  by  a  diminution  of 
bnsiness.  Factories  are  worked  half-time,  or  close  entirely ; 
railway  traffic  falls  ;  retailers  find  their  sales  much  lessened ; 
house-building  is  almost  suspended  }  and  if  the  scarcity 
rises  to  famine,  a  thinning  of  the  population  still  more 
diminishes  the  industrial  vivacity.  Conversely,  an  unusually 
abundant  harvest,  occurring  under  conditions  not  otherwise 
unfavourable,  both  excites  the  old  producing  and  distributing 
agencies  and  sets  up  new  ones,  'i'he  surplus  social  energy 
finds  vent  in  speculative  enterprises.  Capital  seeking  in- 
vestment carries  out  inventions  that  have  been  lying  unutil- 
ized. Labour  is  expended  in  opening  new  channels  of  com- 
munication. There  is  increa«ed  encouragement  to  those  who 
furnish  the  luxuries  of  life  and  minister  to  the  SBSthetic 
facultJM.  There  are  more  marriages,  and  a  greater  rate  of 
increase  iu  population.  Thus  the  social  organism  grows 
larger,  more  complex,  and  more  active.  When,  as 

happens  with  most  civilized  nations,  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
terials for  subsistence  are  not  drawn  from  the  area  inhabited, 
but  are  partly  imported,  the  people  are  still  supported  by 
certain  harvests  elsewhere  grown  at  the  expense  of  certain 
physical  forces.  Our  own  cotton-spinnera  and  weavers  supply 
the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  a  section  in  one  nation  liv- 
ing, in  great  part,  on  imported  commodities,  puruhusod  by  the 
labour  they  expend  on  other  imported  commodities.  But 
though  the  social  activities  of  Lancashire  are  due  uhicfly  to 
materials  not  dmwn  from  our  own  soil,  they  are  none  the  less 
evolved  from  physical  forces  elseivhere  stored  up  iu  fit  forms 
and  then  brought  here. 

If  we  ask  whence  come  these  physical  forces  from  which, 
through  the  intermediation  of  the  vital  forces,  the  social 
forces  arise,  the  reply  is  of  course  as  hEretofore— the  solar 
radiations.  Based  as  the  life  of  a  society  is  on  animal  and 
vegetal  products ;  and  dependent  as  these  animal  and  regetal 
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prodacts  are  on  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sod  ;  H  follows  thst 
the  changes  going  on  in  societies  are  efEects  of  forces  having 
a  common  origin  with  those  which  produce  all  the  other 
orders  of  changes  that  have  been  analyzed.  Not  only  is  the 
force  expended  by  the  horse  harnessed  to  the  plough,  and  by 
the  labourer  guiding  it,  derived  from  the  same  reservoir 
as  is  the  force  of  the  falling  cataract  and  the  roaring  hurri- 
cane ;  but  to  this  same  reservoir  are  eventually  traceable  those 
subtler  and  more  complex  manifestations  of  force  which 
humanity,  as  socially  embodied,  evolves.  The  assertion  is  a 
startling  one,  and  by  many  will  be  thought  ludicrous ;  but  it 
ia  an  unavoidable  deduction  which  cannot  here  be  passed  over. 
Of  the  physical  forces  that  are  directly  transformed  into 
social  ones,  the  like  is  to  be  said.  Currents  of  air  and  wat«r, 
which  before  the  use  of  steam  were  the  only  agencies  brought 
in  fud  of  muscular  effort  for  the  performance  of  industrial 
processes,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  generated  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  And  the  inanimate  power  that  now,  to  so  vast  an 
extent,  supplements  human  labour,  is  similarly  derived.  The 
late  George  Stephenson  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  force  impelling  his  locomotive,  originally  eman- 
ated from  the  sun.  Step  by-  step  we  go  back — firom  the  mo- 
tion of  the  piston  to  the  ^vaporatioa  of  the  water ;  thence  to 
the  heat  evolved  during  the  oxidation  of  coal ;  thence  to  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  by  the  plants  of  whose  imbedded  re- 
mains coal  consists ;  thence  to  the  carbonic  acid  &om  which 
their  carbon  was  obtained ;  and  thence  to  the  rays  of  light 
that  de-oxidized  this  carbonic  acid.  Solar  forces  millions  of 
years  ago  expended  on  the  Earth's  vegetation,  and  since 
locked  up  beneath  its  surface,  now  amelt  the  metals  required 
for  our  machines,  turn  the  lathes  by  which  the  machines  are 
shaped,  work  them  when  put .  together,  and  distribute  the 
&bricfl  they  produce.  And  in  so  far  as  economy  of  labour 
makes  possible  the  support  of  a  larger  population ;  gives  a 
surplus  of  human  power  that  would  else  be  absorbed  in 
manual  occupations  ;  and  it    facilitates  the  development  of 
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higher  IcmdB  of  activity ;  it  ia  clear  that  these  social  forces 
which  are  directly  correlated  with  physical  forces  anciently 
derived  from  the  sun,  are  only  leas  important  than  those 
Those  correlstea  are  the  vital  forces  recently  derived  &om  it. 

g  73.  Regarded  as  an  induction,  the  doctrine  set  forth  in 
this  chapter  will  most  likely  be  met  by  a  demurrer.  Many 
who  admit  that  among  physical  phenomena  at  least,  trans- 
formation of  forces  is  now  established,  will  probably  say  that 
inquiry  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  predicate 
equivalence.  And  in  respect  of  the  forces  classed  as  vital, 
mental,  and  social,  the  evidence  assigned,  however  little  to  be 
explained  away,  they  will  consider  by  no  means  conclusive 
even  of  transformation,  much  less  of  equiv^ence. 

To  those  who  think  thus,  it  must  now  however  be  pointed 
out,  that  the  universal  truth  above  illustrated  under  its  various 
aspects,  is  a  necessary  corollary  &om  the  persistence  of  force. 
Setting  out  with  the  proposition  that  force  can  neither  come 
into  existence,  nor  cease  to  exist,  the  several  foregoing 
general  conclusions  inevitably  follow.  Each  manifestation  of 
force  can  be  interpreted  only  as  the  effect  of  some  antecedent 
force :  no  matter  whether  it  b&  an  inorganic  action,  an 
animal  movement,  a  thought,  or  a  feeling.  Either  this  must 
be  conceded,  or  else  it  must  be  asserted  that  our  successive 
states  of  consciousness  are  self-created.  Either  mental' 
Clergies,  as  well  as  bodily  ones,  are  quantitatively  correlated 
to  certain  energies  expended  in  their  production,  and  to 
certain  other  ene^ea  which  they  initiate ;  or  else  nothing 
most  become  something  and  something  must  become  nothing 
Xhe  alternatives  are,  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force,  or  to 
admit  that  every  physical  and  peychial  change  is  generated 
by  certain  antecedent  forces,  and  that  from  given  amounts  of 
such  forces  neither  more  nor  less  of  such  physical  and  psychial 
chttnges  can  result.  And  since  the  persistence  of  force,  being  a 
datum  of  consciousness,  cannot  be  deniedjits  unavoidablecorol- 
lary  must  be  accepted.  This  ootuUary  canuotindeed  be 
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made  more  certain  by  accumulating  illustrationa.  The  tnitt  a* 
MTiTed  at  deductively,  cannot  beinductively  confirmed.  For 
Kvery  one  of  Buoh  facta  as  those  above  detailed,  is  estublished 
only  tlirougli  tlie  indirect  assumption  of  ^hat  persistence  of 
force,  &om  vhich  it  really  follows  as  a  direct  consequence 
The  most  exact  proof,  of  correlation  and  equivalence  which  it 
is  possible  to  reach  by  experimental  inquiry,  is  that  based  on 
measurement  of  the  forces  expended  and  the  forces  produced. 
But,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  any  such  process  of 
measurement  implies  the  use  of  some  unit  of  force  which  is 
assumed  to  remain  constant ;  and  for  this  assumption  there 
can  be  no  warrant  but  that  it  is  a  corollary  from  the  persist 
ence  of  force.  How  then  can  any  reasoning  based  on  thih 
corollary,  prove  the  equally  direct  corollary  that  when  a  given 
quantity  of  force  ceases  to  exist  under  one  form,  an  equal 
quantity  nmst  come  into  existence  under  some  other  foim  or 
forms  P  Clearly  the  i  priori  truth  expressed  in  this  last 
ooroUary,  cannot  be  more  firmly  established  by  any  d  pos- 
teriori proo&  which  the  first  corollary  helps  us  to. 

"  What  then,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  is  the  use  of  these  investi 
gations  by  which  transformation  and  equivalence  of  forces  in 
sought  to  be  established  as  an  inductive  truth  P  Surely  it 
will  not  be  alleged  that  they  are  useless.  Yet  if  the  corre- 
lation cannot  be  made  more  certain  by  them  than  it  is  already, 
does  not  their  aselessnesa  necessarily  foUowP"  No.  They  are 
of  value  as  disclosing  the  many  particular  implications  which 
the  general  truth  does  not  specify.  They  are  of  value  as 
teaching  os  how  much  of  one  mode  of  force  is  the  equivalent 
of  ao  much  of  another  mode.  They  are  of  value  as  determin- 
ing under  what  conditions  each  metamorphosis  occurs.  And 
they  are  of  value  as  leading  us  to  inquire  in  what  shape 
the  remnant  of  force  has  escaped,  when  the  apparent  results 
axe  not  equivalent  to  the  cause. 
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CHAPTER  IS. 

THE  DIBECTIOH  OP  MOTION. 

§  74.  The  Absolute  Caose  of  changes,  no  matter  what  may 
be  their  special  natures,  is  not  less  incomprehensible  in  respect 
of  the  unity  or  daality  of  its  action,  than  in  all  other  respects. 
We  cannot  decide  between  the  alternative  suppoeitions,  that 
phenomena  are  due  to  the  variously- conditioned  workings  of  a 
single  force,  and  that  they  are  due  to  the  conflict  of  two  forces. 
Whether,  as  some  contend,  everything  is  explicable  on  the 
hypothesis  of  universal  pressure,  whence  what  we  call  tension 
results  differentially  from  inequalities  of  pressure  in  opposite 
lirectiona ;  or  whether,  as  might  be  with  equal  propriety  con- 
tended, things  are  to  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  uni- 
versal  tension,  from  which  pressure  is  a  difEerential  result ;  or  ' 
whether,  as  most  physicists  hold,  pressure  and  tension  every- 
where co-exist ;  are  qnestions  which  it  is  impossible  to  settle. 
Each  of  these  three  suppositions  makes  the  facts  comprehen- 
sible, only  by  postulating  an  inconceivability.  To  assume  a 
universal  pressure,  confessedly  requires  us  to  assume  an 
infinite  plenum — an  unlimited  space  full  of  something  which 
is  everywhere  pressed  by  something  beyond ;  and  this 
assumption  cannot  be  mentally  realized.  That  universal 
tension  is  the  immediate  agency  to  which  phenomena  are 
due,  is  an  idea  open  to  a  parallel  and  equally  &tal  objeotiom 
And  however  verbally  intelligible  may  be  the  propoedtion  that 
pressure  and  tension  eveiywhere  co-exist,  yet  we  cannot  truly 
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t^reaent  to  ourBelves  one  ultimate  unit  of  matter  as  draving 
another  while  resiatiDg  it. 

KevertheleBs,  this  last  belief  is  one  which  we  are  compelled 
to  entertain.  Matter  cannot  be  oonceiTed  except  as  mani- 
festing forces  of  attraction  and  repnlsion.  Body  is  dia- 
tingoished  in  our  conBcionsnesB  irom  Space,  by  its  opposition 
to  our  muBcular  energies ;  and  this  opposition  we  feel  mider 
the  twofold  form  of  a  cohesion  that  hinders  our  efibrts  to 
rend,  and  a  resistance  that  hinders  our  efibrta  to  compreaa. 
Without  resistance  there  can  be  merely  empty  extension. 
Without  cohesioii  there  can  be  no  resistance.  Probably  this 
conception  of  antagonistic  forcea,  is  originally  derived  from 
the  antagonism  of  our  flexor  and  extensor  muscles.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  all  objects  as  made 
ap  of  parts  that  attract  and  repel  each  other ;  since  this  is  the 
form  of  our  experience  of  all  objects. 

By  a  higher  abstraction  results  the  conception  of  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces  pervading  space.  W'e  cannot  diaaociate 
force  from  occupied  extension,  or  occupied  extension  &om 
force ;  because  we  have  never  an  immediate  consciousness  of 
either  in  the  absence  of  the  other.  ITeTertheless,  we  have 
abundant  proof  that  force  is  exercised  through  what  ap- 
pears to  our  senses  a  vacuity.  Mentally  to  represent  this 
exercise,  we  are  hence  obliged  to  fill  the  apparent  vacuity 
with  a  species  of  matter — an  etherial  medium.  The  const!- 
tation  we  assign  to  this  etherial  medium,  however,  like  the 
constitution  we  assign  to  solid  substance,  is  necessarily  an 
abstract  of  the  impressions  received  from  tangible  bodies. 
The  opposition  to  pressure  which  a  tangible  body  offers  to  na, 
is  not  shown  in  one  directloD  only,  but  in  all  directions ;  a^d 
80  likewise  is  its  tenacity.  Suppose  countless  lines  radiating 
from  its  centre  on  every  side,  and  it  resists  along  each  of  these 
lines  and  coheres  along  each  of  these  lines.  Hence  the 
constitution  of  those  ultimate  units  through  the  instromen- 
tality  of  which  phenomena  are  interpreted.  Be  they  atoms 
of  ponderable  matter  or  molecules  of  ether,  the  properties  we 
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oonceiTe  them  to  possess  are  nothing  else  than  theee  per- 
ceptible properties  idealized.  Centres  of  force  attracting  and , 
repelliiig  each  other  in  all  directions,  are  simply  insensible 
portions  of  matter  having  the  endowment*  common  to  sensi- 
ble portions  of  matter — endowments  c»f  which  we  cannot  by 
any  mental  effort  divest  them.  In  brief,  they  are  the  in- 
Tariable  ^ements  of  the  conception  of  matter,  abstracted  from 
its  Tariable  elements — size,  form,  quality,  &a.  And  so  to 
interpret  manifestations  of  force  which  cannot  be  tactually 
experienced,  we  use  the  terms  of  thought  supplied  by  our 
tactual  experiences ;  and  this  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  we 
must  use  these  or  none. 

After  all  that  has  been  before  shown,  and  after  the  hint 
giTcn  above,  it  needs  scarcely  be  said  that  these  universally 
co-ezistent  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  must  not  be 
taken  as  realities,  but  as  our  symbols  of  the  reality.  They 
are  the  forms  under  which  the  workings  of  the  Unknowable 
are  cognizable  by  us — modes  of  the  Unconditioned  as  pre- 
sented imder  the  conditions  of  our  consciousness.  But  while 
knowing  that  the  ideas  thus  generated  in  us  are  not  absolutely 
true,  we  may  unreservedly  surrender  ourselves  to  them  as  re- 
latively true ;  and  may  proceed  to  evolve  a  series  of  deduc- 
tions having  a  like  relative  truth. 

§  75,  From  universally  co-existent  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  there  result  certain  laws  of  direction  of  all  move- 
ment. Where  attractive  forces  alone  are  concerned,  or 
rather  are  alone  appreciable,  movemeiit  takes  place  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  resultant ;  which  may,  in  a  sense,  be  called  the 
line  of  greatest  traction.  Where  repulsive  forces  alone  are 
concerned,  or  rather  are  alone  appreciable,  movement  takes 
place  along  their  resultant ;  which  is  usually  known  as  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  And  where  both  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  are  concerned,  or  are  appreciable,  movement  takes 
place  along  the  resultant  of  all  the  tractions  and  resistancas. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  last  is  the  sole  law ;  since,  by  the 
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hjpotheeiB,  both  forces  are  flveryrhere  in  action.  Sat 
very  frequently  the  one  kind  of  force  ia  so  immensely  in 
excess  that  the  effect  of  the  other  kind  may  be  left  out  of 
■  consideration.  Practically  we  may  say  that  a  body  falling 
to  the  Earth,  follows  the  line  of  greatest  traction ;  since, 
though  the  resiBtanoe  of  the  air  most,  if  the  body  be  irregular, 
cause  some  diTergence  from  this  line,  (quite  perceptible  with 
feathers  and  leaves,)  yet  ordinarily  the  divergenco  is  so  slight 
that  we  may  omit  it.  In  the  same  manner,  though  the  conrse 
taken  by  the  steam  from  au  exploding  boiler,  differs  somewhat 
from  that  which  it  would  take  were  gravitation  out  of  the  quea- 
tion;  yet,  as  gravitation  affecteitscourseinfiniteBiniaUy,  we  are 
justified  in  asserting  that  the  escaping  steam  follows  the  line  of 
leaat  resistanoe.  Motion  then,  we  may  say,  always  followa  the— 
'  line  of  greatest  traction,  or  the  line  of  least  resistance,  or  the 
resultant  of  the  two  :  bearing  in  mind  that  though  the  lasit  is 
alone  strictly  true,  the  others  are  in  many  cases  sufficiently 
near  the  truth  for  practical  purposes. 
,  -  /  Movement  set  up  in  any  direction  ia  itself  a  cause  of  further 
^  I  movement  in  that  direction,  since  it  is  the  embodiment  of  a 
\garplus  force  in  that  direction.  This  holds  equally  with  the 
transit  of  matter  through  space,  the  transit  of  matter  through 
'matter,  and  the  transit  through  matter  of  any  kind  of  vibra- 
tion. In  the  case  of  matter  moving  through  space,  this  prin- 
ciple is  expressed  in  the  law  of  inertia — a  law  on  which  the 
calcolattons  of  physical  astronomy  are  wholly  based.  In  the 
case  of  matter  moving  through  matter,  we  trace  the  same 
truth  under  the  familiar  experience  Uiat  any  breach  made  by 
one  solid  through  another,  or  any  channel  formed  by  a  fluid 
tiirongh  a  solid,  becomes  a  route  along  which,  other  things 
equal,  subsequent  movements  ot  like  nature  take  place.  And 
in  the  case  of  motion  passing  through  matter  under  the  form 
of  an  impulse  oommunicatad  from  part  to  part,  the  facts  of 
magnetization  go  to  show  that  the  establishment  of  undula- 
tions along  certain  lines,  determines  their  continuance  along 
those  lines. 
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It  farther  follows  horn  tlie  conditions,  thiit  the  direction  of 
movement  can  rarely  if  ever  be  perfectly  straight.  For 
matter  in  motion  to  pursue  continuously  the  exact  line  in 
which  it  aete  out,  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
most  be  symmetricsJly  disposed  around  its  path ;  and  the 
ijianoes  against  this  are  infinitely  great.  The  impossibility 
of  making  an  absolutely  true  edge  to  a  bar  of  metal — the 
fact  that  all  which  can  be  done  by  the  best  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, is  to  reduce  the  irregularities  of  such  an  edge  to 
amounts  that  cannot  be  perceived  without  magnifiers — suffi- 
ciently exemplifies  how,  in  consequence  of  the  umymmetrioal 
distribution  of  forces  around  the  line  of  movement,  the  move- 
ment is  rendered  more  or  less  indirect.  It  may  be 
well  to  add  that  in  proportion  as  the  forces  at  work  are 
numerous  and  varied,  the  curve  a  moving  body  describes  is 
necessarily  complex  :  witness  the  contrast  between  the  flight 
of  an  arrow  and  the  gyrations  of  a  stick  tossed  about  by 
breakers. 

Aa  a  step  towards  unification  of  knowledge  we  have  now 
to  trace  these  general  laws  throaghout  the  various  orders  of 
changes whichbheCosmoHexhibits.  Wehavetonotohowevery   ■ 
motion  t^es  place  along  the  line  of  greatest  traction^  <^leasb   \ 
resistance,  or  of  their  resultant ;  how  the  setting  up  of  motion  /  y 
along  a  certain  line,  becomes  a  cause  of  its  continuance  along 
that  line ;  how,  nevertheleaa,  change  of  relatiom  to  external 
forc^^always  renders  this  line  indirect ;  and  how  the  degree 
of  its  indirectness  increases  with  every  addition  to  the  number  - 
of  influences  at  work. 

§  76.  If  we  assume  the  first  stage  in  nebular  condensation 
to  be  the  precipitation  into  flocculi  of  denser  matter  previously 
difiused  through  a  rarer  medium,  (a  supposition  both  physi- 
cally justified,  and  in  harmony  with  certain  astronomical  ob- 
servations,) we  shall  find  that  nebular  motion  is  interpretable 
ia  pursuance  of  the  above  general  laws.  Each  portion  of  such 
vapour-like  matter  must  begin  to  nLove  towards  the  oommon 
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ceotre  of  gravity.  The  tractive  forces  which  would  of  them* 
eelveB  carry  it  in  a  straight  line  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  are 
opposed  by  the  resietant  forces  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  drawn.  The  direction  of  movement  must  be  the 
resultant  of  these — a  resultant  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
onsymmetrical  form  of  the  flocculus,  must  be  a  curve  directed, 
not  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  towards  one  side  of  it.  And 
it  nuy  be  readily  shown  that  in  an  aggregation  of  such  floc- 
oali,  severally  thus  moving,  there  must,  by  composition  of 
forces,  eventually  result  a  rotation  of  the  whole  nebula  in  one 
direction. 

Merely  noting  this  hypothetical  illustration  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  the  law  applies  to  the  case  of  nebular  evolu- 
tion, Bupposing  it  to  have  taken  place,  let  ns  pass  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Solar  System  as  now  exhibited.  Here  the 
general  principles  above  set  forth  are  every  instant  exempli- 
fied. Each  planet  and  satellite  has  a  momentum  which 
would,  if  acting  alone,  carry  it  forward  in  the  direction  it  is 
at  any  instant  pursuing.  This  momentum  hence  acts  as  a 
resistance  to  motion  in  any  other  direction.  Each  planet  and 
aatellite,  however,  is  drawn  by  a  force  which,  if  unopposed, 
would  take  it  in  a  straight  line  towards  its  primary.  And  the 
resultant  of  these  two  forces  is  that  curve  which  it  describes — 
a  curve  manifestly  consequent  on  the  unsjmmetrical  distribu- 
tion of  the  forces  around  its  path.  This  path,  whon  more 
closely  examined,  supplies  us  with  further  illustrations.  For 
it  is  not  an  exact  circle  or  ellipse ;  which  it  would  be  were  the 
tangential  and  centripetal  forces  the  only  ones  concerned. 
Adjacent  members  of  the  Solar  System,  ever  varying  in  their 
relative  positions,  cause  what  we  call  perturbations ;  that  is, 
slight  divergences  in  various  directions  firom  that  circle  or 
ollipee  which  the  two  chief  ,forces  would  produce.  These  per- 
turbations severally  show  us  in  minor  degrees,  how  the  line  of 
movement  ia  tiie  resultant  of  all  the  forces  engaged ;  and  how 
this  line  becomes  more  complicated  in  proportion  as  the 
fbrcea  are  multiplied.  If  instead  of  the  motionB  o£  tho 
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planets  and  satellites  as  wholes,  we  consider  tlie  motioiu  of 
their  parts,  we  meet  with  oomparatirely  comjdez  illnstratioiiB. 
Every  portion  of  the  Earth's  substance  in  its  daily  rotation, 
describes  a  curve  which  is  in  the  main  a  resultant  of  that 
FMistance  which  checks  its  nearer  approach  to  the  centre  of 
gravity,  that  momentum  which  would  carry  it  off  at  a  tan^nt, 
and  those  forces  of  g^ravitation  and  cohesion  which  keep  it 
from  being  so  carried  off.  If  this  axial  motion  be  oompotmded 
with  the  orbital  motion,  the  course  of  each  part  is  seen  to  be 
a  much  more  involved  one.  And  we  find  it  to  have  a  still 
greater  complication  on  taking  into  aooount  that  lunar  attrao- 
tton  which  mainly  produces  the  tides  and  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes. 

g  77.  We  come  next  to  terrestrial  changes :  present  ones 
as  observed,  and  past  oaea  as  inferred  by  geologists.  Let  us 
set  out  with  the  hourly-Kiccurring  alterations  in  the  Earth's 
atmosphere ;  descend  to  the  slower  alterations  in  progress  on 
its  surface ;  and  then  to  the  still  slower  ones  going  on  beneath. 
Masses  of  air,  absorbing  heat  from  surfaces  warmed  by  the 
sun,  expand,  and  so  lessen  the  weight  of  the  atmospherio 
columns  of  which  they  are  parts.  Hence  they  offer  to  adjacent 
atmospheric  columns,  dimi^hed  lateral  resistance ;  and  these, 
moving  in  the  directions  of  the  diminished  resistance,  displace 
the  expanded  air ;  while  this,  pursuing  an  upward  course,  dis- 
plays a  motion  along  that  line  iu  which  there  is  least  pressure. 
When  again,  by  the  ascent  of  such  heated  masses  from  ex- 
tended areatf  like  the  torrid  zone,  there  is  produced  at  the 
npper  surface  of  the  atmosphere,  a  protuberance'  beyond  the 
limits  of  equilibrium — when  the  air  forming  this  protuber- 
ance begins  to  overflow  laterally  towards  the  p<Jee  ;  it  does 
so  because,  while  the  tractive  force  of  the  Earth  is  nearly  the 
same,  the  lateral  resistance  is  greatly  diminished.  And 
throughout  the  course  of  each  current  thus  generated,  as  well 
aa  throughout  the  course  of  each  counter-current  flowing  in- 
to the  vacuum  that  is  left,  the  direction  is  always  the  resultant 
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of  the  Eartli's  tractiTe  force  and  the  reeiBtaDce  offered  by  the 
Burroimding  moseee  of  air  :  modified  only  by  conflict  with, 
other  cmrenta  similarly  det^mmied,  and  by  collision  with 
promiitences  on  the  Earth's  crust.  The  moTementa 

of  water,  in  both  its  gaseous  and  liquid  states,  furnish  further 
examples.  Id  conformity  with  the  meobanical  theory  of  heat, 
it  may  be  shown  that  evaporation  is  the  escape  of  particles  of 
water  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance ;  and  that  as  the  re- 
sistance (which  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  diffused  in 
a  gaseous  state)  diminishes,  the  evaporation  increases.  Con- 
Tersely,  that  rushing  together  of  particles  called  condensation, 
which  takes  place  when  any  portion  of  atmospheric  Tapour 
has  its  temperature  much  lowered,  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
diminution  of  the  mutual  pressure  among  the  condensing 
particles,  while  the  pressure  of  surrounding  particles  remains 
the  same ;  and  so  ie  a  motion  taking  place  in  the  direction  <^ 
lessened  resistance.  In  the  course  followed  by  the  resulting 
rain-drops,  we  have  one  of  the  simplest  instances  of  the  joint 
effect  of  the  two  antagonist  forces.  The  Earth's  attraction, 
and  the  resistance  of  atmospheric  currents  ever  varying  in 
direction  and  intensity,  give  as  their  resultants,  lines  which 
incline  to  the  horizon  in  countless  different  degrees  and  under- 
go perpetual  variations.  More  clearly*  still  is  the  law  exem- 
plified by  these  same  rain-drops  when  they  reach  the  ground. 
In  the  course  they  take  while  trickling  over  its  surface,  in 
every  rill,  in  every  larger  stream,  and  in  every  river,  we  see 
them  descending  as  straight  as  the  antagonism  of  surround- 
ing objects  permits.  From  moment  to  moment,  the  motion 
of  water  towards  the  Earth's  centre  is  opposed  by  the  solid 
matter  around  and  under  it ;  and  from  moment  to  moment 
,its  route  is  the  resultant  of  the  lines  of  greatest  traction  and 
least  resbtance.  So  far  from  a  cascade  furnishing,  as  it  seems 
to  do,  an  exception,  it  f  umishes  but  another  illustratioa.  For 
though  all  solid  obstacles  to  a  vertical  fall  of  the  wat«r  are 
removed,  yet  the  water's  horizontal  momentum  is  an  obstacle ; 
and  the  parabola  in  which  the  stream  leaps  from  the  pro- 
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jeetin^  Isdge,  is  generated  by  the  combined  gravitslaoii  and 
momentom.    '  It  may  be  well  just  to  draw  attention 

to  the  degree  of  complexity  here  produced  in  the  line  of 
moTement  by  the  variety  of  forces  at  work.  In  atmoepherio 
currents,  and  still  more  clearly  in  water-couiBee  (to  which 
might  be  added  ooeaU'Streams),  the  route  followed  ia  too  com* 
plex  to  be  defined,. save  as  a  curve  of  three  dimensionB  with 
an  ever  varying  equation. 

The  Earth's  solid  crust  undergoes  changes  that  supply  an- 
other group  of  illufitratiDDs.  The  denudation  of  lands  and 
the  depoeiting  of  the  removed  sediment  in  new  strata  at  the 
bottfons  of  seas  and  lakes,  is  a  process  thjonghoot  which  mo* 
tion  ia  obviously  determined  in  the  same  way  as  is  that  of  the 
water  effecting  the  transport.  Again,  though  we  have  no 
direct  inductive  proof  that  the  forces  classed  as  igneous,  ex- 
pend themselves  along  lines  of  least  resiatance ;  yet  what  little 
we  know  of  them  is  in  harmony  with  the  behef  that  they  do 
BO.  Karthquakes  continually  revisit  the  same  localities,  and 
special  tracts  undergo  for  long  periods  together  successive 
elevations  or  subsidences, — facts  which  imply  that  already- 
fraotured  portions  of  the  Earth's  crust  are  those  most  prone 
to  yield  under  the  pressure  caused  by  further  contractions. 
The  distribution  of  volcanoes  along  certain  lines,  as  well  as 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  eruptions  from  the  same  vents, 
are  facts  of  like  meaning. 

S  78.  That  organic  growth  takes  place  in  the  direction  ot 
least  reaistonce,  is  a  proposition  that  has  been  set  forth  &nd 
illustrated  by  Mr.  James  Hinton,  in  the  Medico- Chirurgical 
Review  for  October,  1858.  After  detailing  a  few  of  the  early 
observations  which  led  him  to  this  generalization,  „he  for- 
mulate^  it  thus : — 

"  Organic  form  is  the  result  of  motion." 

"Motion  takes  the  direction  of  least  resistance."  \ 

"Therefore  organic  form  is  tha  result  of  motion  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance." 

D  giw  J  bv  Google 
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AAer  an  elacidation  and  defence  of  this  position,  Mr. 
Hinton  proceeds  to  interpret,  in  conformity  with  it,  sun- 
dry phenomena  o(  davelopment.  Speaking  of  plants  he 
says: — 

"  The  formation  of  the  root  furnishes  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  the  law  of  least  resistance,  for  it  grows  by  insinuating 
itself,  cell  by  cell,  through  the  interstices  of  the  soil ;  it  is  by- 
such  minute  additions  that  it  increases,  winding  and  twisting 
whithersoever  the  obstacles  it  meets  in  its  path  determine,  and 
growing  there  most,  where  the  nutritive  niateriala  are  added 
to  it  most  abundantly.  As  we  look  on  the  roots  of  a  mighty 
tree,  it  appears  to  us  as  if  they  had  forced  themselves  with 
giant  Tiolence  into  the  solid  earth.  But  it  is  "not  so ;  they 
were  led  on  gently,  cell  added  to  cell,  softly  as  the  dewa  de- 
scended, and  the  loosened  earth  made  way.  Once  formed,  in- 
deed, they  expand  with  an  enormous  power,  but  the  spongy 
condition  of  the  growing  radicles  utterly  forbids  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  are  forced  into  the  earth.  Is  it  not  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  roots  already  formed  may 
crack  the  surrounding  soil,  and  help  to  make  the  interstices 
into  which  the  new  rootlets  grow  ?"        •         •         * 

"  Throughout  almost  the  whole  of  organic  nature  the  spiral 
form  is  more  or  leas  distinctly  marked.  Kow,  motion  under 
resistance  takes  a  spiral  direction,  aa  may  be  seen  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body  rising  or  falling  through  water.  A  bubble 
rising  rapidly  in  water  describes  a  spiral  closely  resembling 
a  corkscrew,  and  a  body  of  moderate  specific  gravity  dropped 
into  water  may  be  seen  to  fall  in  a  curved  direction,  the 
spiral  tendency  of  which  may  be  distinctly  observed. 
"  •  •  In  this  prevailing  spiral  form  of  organio 
bodies,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  pres^ted  a 
strong  prima  facte  case  for  the  view  I  have  maintained. 
•  •  •  The  spiral  form  of  the  branches  of  m^any 
trees  is  very  apparent,  and  the  universally  spiral  arrangement 
of  the  leaves  around  the  stem  of  plants  needs  only  to  be  referred 
to.        •        •        •        The  heart  commences  as  a  spiral  turn. 
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and  in  its  perfeot  form  a  maaifeat  spiral  may  be  traced  through 
the  left  ventricle,  right  ventricle,  right  auricl^  lefb  auricle 
and  appendix.  And  what  is  the  spiral  turn  in  vhich  the 
heart  commences  but  a  necessary  result  of  the  leugthening, 
under  a  limit,  of  the  cellular  mass  of  which  it  then  con- 
sists?"        •        •         • 

"Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  peculiar  curUng  np  of 
the  young  leaves  of  the  common  fern.  The  appearance  is  as 
if  the  leaf  were  rolled  ap,  but  in  truth  this  form  is  merely  a 
phenomenon  of  growth.  The  curvature  results  from  the  in- 
crease of  the  leaf,  it  is  only  another  form  of  the  wrinkling  up, 
or  turning  at  right  angles  by  extension  under  limit." 

"  The  rolling  up  or  imbrication  of  the  petals  in  many  flower^ 
buds  is  a  similar  thing ;  at  an  early  period  the  small  petals 
may  be  seen  lying  side  by  side,  afterwards  growing  within  the 
capsule,  they  become  folded  round  one  another."       •      •      • 

"  If  a  flower-bud  be  opened  at  a  sufficiently  early  period, 
the  stamens  will  be  found  as  if  moulded  in  the  cavity  between 
the  pistil  and  the  corolla,  which  cavity  the  antlers  exactly 
£11 ;  the  stalks  lengthen  at  an  after  period.  I  have  noticed 
also  in  a  few  instances,  that  in  those  flowers  in  which  the 
petals  are  imbricated,  or  twisted  together,  the  pistil  is  taper- 
ing as  growing  up  between  the  petals ;  in  some  flowers  which 
have  the  petals  so  arranged  in  the  bud  as  to  form  a  dome  (as 
the  hawthorn ;  e.  g.),  the  pistil  is  flattened  at  the  apex,  and 
in  the  bud  occupies  a  space  precisely  limited  by  the  stamens 
below,  and  the  enclosing  petals  above  and  at  the  sides.  I 
have  not,  however,  satisfied  myself  that  this  holds  good  in  all 
cases." 

Withont  endorsing  all  Mr.  Hinton's  illustrations,  to 
some  of  which  exception  might  be  taken,  his  conclnsion 
may.  be  accepted  as  a  lai^  instalment  of  the  truth.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  case  of  organic  growth, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  the  line  of  movement  is  in  strictness 
the  resultant  of  tractive  and  resistant  forces;  and  that 
the   tractive  forces  here  form  so  considerahle  an  element 
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that  the  formula  is  scarcely  complete  without  them.  The 
shapes  of  plants  are  maiufeBtly  modified  by  gravitation 
the  direction  of  each  branch  xb  not  vhat  it  would  have  been 
were  the  tractive  force  of  the  Earth  absent ;  and  every  flower 
and  leaf  is  somewhat  altered  in  the  course  of  development  by 
the  weight  of  its  parts.  Though  in  animals  snch  efibcts  are 
less  conspicuons,  yet  the  instances  in  whicli  flexible  organs 
have  their  directions  in  great  measure  determined  by  gravity, 
justify  the  assertion  that  throughout  the  whole  organism  the 
forms  of  parts  must  be  affected  by  this  force. 

The  organic  movements  which  constitute  growth,  are  not^ 
however,  the  only  organic  movements  to  be  interpreted. 
There  are  also  those  which  constitute  function.  And  through- 
out these  the  same  general  principles  are  discernible.  That 
the  vessels  along  which  blood,  lymph,  bile,  and  all  the 
secretions,  find  their  ways,  are  channels  of  least  resistance, 
is  a  fact  almost  too  conspicuous  to  be  named  as  an  illustration. 
Less  cooapicuouB,  however,  is  the  truth,  that  the  currents  set- 

Iting  along  these  vessels  are  affected  by  the  tractive  force  of 
the  Earth ;  witness  varicose  veins ;  witness  the  relief  to  aa 
inflamed  part  obtained  by  raising  it ;  witness  the  congestion 
of  head  and  face  produced  by  stooping.  And  in  the  fact  that 
dropsy  in  the  lege  gets  greater  by  day  and  decreases  at  night, 
while,  conversely,  that  cedematons  fullness  under  the  eyes 
common  in  debility,  grows  worse  during  the  hours  of  reclin- 
ing and  decreases  after  getting  up,  shows  us  how  the  trans- 
udation of  fluid  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  varies  ac- 
cording as  change  of  position  changes  the  effect  of  gravity  in 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  be  well  in  passing  just  to  note  the  bearing  of  the 
principle  on  the  development  of  species.  From  a  dynamic 
point  of  view, "  natural  seleciion  "  implies  structural  changes 
along  lines  of  least  resistance.  The  multiplication  of  any  kind 
of  plant  or  animal  in  localities  that  are  favourable  to  it,  is  a 
growth  where  the  antagonistic  forces  are  less  than  elsewhere. 
And  the  proservation  of  varieties  that  succeed  bettor  tbaa  their 
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allies  ID  coping  with  earroimding  conditions,  is  the  oontina- 
ance  of  vit^  movemeot  in  those  directions  where  the  obstacles 
to  it  are  most  eluded. 

g  79.  Throughout  the  phenomena  of  mind  the  law  enunci- 
ated ia  not  BO  readily  establishod.  In  a  large  part  of  them, 
as  those  of  thought  and  emotion,  there  is  no  perceptible  move- 
meat.  Even  in  sensation  and  volition,  which  show  us  in  one 
part  of  the  body  an  effect  produced  by  a  force  applied  to  an- 
other part,  the  intermediate  movement  is  inferential  rather 
than  visible.  Such  indeed  are  the  difficulties  that  it  is  not 
possible  here  to  do  more  than  briefly  indicate  the  proofs  which 
might  be  given  did  space  permit. 

Supposing  the  various  forces  throughout  an  organism  to  be 
previously  in  equilibrium,  then  any  part  which  becomes  the 
'  seat  of  a  further  force,  added  or  liberated,  must  be  one  from 
which  the  force,  being  resisted  by  smaller  forces  around,  will 
initiate  motion  towards  some  other  part  of  the  organism.  If 
elsewhere  in  the  organism  there  is  a  point  Bt  which  force  is 
•  being  expended,  and  which  so  is  becoming  minus  a  force  which 
it  before  had,  instead  of  plus  a  force  which  it  before  had  not, 
and  thus  is  made  a  point  at  which  the  re-action  against  sur- 
rounding forces  is  diminished ;  then,  manifestly,  a  motion  tak- 
ing place  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  points  is  a 
motion  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Kow  a  sensation 
implies  a  force  added  to,  or  evolved  in,  that  part  of  the  organ- 
ism which  is  its  seat ;  while  a  mechanical  movement  implies 
an  expenditure  or  loss  of  force  in  that  part  of  the  organism 
which  is  its  seat.  Hence  if,  as  we  find  to  be  the  fact,  motion  is  \ 
habitually  propagated  from  those  parts  of  an  organism  towhich 
the  external  world  adds  forces  in  the  shape  of  nervous  impres- 
sions, to  those  parts  of  an  organism  which  react  on  the  external 
world  through  muscular  contractions,  it  is  simply  a  fulfil* 
ment  of  the  law  above  enunciated.  From  this  general 

conclasion  we  may  pass  to  a  more  special  one.  When  there 
is  anything  in  the  circomstancee  of  an  animal'?  life>  involving 
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that  s  sensation  in  one  particular  place  is  babitually  followed 
by  a  contraction  in  another  particular  place — ^when  there  is 
thus  a  frequently-repeated  motion  through  the  organism  he-    . 
twecn  these  places ;  what  must  be  the  result  as  reapects  the    ' 
line  along  which  the  motions  take  place  F  Keetoration  of  equi*    j 
librium  between  the  points  at  which  the  forces  have  been    | 
increased  and  decreased,  must  take  place  through  some  chan-    ' 
nel.      If  this  channel  is  afeoted  by  the  discharge — if  the    ! 
obstructive   action   of  the  tissues  traversed,   involves    any    I 
reaction    npon    them,     deducting    from    their    obstructive 
power;  then  a  subsequent  motion  between  these  two  points 
will  meet  with  less  resistance  along  this  channel  than  the  pre- 
vious motion  met  with ;    and  will  consequently  take  this 
channel  still  more  decidedly.    If  so,  every  repetition  will  still 
further  diminish  the  resistance  offered  by  this  route;  and 
hence  will  gradually  be  formed  between  the  two  a  permanent 
line  of  communication,  differing  greatly  from  the  surrounding 
tissue  in  respect  of  the  ease  with  which  force  traverses  it.   "We 
see,  therefore,  that  if  between  a  particular  impression  and  a 
particular  motion  associated  with  it,  there  is  established  a 
,  connexion  producing  what  is  called  reflex  action,  the  law  that 
I  motion  follows  the  line  of  leaat  resistance,  and  that,  if  the 
I   conditions  remain  constant,  resistance  in  any  direction  iadimin- 
[   ished  by  motion  occurring  in  that  direction,  supplies  an  expla- 
nation. Without  further  details  it  will  be  manifest  that 
a  like  interpretation  may  be  given  to  the  succession  of  all 
other  nervous  change.     If  in  the  surrounding  world  there 
are  objects,  attributes,  or  actions,  that  usually  occur  together, 
the  effects  severally  produced  by  them  in  the  organism  will  be- 
1  come  BO  connected  by  those  repetitions  which  we  callezperieDce, 
that  they  also  will  occur  together.     In  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  any  external  connexion  of  phenomena  is 
experienced,  will  be  the  strength  of  the  answering  internal  con- 
nexion of  nervous  states.   Thus  there  will  arise  all  degreea  of 
cohesion  among  nervous  states,  as  there  are  all  degrees  of  com- 
monness among  the  surrounding  co-existences  and  seqneiicee 
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that  j^flnernte  them :  -whence  nnost  result  a  general  correspond- 
ence between  associated  ideas  and  associated  actions  in  tlie 
eavironment.* 

The  relation  between  emotions  and  actions  may  be  similarly 
construed.  As  a  first  illustration  let  us  observe  what  happens 
with  emotions  that  are  undirected  by  Tolitions.  These,  like 
feelings  in  general,  expend  themselves  in  generating  organic 
changes,  and  chiefly  in  muscular  contractions.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter,  there  result  movements  al 
the  involuntary  and  voluntary  muscles,  that  are  great  in  pro- 
portion as  the  emotions  are  strong.  It  remains  here  to  be 
pointed  out,  bowever,  that  the  order  in  which  these  muscles 
are  aS^ted  is  explicable  only  on  the  principle  above  set  forth. 
,Thas,  a  pleasurable  or  painfcd  state  of  mind  of  but  slight 
intensity,  does  little  more  than  increase  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart.  Why  ?  For  the  reason  that  the  relation  between 
nervous  ^citement  and  vascular  contraction,  being  common 
to  every  genus  and  species  of  feeling,  is  the  one  of  most 
frequent  repetition ;  that  hence  the  nervous  connexion  is,  in 
the  way  above  shown,  the  one  which  offers  the  least  resistance 
to  a  discbarge ;  and  is  therefore  the  one  alon^  which  a  feeble 
force  produces  motion.  A  sentiment  or  passion  that  is  some- 
what stronger,  affects  not  only  the  heart  but  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  and  ^ecially  those  around  the  mouth.  Here  the 
like  explanation  applies ;  since  these  muscles,  being  both  com- 
paratively small,  and,  for  purposes  of  speech,  perpetually 
used,  offer  less  resistance  than  other  voluntary  muscles 
to  the  nervo-motor  force.  By  a  further  increase  of  emotion 
the  respiratory  and  vocal  muscles  become  perceptibly  excited. 
Finally,  under  strong  passion,  the  muscles  in  general  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs  are  violently  contracted.  "Without  saying 
that  the  facts  can  be  thus  interpreted  in  all  their  details  (a 

*  Tbil  p««gT«pli  ii  s  re-ttatemant,  >aTi]ewh3t  unpliSed,  of  an  idea  nt  forth  in 
tha  M»dito-C\irvrgie<U  Rivitv!  for  fnnnarj,  1899  [pp.  189  and  190) ;  and  eoD- 
taina  Ihe  genu  of  the  intended  fifth  part  of  the  Frintiplf  of  Fiythiil^)/,  which 
«■■  withheld  for  ths  immoi  giren  in  the  pntiM  to  that  Work 
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task  reqnirmg  data  impoagible  to  obtain)  it  ma^  be  safely  said 
that  tihe  order  of  excitation  is  from  miucles  that  are  small  and 
frequeDdy  acted  on,  to  those  which  are  larger  and  less  fre- 
qnentlj  acted  on.  The  single  instance  of  laughter,  which  is 
an  ondirected  discharge  of  feeling  that  affects  first  the 
mosolee  romid  the  mouth,  then  those  of  the  Tocal  and  respir- 
atory apporatos,  then  those  of  the  limbs,  and  then  those  of 
the  spine;*  suffices  to  shoir  that  when  no  special  route  it 
opened  for  it,  a  force  eTolved  in  the  nervous  centres  produces 
motion  along  channels  which  offer  the  least  resistance,  and  if 
it  is  too  great  to  escape  by  these,  produces  motion  along 
channels  offering  succeeaiTely  greater  resistance. 

Probably  it  will  be  thought  impossible  to  extend  this 
reasoning  so  as  to  include  volitions.  Yet  we  are  not  without 
evidence  that  the  transition  from  special  desireB  to  special 
muscular  acts,  conforms  to  the  same  principle.  It  may  be 
shown  that  the  mental  antecedents  of  a  voluntary  movement, 
are  antecedents  which  temporarily  make  the  line  along  which 
this  movement  takes  place,  the  line  of  l^^t  resistance.  ^For 
a  volition,  suggested  as  it  necesBarUy  is  by  some  previous 
thought  connected  with  it  by  associations  that  determine  the 
transition,  is  itself  a  represen^tion  of  the  movements  that  are 
willed,  and  of  their  sequences^  But  to  represent  in  conscious* 
ness  certain  of  our  own  movements,  is  partially  to  arouse  the 
sensations  accompanying  such  movements,  inclusive  of  those 
of  muscular  tension — is  partially  to  excito  the  appropriate 
motor-nerves  and  all  the  other  nerves  implicated.  /That  is  to 
say,  the  volition  is  itself  an  incipient  discharge  along  a  line 
which  previous  experiences  have  rendered  a  line  of  least  re- 
sJ|tancSA  And  the  passing  of  volition  into  action  is  simply  a 
oompletiDn  of  the  discharge. 

One  corollary  from  this  must  be  noted  before  proceeding  ; 
namely,  that  the  particular  set  of  muscular  movements  by 
which  any  object  of  desire  is  reached,  are  movements  imply- 

*  For  detail!  hi  b  P*pei  on  "  The  Phymlogr  of  lAnghtir,"  pstiUiW  In 
MaimatM'i  Uagaatm  far  lUwh  1880. 
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ing  the  am^ssttotal  of  forces  to.  be  aveP:omej_  As  each  feel- 
ing  generates  motion  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  it  is 
tolerably  clear  that  a  group  of  feelings,  constituting  a  more 
or  less  complex  desire,  will  generate  motion  along  a  series  of 
lines  of  least  resistance.  That  is  to  say,  the  desired  end  will 
be  aohieved  with  the  smallest  expenditore  of  effort.  Should 
it  be  objected  that  through  want  of  knowledge  or  want  of 
skill,  a  man  often  pursues  the  more  laborious  of  two  courses, 
and  so  OTercomes  a  larger  total  of  opposing  forces  than  was 
necessary ;  the  reply  is,  that  relatively  to  Us  mental  state  the 
course  he  takes  is  that  which  presents  the  fewest  difficulties. 
Though  there  is  another  which  in  the  abstract  is  easier,  yet 
his  ignorance  of  it,  or  inability  to  adopt  it,  is,  physically  con- 
sidered, the  existence  of  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  energies  in  that  direction.  Experience  obtained 
by  liimeelf,  or  oommunicated  by  others,  has  not  established 
in  him  such  channels  of  nervous  comnumication  as  are  re- 
quired to  make  this  better  course  the  course  of  least  re- 
sistance to  him. 

i  80.  As  in  individual  animals,  incIusiTe  of  man,  motion 
follows  lines  of  least  resistance,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  among 
abrogations  of  men,  the  like  wiU  hold  good.  The  changes 
in  B  societal  being  due  to  the  joint  actions  of  its  members,  the 
courses  of  such  changes  will  be  determined  as  are  those  of  all 
other  changes  wrought  by  c(aDp08ition  of  forces. 

Thus  when  we  contemplate  a  society  as  an  organism,  and 
observe  the  direction  of  its  growth,  we  find  this  direction  to 
be  that  in,  which  the  average  of  opposing  forces  is  the  least. 
Its  nnits  have  energies  to  be  expended  in  Belf-maintenance> 
and  reproduction.  These  energies  are  met  by  various 
environing  energies  that  are  antagonistic  to  them — those  <^ 
geological  origin,  those  of  climate,  of  wild  animals,  of  other 
human  races  with  whom  they  are  at  enmity  or  in  competi- 
tion. And  the  tracts  the  society  spreads  over,  are  those  in 
whidi  there  is  the  smaUest  total  antagonism.    Or,  redaeing 
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the  matter  to  ita  nltitnate  terms,  we  may  say  that  theae  eocial  I 
onits  have  jointly  and  seTerally  to  preaerre  themselves  and 
their  o&pring  &om  those  inorganic  and  organic  forces  which 
are  ever  tending  to  destroy  them  (either  indirectly  by  oxi- 
dation and  by  undue  abstraction  of  he&t,  or  directly  by  bodily 
mutilation)  ;  that  these  forces  are  either  coonteracted  by 
others  which  are  available  in  the  shape  of  food,  clothing, 
habitations,  and  appliances  of  defence,  or  are,  as  for  as  may 
be,  eluded ;  and  that  population  spreads  in  whichever  di- 
.  reckons  there  is  the  readiest  escape  from  these  forces,  or  the 

I  least  exertion  in  obtaining  the  materials  for  resisting  them, 
or  both.  For  these  reasons  it  happens  that  fertile 

valleys  where  water  and  vegetal  produce  abound,  are  early 
peopled.  Sea-shores,  too,  supplying  a  large  amount  of  easily- 
gathered  food,  are  Hues  alpng  which  mankind  have  common- 
ly  spread.  The  general  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  traces  left  by  them,  large  societies  first  appeared  in  those 
tropical  regions  where  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  obtainable 
with  comparatively  little  exertion,  and  where  the  coat  of 
maintaining  bodily  beat  is  but  slight,  is  a  fact  of  lilce  mean- 
ing. And  to  these  instances  may  be  added  the  allied  one 
daily  furnished  by  emigration ;  which  we  see  going  on  to- 
wards countries  presenting  the  fewest  obstacles  to  the 
self-preservation  of  individuals,  and  therefore  to  national 
growth.  Similarly  with  that  resistance  to  the  move- 

ments of  a  society  which  neighbouring  societies  ofTer.  Each 
of  the  tribes  or  nations  inhabiting  any  region,  increases  in 
numbers  until  it  outgrows  its  means  of  subsistence.  In  each 
there  is  thus  a  force  ever  pressing  outwards  on  to  adjacent 
areas — a  force  antagonized  by  like  forces  in  the  tribes  or 
nations  occupying  those  areas.  And  the  ever-recurring  wars 
that  result — the  conquests  of  weaker  tribes  or  nations,  and 
the  over-running  of  their  territories  by  the  victors,  are 
instances  of  social  movements  taking  place  in  tiie  directions 
of  least  resistance.  Not  do  the  conquered  peoples,  when 
they  escape  extermination  or  enslavement,  fiul  to  show  ub 
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moTemente  that  are  similarly  determined.  For  migratiiig  as 
they  do  to  less  fertile  regions — takiiig  refuge  in  deeerts  or 
among  mountains — moving  in  a  direction  where  the  re- 
sistance to  social  growth  is  comparatively  great ;  they  still  do 
this  only  mider  an  excess  of  pressure  in  aU  other  directions : 
the  physical  obstacles  to  self-preservation  they  enconnter, 
being  really  less  than  the  obstacles  offered  by  the  enemies 
from  whom  they  fly. 

Internal  social  movements  maj_  also  be  thus  interpreted. 
Localities' naturally  fitted  for  prodncing  particular  commodi- 
ties— that  is,  localities  in  which  such  commodities  are  got  at 
the  least  coat  of  force — that  is,  localities  in  which  the  desires 
for  these  commodities  meet  with  the  least  resistance ;  become 
localities  especially  devoted  to  the  obtainment  of  these  co^i- 
modities.  'Where  soil  and  climate  render  wheat  a  profitaUe 
crop,  or  a  crop  Irom  which  the  greatest  amount  of  life-eustaiu- 
ing  power  is  gained  by  a  given  quantity  of  effort,  the  growth 
of  wheat  becomes  the  dominant  industry.  Where  wheat  can- 
not be  economically  produced,  oats,  or  rye,  or  maize,  or  rice, 
or  potatoes,  ia  the  agricultural  staple.  Along  sea-shoresmen 
Bupport  themselves  with  least  effort  by  catching  fish ;  and 
hence  choose  fishing  as  an  occupation.  And  in  places  that 
are  rich  in  coal  or  metallic  ores,  the  population,  finding  that 
labour  devoted  to  the  raising  of  these  materials  brings  a 
larger  return  of  food  and  clothing  than  when  otherwise  di- 
rected, becomes  a  population  of  miners.  This  last 
instance  introduces  us  to  the  phenomena  of  exchange ;  which 
equally  illustrate  the  general  law.  Por  the  practice  of 
barter  begins  as  soon  as  it  facilitates  the  fulfilment  of  men's 
desires,  by  diminishing  the  exertion  needed  to  reach  the  ob- 
jects of  those  desires.  When  instead  of  growing  his  own 
com,  weaving  his  own  cloth,  sewing  his  own  shoes,  each  man 
began  to  confine  himself  to  farming,  or  weaving,  or  shoemek- 
ing;  it  was  because  each  found  it  more  laborious  to  make 
everything  he  wanted,  than  to  make  a  great  quantity  of  one 
thing  and  barter  the  aurplos  for  the  rest :  by  exchange,  each 
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prooand  tiw  neoeosarieB  of  life  without  encountering  so  maoh 
reaiitaiioe^  Horeorer,  in  deciding  what  commodity  to  pro> 
dnce,  each  citizen  waa,  aa  he  is  at  the  present  day,  guided  in 
the  same  manner.  For  besides  those  local  conditions  which 
determine  whole  sections  of  a  society  towards  the  induBtries 
easiest  for  them,  there  are  also  individual  conditions  and  indi- 
vidual aptttodes  which  to  each  citizen  render  certain  occnpa- 
tions  preferable ;  and  in  choosing  those  forms  of  activity 
which  their  special  circumstances  and  faculties  dictate, 
these  Bodal  units  are  severally  moving  towards  the  objeota 
of  their  desires  in  the  directions  which  present  to  them  the 
fewest  obstacles.  The  process  of  transfer  which  com- 

merce pre-supposee,  supplies  another  series  of  examples.  So 
long  as  tiie  fOTcee  to  be  overcome  in  procuring  any  necessary 
<^  life  in  the  district  where  it  is  consumed,  are  less  than  the 
forces  to  be  overcome  in  procuring  it  from  an  adjacent  dis- 
trict, exchange  doea  not  take  place.  But  when  the  adjacent 
district  produces  it  with  an  economy  that  is  not  out-balanced 
by  cost  of  transit — when  the  distance  is  so  small  and  the 
route  so  easy  that  the  labour  of  conveyance  plus  the  labour 
of  production  is  lesa  than  the  labour  of  production  in  the  con- 
suming district,  transfer  commences.  Movement  in  the.  di- 
rection of  least  resistance  is  also  seen  in  the  establishment  of 
the  channels  along  which  intercourse  takes  place.  At  the 
outset,  when  goods  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  and 
horses,  the  paths  chosen  are  those  which  combine  shortness 
with  levelnees  and  freedom  from  obstacles — those  which  are 
achieved  with  the  smallest  exertion.  And  in  the  subsequent 
formation  of  each  highway,  the  course  taken  is  that  which 
deviates  horizontally  from  a  straight  line  so  far  only  aa  ia 
needful  to  avoid  vertical  deviations  entailing  greater  labour 
in  draught.  The  smallest  total  of  obstructive  forces  deter- 
mines the  route,  even  in  seemingly  exceptional  cases ;  as 
where  a  detour  is  made  to  avoid  the  opposition  of  a  land- 
owner. All  subsequent  improvements,  ending  in  macada- 
nised  roads,  canals,  and  railways,  wlwdi  rednoe  the  an- 
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tagonism  of  friction  and  gravi^  to  a  TninipniiTn,  exemplify 
tlie  same  trath.  After  there  ctmies  to  be  a  choice  of  roads 
between  one  point  and  another,  we  still  see  that  the  road 
choeen  is  that  along  which  the  cost  of  trsosit  is  the  least : 
cost  being  the  measure  of  resistance.  Even  where,  time  being 
a  consideration,  the  more  expensiye  route  is  tbllowed,  it  is  so 
becanse  the  loss  of  time  inTolves  loss  of  force.  When, 

division  of  labour  having  been  carried  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent and  means  of  communication  made  easy,  there  arises  a 
marked  localization  of  indostriee,  the  relative  growths  of  the 
populations  devoted  to  them  may  be  interpreted  on  the  same 
principle.  The  influx  of  peo[de  to  each  iadustrial  centre,  as 
well  as  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  those  already  inhabiting 
it,  is  determined  by  the  payment  for  labour ;  that  is — hy  the 
quantity  of  commodities  which  a  given  amount  of  effort  will 
obtain.  To  say  that  artisans  flock  to  places  where,  in  ccmee- 
quence  of  facilities  for  production,  an  extra  proportion  of  pro- 
dnce  can  be  given  in  the  shape  of  wages ;  is  to  say  that  they 
flock  to  places  where  there  are  the  smallest  obstacles  to.  the 
support  of  themselves  and  ikmilies.  Hence,  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  number  which  oocnrs  in  such  places,  is  really  a 
social  growth  at  points  where  the  opposing  forces  aie  the 
least. 

Nor  is  the  law  less  clearly  to  be  traced  in  those  functional  < 
changes  daily  going  on.  The  flow  of  capital  into  businesses 
yielding  the  largest  returns ;  the  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest ;  the  introduction  of  more 
economical  modes  of  manufacture ;  the  development  of  better 
fancies  for  distribution ;  and  all  those  variations  in  the 
currents  of  trade  that  are  noted  in  our  newspapers  and  tele- 
grams from  hour  to  hour ;  exhibit  movement  tt^ing  place  in 
directions  where  it  is  met  by  the  smallest  total  of  opposing 
forces.  For  if  we  analyze  each  of  these  changes' — if  instead 
of  interest  on  capital  we  read  surplus  of  products  which  re- 
mains after  maintenance  of  labourers;  if  we  so  interpret, 
lar&ie  interest  or  large  surplus  to  imply  labour  expended  with 
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the  greatest  results ;  and  if  labour  expended  with  the  greatest 
resulta  means  mnscular  action  so  directed  as  to  evade  ob- 
stacles as  far  as  possible  ;  we  see  that  all  these  commercial 
phenomena  are  complicated  motions  sot  up  along  lines  of 
least  resistance. 

Objections  of  two  opposite  kinds  will  perhaps  be  made  to 
these  sociological  applications  of  the  law.  By  some  it  may 
be  said  that  the  term  force  as  here  need,  is  Used  metaphori- 
cally — that  to  speak  of  men  as  impelled  in  certEiin  directioM 
by  certain  desires,  is  a  figure  of  speech  and  not  the  statement 
,  I  of  a  physical  fact.  The  reply  is,  that  the  foregoing  illnatra- 
tioos  are  to  be  interpreted  literally,  and  that  the  processegde- 
1  scribed  are  physical  ones.  The  pressure  of  hunger  is  an 
'  1  actual  ibrce — a  sensation  implying  some  state  of  nervous  ten- 
sion ;  and  the  muscular  action  which  the  sensation  prompts 
is  really  a.  discharge  of  it  in  the  shape  of  bodily  motion — a 
discharge  which,  on  analyzing  the  mental  acts  involved,  will 
be  found  to  follow  lines  of  least  resistance.  Hence  the 
motions  of  a  society  whose  members  are  in^Ued  by  this  or 
any  other  desire,  are  actually,  and  not  metaphorically,  to  be 
understood  in  the  manner  shown.  An  opposite  ob- 

jection may  possibly  be,  that  the  several  illustrations  given 
are  elaborated  truisms  ;  and  that  the  law  of  direction  of  mo- 
tion being  once  recognized,  the  fact  that  social  movements, 
in  common  with  all  others,  must  conform  to  it,  follows  inevit- 
ably. To  this  it  may  be  rejoined,  that  a  mere  abstract  asser- 
tion that  social  movements  must  do  this,  would  carry  no  con- 
viction to  the  majority ;  and  that  it  is  needful  to  show  Aow 
they  do  it.  For  social  phenomena  to  be  unified  with  pheno- 
mena of  simpler  kindsj  it  is  requisite  that  such  generaliza- 
tions as  those  of  political  economy  shall  be  reduced  to  equi- 
valent propositions  expressed  in  terms  of  force  and  motion. 
Social  movements  of  these  various  orders  severally  conform 
to  the  two  derivative  principles  named  at  the  outset,  lii  the 
first  ^ce  we  may  observe  how,  once  set  up  in  giiven  di- 
rections, Booh  movements,  like  all  others,  t«nd  to  continue  in 
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these  directions.  A  commennal  mania  or  panic,  a  current 
of  commoi^ties,  a  social  custom,  a  political  a^tation,  or  a 
popular  delusion,  maintains  its  course  for  a  long  time  after  its 
original  source  has  ceased ;  and  requires  antagonistic  forces  __ 
to  arrest  it.  In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  noted  ftat  in 
proportion  to  the  complexity  of  social  forces  is  the  tortaous- 
ness  of  social  movements.  The  involTed  series  of  mnscular 
contractions  gone  through  by  the  artizan,  that  he  may  get 
the  wherewithal  to  buy  a  loaf  lying  at  the  baker's  next  door, 
show  us  how  extreme  becomes  the  indirectness  of  motion 
when  the  agencies  at  work  become  very  numerous — a  truth 
still  better  illustrated  by  the  more  public  social  actions ;  as 
those  which  end  in  bringing  a  successful  man  of  business, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  into  parliament. 

§  SI.  And  now  of  the  general  truth  set  forth  io  thia 
chapter,  as  of  that  dealt  with  ia  the  last,  let  us  ask — what  is 
our  ultimate  evidence  ?  Must  we  accept  it  simply  as  an  em- 
pirical generalization  ?  or  may  it  be  established  as  a  corollary 
from  a  still  deeper  truth  ?  The  reader  will  anticipate  the 
answer.  We  shall  find  it  deducible  from  that  datum  of 
consciousness  which  underlies  all  science. 

Suppose  several  tractive  forces,  variously  directed,  to  be  act- 
ing on  a  givNi  body.  By  what  is  known  among  matliema- 
ticians  as  the  composition  of  forces,  there  may  be  found  for 
any  two  of  these,  a  single  force  of  such  amount  and  direction 
as  to  produce  on  the  body  an  exactly  equal  effect.  If  in  the 
direction  of  each  of  them  there  be  drawn  a  straight  line, 
and  if  the  lengths  of  these  two  straight  lines  be  made  pro- 
portionate to  the  amonufs  of  the  forces ;  and  if  from  the  end 
of  each  line  there  be  drawn  a  line  parallel  to  the  other,  so 
as  to  complete  a  parallelogram  ;  then  the  diagonal  of  this 
parallelogram  represents  the  amount  and  direction  of  a  force 
that  is  equivalent  to  the  two.  Such  a  resultant  force,  as  it  is 
called,  may  be  found  for  any  pair  of  forces  throughout  the 
group.     Similarly,  for  any  pair  of  such  resultants  a  single 
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resultant  may  be  found.  Asd  by  repeating  this  coune,  all  of 
tbem  may  be  reduced  to  two.  If  these  two  are  equal  and 
opposite— that  is,  if  there  is  no  line  of  greatest  tniction, 
motion  does  not  take  place.  If  they  are  opposite  but  not 
equal,  motion  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  greater. 
And  if  they  are  neither  equal  nor  opposite,  motion  takes 
place  in  the  direction  of  their  resultant.  For  in  either  of 
these  cases  there  is  an  unantagonized  force  in  one  diiection. 
And  this  residaary  force  that  is  not  neutralized  by  an  oppos- 
ing one,  must  move  the  body  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
acting.  To  assert  the  contrary  is  to  assert  that  a  force  can 
be  expended  without  effect — ^without  generating  an  equiva- 
lent force ;  and  by  so  implying  that  force  can  cease  fo  exist, 
this  involves  a  denial  of  the  persistence  of  force.  -It 

needs  scarcely  be  added  that  if  ih  place  of  tractions  we  take 
resistances,  the  argument  equally  holds ;  and  that  it  holds  also 
where  both  tractions  and  resistances  are  concerned.  Thus 
the  law  that  motion  follows  the  line  of  greatest  traction,  or 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  or  the  resultant  of  the  two,  is  a 
necessary  deduction  from  that  primordial  truth  which  tran- 
scends proof. 

Beduce  the  proposition  to  iia  simplest  form,  and  it  becomes 
still  more  obviously  consequent  on  the  persistence  of  force. 
Suppose  two  weights  suspended  over  a  pulley  or  &om  the  ends 
of  an  equal-armed  lever ;  or  better  stiU — suppose  two  men 
pulling  against  each  other.  In  such  oases  we  say  that  the 
heavier  weight  will  descend,  and  that  the  strongs  man 
wiU  draw  the  weaker  towards  him.  But  now,  if  we  are  asked 
how  we  know  which  is  the  heavier  weight  or  the  stronger 
man ;  we  can  only  reply  that  it  is  the  one  producing  motion 
in  the  direction  of  its  puU.  Our  only  evidence  of  excess  of 
force  is  the  movement  it  produces.  But  if  of  two  opposing 
tractions  we  can  know  one  as  greater  than  the  other  only  by 
the  motion  it  generates  in  its  own  direction,  then  the  assertitm 
that  motion  occurs  in  the  direction  of  greatest  traction  is  a 
truism.     When,  going  a  step  further  back,  we  eedk  a  warrant 
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for  the  assumptioii  thst  of  the  two  conflicting  foroee,  that  is 
the  greater  vrhicli  produces  motion  in  ita  own  direoticm,  we 
find  no  other  than  the  oonacioasnese  that  such  part  of.  the 
greater  force  as  is  unneutralized  by  the  leaser,  most  prodooe 
its  effect — the  consciousness  that  this  reaidimry  force  cannot 
disappear,  but  most  manifest  itself  in  some  eqaivalent  change 
— the  consciousness  that  force  ia  persistent  Here  too, 

as  before,  it  may  be  remained  that  no  amomt  of  varied  illiu- 
tratioQa,  like  those  of  which  this  chapter  mainly  conaiBts,  can 
gire  greater  certainty  to  the  conclusion  thus  immediately 
drawn  from  the  ultimate  datum  of  consciousness.  For  in  all 
cases,  as  in  the  simple  ones  just  given,  we  can  identify  the 
greatest  force  only  by  the  resulting  motion.  It  is  imposaible 
for  UB  ever  to  get  evidoQce  of  the  occurrence  of  motion  in  any 
other  direction  than  that  of  the  greatest  force ;  since  our 
measure  of  relative  greatness  among  forcee  is  their  relative 
power  of  generating  motion.  And  clearly,  while  the  compara- 
tive greatness  of  forces  ia  thus  determined,  no  multiplication 
of  instances  can  add  certainty  to  a  law  of  direction  of  move- 
ment which  follows  immediately  from  the  persistence  of  force. 
From  this  same  primordial  truth,  too,  may  be  deduced  the 
principle  that  motion  once  set  up  along  any  line,  becconee  it- 
self a  cause  of  subsequent  motion  along  that  line.  The  me- 
chanical axiom  that,  if  left  to  itself,  matter  moving  in  any  di- 
rection will  continue  in  that  direction  with  undiminished 
velocity,  ia  but  an  indirect  assertion  of  the  persistence  of 
force ;  since  it  is  an  assertion  that  the  force  manifested  in 
the  transfer  of  a  body  along  a  certain  length  of  a  certain 
line  in  a  certain  time,  cannot  disappear  without  producing 
some  equal  manifestation — a  manifestation  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  conflicting  forces,  must  be  a  forther  transfer  in  the 
same  direction  at  the  same  velocity.  In  the  case  of 

matter  traversing  matter  the  like  inference  ia  necessitated. 
Here  indeed  the  actions  are  much  more  complicated..  A  liquid 
that  follows  a  certain  channel  through  or  over  a  solid,  as  water 
along  the  Earth's  surface,  loses  part  of  ita  motion  in  the  shape 
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of  heat,  throagt  friction  and  colligion  with  the  matters  form- 
ing its  bed.  A  further  amount  of  its  motion  may  be  absorbed 
in  overcoming  forces  which  it  liberates ;  as  when  it  loosens  a 
mass  which  falls  into,  and  blocks  up,  its  channel.  But  after 
these  deductions  by  transformation  into  other  modes  of  force, 
any  further  deduction  from  the  motion  of  the  water  is  at  the 
expense  of  a  reaction  c»n  the  channel,  which  by  so  much  di- 
minishes its  obstractiye  power :  such  reaction  being  shown  in 
the  motion  acquired  by  the  detached  portions  which  are  car- 
ried away.  The  cutting  out  of  nTer-courses  is  a  perpetual 
illustration  of  this  truth.  Still  more  involved  is  the 

case  of  motion  passing  through  matter  by  impulse  from  part 
to  part ;  as  a  nervous  discharge  through  animal  tissue.  Some 
chemical  change  may  be  wrought  along  the  route  traversed, 
which  may  render  it  less  fit  than  before  for  conveying  a  current. 
Or  the  motion  may  itself  be  in  part  metamorphosed  into  some 
obstructive  form  of  force ;  as  in  metals,  the  conducting  power 
of  which  is,  for  the  time,  decreased  by  the  heat  wMch  the 
passage  of  electricity  itself  generates.  The  real  question  is, 
however,  what  structural  modification,  if  any,  is  produced 
throughout  the  matter  traversed,  apart  from  incidental  dis- 
turbing forces — apart  from  everything  but  the  neceaiart/  re- 
sistance of  the  matter :  that,  namely,  which  results  from  the. 
inertia  of  its  units.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  motion  which,  escaping  transformation,  continues 
ita  course,  then  it  is  a  corollary  from  the  persistence  of 
force  that  as  much  of  this  remaining  motion  as  is  taken 
up  in  changing  the  positions  of  the  units,  must  leave  theee  by 
BO  much  less  able  to  obstruct  subsequent  motion  in  the  same 
direction. 

Thus  in  all  the  changes  heretofore  and  at  present  displayed 
by  the  Solar  System ;  in  all  those  that  have  gone  on  and  are 
still  going  on  in  the  Sarth's  crust ;  in  all  processes  of  organic 
development  and  function ;  in  all  mental  actions  and  the 
effects  they  work  on  the  body  ;  and  in  all  modifications  of 
structure  and  activity  in  societiea ;  the  implied  movements  are 
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of  necessity  determined  in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 
Wlierever  we  see  motion,  its  direction  moat  be  that  of  the 
greatest  force.     Wherever  we  see  the  greatest  force  to  be    ' 
acting  in  a  given  directionj  in  that  direction  motion  most  ' 
ensue.     These  are  not  truths  holding  only  of  one  class,  or  of  ' 
some  classes,  of  phenomena ;    but  they  are  among  those 
nniyersal  truths  by  which  our  knowledge  of  phenomena  in 
general  is  unified. 
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S  82.  When  the  pennant  of  a  vessel  lying  becalmed  first 
thows  the  coming  breeze,  it  does  bo  by  gentle  undulations 
that  travel  from  its  fixed  to  its  free  end.  Presently  the  saiU 
begin  to  flap ;  and  their  blows  against  the  mast  increase  in 
rapidity  as  the  breeze  lises.  Even  when,  being  fully  bellied 
out,  they  are  in  great  part  steadied  by  the  strain  of  the  yards 
and  cordage,  their  free  edges  tremble  with  each  stronger 
gust.  And  should  there  come  a  gale,  the  jar  that  is  felt  on 
laying  hold  of  the  shrouds  shows  that  the  rigging  vibrates ; 
while  the  rush  and  whistle  of  the  wind  prove  that  in  it,  also, 
rapid  undulations  are  generated.  Ashore  the  conflict  between 
the  current  of  air  and  the  things  it  meets  results  in  a  lihe 
rhythmical  action.  The  leaves  all  shiver  in  the  blast ;  each 
branch  oscillates ;  and  every  exposed  tree  sways  to  and  fro. 
The  blades  of  grass  and  dried  bents  in  the  meadows,  and  still 
better  the  stalks  in  the  neighbooriug  corn-fields,  exhibit  the 
same  rising  and  falling  movement.  !Nor  do  the  more  stable 
objects  fail  to  do  the  like,  though  in  a  less  manifest  fashion ; 
as  witness  the  shudder  that  may  be  felt  throughout  a  house 
during  the  paroxysms  of  a  violent  storm.  Streams  of 

water  produce  in  opposing  objects  the  same  general  effects  as 
do  streams  of  air.  Submerged  weeds  growing  in  the  middle 
o!  a  brook,  undulate  from  end  to  end.  Branches  brought 
down  by  the  last  flood,  and  left  entangled  at  the  bottom 
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where  the  current  is  rapid,  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  up  and 
down  moyement  that  is  slow  or  quick  in  proportion  as  they 
are  lai^  or  small ;  and  where,  aa  in  g^reat  rivers  like  the 
Mississippi,  whole  trees  are  thus  held,  the  name  "  sawyers," 
Dj  which  they  are  locally  known,  sufficiently  describes  the 
rhythm  produced  in  them,  lifote  again  the  effect  of  the 
antagonism  between  the  current  and  its  channel.  In  shaUow 
places,  where  the  action  of  the  bottotn  on  the  water  flowing 
over  it  is  visible,  we  see  a  ripple  produced — a  series  of  undula- 
tions. And  if  we  study  the  action  and  re-action  going  on 
between  the  moving  fluid  and  its  banks,  we  still  find  the 
principle  illustrated,  thoogh  in  a  different  way.  For  in  every 
rivulet,  as  in  the  mapped-out  course  of  every  great  river,  the 
bends  of  the  stream  from  side  to  side  throughout  its  tortuous 
course  constitute  a  lateral  undulation — an  undulation  so  in- 
evitable that  even  an  artiflcially  straightened  channel  is 
eventually  changed  into  a  serpentine  one.  Analogous  phe- 
nomena may  be  observed  where  the  water  is  stationary  and 
the  solid  matter  moving.  A  stick  drawn  laterally  through 
the  water  with  much  force,  proves  by  the  throb  which  it 
communicates  to  the  hand  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  vibration. 
Even  where  the  moving  body  is  massive,  it  only  requires  that 
great  force  should  be  applied  to  get  a  sensible  efEect  of  like 
kind :  instance  the  screw  of  a  screw-steamer,  which  instead 
of  a  smooth  rotation  falls  into  a  rapid  rhythm  that  sends  a 
tremor  through  the  whole  vessel.  The  sound  which 

results  when  a  bow  is  drawn  over  a  violin-string,  shows  us 
vibrations  produced  by  the  movement  of  a  solid  over  a  solid. 
In  lathes  and  planing  machines,  the  attempt  to  take  off  a 
thick  shaving  causes  a  violent  jar  of  the  whole  apparatus,  and 
the  production  of  a  series  of  waves  on  the  iron  or  wood  that 
is  cut.  Every  boy  in  scraping  his  slate-pencil  finds  it 
scarcely  possible  to  help  making  a  ridged  surface.  If  you 
roll  a  ball  along  the  ground  or  over  the  ice,  there  is  always 
more  or  less  up  and  down  movement — a  movement  that  is 
visible  while  the  velocity  is  considerably  but  becomes  too 
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noall  and  rapid  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  as  the  velodty 
dimimshee.  However  smooth  the  rails,  and  however  per- 
fectly built  the  caniageB,  a  railway-train  inevitably  gets  into 
oscillations,  both  lateral  and  vertical.  Even  where  moving^ 
matter  is  suddenly  arrested  by  collision,  the  law  is  still  illus- 
trated ;  for  both  the  body  striking  and  the  body  struck  are 
made  to  tremble ;  and  trembling  is  rhythmical  movement. 
Little  as  we  habitually  observe  it,  it  is  yet  certain  that  the 
impulses  our  actions  impress  firom  moment  to  moment  on 
surrounding  objects,  are  propagated  through  them  in  vibra- 
tions. It  needs  but  to  look  through  a  telescope  of  high 
power,  to  be  convinced  that  each  pulsation  of  the  heart  gives 
a  jar  to  the  whole  room.  -  If  we  pass  to  motions  of 

another  order — those  namely  which  take  place  in  the  etherial 
medium — we  still  find  the  same  thing.  Every  fresh  dis- 
covery confirms  the  hypothesis  that  light  consists  of  undula- 
tions. The  rays  of  heat,  too,  are  now  found  to  have  a  like 
fundamental  nature :  their  undulations  di^ring  from  those 
of  light  only  in  their  comparative  lengths.  Nor  do  the  move- 
ments of  electricity  &il  to  furnish  us  with  an  illustration ; 
though  one  of  a  different  order.  The  northern  aurora  may 
often  be  observed  to  pulsate  with  waves  of  greater  brightness ; 
and  the  electric  dischai^  through  a  vacuum  shows  us  by  its 
stratified  appearance  that  the  current  is  not  uniform,  but 
comes  in  gushes  of  greater  and  lesser  intensity.  Should 

it  be  said  that  at  any  rate  there  are  some  motions,  as  those  of 
projectiles,  which  are  not  rhythmical,  the  reply  is,  that  the 
exception  is  apparent  only ;  and  that  these  motions  would  be 
rhythmical  if  they  were  not  interrupted.  It  is  common  to 
assert  that  the  trajectory  of  a  cannon  ball  is  a  parabola ;  and 
it  is  true  that  (omitting  atmoaphoric  resistance)  the  curve  de- 
scribed differs  80  slightly  from  a  parabola  that  it  may  practi- 
cally be  regarded  as  one.  But,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  por- 
tion of  an  extremely  eccentric  ellipse,  having  the  Earth's 
centre  of  gravity  for  its  remoter  focus  ;  and  but  for  its  arrest 
by  the  sabetance  of  the  Earth,  the  cannon  ball  would  travel 
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round  tiiat  focus  and  retnm  to  the  point  vlience  it  started ; 
again  to  repeat  this  slow  rhythm.  Indeed,  while  aeeming  at 
Erst  sight  to  do  the  reverse,  the  discharge  of  a  cannon 
fiimiflhes  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  principle  enunci- 
ated. The  explosion  produces  Tiolent  undulations  in  the 
surrounding  air.  The  whizz  of  the  shot,  as  it  fliee  towards 
its  mark,  is  due  to  another  seriee  of  atmospheric  undulations. 
And  the  movement  to  and  from  the  Earth's  centre,  which  the 
cannon  ball  is  beginning  to  perform,  being  checked  by  solid 
matter,  is  transformed  into  a  rhythm  of  another  order ; 
namely,  the  vibration  which  the  blow  sends  through  neigh- 
bouring bodies." 

Rhythm  is  very  generally  not  simple  but  compound. 
There  are  usually  at  work  various  forces,  causing  undulations" 
difiering  in  rapidity  ;  and  hence  it  continually  happens  that 
besides  the  pmnary  rhythms  there  are  secondary  rhythms, 
produced  by  the  periodic  coincideo'ce  and  antagonism  of  tHe 
■primary  aa^s.  Double,  "tripie;'and  even  quadruple  rhythms, 
are  tKus  penefaJeJ.  One  of  the  simplest  instances  is  afforded 
by  what  in  acoustics  are  known  as  "  beats : "  recurring  inter- 
vals of  sound  and  silence  which  are  perceived  when  two  notes 
of  nearly  the  same  pitch  are  struck  together ;  and  which  are 
duo  to  the  alternate  correspondence  and  antagonism  of  the 
atmospheric  waves.  In  like  manner  the  various  phenomeua 
due  to  what  is  called  interference  of  light,  severally  result 
from  the  periodic  agreement  and  disagreement  of  etherial 
nndnlations — undulations  which,  by  alternately  intensi- 
fying mid  neutralizing  each  other,  produce  intervals  of 
increased  and  diminished  light.  On  the  sea-shore  may  be 
noted  sundry  instances  of  compound  rhythm.  We  have 
that  of  the  tides,  in  which  the  daily  rise  and  fall  under- 
goes a  fortnightiy  increase  and  decrease,  due  te  the  alter- 
nate coincidence  and  antagonism  of  the  solar  and  Innar 

*  Alter  banng  far  tome  jeaia  supposed  myself  alone  in  the  belief  thit  all  mo-  I 
tion  it  rhythmicid,  I  ditcoTeied  tlut  my  Mend  Profeuor  Tjnikll  also  held  thi*  | 
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•ttractkms.  We  have  again  that  whicli  ia  perpetually 
fumislied  by  tlte  aorface  of  the  sea  :  every  large  wave  bear- 
ing smaller  ones  on  its  sides,  and  these  still  smaller  ones  ; 
with  the  result  that  each  flake  of  foam,  along  with  the  por- 
tion of  water  bearing  it,  undergoes  minor  ascents  and  descents 
of  several  orders  while  it  is  beii^  raised  and  lowered  by  the 
greater  billows.  A.  quite  different  and  very  interesting 
example  of  compound  rhythm,  occurs  in  the  little  rills  whicli, 
at  low  tide,  nm  orer  the  sand  out  of  the  shingle  banks  above. 
Where  the  channel  of  one  of  these  is  narrow,  and  the  stream 
runs  strongly,  the  sand  at  the  bottom  ia  raised  into  a  series 
of  ridges  corresponding  to  the  ripple  of  the  water.  On 
watching  for  a  short  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  ridges 
are  being  raised  higher  and  the  ripple  growing  stronger  ; 
until  at  length,  the  action  becoming  violent,  the  whole  Beri<>s 
of  ridges  is  suddenly  swept  away,  the  stream  runs  smoothly, 
and  the  process  oommences  afresh.  Instances  of  still  more 
complex  rhythms  might  be  added ;  but  they  will  come  more 
appropriately  in  connexion  with  the  several  kinds  of  cosmical 
changes,  hereafter  to  be  dealt  witJi. 
.  From  the  ensemble  of  the  facts  as  above  set  forth,  it  will  be 
seen  that  rhythm  results  wherever  there  is  a  conflict  of  forcea 
I  not  in  equilibrium.  If  the  antagonist  forces  at  any  point  are 
I  balanced,  there  is  rest ;  and  in  the  absence  of  motion  there 
can  of  course  be  no  rhythm.  But  if  instead  of  a  balance 
there  is  an  excess  of  force  in  one  direction — if,  as  necessarily 
follows,  motion  is  set  up  in  that  direction ;  then  for  that 
motion  to  continue  uniformly  in  that  direction,  it  is  requisite 
that  t^  moving  matter  should,  notwithstanding  its  unceasing 
change  of  place,  present  unchanging  relations  to  the  sources 
of  force  by  which  its  motion  is  produced  and  opposed.  This 
however  is  impossible.  Every  further  transfer  through  space 
must  ttlter  the  ratio  between  the  forces  concerned — must  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  predominance  of  one  force  over  the 
other — most  prevent  uniformity  of  movement.  And  if  the 
movement  cannot  be  uniform,  then,  in  the  absence  of  acoelera- 
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tion  or  retardatiini  contiimed  through  infinite  time  and  apooe, 
(results  which  cannot  be  conceived)  the  only  alternative  is 
rhythm. 

A  secondaiy  concloaion  must  not  be  omitted.  In  the  last 
chapter  we  saw  that  motion  is  never  absolutely  rectilinear ; 
and  here  it  remains  to  be  added  that,  as  a  consequence,  rhythic 
is  necessarily  incomplete.  A.  troly  rectilinear  rhythm  can 
arise  only  when  the  opposing  forces  are-  in  exactly  the  same 
line ;  and  the  probabilities  against  this  are  infinitely  great. 
To  generate  a  perfectly  grenlar  rhythm,  the  two  forces  con- 
cerned most  be  exactly  at  rig£l  angles  to  each  other,  and 
must  have  exactly  a  certain  ratio ;  and  against  this  the  pro- 
babilities are  likewise  infinitely  great.  All  other  proportions 
and  directions  of  the  two  forces  wiU  produce  an  ellipse  of 
greater  or  less  eccentricity.  And  when,  as  indeed  always 
happens,  above  two  forces  are  engaged,  the  curve  described 
most  be  more  complex ;  and  cannot  exactly  repeat  itself.  So 
that  in  &ct  throughout  nature,  this  action  and  re-ac^on  .of 
forces  never  brings  about  a  complete  return  to  a  previous 
state.  "Where  the  movement  is  much  involved,  and  especially 
where  it  is  that  of  some  aggregate  whose  units  are  partially 
independent,  anything  like  a  regular  curve  is  no  longer 
traceable ;  we  see  nothing  more  than  a  general  oscillation. 
And  on  the  completion  of  any  periodic  movement,  the  d^ree 
in  which  the  state  arrived  at  difiers  &om  the  state  de- 
parted £rom,  is  usually  marked  in  proportion  as  the  infloences 
at  work  are  n 


§  83.  That  spiral  arrangement  so  general  among  the  more 
diffiued  nebtdee — an  arrangement  which  must  be  assumed  by  / 
matter  moving  towards  a  centre  of  gravity  through  a  resist-  I 
ing  medium — shows  as  the  progressive  establishm^it  of  1 
revolution,  and  therefore  of  rhythm,  in  those  remote  spaces 
which  the  nebnlee  occupy.  Double  stars,  moving  round  com-  i 
men  centres  of  gravity  in  periods  some  of  which  are  now  I 
ascertained,  KEhiUtsetUed  rhythmical  actions  in  distant  parts  I 
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of  our  Bideri&I  system.     And  anotlier  fact  whicli,  though  of  a  - 
different  order,  lias  a  like  general  significance,  is  tiimished  by 
variable  stars — stare  whicli  alternately  brighten  and  fade. 

The  periodicities  of  the  planets,  satellities,  and  comets,  ar^ 
BO  familiar  that  it  would  he  inexcusable  to  name  them,  were  \ 
it  not  needful  here  to  point  oat  that  they  are  bo  many  grand  [ 
iEustrations  of  this  general  law  of  movement.  But  besides 
the  revolutions  of  these  bodies  in  their  orbits  (all  more  or  less 
excentric)  and  their  rotations  on  their  axes,  the  Solar  System 
presents  ns  with  various  rhythms  of  a  less  manifest  and  more 
complex  kind.  In  each  planet  and  satellite  there  is  the  revo- 
lution of  the  nodes — a  slow  change  in  the  position  of  the 
orbit-plane,  which  after  completing  itself  commences  afresh. 
There  is  the  gradual  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  axis 
major  of  the  orbit;  and  also  of  its  excentricity :  both  of 
which  are  rhythmical  alike  in  the  sense  that  they  alternate 
between  maxima  and  minima,  and  in  the  sense  that  the  pro- 
gress from  one  extreme  to  the  other  is  not  imifonn,  but  is 
made 'with  fluctuating  velocity.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  revo- 
lution of  the  line  of  apsides,  which  in  course  of  time  moves 
round  the  heavens — not  regularly,  but  through  complex 
oscillations.  And  further  we  have  variations  in  the  directions 
of  the  planetary  axes — that  known  as  nutation,  and  that 
larger  gyration  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Earth,  causes  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  These  rhythms,  already 

more  or  less  compound,  are  compounded  with  each  other. 
Such  an  instance  as  the  secular  acceleration  and  retardation 
of  the  moon,  consequent  on  the  varying  excentricity  of  the 
Earth's  orbit,  is  one  of  the  simplest.  Another,  having  more 
important  consequences,  results  from  the  changing  direction 
of  the  axes  of  rotation  in  planets  whose  orbits  are  decidedly 
excentric.  Every  planet,  during  a  certain  long  period,  pre- 
sento  more  of  ite  northern  than  of  its  southern  hemisphere  to 
the  snn  at  the  time  of  its  nearest  approach  to  him ;  and  then 
again,  during  a  like  period,  presents  more  of  its  Bonthem 
hemisphere  than  of  its  northern — a  recurring  coincidence 
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Trbich,  ihougli  causing  in  some  pUueta  no  sensible  aiterationa 
of  climate,  involvea  in  the  case  of  the  Earth  an  epoch  of 
21,000  jeara,  daring  which  each  hemisphere  goes  through  a 
cycle  of  temperate  seasons,  and  seaeonB  that  are  extreme  in 
their  heat  and  cold.  If  or  is  this  all.  There  is  eren  a  varia- 
tion of  this  variation.  For  the  summers  and  winters  of  the 
whole  Earth  become  more  or  less  strongly  contrasted,  as  the 
excentricity  of  its  orbit  increases  and  decreases.  Henco 
during  increase  of  the  excentricity,  the  epochs  of  moderately 
contrasted  seasons  and  epochs  of  strongly  contrasted  seasons, 
thEough  which  alternately  each  hemisphere  passes,  must  grow 
more  and  nlore  different  in  the  degrees  of  their  contrasts ; 
and  contrariwise  during  decrease  of  the  excentricity.  So 
that  in  the  quantify  of  light  and  he%t  which  any  portion  of 
the  Earth  receives  from  the  sun,  there  goes  on  a  quEidruple 
rhyiitm :  that  of  day  and  night ;  that  of  summer  and  win- 
ter ;  that  due  to  the  changing  position  of  the  axis  at  perihe-  , 
lion  and  aphelion,  taking  21,000  years  to  complete;  and  that 
involved  by  the  variation  of  the  orbit's  excentricity,  gone 
through  in  millions  of  years. 

g  84.  Those  terrestrial  processes  whose  dependence  on  t! 
golar  heat  is  direct,  of  course  exhibit  a  rhythm  that  corr 
sponds  to  the  periodically  changing  amount  of  heat  whic^ 
each  part  of  the  Earth  receives.  The  simplest,  though  the 
least  obtrusive,  instance  is  supplied  by  the  magnetic  variations. 
In  these  there  is  a  diurnal  increase  and  decrease,  an  annual 
increase  and  decrease,  and  a  decennial  increase  and  decreiUav.  | 
the  latter  answering  to  a  period  during'  which  the  solar  spots 
become  alternately  abundant  and  scarce :  besides  which  known 
variations  there  are  probably  others  corresponding  with  the 
astronomical  cycles  just  described.  More  obvious  examples 
are  furnished  by  the  movements  of  the  ocean  and  the  atmo- 
sphere. Marine  currents  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  above, 
and  irom  the  poles  to  the  equator  beneath,  show  ud  an  un* 
ceasinft  backward  and  forward  motion  throoghout  ihis  vast 
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maaa  of  water — a  motioD  Tarying  in  amount  according  to  the 
eeaaoQB,  and  compounded  with  Bmaller  like  motions  of  hxel 
origin.  The  similarly-caused  general  currents  in  the  air,  have 
similar  annnal  variations  sinularly  modified.  Irregular  as 
they  are  in  detail,  we  still  see  in  the  monsoons  and  other  tropi- 
cal atmospheric  disturbances,  or  even  in  our  own  equinoctial 
gales  and  spring  east  winds,  a  periodicity  sufficiently  decid- 
ed. Again,  we  have  an  alternation  of  times  during 
which  evaporation  predominates  with  times  during  which  con- 
densation predominates:  shown  in  the  tropics  by  strongly 
marked  rainy  seasons  and  seasons  of  drought,  and  in  the 
temperate  zones  by  corresponding  changes  of  which  the  pe- 
riodicity, though  less  definite,  is  still  traceable.  The  difiWon 
and  precipitation  of  water,  besides  the  slow  altemations 
answering  to  different  parts jof  the  year,  furnish  us  with  ex- 
amples of  rhythm  of  a  more  rapid  kind.  During  wet 
weather,  lasting,  let  us  say,  over  some  weeks,  the  tendency 
to  condense,  though  greater  than  the  tendency  to  evaporate, 
does  not  show  itself  in  continnous  rain ;  but  the  period  ia 
made  np  of  rainy  days  and  days  that  are  wholly  or  partially 
fair.  Nor  is  it  in  this  rude  alternation  only'  that  the  law  is 
manifested.  During  any  day  throughout  this  wet  weather  a 
minor  rhythm  is  traceable ;  and  especially  so  when  the  ten- 
dencies to  evaporate  and  to  condense  are  nearly  balanced. 
Among  mountains  this  minor  rhythm  and  its  causes  may  be 
etndied  to  great  advantage.  Moist  winds,  which  do  not  pre- 
(npitate  th^ir  contained  water  in  passing  over  the  compara- 
tively warm  lowlands,  lose  so  much  heat  when  they  reach 
the  cold  mountain  peaks,  that  condensation  rapidly  takes 
place.  Water,  however,  in  passing  from  the  gaseous  to  the 
fluid  state,  gives  out  a  considerable  amount  of  heat ;  and 
hence  the  resulting  clouds  are  warmer  than  the  air  that  pre- 
cipitates tbem,  and  mnch  warmer  than  the  high  rocky  sur- 
&cea  round  which  they  fold  themselves.  Hence  in  the 
course  of  the  storm,  these  high  rocky  surfaces  are  raised  in 
temperature,  partly  by  radiation  from  the  enwrapping  cloud, 
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partly  hy  contact  of  the  falling  raia-drope.  Giving  off  mon 
heat  than  before,  they  no  longer  lower  so  greatly  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  passing  over  them ;  and  bo  cease  to  precipi- 
tate its  contained  water.  The  clonda  break ;  the  sky  begins 
to  clear ;  and  a  gleam  of  eunshine  promises  that  the  day  is 
going  to  be  fine.  But  the  small  snp[Jly  of  heat  which  the  . 
cold  mountain's  sides  have  received,  is  soon  lost :  especially 
when  the  dispersion  of  the  clouds  permits  free  radiation  into 
space.  Yery  soon,  ^erefore,  these  elevated  surfaces,  becom- 
ing as  cold  as  at  first,  (or  perhaps  even  colder  in  virtue  of  the 
evaporation  set  np,)  begin  again  to  condense  the  vapour  in 
the  air  above ;  and  there  comes  another  atonn,  followed  by 
the  same  effects  as  before.  In  lowland  regions  this  action 
and  reaction  is  usually  less  conspicuous,  because  the  contrast 
of  temperatures  is  less  marked-  Even  here,  however,  it  may 
be  traced ;  and  that  not  only  on  ehowery  days,  hut  on  days 
of  continuous  rain  ;  for  in  these  we  do  not  see  uniformity  t  ' 
always  there  are  fits  of  harder  and  gentler  rain  that  are  pro-  • 
bably  caused  as  above  explained. 

Of  course  these  meteorologic  rhythms  involve  something 
corresponding  to  them  in  the  changes  wrought  by  wind  and 
water  on  the  Earth's  surface.  Variations  in  the  quantities  of 
sediment  brought  down  by  rivers  that  rise  and  fall  with  the 
seasons,  must  cause  variations  in  the  resulting  strata — alter- 
nations of  colour  or  quality  in  the  successive  laminro.  Beds 
formed  from  the  detritus  of  shores  worn  down  and  carried 
away  by  the  waves,  must  similarly  show  periodic  di&rences 
answering  to  the  periodic  winds  of  the  locality.  In  so  far  as 
frost  influences  the  rate  of  denudation,  its  recurrence  is  a 
factor  in  the  rhythm  of  sedimentary  depoeita.  And  the 
geological  changes  produced  by  glaciers  and  icebergs  must 
similarly  have  their  alternating  periods  of  greater  and  less 
intensity. 

There  is  evidence  also  that  modifications  in  the  Earth's 
crust  due  to  igneous  action  have  a  certain  periodicity.  Vol- 
canic eruptions  are  not  continuoni'1nkt-«t6Fmitten^  and  aa 
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for  as  tlie  data  enable  ua  to  judge,  hsTe  s  certain  average 
rate  of  recurrence ;  which  rate  of  recurrence  is  complicated 
hj  rising  into  epochs  of  greater  activity  and  falling  into 
epochs  of  Gomparative  quiescence.  So  too  is  it  with  earth 
quakes  and  the  elevations  or  depressions  caused  hy  them.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the  alternation  of  strata  gives 
decisive  proof  of  successive  sinkings  of  the  surface,  that 
have  taken  place  at  tolerahly  equal  intervals.  Ererywhere, 
in  the  extensive  groups  of  conformable  strata  that  imply 
small  subeidenccH  recurring  with  a  certain  average  frequaicy, 
we  see  a  rhythm  in  the  action  and  reaction  between  the 
Earth's  crust  and  its  molten  contents — a  rhythm  compounded 
with  those  slower  ones  shown  in  the  termination  of  groups  of 
strata,  and  the  commencement  of  other  groups  not  con- 
formable to  them.  There  is  even  reason  for  suspect- 
ing a  geological  periodicity  that  is  immensely  slower  and  far 
wider  in  its  effects ;  namely,  an  alternation  of  those  vast  up- 
heavals and  eubmergencies-by  which  continents  are  produced 
where  there  were  oceans,  and  oceans  where  there  were  conti- 
nents.  For  supposing,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  Earth's 
crust  is  throughout  of  tolerably  equal  thickness,  it  is  manifest  ' 
that  such  portions  of  it  as  become  most  depressed  below  the 
average  level,  must  have  their  inner  surfaces  most  exposed  '■ 
to  the  currents  of  molten  matt«r  circulating  within,  and  will 
therefore  undergo  a  lai^r  amount  of  what  may  be  called  , 
igneous  denudation ;  while,  conversely,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
inner  surfaces  &om  these  currents  where  the  Earth's  crust  is  ^ 
most  elevated,  will  cause  a  thickening  more  or  less  compens- 
ating the  aqueous  denudation  going  on  externally.  Hence 
those  depressed  areas  over  which  the  deepest  oceans  lie,  being 
gradually  thinned  beneath  and  not  covered  by  much  sedi- 
mentary deposit  above,  will  become  areas  of  least  resistance,  | 
and  will  then  begin  to  yield  to  the  upward  pressure  of  the  i 
Earth's  contents ;  whence  will  result,  throughout  such  areas,  j 
long  continued  elevations,  ceasing  only  when  the  reverse  state 
of  things  has  been  brought  about.     Whether  this  speculation  I 
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be  veil  or  ill  foanded,  does  not  however  affect  the  general 
conclusion.  Apart  from  it  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that 
geologic  processes  are  rhythmical. 

%  85.  Perhaps  nowhere  are  the  illustrations  of  rhythm 
so  numerous  and  so  manifest  as  among  the  phenomena  of  life. 
Plants  do  not,  indeed,  usually  show  us  any  decided  periodi- 
cities, save  those  determined  hy  day  and  night  and  by  the 
seasons.  But  in  animals  we  have  a  great  variety  of  move- 
menta  in  which  the  alternation  of  opposite  extremes  goes  on 
with  all  degrees  of  rapidity.  The  swallowing  of  food  is 
effected  by  a  wave  of  constriction  passing  along  the  cesopha- 
gus ;  its  digestion  is  accompanied  by  a  muscular  action  of  the 
stomach  that  is  also  undulatory ;  and  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  intestines  is  of  like  nature.  The  blood  obtained  from  this 
food  is  propelled  not  in  a  uniform  current  but  in  pulses  ;  and 
it  is  aerated  by  lunge  that  alternately  contract  and  expand.  All 
locomotion  results  from  oscillating  movements  :  even  where  it 
is  apparently  continuous,  as  in  many  minute  forms,  the  mi- 
croscope proves  the  vibration  of  cilia  to  be  the  agency  by 
which  the  creature  is  moved  smoothly  forwards. 

Primary  rhythms  of  the  organic  actions  ore  compounded 
with  secondary  ones  of  longer  duration.  These  various 
modes  of  activity  have  their  recurring  periods  of  increase  and 
decrease.  We  see  this  in  the  periodic  need  for  food,  and  in  the 
periodic  need  for  repose.  Each  meal  induces  a  mora  rapid 
rhythmic  action  of  the  digestive  organs;  the  pulsation 
the  heart  is  accelerated ;  and  the  inspirations  become  more 
frequemt.  During  sleep,  on  the  contrary,  these  several 
movements  slacken.  So  that  in  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  those  small  undulations  of  which  the  different 
kinds  of  organic  action  are  constituted,  undergo  one  long 
wave  of  increase  and  decrease,  complicated  with  several 
minor  waves.  Experiments  have  shown  that  there 

are  still  slower  rises  and  taSla  of  functional  activity. 
Waste  and  assimilation  are  not  balanced  by  eveiy  meaL  bn^ 
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one  or  other  maintains  for  some  time  a  slight  excess ;  so  that 
a  pereon  in  ordinary  health  is  found  to  undergo  an  increase 
and  decrease  of  weight  during  recnrring  intervals  of  tolerable 
eqnality.  Besides  these  regular  periods  there  are  still  longei 
and  comparatively  irregular  ones ;  namely,  those  altemationa 
of  greater  and  less  vigour,  which  even  healthy  people  expe- 
rience. So  inevitable  are  these  oscillations  that  even  men  in 
training  cannot  he  kept  stationary  at  their  highest  power,  but 
when  they  have  reached  it  begin  to  retrograde.  Fur- 

ther evidence  of  rhythm  in  the  vital  movements  is  fur- 
nished by  invalids.  Sundry  disorders  are  named  from  the 
intermittent  character  of  their  symptoms.  Even  where  the 
periodicity  is  not  very  marked,  it  is  mostly  traceable.  Patiente 
rarely  if  ever  get  uniformly  worse  ;  and  convalescents  have 
usually  their  days  of  partial  relapse  or  of  less  decided  ad- 
vance. 

■^ggEBgatesof  living  creatures  illustrate  the  general  tmth 
other  ways.     If  each  species  of  organism  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  it  displays  two  kinds  of  rhythm.     Life  aa  it  exists  inV 
all  the  members  of  such  species,  is  an  extremely  complex  kind  \ 
of  movement,  more  or  less  distinct  Irom  the  kinds  of  move-  I 
ment  which  constitute  life  in  other  species.     In  each  indi-  I 
vidual  of  the  speciee,  this  extremely  complex  kind  of  move-  j 
,|   meat  begins,  risea  to  its   dimax,   declines,   and  ceases  in 
.\  death.    And  every  successive  generation  thus  exhibitsawave 
I    of  that  peculiar  activity  characterizing  the   species  as   a 
\,  whole.  The  other  form  of  rhythm  is  to  be  traced  in 

that  variation  of  number  which  each  tribe  of  animals  and 
plants  is  ever  undergoing.  Throughout  the  unceasing  con- 
flict between  the  tendency  of  a  species  to  increase  and  the 
\  antagonistic  tendencies,  there  is  never,  .aa  ^uilibrium :  one 

(always  predominates.  In  the  case  even  of  a  cultmile^  plant 
or  domesticated  animal,  where  artiflciol  means  are  itsed  to 
maintain  the  supply  at  a  uniform  level,  we  still  see  that  oscil- 
laticais  of  abundance  and  scarcity  cannot  be  avoided.  And 
among  the  creatures  nncared  for  by  man,  aaoh  oscillationi 
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are  osually  more  marked.  After  a  race  of  organismB  luu 
been  greatly  thinned  by  enemies  or  lack  of  food,  its  Buryiving 
members  become  more  favourably  circumstanced  than  usual. 
During  the  decline  in  their  numbers  their  food  has  grown 
relatively  more  abupdant ;  while  their  enemies  have  diminish- 
ed from  want  of  prey.  The  conditions  thus  remain  for 
some  time  iavoorable  to  their  increase ;  and  they  multiply 
rapidly.  By  and  by  their  food  is  rendered  relatively  scarce, 
at  the  same  time  that  their  enemies  have  become  mora 
numerous ;  and  the  destroying  influences  being  thus  in  excess, 
their  number  begins   to  diminish  again.  Yet  one 

more  rhythm,  extremely  slow  in  its  action,  may  be  traced  in 
the  phenomena  of  Life,  contemplated  under  their  most  general 
aspect.  The  researches  of  palseontologists  show  that  there 
have  been  going  on,  during  the  vast  period  of  which  our  sedi- 
mentary rocks  bear  record,  successive  changes  of  organic 
forms.  Species  have  appeared,  become  abundant,  and  then 
disappeared.  Qenera,  at  first  constituted  of  but  few  species, 
have  fOT^time  gone,  on  growing  more  multiform ;  and  then 
have  begun  to  decline  in  the  number  of  their  subdivisions  : 
leaving  at  last  but  one  or  two  representativee,  or  nhne  at  alL 
During  longer  epochs  whole  orders  have  thus  arisen,  culmin- 
ated, and  dwindled  away.  And  even  those  wider  divisions  con- 
taining many  orders  have  similarly  undergone  a  gradual  rise, 
a  high  tide,  and  a  long- continued  ebb.  The  stalked  Crinotdea, 
for  example,  which,  during  the  carboniferous  epoch,  became 
abundant,  have  almost  disappeared :  only  a  single  species 
being  extant.  Once  a  large  family  of  molluscs,  the  Braehio- 
poda  have  now  become  rare.  The  shelled  Cephalopoda,  at 
one  time  dominant  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  both  in 
number  of  forms  and  of  individuals,  are  in  our  day  nearly 
extinct.  And  after  an  "  age  of  reptiles,"  there  has  come  an 
age  in  which  reptiles  have  been  in  great  measure  supplanted  i 
by  mammals.  AVhether  these  vast  rises  and  falls  of  different  / 
binds  of  life  ever  undergo  anything  approachingto  repetitionfl, 
(which  they  may  possibly  do  in  correspondence  with  Qumt 
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vast  cycles  of  elevatioii  and  snbsideiioe  t}iat  produce  contin^ita 
and  oceans,)  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  Life  on  tlie  Earth  has 
not  progressed  uniformly,  bat  in  inunenee  undolations. 

^"^  S  86.  It  is  not  manifest  that  the  changes  of  consciousnesB 
O  s,*^  are  in  any  sense  rhythmical.  Yet  here,  too,  analysis  proves 
both  that  the  mental  state  existuig  at  any  moment  is  not 
uniform,  but  is  decomposable  into  rapid  oscillations ;  and  also 
that  mentnl  states  pass  through  longer  intervals  of  increasing 
and  decreasing  intensity. 

Though  vhile  attending  to  any  single  sensation,  or  any 
group  of  related  sensations  constituting  the  consciousness  of 
an  object,  tre  seem  to  remain  for  the  time  in  a  petsiatent  and 
homogeneous  condition  of  mind,  a  careful  self-examination 
shows  that  this  apparently  unbroken  mental  state  is  in  tratb 
traversed  by  a  number  of  minor  states,  in  which  various  other 
sensations  and  perceptions  are  rapidly  presented  and  disappear. 
From  the  admitted  fact  that  thinking  consists  in  the  establish- 
ment of  relations,  it  is  a  necessary  corollary  that  the  main- 
tenance of  consciousness  in  any  one  state  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion  of  other  states,  would  be  a  cessation  of  thought,  that  is,  of 
consciousness.  So  that  any  seemingly  continuous  feeling,  say 
of  pressure,  really  con&isU  of  portions  of  that  feeling  perpetu- 
ally recurring  after  the  momentary  intrusion  of  other  feelings 
and  ideas — quick  thoughts  concerning  the  place  where  it  is 
felt,  the  external  object  producing  it,  its  consequences,  and 
other  things  tni^^ested  by  association.  Thus  there  is  going 
on  an  extremely  i;apid  departure  &om,  and  return  to,  that  par- 
ticnlar  mraital  state  which  we  regard  as  persistent.  Besides 
the  evidence  of  rhythm  in  consciousness  which  direct  analysis 
thus  affords,  we  may  gather  further  evidence  from  the  corre- 
lation between  feeling  and  movement.  Sensations  and  emotions 
expend  themselves  in  producing  muscular  contractions.  If  a 
sensation  or  emotion  were  strictly  continuous,  there  would  be  a 
oontinuons  discharge  along  those  motor  nerves  acted  upon.  Bat 
to  far  as  experiments  with  artificial  stimuli  enable  us  to  judge, 
a  continuous  discharge  along  the  nerve  leading  to  a  muacle. 
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does  not  contract  it :  a  broken  diacliarge  is  required — a  rapid 
aaccession  of  shocks.  Hence  muscular  contraction  pre-sapposes 
tkat  rhythmic  state  of  consciousness  which  direct  obserratioiL 
discloses.  '  A  much  more  conspicaons  rhythm,  having 

longer  wavea,  is  seen  during  the  outflow  of  emotion  into  . 
dancing,  poetry^  ftnd  music.  The  current  of  mental  energy  ' 
that  shows  its^  in  these  modes  of  bodily  action,  is  not  con- 
tinuous, bnt  &lls  into  a  succession  of  poises.  The  measure  of 
a  dance  is  produced  by  the  alternation  of  strong  muscular 
contractions  with  weaker  ones ;  and,  save  in  measures  of  the 
eimpleat  order  such  as  are  found  among  barbarians  and 
children,  this  alternation  is  compounded  with  longer  rises  and 
falls  in  the  degree  of  muscular  excitement.  Poetry  is  a  form  of 
speech  which  resnlts  when  the  emphasis  is  regularly  recurrent ; 
that  is,  when  the  muscular  effort  of  pronunciation  has  de- 
finite periods  of  greater  and  less  intensity — periods  that  are 
complicated  with  others  of  like  nature  answering  to  the  suc- 
ceBsive  veises.  Music,  in  still  more  various  ways,  ezemplifiel 
the  law.  There  are  the  recurring  bars,  in  each  of  which  there  '^ 
ia  a  primary,  and  a  secondary  beat.  There  is  the  alternate  - 
increase  and  decrease  of  muscular  strain,  implied  by  the 
ascents  and  descents  to  the  higher  and  lower  notes — as- 
cents and  descents  composed  of  smaller  waves,  breaking  the 
rises  and  falls  of  the  larger  ones,  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  each 
melody.  And  then  we  have,  further,  the  alternation  of  piano 
and  Jbrte  passages.  That  these  several  kinds  of  rhythm, 
charaoteriziQg  teethetic  expression,  are  not,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  artificial,  but  are  intenser  forms  of  an  un- 
dolatoiy  movement  habitually  generated  by  feeUng  is  its 
bodily  discharge,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  all  trace- 
able in  ordinary  speech ;  which  in  every  sentence  has  its 
primary  and  secondary  emphases,  and  its  cadence  containing 
a  chief  rise  and  fall  complicated  with  subordinate  rises 
and  falls;  and  which  is  accompanied  by  a  more  or  lees 
oscillatory  action  of  the  limbs  when  the  emotion  is 
great.  Still  longer  undulations  may  be  observed  by 

every  one,  in  himself  and  in  others,  on  occasions  of  extreme 
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pleesnre  or  extreme  pain.  Kote,  in  the  fiist  place,  that  pain 
having  its  origin  in  bodily  disorder,  is  nearly  always  percep- 
tibly rbytliniicaL  During  hours  in  which  it  never  actually 
ceases,  it  has  its  variations  of  intensity — fit«  or  paroxysms;  and 
then  after  these  hours  of  suffering  there  usually  come  hours 
of  comparative  ease.  Moral  pain  has  the  like  smaller  and 
larger  waves.  One  possessed  by  intense  grief  does  not  utter 
continuous  moans,  or  shed  tears  with  an  equable  rapidity  ; 
but  these  signs  of  passion  come  in  recurring  bursts.  Then 
after  a  time  during  which  such  stronger  and  weaker  waves 
of  emotion  alternate,  there  comes  a  calm — a  time  of  compara- 
tive deadness;  to  which  again  succeeds  another  interval, 
when  dull  sorrow  rises  afresh  into  acut«  anguish,  with  its 
series  of  paroxysms.  Similarly  in  great  delight,  especially  as 
manifested  by  children  who  have  its  display  less  under  control, 
there  are  visible  v&riations  in  the  intensity  of  feeling  shown — 
fits  of  laughter  and  dancing  about,  separated  by  pauses  in 
which  smilee,  and  other  slight  manifestations  of  pleasure, 
suffice  to  dischai^  the  lessened  excitement.  Nor  are 

there  wanting  evidences  of  mental  undulations  greater  in 
length  than  any  of  these — undulations  which  take  weeks,  or 
months,  or  years,  to  complete  themselves.  We  continually 
hear  of  moods  which  recur  at  intervals.  Very  many  persons 
have  th^  epochs  of  vivacity  and  depressioa.  There  are  periods 
of  industry  following  periods  of  idleness ;  and  times  at  which 
particular  subjects  or  tastes  are  cultivated  with  zeal,  dtemat- 
ing  with  times  at  which  they  are  neglected.  Respecting 
which  slow  oscillations,  the  only  qualification  to  be  made  is, 
that  being  afiected  by  numerous  influences,  they  are  com- 
paratively irregular. 

87.  In  nomadic  societies  theohai^es  of  pla<»,  deter 
mined  as  they  usually  are  by  exhaustion  or  failure  of  the 
supply  of  food,  are  periodic ;  and  in  many  cases  show  a 
reounenoe  answering  to  the  seasons.  £ach  tribe  that  has 
become  in  some  d^ree  fixed  in  its  locality,  goes  on  increasing 
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till  nnder  the  pressures  of  unsatisfied  desires,  there  results 
migration  of  some  part  of  it  to  a  new  region — a  process  repeat- 
ed at  interrals.  From  such  excesses  of  population,  and  such  - 
successiTe  waves  of  migration,  come  conflicts  vifh  oUttx 
tribes  j  -which  are  also  increasing  and  tending  to  difiuse 
themselves.  This  antagonism,  like  all  others,  results  not  in  an 
uniform  motion,  but  in  an  interroittent  one.  War,  exhaus- 
tion, recoil — peace,  prosperity,  and  renewed  aggression  : — see 
here  the  alternation  more  or  leas"  discern  ibie  in  the  military 
activities  of  both  savage  and  civilized  nations.  And  irregular 
as  is  this  rhythm,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  different  sizes 
of  the  societies,  and  the  extremely  involved  causes  of  varia- 
tirai  in  their  strengths,  would  lead  us  to  anticipate. 

Passing  from  external  to  internal  changes,  we  meet  with 
this  backward  and  forward  movement  nnder  many  forms.  In 
the  currents  of  commeroe  it  is  especially  conspicuous. 
Exchange  during  early  times  is  almost  wholly  carried  on  at 
fairs,  held  at  long  intervals  in  the  chief  centres  of  population. 
The  flux  and  refluz  of  people  and  commodities  which  each  of 
these  exhibits,  becomes  more  frequent  as  national  develop-' 
ment  leads  to  greater  social  activity.  The  more  rapid  rhythm 
of  weekly  markets  begins  to  supersede  the  slow  rhythm  of 
fairs.  And  eventually  the  process  of  exchange  becomes  at 
certain  places  so  active,  as  to  bring  about  daily  m4(|ting8  of 
buyers  and  sellers — a  daily  wave  of  accumulation  and  dis- 
tribution of  cotton,  or  com,  or  capital  -  If  from 
exchange  we  turn  to  production  and  consomption,  we  see 
nndulationa,  much  longer  indeed  in  their  periods,  but  almost 
equally  obvious.  Supply  and  demand  are  never  coopletely 
adapted  to  each  other ;  but  each  of  them  &om  time  to  time 
in  excess,  leadFpresently  to  an  excess  of  the  other.  Farmers 
who  have  one  season  produced  wheat  very  abundantly,  are 
disgusted  with  the  consequent  low  price ;  and  next  season, 
sowing  a  much  smaller  quantity,  bring  to  'Inarket  a  deficient 
crop ;  whence  follows  a  converse  efiect.  Consumption 
imdergoee  parallel  undulations  that  need  not  be  specified. 
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The  balancing  of  supplies  between  different  diatricte,  ioO| 
entails  analogous  oscillations.  A  place  at  wbich  some  neces- 
sary of  life  is  scarce,  becomes  a  place  to  wMcIi  corrents  of  it 
are  set  up  from  other  places  where  it  is  relatively  abundant ; 
and  these  currents  from  all  sides  lead  to  a  ware  of  accumula- 
tion where  they  meet — a  glut :  vbenoe  follows  a  recoil — a 
,  partial  return  of  the  currents.  But  the  undulatory 

character  of  these  actions  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the  rises  and 
falls  of  prices.  These,  given  in  numerical  measures  which 
may  be  tabulated  and  reduced  to  diagrams,  show  us  in  the 
clearest  manner  how  commercial  movements  are  compounded 
of  oscillationa  of  variqus  magnitudes.  The  price  of  consols  or 
the  price  of  wheat,  as  thus  represented,  is  seen  to  undergo 
vast  ascents  and  descents  whose  highest  and  lowest  points  are 
reached  only  in  the  course  of  years.     These  largest  waves  of 

f  variation  are  broken  by  others  extending  over  periods  of 
perhaps  many  months.  On  these  again  come  others  having 
a  week  t>r  two's  duration.  And  were  the  changes  marked  in 
greater  detail,  we  should  have  the  smaller  undulations  that 
take  place  each  day,  and  the  still  smaller  ones  which  brokers 
telegraph  from  hour  to  hour.  The  vhole  outline  would  show 
a  complication  like  that  of  a  vast  ocean-swell,  on  whose  sur- 
fece  there  rise  large  billows,  which  themselves  bear  waves  of 
moderat^ze,  covered  by  wavelets,  that  are  roughened  by  a 
minute  ripple.  Similar  diagramatic  representations  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  of  disettse,  of  crime,  of  pauperism, 
ezhiint  involved  conflicts  of  rhythmical  motions  throughout 
socie^  under  these  several  aspects. 

There  are  like  characteristics  in  sgpial  changes  of  a  more  ^ 
"TrrffllpT  hind_  Both  in  England  and   among  continental 
nations,  the  action  and  reaction  of  political  progress  have 
come  to  be  generally  recognized.     Belig'*on,  besides  its  occa- 
sional revivals  of  smaller  magnitude,  has  its  long  periods  of 
exaltation  and  depression — generations  of  belief  and  self-mor-'\ 
tification,  following  generations  of  indifference  and  laxity,  j 
There  are  poetical  epochs,  and  epochs  in  which  the  sense  of  the 
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beantifiil  seeniB  almost  dormant.     Pluloaophy,  after  havrng 
been  awhile  predommaot,  lapses  for  a  long  seaaon  into  neglect ;  \ 
apd  tben  again  slowly  revives.      Each  science  has  its  eras  of  ,  > 
deductive  reasoning,  and  its  eras  when  attention  is  chiefly    ' 
directed  to  collecting  and  colligating  facts.     And  how  in  such 
minor  but  more  obtrusive  phenomena  as  those  of  fashion, 
there  are  ever  going  on  oscillations  from  one  oxtieme  to  the 
other,  is  a  trite  observation. 

As  may  be  foreseen,  social  rhythms  well  illustrate  the 
irregularity  that  results  from  combination  of  many  causes. 
Where  the  variations  are  those  of  one  simple  element  in  na- 
tional life,  as  the  supply  of  a  particular  commodity,  we  do  in- 
deed witness  a  return,  after  many  involved  movements,  to  a 
previous  condition — the  price  may  become  wb  at  it  was  before : 
implying  a  like  relative  abundance.  But  where  the  action  is 
one  into  which  many  ^tors  enter,  ther^ia  never  a  recur- 
rence of  exactly  the  same  state.  A  political  reaction  never 
brings  round  just  the  old  form  of  things.  The  rationalism 
of  the  present  day  differs  widely  from  the  rationalism  of  the 
last  century.  And  though  fashion  from  time  to  time  revives 
extinct  types  of  dress,  these  always  re-appear  with  decided 
modifioations. 

§  88.  The  oniversalify  of  this  principle  suggests  a  question  i 
like  that  raised  in  foregoing  cases.  Rhythm  being  immifested  1 
in  all  forms  of  movement,  we  have  reason  to  snspect  that  it  | 
is  determined  by  some  primordial  condition  to  action  in  I 
gmeral.  The  tacit  implication  is  that  it  is  deducible  from  / 
the  persistence  of  force.     This  we  shall  find  to  be  the  fact. 

When  the  prong  of  a  tuning-fork  is  puUed  on  one  side  by 
the  finger,  a  certain  extra  tension  is  produced  among  its  co- 
hering particles ;  which  resist  any  force  that  draws  them  out 
of  their  state  of  equilibrium.  As  much  force  aa  the  finger 
exerts  in  pulling  the  prong  aside,  so  much  opposing  force  is 
brought  into  play  among  the  cohering  particles.  Hence, 
when  tlie  prong  is  liberated,  it  is  urged  back  by  a  force  equal 
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to  that  used  in  deflecting  it.  When,  therefore,  the  pnmg 
reaches  its  original  portion,  the  force  impreseed  on  it  during 
its  recoil,  has  generated  in  it  a  corresponding  amount  of  mo- 
mentum— an  amount  of  momentum  nearly  cquiTalent,  that 
is,  to  the  force  originally  impreseed  (nearly,  yn  must  say, 
becaoBe  a  certain  portion  has  gone  in  conmiunicating  motion 
to  the  air,  and  a  certain  other  portion  haa  been  transformed 
into  heat).  This  momentum  carries  the  prong  beyond  the 
position  of  rest,  nearly  as  far  aa  it  was  originally  drown  in 
the  reverse  direction  j  until  at  length,  being  gradually  used 
up  in  producing  an  opposing  tension  among  the  particles,  it 
ia  all  lost.  The  opposing  tension  into  which  the  expended, 
momentum  has  been  transformed,  then  generates  a  second  re-| 
coil ;  and  so  on  continually — the  ribrotion  eventually  ceasingi 
only  because  at  each  movement  a  certain  amount  of  force  \ 
goes  in  creating  atmospheric  and  etherial  undnlatioos. 
Now  it  needs  but  to  contemplate  this  repeated  action  and  re- 
action,  to  see  that  it  is,, like  every  action  and  reactiou,  a 
consequence  of  the  peraistence  of  Jfirce.  The  force  exerted  1 
by  tHefinger  in  bending  the  prong  cannot  disappear.  I 
Under  what  form  then  does  it  exist  ?  It  exista  under  the 
form  of  that  cobesi^'e  tension  which  it  has  generated  among 
the  particles.  This  cohesive  tension  cannot  cease  without  an 
equivalent  result.  What  is  its  equivalent  result  P  The 
momentum  generated  in  the  prong  while  being  carried  back 
to  its  position  of  rest.  This  momentum  too— what  becomes 
of  it  ?  It  must  either  continue  as  momentum,  or  produce 
some  correlative  force  of  equal  amount.  It  cannot  continue 
as  momentum,  since  change  of  place  is  resisted  by  the  oob^ 
sion  of  the  parts ;  and  thus  it  ^^dually  disappears  by  being 
transformed  into  tension  among  these  parts.  This  is  re- 
transformed  into  the  equivalent  momentum ;  and  so  on  con- 
tinuously. If  instead  of  motion  that  is  directly  anta- 
gonized by  the  cohesion  of  matter,  we  consider  motion  throngK 
space,  the  same  truth  presents  itself  under  another  form. 
Though  here  no  opposing  force  seems  at  work,  and  there£o» 
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no  cause  of  rhythm  is  apparent,  yet  its  own  accuiniilated 
momentom  must  eventually  carry  the  moving  body  beyond 
the  body  attracting  it ;  and  so  must  become  a  force  at  vari- 
ance with  that  which  generated  it.  From  ihia  conflict, 
rhythm  necessarily  results  as  in  the  foregoing  case.  The 
force  embodied  as  momentum  in  a  given  direction,  cannot  be 
destroyed ;  and  if  it  eventually  disappears,  it  re-appears  in 
the  reaction  on  the  retarding  body ;  which  begins  afresh  to 
draw  the  now  arrested  mass  back  from  its  aphelion.  The 
only  conditions  under  which  there  could  be  absence  of  rhythm 
— the  only  conditions,  that  is,  under  which  there  could  be  a 
continoous  motion  through  space  in  the  same  straight  line 
for  ever,  would  be  the  existence  of  an  infinity  void  of  every- 
thiag  but  the  moving  body.  And  neither  of  these  conditions 
can  be  represented  in  thought.  Infinity  is  inconceivable ; 
and  so  also  is  a  motion  which  never  had  a  commencement  in 
some  pre-existing  source  of  power. 

Thos,  then,  rh3fthm  ia  a  necessary  characteristic  of  sll . 
motion.  Given  the  co-existence '  everywhere  of  antagonist 
forces — a  postulate  which,  as  we  have  seeUj  is  necessitated 
by  the  form  of  our  experience — and  rhythm  is  an  inevitable 
corollary  firom  the  persistence  of  force. 
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CHAPTER  SI. 

REOAPITDLATIOX,    CRITICISM,   AND   BECOMMESCEMBNT. 

§  89.  Let  us  paase  awliile  to  consider  liow  far  the  con- 
tents of  the  foregoing  chapters  go  towards  forming  a  body 
of  knowledge  such  as  was  defined  at  the  outset  as  constitat- 
ing  Philosophy. 

In  respect  of  its  generality,  the  proposition  enunciated 
and  exemplified  in  each  chapter,  is  of  the  required  kind — ^is 
a  proposition  transcending  those  class-limits  which  Science, 
as  currently  understood,  recognizes.  "  The  Indestmctibility 
of  Matter  "  is  a  truth  not  belonging  to  mechanics  moro  than 
to  chemistry,  a  truth  assumed  alike  by  molecular  physics 
and  the  physics  that  deals  with  sensible  masses,  a  truth 
.  which  the  astronomer  and  the  biologist  equally  take  for 
granted.  Not  merely  do  those  divisions  of  Science  which 
deal  with  the  movements  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  bodies 
postulate  "  The  Continuity  of  Motion,"  but  it  is  no  less  pos- 
tulated in  the  physicist's  investigations  into  the  phenomena 
of  light  and  heat,  and  is  tacitly,  if  not  avowedly,  implied  in 
the  generalizations  of  the  higher  sciences.  So,  too,  "The 
Persistence  of  Force,"  involved  in  each  of  tha  preceding 
propositions,  is  co-extensive  with  them,  as  is  also  its  corollary, 
*'  The  Persistence  of  BeUitions  among  Forces."  These  are 
not  truths  of  a  high  generality,  but  ihey  toe  universal 
traths.  Passing   to  the  deductions  drawn  &om 

them,  we  see  the  same  thing.     That  force  is  transfonooblej 
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fuid  tbat  between  ita  correlates  Uiere  exist  qnantitstiTe  eqni- 
valencesj  are  ultimate  facts  not  to  be  classed  with  those  of  me- 
chanica,  or  thermology,  or  electricity,  or  magnetism;  but  they 
are  illnstrated  throughout  phenomena  of  every  order,  up  to 
those  of  mind  and  society.  Similarly,  the  law  that  motion  foL 
lows  the  line  of  least  resistance  or  the  line  of  greatest  ti'action 
or  the  resultant  of  the  two,  we  found  to  be  an  all-pervading 
law;  conformed  to  altlce  by  each  planet  in  its  orbit,  and  by 
the  moving  matters,  aerial,  liquid,  and  solid,  on  its  surface 
—conformed  to  no  less  by  every  organic  movement  and 
process  than  by  every  inorganic  movement  and  process. 
And  so  likewise,  in  the  chapter  just  closed,  it  has  been 
shown  that  rhythm  is  exhibited  universally,  from  tho  slow 
gyrations  of  double  stars  down  to  the  inconceivably  rapid 
oscillations  of  molecules — from  such  terrestrial  changes  as 
those  of  recurrent  glacial  epochs  and  gradually  alternating 
elevations  and  subsidences,  down  to  those  of  the  winds  and 
tides  and  waves ;  and  is  no  less  conspicuons  in  the  functions 
of  living  organisms,  &om  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  up  to 
the  paroxysms  of  the  emotions. 

Thus  these  truths  have  the  character  which  constitutes 
them  parts  of  Philosophy,  properly  so  called.  They  are 
truths  which  unify  concrete  phenomena  belonging  to  all 
divisions  of  Nature ;  and  so  must  be  components  of  that 
complete,  coherent  conception  of  things  which  Philosophy 
seeks. 

§  90.  Bnt  now  what  parts  do  these  truths  play  in  formii^ 
snch  a  conception  F  Does  any  one  of  them  singly  convey 
an  idea  of  the  Cosmos :  meaning  by  this  word  the  totality 
of  the  manifestations  of  the  Unknowable  ?  Do  all  of  them 
taken  together  yield  us  an  adequate  idea  of  this  kind  f  Do 
they  even  when  thought  of  in  combination  compose  any* 
tbio^  like  such  an  idea  f  To  each  of  these  questions  the 
answer  miMt  be — No. 

Neither  these  truths  nor  any  other  such  tmtha,  separately 
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OF  jointly^  constitate  that  integrated  knowledge  in  vriadi 
only  Philosopliy  finds  its  goal.  It  has  been  eappoeed  by 
one  thinker  that  when  Science  has  succeeded  in  reducing  all 
more  complex  laws  to  some  most  simple  law,  as  of  molecnlor 
action,  knowledge  will  have  reached  its  limit.  Anotitec 
authority  has  tacitly  asseried  that  all  minor  &ctfi  are  bo 
merged  in  the  major  fact  that  the  force  everywhere  in 
action  is  nowhere  lost,  that  to  express  this  is  to  express 
"  the  constitution  of  the  uniyerse/'  But  either  conclusioQ 
implies  a  misapprehension  of  the  problem. 

For  these  ore  all  analytic^  truths,  and  no  analytical  tnitli 
— ^no  number  of  analytical  truths,  will  make  up  that  e^n- 
thesis  of  thought  which  alone  can  be  an  interpretation  of 
the  synthEsis  of  things.  The  decomposition  of  phenomena 
into  their  elements,  is  but  a  preparation  for  understanding 
pbenomena  in  their  state  of  composition,  as  actually  mani- 
fested. To  have  ascertained  the  laws  of  the  &ctors  is  not 
at  all  to  hare  ascertained  the  laws  of  their  co-operation. 
The  question  is,  not  how  any  factor.  Matter  or  Motion  or 
Force,  behaves  by  itself,  or  under  some  imagined  simple 
conditions ;  nor  is  it  even  how  one  &ctor  behaves  under  &e 
complicated  conditions  of  actual  existence.  The  thing  to 
be  expressed  is  the  joint  product  of  the  factors  under  all  ita 
various  aspectfl.  Only  when  we  can  formulate  the  total 
process,  bare  we  gained  that  knowledge  of  it  which  Philo- 
sophy aspires  to.  A  clear  comprehension  of  this  matter  is 
important  enough  to  justify  some  farther  exposition. 

§  91.  Suppose  a  chemist,  a  geologist,  and  a  biologistj 
hare  given  the  deepest  explanations  fomisbed  by  their 
respective  sciences,  of  the  processes  going  on  in  a  burning 
candle,  in  a  region  changed  by  earthquake,  and  in  a  grow- 
ing plant.  To  the  assertion  that  their  explanations  are  not 
the  de^)est  possible,  they  will  probably  rejoin — "What 
would  you  have  f  What  remains  to  be  said  of  combustion 
when  light  and  heat  and  the  dissipation  of  substance  have 
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all  been  traced  down  to  the  liberation  of  molecular  motion 
as  their  common  cause  ?  Wlien  all  the  aotiona  accompany 
in;  an  earthquake  are  explained  ae  consequent  upon  the 
slow  loss  of  the  Earth's  internal  heat,  how  ia  it  possible  to 
go  lower  ?  When  the  influence  of  light  on  tlie  oscillations 
of  molecules  has  been  proved  to  account  for  vegetal  growth, 
what  is  the  imaginable  farther  rationale  7  Ton  ask  for  a 
ejnthesis.  You  say  that  knowledge  does  not  end  in  the 
rraolution  of  phenomena  into  the  actions  of  certain  &ctors, 
each  conforming  to  ascertained  laws ;  bat  that  the  laws  of 
the  factors  having  been  ascertained,  there  comes  the  chief 
problem — to  show  how  from  their  joint  action  result  the 
phenomena  in  all  their  complexity.  Well,  do  not  the  above 
interpretations  satisfy  this  requirement  ?  Do  we  not,  start- 
ing with  the  molecular  motions  of  the  elements  concerned 
in  combustion,  build  np  synthetically  an  explanation  of  tho 
light,  and  the  heat,  and  the  produced  gases,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  produced  gases  ?  Do  we  not,  setting  out 
from  the  stiil-continaed  radiation  of  its  heat,  construct  by 
synthesis  a  clear  conception  of  the  Earth's  nucleus  as  con- 
tracting, its  crust  as  collapsing,  as  becoming  shaken  and 
fissured  and  contorted  and  burst  through  by  lavaT  And 
is  it  not  the  same  with  the  chemical  changes  and  accumula- 
tion of  matter  in  the  growing  plant  ?  " 

To  all  which  the  reply  is,  that  the  ultimate  interpretation 
to  be  reached  by  Philosophy,  is  a  universal  synthesis  com- 
prehending and  consoHdating  such  special  syntheses.  The 
synthetic  explanations  which  Science  gives,  even  np  to 
the  most  general,  are  more  or  less  independent  of  one 
,  another.  Though  they  may  have  like  elements  in  them, 
they  are  not  united  by  the  Hkeness  of  their  essential 
structures.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  tiiai  in  the  burning  candle, 
in  ibe  quaking  Earth,  and  in  tho  organism  that  is  increas- 
ing, the  processes  as  wholes  are  unrelated  to  one  another  7 
If  it  is  admitted  that  each  of  the  &ctor8  concerned  always 
operates  in  conformity  to  a  law,  is  it  to  be  concluded  that 
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their  co-operftticia  conforms  to  no  law  f  These  Tarions 
changes,  artificial  and  natural,  organic  and  inorganic,  whicli 
for  conrenience  aake  we  distinguish,  are  not  from  the 
highest  point  of  vidw  to  be  distingoished ;  for  they  are  all 
changes  going  on  in  the  same  Cosmos,  and  forming  parts  of 
one  vast  transformation.  The  play  of  forces  is  essenti^y 
the  same  in  principle  thronghoat  the  whole  region  explored 
by  our  intelUgence ;  and  though,  varying  infinitely  in  their 
proportions  and  combinations,  they  work  ont  resnlta  eveiy- 
where  more  or  less  different,  and  ofben  seeming  to  have  no 
kinship,  yet  there  cannot  bnt  be  among  these  results  a 
fandamental  conimnnity.  The  question  to  be  answered  is 
— ^what  is  the  conunon  element  in  the  histories  of  all  con- 
crete processes  ? 

§  92.  To  resnme,  then,  we  have  now  to  seek  a  law  of 
composition  of  phenomena,  co-extensive  with  those  laws  of 
their  components  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 
Having  seen  that  matter  is  indestnictible,  motion  con- 
tinuous, and  force  persistent — Shaving  seen  that  forces  are 
everywhere  undergoing  transformation,  and  that  motion,  al- 
ways following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  is  invariably 
rhythmic,  it  remains  to  discover  the  Bimilarly-invariabl© 
formula  expressing  the  combined  consequences  of  the  actions 
thus  separately  formulated. 

What  must  be  the  general  character  of  such  a  formula? 
It  must  be  one  that  specifies  the  course  of  the  changes 
nndei^one  by  both  the  matter  and  the  motion.  Every 
transformation  implies  re-arrangement  of  component  parts; 
and  a  definition  of  it,  while  saying  what  has  happened  to  the 
sensible  or  insensible  portions  of  snbstanco  concerned,  moat 
also  say  what  has  happened  to  the  movements,  sensible  or 
insensible,  which  the  re-arrangement;  of  parts  implies.  Fur- 
ther, unless  the  transformation  always  goes  on  in  the  same 
way  and  at  the  same  rate,  the  formula  must  specify  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  commences,  ceases,  and  is  reversed. 
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The  law  we  Eeek,  therefore^  mnsi  be  the  l&w  of  the  eon-\ 
Unwms  re^shibniiiOLof.  matter  and  motion.  Absolute  rest  ^ 
and  permaitence  do  not  exist.  ^very'oBject,  no  less  than 
the  aggregate  of  all  objects,  nndergoea  &oni  instant  to 
instant  some  alteration  ot  sEatg.  Gfcadaally  or  quickly  it  is 
Teceiving  motion  or  losing  motion,  while  aome  or  all  of  its 
parts  are  simaltaneonsly  changing  their  relations  to  one 
another.  And  the  qneation  to  be  answered  is — What 
dynamic  principle,  trae  of  the  metamorphosis  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  details,  expresaea  these  ever-changing  relations? 

This  chapter  has  served  its  purpose  if  it  has  indicated  the 
nature  of  the  ultimate  problem.  The  discnsaion  on  which 
we  are  now  to  enter,  may  fitly  open  with  a  new  presentation 
of  this  problem,  carrying  with  it  the  dear  implication  that  a 
Philoflophy,  rightiy  so-calledj  can  come  into  existence  only 
hj  solving  the  problem^ 
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CHAPTER  HL 
ETOLTITIOH  AND    DISSOLDTION. 

§  93.  Ah  entire  liistor;  of  anything  mnat  inclnde  itn  ap-l 
pearance  oat  of  the  imperceptible  and  its  disappearance  into  \ 
the  in^erceptible.  Be  it  a  single  object  or  the  whole  nni- 
Tcrae,  any  account  which  begins  with  it  in  a  concrete  f<nTn, 
or  leaves  off  with  it  in  a  concrete  form,  is  incomplete ;  aiace 
there  remains  an  era  of  its  knowable  existence  ondescribed 
and  unexplained.  Admitting,  or  rather  asserting,  that 
knowledge  is  limited  to  the  phenomenal,  we  have,  by  impli- 
cation, asserted  that  the  sphere  of  knowledge  is  coextensive 
with  the  phenomenal — co-exteosive  with  all  modes  of  the  Un- 
knowable that  can  affect  couficionsness.  Hence,  wherever 
we  now  find  Being  so  conditioned  as  to  act  on  onr  sensea, 
there  arise  the  qaestions — ^how  came  it  thns  conditioned  F 
and  how  will  it  cease  to  be  thns  conditioned?  TJtilees  on  the 
assumption  that  it  acquired  a  sensible  form  at  the  moment 
of  perception,  and  lost  its  sensible  form  the  moment  after 
perception,  it  must  have  had  an  antecedent  existence  under 
this  sensible  form,  and  will  have  a  subsequent  existence 
under  this  sensible  form.  These  preceding  and  succeeding 
existences  under  sensible  fai^,  are  possible  subjects  of 
knowledge ;  and  knowledge  iias^  olmously  not  reached  its 
limits  until  it  has  united  the  past^  present,  and  fiitnre 
histories  into  a  whole. 

The  sayings  and  doings  of  daily  life  imply  more  or  less 
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BQch  knowledge,  actual  or  potential,  of  states  which  hare 
gone  before  and  of  states  which  will  come  after  j  and, 
indeed,  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  involves  these 
elements.  Knowing  an^  man  personally,  implies  having  be- 
fore seen  him  nnder  a  shape  nach  the  same  ae  his  present 
shape ;  and  knowing  him  simply  as  a  man,  implies  the  in- 
ferred antecedent  states  of  iniancy,  childhood,  and  youth. 
Thoogh  the  man's  fntnre  ia  not  Icnown  specifically,  it  is 
known  generally :  the  &cts  that  he  will  die  and  that  hia 
body  will  decay,  are  iacts  which  complete  in  outline  the 
changes  to  be  hereafter  gone  through  by  him.  So  with  all 
the  objects  aronnd.  The  pre-ezistence  under  concrete  forms 
of  the  woollens,  silks,  and  cottons  we  wear,  we  can  trace 
some  distance  back.  We  are  certain  that  oor  ftimiture 
consiatB  of  matter  which  was  ag^;regated  by  trees  within 
these  few  generations.  Sven  of  the  stones  composing  the 
waUs  of  the  house,  we  are  able  to  say  that  years  or  centuries 
ago,  they  formed  parts  of  some  stratum  imbedded  in  the 
earth.  Moreover,  respecting  the  hereafter  of  the  wearable 
fabrics,  the  furniture,  and  the  walls,  we  can  assert  thuB 
much,  that  they  are  all  in  process  of  decay,  and  in 
periods  of  various  lengths  will  lose  their  present  coherent 
shapes.  This  general  information  which  all  men 

gain  concerning  the  past  and  future  careers  of  surround- 
ing things,  Science  has  extended,  and  continues  unceas- 
ingly to  extend.  To  the  biography  of  the  individual 
man,  it  adds  an  intra-nterine  biography  begiuning  with  him 
as  a  microBcopic  germ;  and  it  follows  out  his  ultimate 
changes  until  it  finds  his  body  resolved  into  the  gaseous 
products  of  decomposition.  Not  stopping  short  at  the 
sheep's  back  and  the  caterpillar's  cocoon,  it  identifies  in 
wool  and  silk  the  nitrogenous  matters  absorbed  by  the 
sheep  and  the  caterpillar  from  plants.  The  substance 
of  a  plant's  leaves,  in  common  with  the  wood  &om  which 
furniture  is  made,  it  ^ain  traces  back  to  the  vegetal  assi- 
milation of  gaeee  from  the  air  and  of  certain  minerals  from 
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the  soil.  And  inquiriag  whence  came  the  Btratnm  of  stone 
that  was  qiiamed  to  build  the  house,  it  finda  that  this  was 
once  a  loose  sediment  deposited  in  an  eatoary  or  on  the  eea 
bottom. 

If,  then,  the  past  and  the  fntore  of  each  object,  is  a 
sphere  of  possible  knowledge ;  and  if  intellectnal  progress     | 
consists  largely,  if  not  mainly,  in  widening  onr  acqoaint- 
ance  with  this  past  and  this  future ;  it  is  obvious  that  we 
have  not  acquired  all  the  information  within  the  grasp  of 

I     our  intelligence  until  we  can,  in  some  way  or  other,  express 
the  whole  past  and  the  whole  intnre  of  each  object  and  the 

i  aggregate  of  objects.  Usually  able,  as  we  are,  to  say  of  any 
visible  tangible  thing  how  it  came  to  have  its  present  shape 
and  consistence  j  we  are  fuUy  possessed  with  the  conviction 
that,  setting  out  abruptly  as  we  do  with  some  substance 
which  already  had  a  concrete  form,  our  history  is  incom- 
plete:  the  thing  had  a  history  preceding  the  8tat«  with 
which  we  started.  Hence  our  Theory  of  Things,  considered 
individnally  or  in  their  totahty,  is  confessedly  -imperfect  so  I 
long  as  any  past  or  future  portions  of  their  sensible  exist- 
ences are  unaccounted  for. 
,  ^  May  it  not  be  inferred  that  Philosophy  has  to  formulate 
this  passage  from  the  imperceptible  into  the  perceptible,  and , 
,^ain  froDj  the  perceptible  into  the  imperceptible  ?  Is  it  not, 
clear  that  this  general  law  of  the  redistribution  of  matter 
and  motion,  which  we  lately  saw  is  required  to  unify  the 
various  kinds  of  changes,  most  also  be  one  that  unifies  the 
successive  changes  which  sensible  existences,  sepEkrately  uid 
together,  pass  through  f  Only  by  some  formula  combining 
these  characters  can  knowledge  be  reduced  to  a  coherent 
whole. 

§  94.  Already  in  the  for^foing  par^;raphs  the  outline  oft 
such  a  formola  is  foreshadowed.  Already  in  recognizing  the  \ 
fact  that  Science,  tracing  back  the  genealogies  of  various  i 
objects,  finds  their  components  were  once  in  difFueed  states,  ' 
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and  porsning  their  hiBtories  forwards,  finds  difEosed  Btates'\ 
,  will  be.Bgain  assnined  by  them,  we  hare  recognized  the  &ct| 
that  the  formola  mast  be  one  comprehending  the  two  oppo- J 
Bite  processes  of  csoncentration  and  di£Fasion.     And  already  | 
in  thns  describing  the  general  nature  of  the  formnla,  we ' 
have  approached  a  specific  expression  of  it.     The  change  ] 
&om  a  diffused,  imperceptihle  state,  to  a  concentrated,  per- 1 
ceptible  state,  is  an  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant ' 
dissipation  of  motion ;  and  the  change  from  a  concentrated,  \ 
perceptible'  state,  to  a  diffased,  imperceptible  state,  is  an  ] 
absorption  of  motion  and    concomitant  disintegration  of ' 
matter.      These  are    tmisms.      Constituent  parts  cannot  ]\ 
abrogate  without  losing  some  of  their  relative  motion ;  and    \ 
they  cannot  separate  without  more  relative  motion  being 
given  to  them.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  any  motion 
which  the  components  of  a  mass  have  with  respect  to  other 
masses :  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  motion  they  have 
with  respect  to  one  another.  Confining  our  attention  to  this  i 
internal  motion,  and  to  the  matter  poaseseing  it,  the  axiom  I 
which  we  hare  to  recognize  is  that  a  progressing  consolida- 1 
tion  involves  a  decrease  of  internal  motion;  and  that  in-  | 
crease  of  inteQuLmoti^^inrolres  a  progressing  nnconsoli^ 
da^^;_  --— -—   - 

When  taken  together,  the  two  opposite  processes  thns 
formulated  constitute  the  history  of  every  sensible  existence, 
imder  its  simplest  form.  Loss  of  motion  and  consequent] 
integration,  erentually  followed  by  gain  of  motion  and  con-/ 
sequent  disintegration — see  here  a  statement  comprehensive 
of  the  entire  series  of  changes  passed  throogh :  comprehen- 
sive in  an  extremely  general  way,  as  any  statement  which 
holds  of  sensible  existences  at  laige  must  be ;  but  still, 
comprehenaire  in  the  sense  that  all  the  changes  gone 
through  fall  within  it.  This  will  probably  be  thought  too 
sweeping  an  assertion ;  but  we  shall  quickly  find  it  justified. 

4  95.  For  here  we  have  to  not«  the  farther  all-important 
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&ot,  that  every  cliange  ande^oae  by  every  Bensib<(t  exist*  | 
I  ence,  is  a  change  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  opposite ' 
I  directions.  App&rently  an  a^regate  which  has  passed  oat 
of  soma  originally  discrete  state  into  a  concrete  state,  tfaeTe> 
siler  remains  for  «a  indefinite  period  without  undergoing 
further  integration,  end  without  beginning  to  disintegrate. 
But  this  is  nntme.  All  things  are  growing  or  decayii^,! 
accnmolating  matter  or  wearing  away,  integrating  or  disin-l 
tegrating.  All  things  are  varying  in  their  temperstnres, 
contracting  or  expanding,  integrating  or  disintegrating. 
Both  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  an  aggregate,  and 
the  quantity  of  motion  contained  in  it,  increase  or  decrease; 
and  increase  or  decrease  of  either  is  an  advance  towards 
greater  difiusion  or  greater  concentration.  Continued  losses 
or  gains  of  snbstance,  however  slow,  imply  ultimate  disc^ 
pearanoe  or  indefinite  entailment ;  and  losses  or  gains  of 
the  insensible  motion  we  call  heat,  will,  if  continued,  pro- 
duce complete  integration  or  complete  disintegration.  Thd 
sun's  rays  fidling  on  a  cold  mass,  augmenting  the  moleculwn 
motdons  throughout  it,  and  cansii^  it  to  occupy  more  space,! 
are  beginning  a  process  which  if  carried  far  will  disint^ratel 
the  mass  into  liquid,  and  if  carried  farther  will  disintegrate ' 
the  liquid  into  gas ;  and  the  dimination  of  bulk  which  a  < 
Huvv  '-f^yylnma  t\f  gaa  nndergoes  as  it  parts  with  some  of  its  mole* 
\s''\^  cular  motion,  is  a  diminution  which,  if  the  loss  of  molecular 
i^  motion  proceeds,  will  presently  be  followed  by  Hqne&ction 

and  eventually  by  solidification.  And  since  there  is  no  such  i 
thing  as  an  absolutely  constant  temperature,  the  neoesaary  j 
inference  is  that  every  aggregate  is  at  every  moment  pro- 1 
gresaing  towards  either  greater  concentration  or  greater* 
difiusion. 

Kot  only  does  all  change  consisting  in  the  addition  or  snb- 1 

traction  of  matter  come  onder  this  head;  and  not  only  does/ 

:  this  bead  include  all  change  called  thermal  expansion  or) 

1  contraction;  but  it  is  also,  in  a  general  way,  comprehensive  I 

of  all  ohtti^  distingnidied  as  transposition,     EvMy  internal 
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redifitxibntioii  wbich  le&veg  tlie  component  molecules  ori 
tlie  oonstitnent  portions  of  a  mass  differently  placed  with  I 
respect  to  one  anotber,  is  sure  to  be  at  the  aapie  time  a  I 
progress  towards  integration  or  towards  disintegration — is  I 
snre  to  have  altered  in  aome  degree  the  total  space  occnpied. ' 
For  when  the  parts  have  been  moved  relatively  to  onei 
another,  the  chfuices  are  infinity  to  one  that  their  average  1 
diBtanoes  from  the  common  centre  of  the  aggregate  are  no ' 
longer  the  same.  Hence  whatever  be  the  special  character 
of  the  redistribntion — ^be  it  that  of  snperficial  accretion  or  1 
detachment,  be  it  that  of  general  expansion  or  contraction,  I 
be  it  that  of  re-arrangement,  it  is  always  an  advance  in ) 
integration  or  disintegration.  It  is  always  this,  though  it 
may  at  the  same  time  be  something  Airther. 

§  96.  A  general  idea  of  the^  nniversal  actions  nnder 
their  simplest  aspects  having  been  obtained,  we  may  now 
consider  them  nnder  certain  relatively  complex  aspects. 
Changes  towards  greater  concentration  or  greater  diffiision, 
nearly  alwajrs  proceed  after  a  manner  much  more  involved 
than  that  above  described.  Thns  &r  we  have  supposed  one  I 
or  other  oF  the  two  opposite  processes  to  go  on  ^one — we  I 
have  supposed  an  aggregate  to  be  either  losing  motion  and  I 
int^rating  or  gaining  motion  fmi  disintegrating.  Bnt 
though  it  is  true  that  every  (Aiange  fiu-thera  one  or  other  of 
these  processes,  it  is  not  tme  that  either  process  ie  ever  I 
wholly  nnqoatified  by  the  other.  For  each  aggregate  is  at  | 
all  times  both  gaining  motion  and  losing  motion. 

Every  mass  &om  a  grain  of  sand  to  a  planet,  radiates  heat 
to  obhsr  masses,  and  absorbs  heat  radiated  by  other  masses; 
and  in  BO  iu-  as  it  does  the  one  it  becomes  integrated,  while 
in  so  &r  as  it  does  the  other  it  becomes  disintegrated. 
Ordinarily  in  inorganic  objects  this  double  process  works 
bat  onobtmsive  ^ects.  Only  in  a  few  cases,  among  which 
that  of  a  cloud  is  thrf  most  familiw,  does  the  oonfliot 
produce  rapid  and  marked  transformations.     One  of  these 
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floatii:^  'bodies  of  vapour  expands  and  diesipstes,  if  the 
unonnt  of  molecnlar  motion  it  receives  from  the  Snn  and 
Earth,  exceeds  that  which  it  loses  hy  radiation  into  space  and 
towards  adjacent  surfaoes;  while,  contrariwise,  if,  drifting 
over  cold  moontain  tops,  it  radiates  to  them  mach  more 
heat  than  it  receives,  the  loss  of  molecnkr  motion  is  followed 
by  increasing  integretioQ  of  the  vaponp,  ending  in  the 
aggregation  of  it  into  liqnid  and  tlie  &11  of  r^.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  integration  or  the  disintegration  is  a  differ- 
ential result. 

In  living  aggregates,  and  more  especiall;  those  classed  as 
animals,  these  conflicting  processes  go  on  with  great  activity 
I  nnder  several  forms.  There  is  not  merely  what  we  may  call 
r'  the  passive  integration  of  matter,  that  results  in  inanimate 
objects  from  simple  molecolar  attractions ;  bat  there  is  an 
active  integration  of  it  nnder  the  form  of  food.  In  addition  to 
that  passive  superficial  disintegration  which  inanimate  ob- 
jects suffer  from  external  agents,  animals  produce  in  them- 
selves active  internal  disintegration,  by  absorbing  such 
agents  into  their  substance.  While,  like  inoi^;anic  aggre- 
gates, they  passively  ^ve  off  and  receive  motion,  they  are 
also  active  absorbers  of  motion  latent  in  food,  and  active  ex- 
penderB  of  that  motion.  Bnt  notwithstanding  this  compli- 
cation of  the  two  processes,  and  the  immense  exaltation  of 
the  conflict  between  them,  it  renuuns  true  that  tiiere  is 
always  a  differential  progress  towards  either  integration  or 
disintegration.  Ihmng  the  earlier  part  of  the  cycle  of 
changed,  the  integration  predominates — ^there  goes  on  what 
we  call  growth.  The  middle  part  of  the  cycle  is  nsnally 
characterized,  not  by  equilibrium  between  the  integrating 
and  disintegrating  processes,  bnt  by  alternate  excesses  of 
them.  And  the  cycle  closes  with  a  period  in  which  the  dis- 
integration, beginning  to  predominate,  eventually  pnta  a 
stop  to  integration,  and  undoes  what  integration  had  ori^- 
nally  done.  At  no  moment  are  assimilation  md  waste  so 
balanced  that  no  increase  or  decrease  of  mass  is  going  on. 
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Etch  in  casea  where  one  part  is  growing  wliile  other  parts 
ore  dwindling,  and  even  in  cases  where  different  parta  are 
differently  exposed  to  external  eonrces  of  motion  bo  that 
some  are  expanding  while  others  are  contracting^  the  truth 
still  holds.  F<ft-  the  chances  are  infinity  to  one  ag^nst 
these  opposite  changes  balancing  one  another;  and  if  tbey  . 
do  not  balance  one  another,  the  aggregate  as  a  whole  is 
integrating  or  disintegrating. 

Everywhere  and  to  the  last,  therefore,  the  change  at  any 
moment  going  on  forms  a  part  of  one  or  other  of  the  two 
processes.  While  the  general  history  of  every  aggregate  is 
definable  as  a  change  irom  a  diffiised  imperceptible  state  to 
a  concentrated  perceptible  state,  and  again  to  a  diEFased  im- 
perceptible state;  every  detail  of  the  history  is  definable  aa 
a  part  of  either  the  one  change  or  the  other.  This,  then, 
must  be  that  universal  law  of  redistribation  of  matter  and 
motion,  which  serves  at  once  to  unify  the  seemingly  diverse 
groups  of  changes,  aa  well  aa  the  entire  course  of  each  gronp. 

§  97.  The  processes  thus  everywhere  in  ant^onism,  and  > 
everywhere  gaining  now  a  temporary  and  now  a  more  or  less 
permanent  triumph  the  one  over  the  other,  we  call  Evolution 
and  Dissolution.  Evolution  under  its  simplest  and  most 
general  aspect  is  the  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant 
dissipation  of  motion ;  while  Dissolution  is  the  absorption  of  j 
motion  and  concominant  disintegration  of  matter. 

These  titles  are  by  no  means  all  that  is  desirable;  or 
rather  we  may  say  that  while  the  last  answers  its  purpose 
tolerably  well,  the  first  is  open  to  grave  objections.  Evolu- 
tion has  other  meanings,  some  of  which  are  incougruous 
with,  and  some  even  directly  opposed  to,  the  meaning  here 
given  to  it.  The  evolution  of  a  gas  is  literally  an  absorp- 
tion of  motion  and  disintegration  of  matter,  which  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  which  we  here  call  Evolution — ^ia  that 
which  we  here  call  Dissolution.  As  ordinarily  understood, 
to  evolve  is  to  onfoldj  to  open  and  expand,  to  throw  out,  to 
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emit;  whereoa  as  we  understand  it,  the  act  of  erolTing, 
thongK  it  implies  increaee  of  a  concrete  aggregatej  and  in 
so  &r  an  expansion  of  it,  implies  that  its  component  matter 
has  passed  from  a  m(n«  diffnsed  to  a  more  concentrated 
state— has  contracted.  The  antithetical  word  Involution 
woold  mnch  more  tmly  express  the  nature  of  the  process ; 
and  would,  indeed,  describe  better  the  seccndaiy  characters 
of  the  process  which  we  shall  hare  to  deal  with  presently. 
We  are  obUged,  however,  notwithstanding  the  liabilities  to 
confiiaion  that  mast  result  from  these  anUke  and  even  con- 
tradictory meanings,  to  use  iEiVolution  as  antithetical  to  Dis- 
solution. The  word  is  now  ao  widely  recognized  as  signify- 
ing, not,  indeed,  the  general  process  above  described,  but 
enndiy  of  the  most  conspicuous  varieties  of  it,  and  certain  of 
its  secondary  but  most  remarkable  accompanimentSj  that  we 
cannot  now  eubstitnte  another  word.  All  we  can  do  is 
carefully  to  define  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  it. 

WMe,  then,  we  shall  by  Dissolution  everywhere  mean  the 
jn^cesa  tacitly  implied  by  its  ordinary  meaning — the  ab- 
sorption of  motion  and  disintegration  of  matter ;  we  shall\ 
everywhere  mean  by  Evolution,  the  process  which  is  always  | 
an  integration  of  matter  and  dissipation  of  motion,  bnt  J 
which,  aa  we  shall  now  see,  is  in  most  cases  much  more' 
than  tfb'n. 
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BIHPLE   AND    COMPOUND   ETOLUTION. 

§  98.  Where  tlie  only  forces  at  work  are  thoBe  directly 
tendiiig  to  produce  aggregation  or  diffusion,  the  whole  hia- 
toiy  of  an  aggregate  will  Gomprise  no  more  than  the  ap- 
proaches of  its  components  towards  their  common  centre 
and  their  recessions  &om  tiheir  common  centre.  The  process 
of  Erolntionj  including  nothing  beyond  what  waa  described 
at  the  outset  of  the  last  chapter,  will  be  simple. 

Again,  in  cases  where  the  forees  which  canse  movements 
towards  a  common  centre  are  greatly  in  excess  of  all  other 
forces,  any  changes  additional  to  those  constitnting  aggre- 
gation will  be  comparatiTely  insignificant — there  will  be 
integration  scarcely  at  all  modified  by  farther  kinds  of  re- 
diatribntion. 

Or  if,  becaose  of  the  amallness  of  the  mass  to  be  integrated, 
or  becaose  of  the  little  motion  the  mass  receives  from  with- 
oat  in  return  for  the  motion  it  loses,  the  integration  proceeds 
rapidly;  there  will  similarly  be  wronght  bat  insignificant 
effects  on  the  integrating  mass  by  incident  forces,  ereu 
though  these  are  considerable. 

But  when,  coDversely,  the  integration  is  but  slow;  either 
because  the  quantity  of  motion  contained  in  l^e  aggregate 
is  relatively  greatj  or  because,  thongh  the  quantity  of 
motion  which  each  part  possesses  is  not  relatively  great,  the 
lai^  size  of  the  aggr^^te  prevents  easy  dissipation  of  the 
motion;  or  becaose,  though  motion  is  rapidly  lost  more 
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motion  ia  rapidly  received ;  then,  other  forces  will  canse 
in  the  a^regate  appreciable  modifications.  Along  with  the 
change  constituting  integration,  there  will  take  place  sap- 
plementary  changes.  The  Urolotion,  instead  of  being 
simple,  will  be  compound. 

The  several  propositiona  thus  briefly  enunciated  require 
some  explanation. 

§  99.  So  long  aa  a  body  moves  freely  through  space, 
every  force  that  acts  on  it  produces  an  equivalent  in  the 
shape  of  some  change  in  its  motion.  No  matter  how  high 
its  velocity,  the  slightest  lateral  traction  or  resistance  causes 
it  to  deviate  from  its  line  of  movement — causes  it  to  move 
towards  the  new  source  of  traction  or  away  from  the  new 
source  of  resistance,  just  as  much  aa  it  would  do  had  it  no 
other  motion.  And  the  effect  of  the  perturbmg  influence 
goes  on  accumulating  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  times 
during  which  its  action  continues  uniform.  This  same  body, 
however,  will,  if  it  is  united  in  certain  waya  with  other 
bodies,  cease  to  be  moveable  by  small  incident  forces. 
When  it  is  held  fast  by  gravitation  or  cohesion,  these 
small  incident  forces,  instead  of  giving  it  some  relative 
motion  through  space,  are  otherwise  dissipated. 

What  here  holds  of  masses,  holds,  in  a  qualified  way,  of 
the  sensible  parts  of  masses,  and  of  molecules.  As  the 
sensible  parts  of  a  mass,  and  the  molecules  of  a  mass,  are^ 
by  virtue  of  their  aggregation,  not  perfectly  free,  it  is  not 
true  of  each  of  them,  as  of  a  body  moving  through  space, 
that  every  incident  force  produces  an  equivalent  change  of 
position :  part  of  the  force  goes  in  working  other  changes. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  parts  or  the  molecules  are  feebly 
bound  together,  incident  forces  effect  marked  re-arrange- 
ments among  them.  At  the  one  extreme,  where  the 
integration  is  so  sh'ght  that  the  parts,  sensible  or  insensible, 
are  almost  independent,  they  are  almost  completely  amen- 
able to  every  additional  action;   and  along  with  the  con- 
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centration  going  on  there  go  on  other  re-distribntions. 
Contrariwise,  where  the  parts  hare  approached  within  such 
Bmiall  distances  that  what  we  call  the  attraction  of  cohesion 
is  great,  additional  actions,  unless  intense,  cease  to  have 
much  power  to  cause  secondary  re-arrangements.  The 
firmly-nnited  parts  no  longer  readily  change  their  relative 
positions  in  obedience  to  small  perturbing  influences ;  bnt 
each  small  perturbing  influence  osually  does  little  or  nothing 
more  than  temporarily  modify  the  insensible  molecular 
motions. 

How  may  we  best  express  this  difference  in  the  most  \ 
general  terms  7  An  t^gregate  that  is  widely  difliised,  or  bnt  ; 
little  integrated,  is  an  aggregate  that  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  motion — actual  or  potential  or  both.  An  aggregate  that 
has  become  completely  integrated  or  dense,  is  one  that  con- 
tains comparatively  little  motion :  most  of  the  motion  its 
parts  once  had  has  been  lost  during  the  integration  that  has 
rendered  it  dense.  Hence,  other  things  equal,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  motion  which  an  aggregate  contains 
will  be  the  quantity  of  secondary  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  parts  that  accompanies  the  primary  change  in  their 
arrangement.  Hence  also,  other  things  equal,  in  proportion  to 
the  time  duriug  which  the  internal  motion  is  retained,  will  be 
the  quantity  of  this  secondary  re-dietribntion  that  accompanies 
the  primary  re -distribution.  It  matters  not  how  these  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled.  Whether  the  internal  motion  continues 
great  because  the  components  are  of  a  kind  that  will  not 
readily  aggregate,  or  because  snrrounding  conditions  pre- 
vent them  from  parting  with  their  motion,  or  because  the 
loss  of  their  motion  is  impeded  by  the  size  of  the  aggregate 
they  form,  or  because  they  directly  or  indirectly  obtain 
more  motion  in  place  of  that  which  they  lose ;  it  through- 
out remains  true  that  much  retained  internal  motion  must 
render  secondary  re-distributions  iacile,  and  that  long  re- 
tention of  it  most  make  possible  an  accumulation  of  such 
secondary  re-distributions.  Conversely,  the  uon-fhifilment  of 
19 
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these  conditions,  towever  caoaed,  entaiU  opposite  results. 
Be  it  that  the  components  of  the  aggregate  hare  special 
aptitndea  to  integrate  quickly,  or  be  it  that  the  smalliiess  of 
the  aggregate  formed  of  them  permits  the  easy  escape  of 
their  motion,  or  be  it  that  they  receive  little  or  no  motion 
in  exchange  for  that  which  they  part  with ;  it  aUko  holds 
that  but  little  secondary  re-distribution  can  accompany  the 
primary  re- distribution  constituting  their  integration. 

These  abstract  propositions  -will  not  be  folly  understood 
without  illustrations.  Let  as,  before  studying  simple  and 
compound  Evolution  as  thus  determined,  contemplate  a  few 
cases  in  which  the  quantity  of  internal  motion  is  artificially 
changed,  and  note  the  effects  on  the  re-arrangement  of 
parts. 

§  100.  We  may  fitly  begin  with  a  familiar  experience, 
introducing  the  general  principle  under  a  rude  but  easily 
comprehensible  form.  When  a  vessel  has  been  filled  to  the 
brim  with  loose  fragments,  shaking  the  vessel  causes  them 
to  settle  down  into  less  space,  so  that  more  may  be  pot  in. 
And  when  among  the  fragments  there  are  some  of  mnch 
greater  specific  gravity  than  the  rest,  these,  in  the  course  of 
a  prolonged  shaking,  find  their  way  to  the  bottom.  What 
now  is  the  meaning  of  such  results,  when  expressed  in 
general  terms  f  We  have  a  group  of  units  acted  on  by  an 
incident  force — ^the  attraction  of  the  Earth.  So  long  as 
these  nnits  are  not  agitated,  this  incident  force  produces  uo 
changes  in  their  relative  positions ;  agitate  them,  and  im- 
mediately their  loose  arrangement  passes  into  a  more  com- 
pact arrangement.  Again,  so  long  as  they  are  not  agitated, 
the  incident  force  cannot  separate  the  heavier  units  from  the 
lighter;  agitate  them,  and  immediately  the  heavier  nnits 
begin  to  segregate.  Mechanic^  disturbances  of 

more  minnte  kinds,  acting  on  the  parts  of  much  denser  ag- 
gregates, produce  analogous  effects.  A  piece  of  iron  which, 
when  it  leaves  the  workshop,  is  fibrous  in  stractore,  b&- 
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comes  dystallme  if  exposed  to  a  perpetaal  jar.  The  polar 
forces  mntmilly  exercised  by  the  atoma,  faQ  to  cliange  the 
disorderly  airangemeut  into  an  orderly  arrangement  while 
the  atoms  are  relatively  qniesceni;  but  these  forces  succeed 
in  re-arranging  them  when  the  atoma  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
intestine  agitation.  Similarly,  the  fact  that  a  bar  of  steel 
suspended  in  the  magnetic  meridian  and  repeatedly  struck, 
becomes  magnetized,  ia  aacribed  to  a  re-arrangement  of  par- 
ticles that  is  produced  by  the  magnetic  force  of  the  Earth 
when  vibrations  are  propagated  through  them,  but  ia  not 
otherwise  prodnced.  Now   imperfectly  as  these 

cases  parallel  the  ntaas  of  those  we  are  considering,  they 
nevertheless  serve  roughly  to  illustrato  the  effect  which 
adding  to  the  quantity  of  motion  an  aggregate  contains,  hss 
in  facilitating  re-arrangement  of  its  parts. 

More  fully  illustrative  are  the  instances  in  which,  by  arti- 
ficially adding  to  or  subtracting  from  that  molecular  motion 
which  wo  call  its  heat,  we  give  an  aggregate  increased  or 
diminished  facility  of  re-arranging  its  molecules.  The  pro- 
cess of  tempering  steel  or  annealing  glass,  shows  ns  that 
internal  re- distribution  is  aided  by  insensible  vibrations,  as 
we  have  just  seen  it  to  be  by  sensible  vibrations.  Wben 
some  molten  glass  is  dropped  into  water,  and  when  its  out- 
side is  thus,  by  sudden  solidification,  prevented  &om  par- 
taking in  that  contraction  which  the  subsequent  cooling  of 
the  inside  tends  to  produce  j  the  units  are  lefl  in  such  a 
state  of  tension,  that  the  mass  flies  into  fragments  if  a  small 
portion  of  it  be  broken  off.  But  if  this  mass  be  kept  for  a 
day  or  two  at  a  considerable  heat,  thongh  a  heat  not  suffi- 
cient to  alter  its  form  or  produce  any  sensible  diminution  of 
hardness,  this  extreme  brittleneas  disappears :  the  com- 
ponent particles  being  thrown  into  greater  Station,  the 
tensile  forces  are  enabled  to  re-arrange  them  into  a  state  of 
eqnilibriam.'  Much  more  conspicuously  do  we  see 

the  effect  of  the  insensible  motion  called  heat,  where  the 
re-arrangement  of  parts  taking  place  is  that  of  visible  s^re- 
19  ■ 
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gation.  An  instance  is  fdmiBhed  by  tlie  Bubsidence  of  fine 
precipitates.  These  sink  down  very  alowly  from  solatioiia 
that  are  cold ;  while  warm  solations  deposit  them  with  com- 
parative rapidity.  That  is  to  say,  exalting  the  molecolap 
oscillation  throaghoat  the  mass,  allows  the  Bospended 
particles  to  separate  more  readily  from  the  particles  of 
fluid.  The  inflnence  of  heat  on  chemical  changes 

is  so  &miliar,  that  examples  are  scarcely  needed.  Be  the 
substances  concerned  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  it  equally  holds 
that  their  chemical  unions  and  disunions  ore  aided  by  rise 
of  temperature.  Affinities  which  do  not  suffice  to  effect  the 
re-arrangement  of  mixed  onits  that  are  in  a  state  of  feeble 
agitation,  suffice  to  effect  it  when  the  agitation  is  raised  to  a 
certain  point.  And  so  long  as  this  molecular  motion  is  not 
great  enough  to  prevent  those  chemical  cohesions  which  the 
affinities  tend  to  produce,  increase  of  it  gives  increased  &ci- 
Uty  of  chemical  re-arrangement. 

Another  class  of  facts  may  be  adduced  which,  though  not 
apparently,  are  really  illustrative  of  the  same  general  truth. 
Other  things  equal,  the  liquid  form  of  matter  implies  a 
greater  quantity  of  contained  motion  than  the  solid  form — ■ 
the  liquidity  is  itself  a  consequence  of  snch  greater  quantity. 
Hence,  an  aggregate  made  up  partly  of  liquid  matter  and 
partly  of  solid  matter,  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  motion 
than  one  which,  otherwise  like  it,  is  made  np  wholly  of 
solid  matter.  It  is  inferable,  then,  that  a  Hqnid-solid 
aggregate,  or,  as  we  commonly  call  it,  a  plastic  aggregate, 
will  admit  of  internal  redistribution  with  comparative  faci- 
lity ;  and  the  inference  is  verified  by  experience.  A  magma 
of  unlike  substances  ground  np  with  water,  while  it  con- 
tinues thin  allows  a  settlement  of  its  heavier  components — a 
separation  of  them  from  the  lighter.  As  the  water  evapo> 
rates  this  separation  is  impeded,  and  ceases,  when  the 
magma  becomes  very  thick.  Bnt  even  when  it  has  reached 
the  semi-solid  state  in  which  gravitation  &ils  to  caose 
further  segregation  of  its  mixed  components,  other  forces 
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may  etill  continae  to  produce  segregation :  witness  the  &ct 
to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Mr.  Babbi^,  that 
when  the  pasty  mixture  of  ground  flints  and  kaolin,  pre- 
pared for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  is  kept  some  time, 
it  becomes  gritty  and  nnfit  for  use,  in  consequence  of  the 
particles  of  silica  separating  themsclros  irom  the  rest,  and 
uniting  together  in  grains ;  or  witness  the  fact  known  to 
every  housewife,  that  in  long-kept  cnrrant-jelly  the  sugar 
t^es  the  shape  of  imbedded  crystals. 

No  matter  then  under  what  form  the  motion  contained  by 
an  aggregate  exists — ^be  it  mere  mechanical  station,  or  the 
mechanical  vibrations  sucb  as  produce  sound,  be  it  mole- 
cular motion  absorbed  Irom  withont,  or  the  constitutional 
molecular  motion  of  some  component  liquid,  the  same  truth 
holds  throughout.  Incident  forces  work  secondary  re-diatri- 
butious  easily  when  the  contained  motion  is  lu-ge  in  quan- 
tity ;  and  work  them  with  increasing  difficulty  as  ihe  con- 
tained motion  diminishes. 

$  101.  Tet  another  class  of  facta  that  fall  within  Uie 
same  generalization,  little  as  they  seem  related  to  it,  most 
be  indicated  before  proceeding.  They  are  those  presented 
by  certain  contrasts  in  chemical  stabihly.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, stable  compounds  contain  comparatively  little  mole-  j 
cular  motion ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  contained  molecular 
motion  is  great  the  instability  is  great. 

The  common  and  marked  illustration  of  this  to  be  first  t 
named,  is  that  chemical  stability  decreases  as  temperature  \ 
increases.  Compounds  of  which  the  elements  are  strongly 
united  and  compounds  of  which  the  elements  are  feebly 
united,  are  alike  in  this,  that  raising  their  heats  or  increasing 
the  quantities  of  their  contained  molecular  motion,  dimi- 
nishes the  strengths  of  the  unions  of  their  elements ;  and  by 
continually  adding  to  the  quantity  of  contained  molecular 
motion,  a  point  is  in  each  case  reached  at  which  the 
chemical  union  is  destroyed.   That  is  to  say^  the  re-distribu- 
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tion  of  matter  which  constitutea  simple  chemical  decompo- 
sition, is  easy  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  contained 
motion  is  great.  The  like  holds  with  donhle  de- 

compositions. Two  compounds,  A  B  and  C  D,  mingled 
together  and  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  may  severally 
remain  unchanged — the  cross  affinities  between  their  com- 
ponents may  fail  to  cause  re-distribution.  Increase  the  heat 
of  the  mixture,  or  add  to  the  molecular  motion  throughout 
it,  and  re-distribution  takes  place;  ending  in  the  formation 
of  the  compounds,  A  C  and  B  D. 

Another  chemical  truth  having  a  like  implication,  is 
that  chemical  elements  which,  as  they  ordinarily  exist, 
contain  much  motion,  have  combinations  less  stable  than 
those  of  which  the  elements,  as  they  ordinarily  exist,  contain 
little  motion.  The  gaseous  form  of  matter  implies  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  molecular  motion;  while  the  solid 
form  implies  a  relatively  small  amount  of  molecular  motion. 
What  are  the  characters  of  their  respective  compounds? 
The  compounds  which  the  permanent  gases  form  with  one 
another,  cannot  resist  high  temperature^ :  most  of  them  are 
easily  decomposed  by  heat;  and  at  a  red  heat,  even  the 
stronger  ones  yield  up  their  components.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chemical  unions  between  elements  that  are  sohd 
except  at  very  high  temperatures,  are  extremely  stable.  In 
many,  if  not  indeed  in  most,  cases,  such  combined  elements 
are  not  separable  by  any  heat  we  can  produce. 

There  is,  again,  the  relation,  which  appears  to  have  a 
kindred  meaning,  between  instability  and  amount  of  com- 
position. "  In  general,  the  molecular  heat  of  a  compound 
increases  with  the  degree  of  complexity."  With  increase  of 
complexity  there  also  goes  increased  facility  of  decomposi- 
tion. Whence  it  follows  that  molecules  which  contain 
much  motion  in  virtue  of  their  complexity,  are  those  of 
which  the  components  are  most  readily  re- distributed.  This 
holds  not  only  of  the  complexity  resulting  from  the  union  of 
several  nnlike  elements ;  but  it  holds  also  of  the  complexity 
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resnltmg  from  the  nmon  of  the  same  elements  in  higher 
maltiplea.  Matter  hs3  two  aoUd  states,  distingoiahed  as 
crystalloid  and  colloid ;  of  which  the  first  is  due  to  union  of 
the  individual  atoms  or  molecules,  and  the  second  to  the 
union  of  groupa  of  snch  individual  atoms  or  molecules ;  and 
of  which  the  first  is  stable  and  the  second  unstable. 

Sat  the  most  striking  and  conclusive  illustration  is  fur- 
nished by  the  combinations  into  which  nitrogen  enters. 
These  have  the  two  characters  of  being  specially  unstable 
and  of  containing  specially  great  quantities  of  motion.  A 
recently-ascertained  peculiarity  of  nitrogen,  is,  that  instead 
of  giving  out  heat  when  it  combines  wili  other  elements,  it 
absorbs  heat.  That  is  to  eay,  besides  carrying  with  it  into 
the  liquid  or  soUd  compound  it  formSj  the  motion  which 
previously  constituted  it  a  gas,  it  takes  up  additiomd 
motion;  and  where  the  other  element  with  which  it  unites 
is  gaseous,  the  molecular  motion  proper  to  this,  also,  is 
locked  up  in  the  compound.  Now  these  nitrogen-com- 
pounds are  unusually  prone  to  decomposition ;  and  the  de- 
compositions of  many  of  them  take  place  with  extreme 
violence.  All  our  explosive  substances  are  nitrogenous — 
the  most  terribly  destructive  of  them  all,  chloride  of  nitro- 
gen, being  one.  which  contains  the  immense  quantity  of 
motion  proper  to  its  component  gases,  plus  a  certain  further 
quantity  of  motion. 

Clearly  these  general  chemical  truths,  are  parts  of  the 
more  general  physical  truth  we  are  tracing  oat.  We  see 
in  them  that  what  holds  of  sensible  t^gregates,  holds  also 
of  the  insensible  aggregates  we  call  motecnles.  Like  the 
aggregates  formed  of  them,  those  ultimate  aggregates  be- 
come more  or  less  integrated  according  as  they  lose  or  gain 
motion ;  and  like  them  alao,  according  as  they  contain  mnch 
or  little  motion,  they  are  liable  to  undergo  secondary  re-dis- 
tributions of  parts  along  with  the  primary  re- distribution. 

§  102.  And  now  having  got  this  general  principle  clearly 
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into  view,  let  ns  go  on  to  observe  how,  in  conformity  ■with 
it,  Evolution  becomes,  according  to  the  conditions,  either 
simple  or  compound. 

If  a  little  Bal-ammoniac,  or  other  volatile  solid,  be  heated, 
it  is  disintegrated  by  the  absorbed  moleonlar  motion,  and 
rises  in  gas.  When  the  gas  so  prodnced,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  a  cold  surface,  loses  its  excess  of  molecnlar  motion, 
integration  takes  place — the  snbstajice  assomea  the  form  of 
crystals.  This  is  a  case  of  simple  evolotion.  The  process 
of  concentration  of  matter  and  dissipation  of  motion  doea 
not  here  proceed  in  a  gradual  manner — does  not  pass 
throQgh  stages  occupying  considerable  periods;  but  the 
molecnlar  motion  which  rednced  it  to  the  gaseous  state 
being  dissipated,  the  matter  passes  suddenly  to  a  com- 
pletely solid  state.  The  result  is  that  along  with  this 
primary  re- distribution  there  go  on  no  appreciable  secondary 
re-diatributions.  Substantially  the  same  thing  holds  with 
crystals  deposited  from  solutions.  Loss  of  that  molecnlar 
motion  which,  down  to  a  certain  point,  keeps  the  molecules 
irom  uniting,  and  sudden  solidification  when  the  loss  goes 
below  that  point,  occur  here  as  before ;  and  here  as  before, 
the  absence  of  a  period  during  which  the  molecules  are 
partially  free  and  gradually  losing  their  freedom,  is  accom- 
panied by  the  absence  of  supplementary  re-arrangements. 

Mark,  conversely,  what  happens  when  the  concentration 
is  slow.  A  gaseous  mass  losing  its  heat,  and  undergoing  a 
consequent  decrease  of  bulk,  is  not  subject  only  to  tJuB 
change  which  brings  its  parts  nearer  to  their  common 
centre,  but  also  to  many  simultaneons  changes.  The  great 
quantity  of  molecular  motion  contained  in  it,  giving,  as  we 
have  seen  that  it  must,  great  molecnlar  mobility,  renders 
every  part  sensitive  to  every  incident  force ;  and,  as  a  result^ 
its  parts  have  various  motions  besides  that  implied  by  ^eir 
progressing  integration.  Indeed  these'  secondary  motions 
which  we  know  as  currents,  are  so  important  and  conspicuons 
as  quite  to  subordinate  the  primaiy  motion.  Sup- 
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poae  that  preeentty,  the  loss  of  molecular  motion  has  reached 
that  point  at  which  the  gaseoua  state  can  no  longer  be 
maintained,  and  condensation  follows.  Under  their  more 
cloBely-imited  form,  the  parts  of  the  f^gregate  display, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  the  same  phenomena  as  before.  , 
The  molecular  motion  and  accompanying  molecular  mobility 
implied  by  the  liquid  state,  permit  easy  re-arrangement; 
and  hence,  along  with  further  contraction  of  volume,  con- 
sequent on  further  loss  of  motion,  there  go  on  rapid  and 
marked  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  parts — local 
streams  produced  by  slight  disturbing  forces.  Bub 

now,  assuming  the  substance  to  be  formed  of  molecules  that 
have  not  those  peculiarities  leading  to  the  sudden  inte- 
gration which  we  call  crystallization,  what  happens  as  the 
molecular  motion  liirther  decreases  ?  The  liquid  thickens  \ 
— ^its  parts  cease  to  be  relatively  moveable  among  one  ' 
another  with  ease ;  and  the  transpositions  cansed  by  feeble 
incident  forces  become  comparatively  slow.  Little  by  little 
the  currents  are  stopped,  but  the  mass  still  continues  modi- 
fiable by  stronger  incident  forces.  Gravitation  makes  it 
bend  or  spread  oot  when  not  supported  on  all  sides ;  and  it 
may  easily  be  indented.  As  it  cools,  however,  it  contiuues 
to  grow  atiffer  as  we  say — ^less  capable  of  having  its  parts 
changed  in  their  relative  positions.  And  eventually, 
further  loss  of  heat  rendering  it  qnite  hard,  its  parts  are 
no  longer  appreciably  re-arrangeable  by  any  save  violent 
actions. 

Among  inorganic  i^gregates,  then,  secondary  re-distribu-  > 
tions  accompany  the  primary  re-distaribution,  throughout  the  | 
whole    process  of  concentration,    where   this   is   gradual.  | 
During  the  gaseoua  and  Hquid  stages,  the  secondary  re-dis- 
tribntions,  rapid  and  extensive  as  they  are,  leave  no  traces —   , 
the  molecular  mobility  being  such  as  to  negative  the  fixed 
arrangement  of  parts  we  call  structure.     On  approaching 
solidity  we  arrive  at  a  condition  called  plastic,  in  which  re- 
distributions can  still  be  made,  though  much  less  easi^j 
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and  in  wliicli,  being  changeable  leaa  easily,  Uiey  hare  a 
certain  persistence — a  persistence  whicb  can,  however,  be- 
come decided,  only  where  fnrther  solidification  stops  fiirther 
re-distribation. 

Here  we  see,  in  the  first  place,  what  are  t^e  conditions 
otideT  which  Erolntion  instead  of  being  simple  becomes 
compound,  while  we  see,  in  the  second  place,  how  the  com- 
potmding  of  it  can  h&  carried  far  only  nnder  conditions 
more  special  than  any  hitherto  contemplated ;  since,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  large  amount  of  secondary  Te-distribntion  is  pos- 
sible only  where  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  contained 
motion,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  these  re-distribntions  can 
hare  permanence  only  where  the  contained  motion  has  be- 
come small — opposing  conditions  which  seem  to  negatire 
any  lai^  amount  of  permanent  secondary  re-distribution. 

§  103.  And  now  we  are  in  a  position  to  observe  how  these 
apparently  contradictory  conditions  are  reconciled;  and 
how,  by  the  reconciliation  of  them,  permanent  secondary  re-  | 
distributions  immense  in  extent  are  made  possible.  We 
shall  appreciate  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  aggregates 
classed  as  oi^nic,  in  which  Evolution  becomes  so  highly 
compounded ;  and  shall  see  that  this  peculiarity  consists  in 
the  combination  of  matter  into  a  form  embodying  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  motion  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a  great 
degree  of  concentration. 

For  notwithstanding  its  semi-solid  consistence,  organic 
matter  contains  molecular  motion  locked  up  in  each  of  the 
ways  above  contemplated  separately.  Let  ns  note  its  several 
constitntional  traits.  Three  out  of  its  four  chief 

components  are  gaseous ;  and  in  their  nncombined  states  the 
gases  united  in  it  have  so  much  molecular  motion  that  they 
are  incondensible.  Hence  as  the  characters  of  elements, 
though  disguised,  cannot  be  absolutely  lost  in  combinations, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  protein-molecule  concentrates  a 
comparatively  large  amount  of  motion  ia  a  small  space. 
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Aad  BiQce  many  equivalents  of  these  gaseous  elements  unite 
in  one  of  these  protein-molecnles,  there  mnst  be  in  it  a  large 
quantity  of  relative  motion  in  addition  to  that  which  the 
nltimate  atoms  possess.  Moreover,  organic  matter 

has  the  peculiarity  that  its  moleciiles  are  aggregated 
into  the  colloid  aod  not  into  tho  crystalloid  arrangement ; 
forming,  as  is  supposed,  clusters  of  clusters  which  have 
movements  in  relation  to  one  another.  Here,  then, 
is  a  further  mode  in  which  molecnlar  motion  is  in- 
cluded. Yet  again,  these  compounds  of  which 
the  essential  parts  of  organisms  are  built,  are  nitro> 
genous ;  and  we  have  lately  seen  it  to  be  a  peculiarity  of 
nitrogenous  componnda,  that  instead  of  giving  out  heat 
daring  their  formation  thoy  absorb  heat.  To  all  the  mole- 
cular motion  possessed  by  gaseous  nitrogen,  is  added  more 
motion ;  and  the  whole  is  concentrated  in  sohd  pro- 
tein. Organic  a^regates  are  very  generally  dis- 
tinguished, too,  by  having  much  insensible  motion  in  a 
free  state — the  motion  we  call  heat.  Though  in  many  cases 
tho  quantity  of  this  contained  insensible  motion  is  incon- 
siderable, in  other  cases  a  temperature  greatly  above  that 
of  the  environment  is  constantly  maintained.  ■  Once 
more,  there  is  the  still  larger  quantity  of  motion  embodied  by 
the  water  that  permeates  organic  matter.  It  is  this  which, 
giving  to  the  water  its  high  molecular  mobility,  gives 
mobility  to  the  organic  molecules  partially  suspended  in  itj 
and  preserves  that  plastic  condition  which  so  greatly  facili- 
tates re-distributiOn. 

From  these  several  etatementa,  no  adequate  idea  can  be  1 
formed  of  the  extent  to  which  living  organic  substance  is  , 
thus  distingnished  from  other  substances  having  like  sen- 
sible forms  of  aggregation.  But  some  approzimatioit  to  such 
an  idea  may  be  obtained  by  contrasting  the  bulk  occupied 
by  this  substance,  with  the  bulk  which  its  constituents  would 
occupy  if  uncombined.  An  accurate  comparison  cumot  be 
made  in  the  present  state  of  science.   What  expansion  would 
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occnr  if  the  constitaents  of  the  nitrogenons  compoanda  could 
be  divorced  wiihoat  the  addition  of  motion  firom  witbont,  ia 
too  complex  a  question  to  be  answered.  Bat  respecting 
the  constituents  of  that  wbich  forma  some  foar-fiflbB  of  the 
total  weight  of  an  ordinary  animal — its  water — a  tolerably 
definite  answer  can  be  given.  Were  tbe  oxygen  Mid  hydro- 
gen of  water  to  lose  tbeir  affinities,  and  were  no  molecular 
motion  supplied  to  them  beyond  that  contained  in  water 
at  blood-heat,  they  would  assume  a  volume  twenty  times  that 
of  the  water.*  Whether  protein  under  like  conditions  would 
expand  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  must  remain  an  open 
question ;  but  remembering  the  gaseous  nature  of  three  out 
of  its  four  chief  components,  remembering  the  above- , 
named  peculiarity  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  remembering 
the  high  multiples  and  the  colloidal  form,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  expansion  would  be  great.  We  sh^  not 
be  far  wrong,  therefore,  in  saying  that  iha  elements  of  the 
human  body  if  suddenly  disengaged  from  one  another, 
would  occupy  a  score  times  the  space  they  do :  the  move- 
ments of  their  atoms  would  compel  this  wide  difFdsion. 
Thus  the  essential  characteristio  of  living  organic  matter, 
is  that  it  unites  this  large  quantity  of  contained  motion  with 
a  degree  of  cohesion  ihat  permits  temporary  -fixity  of  ar- 
rangement. 

§  104.  Furtherproofe  that  the  secondary  re-distribntions  i 
which  make  Evolution  compound,  depend  for  their  possibility 
on  the  reconciliation  of  these  conflicting  conditions,  aro 
yielded  by  comparisons  of  oi^fuiio  i^gregates  with  one 
another.  Besides  seeing  that  oi^aoic  a^;regate8  differ  from 
other  aggr^^tea,  alike  in  the  quantity  of  motion  they  con- 
taiu  and  the  amount  of  re-arrangement  of  parts  that  accom- 
panies their  progressive  integration;  we  shall  see  that  among 
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oi^anic  aggregates  thetnselveS]  differences  in  the  quantities 
of  contained  motion  are  accompanied  by  differences  in  the 
amoimts  of  re-distribntion. 

THe  contrasts  among  organisms  in  chemical  composition 
yield  ns  the  first  illnstration.  AiiimaU  are  diatingoished 
from  plants  by  their  Sir  greater  amonnta  of  stroctnre,  as  well 
as  by  the  &r  greater  rapidity  with  which  changes  of  stmc- 
tore  go  on  in  them;  and  in  comparison  with  pluita,  ^oim^B 
are  at  the  same  time  cocspicnons  for  containing  immensely 
larger  proportions  of  those  highly-compounded  oitrogenons 
naolecnlea  in  which  so  mnch  motion  is  locked  np.  So,  too,  is 
it  with  the  contrasts  between  the  different  parts  of  each 
animal.  Though  certain  nitrogenoos  parts,  as  cartilage,  are 
inert;,  yet  the  parts  in  which  the  secondary  re<^i8tribntions 
have  ^ne  on,  and  are  ever  going  on,  most  actirely,  are  those 
in  which  the  most  highly-componnded  molecules  pre- 
dominate; and  pEo^s  which,  hke  the  deposits  of  fat,  consist 
of  relatively-simple  molecules,  are  seats  of  but  little  structore 
and  but  little  change. 

We  find  clear  proof,  too,  that  the  continuance  of  the  se- 
condary re-distribntions'  by  which  organic  aggregates  are  so 
remarkably  distingiiished,  depends  on  the  presence  of  that 
motion  contained  in  the  water  diffiised  throngh  them; 
and  that,  other  things  equal,  there  is  a  direct  relation  be- 
tween the  amount  of  re-distribution  and  the  amount  of 
Contained  water.  The  evidences  may  be  put  in  three 
groaps.  There  is  the  familiar  fact  that  a  plant  has 

its  formative  changes  arrested  by  cutting  off  the  suppfy  of 
water:  the  primary  re-distributioD  continues — ^it  withers  and 
shrinks  or  becomes  more  integrated — ^but  the  secondary  re- 
distributions cease.  There  is  the  leas  familiar,  but  no  less 
certain,  fact,  that  the  like  result  occurs  in  animals — occurs, 
indeed,  as  might  be  expected,  after  a  relatively  smaller  di- 
minution of  water.  Certain  of  the  lower  ii.iiiTnii.lH  furnish  ad- 
ditional proo&.  The  SoHfera  may  be  rendered  apparently 
lifeless  by  desiccation,  and  will  yet  revive  if  wetted.     Whett' 
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tha  African  rivers  ttMcIi  it  inliabits  are  dried  ap,  the  Lepido- 
siren  remains  torpid  in  the  hardened  mud,  until  the  return 
of  the  rainy  season  brings  water.  Hninboldt  states  that 
during  the  anmmer  drooght,  the  alligators  of  the  Pampas 
lie  boried  in  a  Btate  of  sospended  animation  beneath  the 
parched  anrface^  and  straggle  ap  ont  of  the  earth  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  hnmid.  The  history  of  each  organism 

teaches  as  the  same  thing.  The  young  plant,  just  patting 
its  head  above  the  soil,  is  far  more  succnlont  than  the  adult 
plantj  and  the  amount  of  transformation  going  on  in  it  it: 
relatively  much  greater.  In  that  portion  of  an  egg  which 
displays  the  formative  processes  daring  the  early  stages  of 
incubation,  the  changes  of  arrangement  axe  more  rapid  than 
those  which  an  eqnal  portion  of  the  body  of  a  hatched  chick 
undergoes.  Asmaybeinf^red  &om  their  respective  powers 
to  acquire  habits  and  aptitudes^  the  structural  modi£ability 
of  a  child  is  greater  than  that  of  an  adult  man;  and  the  i 
structural  modi£ability  of  an  adult  man  is  greater  than  that  ! 
of  an  old  man:  contrasts  "which  are  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding contrasts  in  the  densities  of  the  tissuesj  since  the 
ratio  of  water  to  solid  matter  diminishes  with  advancing 
age.  And  then  we  have  this  relation  repeated  in  | 

the  contrasts  between  parts  of  the  same  oi^nism.  In  a  ! 
treoj  rapid  stmctaral  changes  go  on  at  the  ends  of  shoots^  ' 
where  the  ratio  of  water  to  solid  matter  is  very  great;  while 
the  changes  are  very  slow  in  the  dense  and  ahnost  dry  sub- 
stance of  the  tronh.  Similarly  in  animals,  we  have  the  con- 
trast between  the  high  rate  of  change  going  on  in  a  sofl 
tissue  like  the  brain,  and  the  low  rate  of  change  going  on 
in  dry  uon-vascnlar  tissues,  such  as  those  which  form  hairs, 
nails,  horns,  &c. 

Other  groups  of  &cta  prove,  in  an  equally  unmial^e- 

ahle  way,  that  the  qoautity  of  secondary  re-distribution  in  an 

organism  vwries,  cceteria  pcmbue,  according  to  the  contained 

i  qutintity  of  the  motion  we  call  heat.    The  contrasts  between 

difibrent  </rgasoasaB,  and  diS^ent  states  of  the  same  oigaoisnij 
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anito  in  ehowing  this.  Speaking  generally,  the 

amoonts  of  stroctore  and  rates  of  structural  change,  are 
Emaller  throughout  the  vegetal  kingdom  than  thronghout 
ths  animal  kingdom;  and,  speaking  generally,  the  heat  of 
plantB  IB  less  than  the  heat  of  animals.  A  comparison  of  the 
several  diviaious  of  the  animal  kingdom  with  one  another,  dis- 
closes among  them  parallel  relations.  Regarded  as  a  whole, 
vertebrate  Miimals  are  higher  in  temperature  than  inverte- 
brate ones;  and  th^  are  as  a  whole  higher  in  organic  ac- 
tivity and  complexity.  Between  subdivisions  of  the  ver- 
tebrata  themselves,  like  differences  in  the  state  of  molecular 
vibration,  accompany  like  differences  iu  the  degree  of  evo- 
lution. The  least  compounded  of  the  Verlebraia  are  the 
fishes;  and  in  most  cases,  the  heat  of  fishes  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  water  in  which  they  swim:  only  some  of  them 
being  decidedly  warmer.  Though  we  habitually  speak  of 
reptiles  as  cold-blooded;  and  though  they  have  not  much 
more  power  than  fishes  of  maintaining  a  temperature  above 
tbat  of  their  medium;  yet  since  their  medium  (which  is,  iu 
the  majority  of  coses,  the  air  of  warm  climates]  is  on  the 
average  warmer  than  the  medium  inhabited  by  fishes,  t^e 
temperature  of  the  class  of  reptiles  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
class  of  fishes;  and  we  see  in  them  a  correspondingly  higher 
complexity.  The  much  more  active  molecular  agitation  in 
mammals  and  birds,  is  associated  with  a  considerably  greater 
multiformity  of  structure  and  a  veiy  far  greater  vi- 
vacity. The  most  instructive  contrasts,  however, 
are  those  occnrriug  in  the  same  organic  aggregates  at 
different  temperatures.  Plants  exhibit  structural  changes 
that  vary  in  rate  as  the  temperature  varies.  Tboagh  light 
is  tbe  agent  which  effects  those  molecular  changes  caasing 
vegetal  growth,  yet  we  see  that  in  the  absence  of  heat,  such 
changes  are  not  effected:  in  winter  ihero  is  enough  light, 
but  the  heat  being  insufficient,  plant-life  is  suspended.  That 
this  ia  the  sole  cause  of  the  sospeosion,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  same  season,   plants  contained  in  hot>hoaSM^ 
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where  they  receive  even  a  smaller  amonnt  of  light,  go  on 
producing  leaves  and  flowers.  We  bbo,  too,  that  their 
seeds,  to  which  light  iB  not  simply  needless  but  detrimental, 
begin  to  germinate  only  when  the  return  of  a  warm  season 
raises  the  rate  of  molecular  agitation.  In  like  manner  the 
ova  of  animals,  undergoing  those  changes  by  which  atrac- 
ture  is  produced  in  them,  most  be  kept  more  or~}ess  warm: 
in  the  absence  of  a  certain  amount  of  motion  among  their 
molecules,  the  re-arrangement  of  parts  does  not  go  on.  Hy- 
bemating  animals  also  supply  proof  that  loss  of  heat  carried 
tar,  retards  extremely  the  processes  of  transformation.  In 
animals  which  do  not  hybemate,  as  in  man,  prolonged  ex-  | 
posnre  to  intense  cold  produces  an  irresistible  tendency  to  I 
sleep  (which  implies  a  lowered  rate  of  struotural  and  func- 
tional change) ;  and  if  the  abstraction  of  heat  continnesj 
this  sleep  ends  in  death,  or  stoppage  of  these  changes. 

Here,  then,  is  an  accumulation  of  proofs,  general  and 
special.  Living  aggregates  are  distinguished  by  the  con- 
nected facts,  that  during  integration  they  undergo  very 
remarkable  secondary  changes  whicb  other  aggregates  do 
not  undergo  to  any  considerable  extent;  and  that  they 
contain  (bulks  being  supposed  equal)  immensely  greater 
quantities  of  motion,  locked  up  in  various  ways. 

^  105.  The  last  chapter  closed  with  the  remark  that 
while  Evolution  is  always  an  integration  of  Matter  and  dis- 
sipation of  Motion,  it  is  in  most  cases  much  more.  And 
this  chapter  opened  by  briefly  specifying  the  conditions 
under  which  Evolution  is  integrative  only,  or  remains 
simple,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  something 
further  than  integrative,  or  becomes  compound.  In  illus- 
trating this  contrast  between  simple  and  compound  Evolu- 
tion, and  in  explaining  how  the  contrast  arises,  a  vague 
idea  of  Evolution  in  general  has  been  conveyed.  Unavoid- 
ably, we  have  to  some  extent  forestalled  the  foil  discussion 
of  Evolution  about  to  be  commenced. 
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There  is  nothing  in  tiiis  to  regret.  A  preHminaiy  con- 
ception, indefinite  bet  comprehensive,  is  always  usefiil  as  an 
introduction  to  a  complete  conception — cannot,  indeed^  be 
dispensed  with.  A  complex  idea  ia  not  commonicable 
directly,  by  giving  one  after  another  ita  component  parts 
in  their  finished  forms ;  since  if  no  outline  pre-exiats  in 
the  mind  of  the  recipient,  these  component  yarts  will  not 
be  rightly  combined.  The  intended  combination  can  be 
made  only  when  the  recipient  has  discovered  for  himself 
how  the  components  are  to  be  arranged.  Much  labour  has 
to  be  gone  through  which  wonld  have  been  Baved  had  a 
general  notion,  however  cloudy,  been  conveyed  before  the 
distinct  and  detailed  delineation  was  commenced. 

That  which  the  reader  has  incidentally  gathered  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  Evolution  &om  the  foregoing  sections,  he 
may  thus  advuitageously  use  ea  a  rude  sketch,  enabling  him 
to  seize  the  relations  among  the  several  parts  of  the  enlarged 
picture  as  they  are  worked  out  before  him.  He  will  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  that  the  total  history  of  every  sensible 
existence  is  included  in  its  Evolution  and  Diseolntion; 
which  last  process  we  leave  for  the  present  out  of  considera- 
tion. Ho  will  remember  that  whatever  aepoct  of  it  we  are 
for  the  moment  consideringj  Evolution  is  always  to  he  re- 
garded as  fundamentally  an  integration  of  Matter  and  dis- 
sipation of  Motion,  which  may  be,  and  usually  is,  accom- 
panied incidentally  by  other  transformations  of  Matter  and 
Motion.  And  he  will  everjrwhere  expect  to  find  that  the 
primary  re-distribution  ends  in  forming  aggregates  which 
are  simple  where  it  is  rapid,  but  which  become  compound  in 
proportion  as  its  slowness  allows  the  efiects  of  secondary 
re-distributions  to  accumulate. 

§  106.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  tracing  out  trans- 
formations BO  vast,  so  varied,  and  so  intricate  as  those 
now  to  be  entered  upon.  Besides  having  to  deal  with 
otmcrete  phenomena  of  all  orders,  we  have  to  deal  with 
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each  groap  of  phenomena  onder  aevenl  ospectflj  no  one 
of  which  can  be  fall;  nnderetood  apart  from  the  rest  and  no 
one  of  which  can  be  Btndied  Bimultaneouslj  with  tins  rest. 
Ahea^  we  have  seen  that  dnrittg  Erolntion  two  great 
classes  of  changes  are  going  on  together ;  and  we  shall  pie- 
Bcntly  see  that  the  second  of  these  great  classes  is  re-divi- 
sible.  Entangled  with  one  another  as  all  these  changes 
are,  explanation  of  an;  one  class  or  order  iDTolTes  direct  or 
indirect  reference  to  others  not  yet  explained.  We  have 
nothing  for  it  bat  to  make  the  best  practicable  compromise. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  devote  titie  neoct  chapter  to 
a  detailed  account  of  Evolution  nnder  its  primary  aspect; 
tacitly  recognizing  its  secondary  aspects  only  so  far  as  tha 
exposition  necessitates. 

The  succeeding  two  chapters,  oconpied  exclnaiTely  with 
the  secondary  re-distributions,  will  make  no  reference  to  the 
primary  re-distribution  beyond  that  which  is  nnavoidable : 
each  being  also  limited  to  one  particidar  trait  of  the  &&• 
condaiy  re-distribations. 

In  a  further  dupter  will  be  treated  a  third,  and  still  m<»e 
distinct^  character  of  the  secondaiy  re^distribnt^ona. 
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§  107.  Dednction  has  now  to  be  verified  by  induction. 
Tbos  fa  the  Wgonient  lias  been  that  all  sensible  exiatences  i 
must,  in  some  way  or  other  and  at  some  time  or  other,  reach  t 
their  concrete  shapes  throngh  processes  of  concentration;  I 
and  snch  iacts  as  have  been  named  have  been  named  merely 
to  clarify  the  perception  of  this  necessity.  But  we  cannot 
be  said  to  have  arrived  at  that  unified  knowledge  consti- 
tating  Philosophy,  until  we  have  seen  how  existences  of  allj 
orders  do  exhibit  a  progressive  integration  of  Matter  and 

Astronomer  and  the  Cteologist,  as  well  aa  those  which  Bio-  ' 
logy.  Psychology  and  Sociology  treat  of,  we  have  to  con- 
sider what  direct  proof  there  is  that  the  Cosmos,  in  general 
and  in  detail,  conforms  to  this  law. 

In  doing  this,  manifestations  of  the  law  more  involved 
than  those  hitherto  indicated,  will  chiefly  occupy  ns. 
Thronghont  the  classes  of  facts  successively  contemplated,  > 
OTir  attention  will  be  directed  not  so  much  to  the  truth  that! 
every  aggregate  has  nndergone,  or  is  undergoing,  into- 1 
gration,  as  to  the  farther  truth  that  in  every  more  or  less  1 
separate  part  of  every  aggregate,  integration  has  been,  \ 
or  is,  in  progress.  Instead  of  simple  wholes  and  wholes 
of    which    the    complexity    has    been    ignored,   we    have 
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lere  to  deal  with  wholes  aa  they  actoalljr  eiiat — ^mostlf 
made  np  of  many  membera  combined  in  many  ways.  And 
in  them  we  shall  have  to  trace  the  transformation  as  dis- 
played nnder  several  forms — a  passage  of  the  total  mass 
from  a  more  difiiised  to  a  more  consolidated  state;  a  con- 
current similar  passage  in  every  portion  of  it  that  cornea  to 
have  a  distinguishable  individnality ;  and  a  simnltaneoos 
increase  of  combination  among  such  individuated  portdons. 

§  108.  Onr  Sidereal  System  by  its  general  form,  by  it9-\ 
clnaters  of  stars  of  all  degrees  of  closeness,  and  by  ita  1 
nebnlss  in  all  stages  of  condensation,  gives  ns  groonds  to  I 
suspect  that,  generally  and  locally,  concentration  is  going  I 
on.  Assume  that  its  matter  has  been,  and  still  is  being, 
drawn  together  by  gravitation,  and  we  have  an  explanation 
of  all  its  leading  traits  of  structure — ^from  its  solidified 
masses  ap  to  its  collections  of  attennated  floccnli'  barely 
discernible  by  the  most  powerfiil  telescopes,  from  its  double 
stars  up  to  such  complex  aggregates  as  the  nnbeculse. 
Without  dwelling  on  this  evidence,  however,  let  us  pass  to 
the  case  of  the  Solar  System. 

The  belief,  for  which  there  are  so  many  reasons,  that  thisf 
has  had  a  nebniar  genesis,  is  the  belief  that  it  has  arisen  by  \ 
the  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  loss  of  motion,J 
Evolution,  nnder  its  primary  aspect,  is  illustrated  most 
simply  and  clearly  by  this  passage  of  the  Solar  System  fivm 
'  a  widely  diflused  incoherent  state  to  a  consolidated  coherent  i 
state.  While,  according  to  the  nebular  hypothesis, 

there  has  been  going  on  this  gradual  concentration  of  the ' 
Solar  System  as  an  aggregate,  there  has  been  a  simolta- ' 
neouB  concentration  of  each  partially-independent  member.  • 
The  substance  of  every  planet  in  passing  through  its  stages 
of  nebnlous  ring,  gaseous  spheroid,  hquid  spheroid,  and 
spheroid  externally  solidified,  ha#  in  essentials  paralleled  the  | 
changes  gone  through  by  the  geseral  mass;  and  every 
satellite  ha^  done  the  like.  Moreorw,  at  the  aame 
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time  that  tHe  matter  of  the  whole,  as  well  aa  the  matter  of 
each  partially-independent  part,  has  been  thus  integrating, 
there  haa  been  the  farther  integration  implied  by  increas- 
ing combination  among  the  parts.  The  satellites  of  each 
planet  are  linked  with  their  primary  into  a  balanced  closter; 
\rliile  the  planets  and  their  satellites  form  with  the  Sun,  a 
compoond  gronp  of  which  the  members  are  more  strongly 
bound  op  with  one  another  than  were  the  &r-8pread  por- 
tions of  ^le  nebnlous  medinm  ont  of  which  they  arose. 

Even  apart  from  the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  Solar  System 
fiimishea  evidence  having  a  like  general  meaning.     Not  to 
make  mooh  of  the  meteoric  matter  perpetually  being  added 
to  the  mass  of  the  Earth,  and  probably  to  the  masses  of 
other  planets,  aa  well  as,  in  larger  qoEintities,  to  the  mass  of 
the  Snn,  it  will  snfGce  to    name  two  generally-admitted 
instancea.     The  one  is  the  appreciable  retardation  of  comets^ 
by  the  ethereal  medium,  and  the  inferred  retardation  of  | 
planets — a  process  which,  in  time,  most  bring  comets,  and 
eventnally  planets,  into  the  Sun.     The  other  is  the  Son's     \ 
stiU-continoed  loss  of  motion  in  the  shape  of  radiated  heat ; 
accompanying  the  still-continued  integration  of  his  mass. 

§  109.  To  geol(^c  evolution  we  pass  without  break  from  I 
the  evolntion  which,  for  convenience,  we  separate  as  astro-  ' 
nomio.  The  history  of  the  Earth,  as  traced  oat  &om  the 
Btracture  of  its  crost,  CBiries  ns  back  to  that  molten  state 
which  the  nebnlar  hypothesis  implies;  and,  as  before  pointed 
oat  (4  69),  the  changes  classed  as  igneous  are  the  accom-i 
paniments  of  the  progressing  consolidation  of  the  Earth's] 
sabstaoce  and  accompanying  loss  of  its  contained  motion. 
Both  the  general  and  the  local  effects  may  be  briefly  exem- 
plified. 

Leaving  behind  the  period  when  the  more  volatile 
elements  now  existing  aa  solids  were  kept  by  the  high  tem- 
perature in  a  gaseous  form,  we  may  begia  with  the  fact  that 
until  the  Earth's  eorface  had  cooled  down  below  red  heat, 
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the  vast  mass  of  water  at  present  covering  tliree-flftlis  of  it,  I 
mnst  have  existed  as  vapour.  This  cnormoaB  volume  of\ 
disintegrated  liquid  became  integrated  as  fast  ae  the  dissi-  | 
pation  of  the  Earth's  contained  motion  allowed ;  leaving,  at 
length,  a  comparatively  small  portion  miintegrated,  which 
would  he  far  smaller  hnt  for  the  unceasing  ahsorption  of 
molecular  motion  from  the  Sun.  In  the  formation 

of  the  Earth's  cmst  we  have  a  similar  change  similarly 
caused.  The  passage  from  a  thin  solid  film,  everywhersi 
fissured  and  moveable  on  the  subjacent  molten  matter,  to  ai 
cmst  so  thick  and  strong  as  to  be  but  now  and  then  veryl 
slightly  dislocated  by  disturbing  forces,  illustrates  the  pi-o- 
cesa.  And  while,  in  this  superficial  solidification,  we  see 
under  one  form  how  concentration  accompanies  loss  of  con- 
tained motion,  we  see  it  onder  another  form  in  that 
dimination  of  the  Earth's  bulk  implied  by  superficial 
corrugation.  * 

Local  or  secondary  integrations  have  advanced  aloo^ 
with  this  general  integration.  A  molten  spheroid  merely 
skinned  over  with  solid  matter,  conld  have  presented  nothing 
beyond  small  patches  of  land  and  water.  Differences  of 
elevation  great  enough  to  form  islands  of  considerable  size, 
imply  a  crust  of  some  rigidity ;  and  only  as  the  crust  grew 
thick  could  the  laud  be  united  into  continents  divided  by 
oceans.  So,  too,  with  the  more  striking  elevations.  The 
collapse  of  a  thin  cmst  round  ita  cooLng  and  contracting 
contents,  would  throw  it  into  low  ridges :  it  must  have 
acquired  a  relatively  great  depth  and  strength  before  ex- 
tensive mountain  systems  of  vast  elevation  became  pos- 
sible. In  sedimentary  changes,  also,  a  like  pro- 
gress is  inferable.  Denudation  acting  on  the  small  surfaces 
exposed  during  early  stages,  would  produce  but  small  local 
deposits.  The  collection  of  detritus  into  strata  of  great 
extent,  and  the  nnion  of  such  strata  into  extensive 
"  systems,"  imply  wide  surfaces  of  land  and  water,  as  well 
as  subsidences  great,  in  both  area  and  depth;  whence  it 
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folloTs  that  integrations  of  thia  order  must  have  grown 
thotb  pronounced  as  the  Earth's  crost  thickened. 

§  110.  Ahready  we  have  recogDized  the  iact  thatl 
organic  erolation  is  primarily  the  formation  of  an  aggre- 1 
gate,  by  the  continued  incorporation  of  matter  previously  \ 
spread  tiirongh  a  wider  space.  Merely  reminding  the 
reader  that  every  plant  grows  by  concentrating  in  itself 
elements  that  were  before  diffused  as  gases,  and  that  every 
animal  grows  by  re-concentrating  thes6  elements  previously 
dispersed  in  smroonduig  plants  and  animaU ;  it  will  ber\ 
here  proper  to  complete  the  conception  by  pointiDg  ont  that  j 
the  early  history  of  a  plant  or  animal,  still  more  clearly  than  ' 
its  later  history,  shows  as  this  fundamental  process.  For  the 
microscopic  germ  of  each  organism  undergoes,  for  a  long 
time,  no  other  change  than  that  implied  by  absorption  of 
nutriment.  Cells  imbedded  in  the  stroma  of  an  ovarium, 
become  ova  by  little  else  than  continued  growth  at  the 
expense  of  adjacont  materials.  And  when,  after  fertilization, 
a  more  active  evolntion  commences,  its  most  conspicuous 
trait  is  the  drawing-in,  to  a  germinal  centre,  of  the  substance 
which  the  ovum  contains. 

Here,  however,  our  attention  mast  be  directed  mainly  to 
the  secondary  integrations  which  habitually  accompany  the 
primary  integration.  We  have  to  observe  how,  along  with 
the  formation  of  a  larger  mass  of  matter,  there  goes  on  a 
drawing  together  and  consolidation  of  the  matter  into 
ports,  as  well  as  an  increasingly-intimate  combination  of 
parts.  In  the  mammalian  embryo,  the  heart,  at 

first  a  long  pnlsatiug  blood-vessel,  by  and  by  twists  upon  itself 
and  integrates.  The  bile-cella  constituting  the  rudimentary 
liver,  do  not  simply  become  different  from  the  wall  of  the 
intestine  in  which  they  at  first  lie ;  but,  as  they  accumulate, 
they  simnltaneoasly  diverge  from  it  and  consolidate  into  an 
organ.  The  anterior  segments  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
which  are  at  first  costinnons  with  the  rest,  and  dietingiuBhed 
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only  by  their  larger  size,  undergo  a  gradual  imioii;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  resulting  head  folds  into  a  mass  clearly 
marked  o£f  from  the  rest  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  like 
process,  rariously  exemplified  in  other  organs,  is  meanwhile 
exhibited  by  the  body  as  a  whole ;  which  becomes  integrated 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  an  outspread  handkerchief 
and  its  contents  become  integrated  when  its  edges  are  drawn 
in  and  fastened  to  make  a  bundle.  Analogons 

changes  go  on  long  after  birth,  and  continue  even  up  to 
old  age.  In  man,  that  soUdification  of  the  bony  frame> 
work  which,  during  childhood,  is  seen  in  the  coales- 
cence of  portions  of  the  same  bone  ossified  from  difl'e- 
rent  centres,  is  afterwards  seen  in  the  coalescence  of  bonea 
that  were  originally  distinct.  The  appendages  of  the 
vertebrffl  onite  with  the  vertebral  centres  to  which  they  be- 
long— a  change  not  completed  until  towards  thirty.  At  the 
same  time  the  epiphyses,  formed  separately  from  the  main 
bodies  of  their  respective  bones,  have  their  cartilaginous 
connexions  turned  into  osseous  ones — arc  fnsed  to  the  masses 
beneath  them.  The  component  vertebrae  of  the  sacrum^ 
which  remain  separate  till  about  the  sixteenth  year,  then 
begin  to  unite  j  and  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years  more  their  union 
is  complete.  Still  later  occurs  the  coalescence  of  the  coccy- 
geal vertebrEe ;  and  there  are  some  other  bony  unions  which 
remain  unfinished  unless  advanced  age  is  reached.  To 
which  add  that  the  increase  of  density  and  toughness,  going 
on  throughout  the  tissues  in  general  during  life,  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  more  highly  integrated  substance. 

The  species  of  change  thus  illustrated  under  several 
aspects  in  the  unfolding  human  body,  may  be  traced  in  all 
onimals.  That  mode  of  it  which  consists  in  the  union  of 
similar  parts  originally  separate,  has  been  described  by 
Milne-Edwards  and  others,  as  exhibited  in  virions  of  the 
Jnvertebrata ;  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in- 
cluded by  them  as  an  essential  peculiarity  in  the  process  of 
organic  development.     We  shall,  however,  see  clearly  that 
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local  integration  is  an  all-important  part  of  this  process, 
when  we  find  it  displayed  not  only  in  the  snccessiro  stages 
passed  tbrongh  hy  every  embryo,  but  also  in  ascending  from 
the  lower  creatures  to  tbe  higher.  As  manifested  in  either 
way,  it  goes  on  both  longitudinally  and  transTersely :  nnder 
which  difierest  forms  we  may,  indeed,  most  conveniently 
consider  it.  Of   longitudinal   integration,   the 

snh-kingdom  Annulosa  supplies  abundant  examples.  Its 
lower  members,  such  as  worms  and  myriapods,  are  mostly 
characterized  by  the  great  number  of  segments  composing 
them ;  reaching  in  some  cases  to  several  hundreds.  But  in 
the  higher  divisions — crustaceans,  insects,  and  spiders — we 
find  this  number  reduced  down  to  twenty-two,  thirteen,  or 
even  fewer ;  while,  accompanying  the  reduction,  there  is  a 
shortening  or  integration  of  the  whole  body,  reaching  its 
extreme  in  the  crab  and  the  spider.  The  significance  of 
these  contrasts,  as  bearing  on  the  general  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  will  be  seen  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  they  are 
parallel  to  those  which  arise  during  the  development  of 
individual  annulose  animals.  In  the  lobster,  the  head  and 
thorax  form  one  compact  box,  made  by  the  union  of  a  num< 
her  of  segments  which  in  the  embryo  were  separable.  Simi- 
larly, the  butterfiy  ^ows  us  segments  so  much  more  closely 
united  than  they  were  in  the  caterpillar,  as  to  be,  some  of 
them,  no  longer  distinguishable  from  one  another.  The 
V^tebrata  again,  throughout  their  Hucceasively  higher  classes, 
furnish  like  instances  of  longitudinal  union.  In  most  fishes, 
and  in  reptiles  that  have  no  liniba,  none  of  the  vertebrEB 
coalesce.  In  most  mammals  and  in  birds,  a  variable  num- 
ber of  vertebrra  become  fused  together  to  form  the  sacrum  j 
and  in  the  higher  apes  and  in  man,  the  caudal  vertebrES 
also  lose  their  separate  individualities  in  a  single  oa 
eoccygis.  That  which  we  may  distinguish  as  trane- 

veree  integtation,  is  well  illustrated  among  the  Annulosa  in 
the  development  of  the  nervous  system.  Leaving  out  those 
most  degraded  forms  which  do  not  present  distinct  ganglia, 
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it  13  to  be  observed  that  the  lower  onnolose  animals,  in  com- 
mon with  the  larrie  of  the  higher,  are  severally  characterized 
by  a  doable  chain  of  ganglia  ronning  from  end  to  end  of 
the  body ;  while  in  the  more  perfectly-formed  aamolose 
tuimals,  thia  doable  chain  becomes  united  into  a  single 
chain.  Mr.  Newport  baa  described  the  coarse  of  this  con- 
centration as  exhibited  in  insects ;  and  by  Rathke  it  has  been 
traced  in  crustaceans.  Daring  the  early  st^^  of  the 
AstacuB  fiuviatilia,  or  common  cray-fish,  there  is  a  pair  of 
separate  ganglia  to  each  ring.  Of  the  fourteen  pairs  be- 
longing to  the  head  and  thorax,  the  three  pairs  in  advance 
of  the  month  consolidate  into  one  mass  to  form  the  brun,  or 
ceph^c  gangbon.  Meanwhile,  out  of  the  remainder,  the 
first  six  pairs  severally  anite  in  the  median  line,  while  the 
rest  remain  more  or  less  separate.  Of  these  six  doable 
ganglia  thus  formed,  the  anterior  four  coalesce  into  one 
massjtheremaining  two  coalesce  into  another  mass;  and  then 
these  two  masses  coalesce  into  one.  Here  we  see  longitudi- 
nal and  transverse  integration  going  on  simoltaneonsly;  and 
in  the  highest  crustaceans  they  are  both  carried  still  far- 
ther. The  Vertebrata  clearly  exhibit  transverse  integration 
in  the  development  of  the  generative  system.  The  lowest 
mammals — the  Monotremata — in  common  with  birds ,  to  which 
theyaro  in  many  respects  allied,  have  oviducts  which  to- 
wards their  lower  extremities  are  dilated  into  cavities,  sever- 
ally performing  in  an  imperfect  way  the  function  of  a  ntems. 
*'  In  the  Maraapialia  there  is  a  closer  approximation  of  tbe 
two  lateral  seta  of  organs  on  the  median  line ;  for  the  ovi- 
ducts converge  towards  one  another  and  meet  (without 
coalescing)  on  the  median  line ;  so  that  their  uterine  dilata- 
tions are  in  contact  with  eacb  other,  forming  a  true  '  double 
uterus.'  ...  As  we  ascend  the  series  of  '  placental '  mam- 
mals, we  find  the  lateral  coalescence  becoming  more  and 
more  complete.  ...  In  many  of  the  RodeiUia  the  nterns 
still  remains  completely  divided  into  two  lateral  halves ; 
whilst  in  others  these  coalesce  at  their  lower  portions,  form- 
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11^  a  radiment  of  the  trae  'body'  of  the  ntems  in  the 
hnman  sabject.  Tbia  part  increases  at  the  expense  of  the 
lateral  'comna'  in  the  higher  herbirora  and  camiTora;  bnt 
even  10  the  lower  qoadmmans  the  atems  is  somewhat  cleft 
at  its  Bummit.'^* 

Under  the  head  of  organic  integrations,  there  remain  to 
be  noted  some  which  do  not  occur  within  the  limits  of  one 
orgimiam,  and  which  only  in  an  indirect  way  involve  con- 
centration of  matter  and  dissipation  of  motion.  These  are 
the  integrationB  by  which  organisms  are  made  dependent  on 
one  another.  We  may  set  down  two  kinds  of  them — those 
which  occur  within  the  same  species,  and  those  which  occnr 
among  different  specie.  More  or  less  of  the  gre-  t 

garions  tendency  is  general  in  animals;  and  when  it  isj 
marked,  there  is,  in  addition  to  simple  aggregation,  a  certain  I 
degree  of  combination.  Creatures  that  hnnt  in  packs,  or ' 
that  have  sentinels,  or  that  are  governed  by  leaders,  form  ^ 
bodies  partially  united  by  co-operation.  Among  polygtunons  i 
mammals  and  birds  this  mntual  dependence  is  closer ;  and  \ 
the  soci^  insects  show  us  assemblages  of  individuals  of  a 
still  more  consolidated  character:  some  of  them  having  ' 
carried  the  consolidation  so  iar  that  the  individuals  cannot 
exist  if  separated.  How  oi^;anisms  in  general  are 

mntnally  dependent,  and  in  that  sense  integrated,  we  shall  | 
see   on    remembering — first,   that   while   all   animals    lire  I 
directly  or  indirectly  on  plants,  plants  live  on  the  carbonic  • 
acid  excreted  by  animals  j  second,  that  among  animals  the 
flesh-eaters  cannot  exist  without  the  plant-eatera ;  third, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  plants  can  continue  their  respec- 
tive races  ouly  by  the  help  of  insects,  and  that  in  many 
cases  particular  plants  need  particular  insects.    Without 
detailing  the  more  complex  connexions,  which  Mr.  Darwin 
has  so  beantifolly  illustrated,  it  will  sof&ce  to  say  that  the 
Flora  and  Fauna  in  each  habitat,  constitute  an  aggregate 

'  Cwprntai'i  Frin.  of  Oomp.  Fhya.,  p.  617. 
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BO  &r  .integrated  tliat  many  of  its  apeciea  die  oot  if  placed 
amid  the  plauta  and  animalB  of  another  habitat.  And  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  this  integration,  too,  increases  as 
organic  evolution  progresses. 

,  §  111.  The  phenomena  set  down  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph are  introductory  to  others  of  a  higher  order,  with 
■which  they  ought,  perhaps,  in  etrictnesa,  to  be  grouped — 
phenomena  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  may  term 
super<organic.     Inorganio  bodies  present  ns  with  certain 

'  facts.  Certain  other  facts,  mostly  of  a  more  involved  kind, 
are.presented  by  organic  bodies.  There  remain  yet  fhrtberi 
&cts,  not  presented  by  any  organic  body  taken  singly ;  batl 
which  result  from  the  actions  of  aggregated  organic  bodies  I 
on  one  another  and  on  inorganic  bodies.  Though  pheno- 
mena of  this  order  are,  as  we  see,  foreshadowed  among  in- 
ferior oi^aoisms,  they  become  so  extremely  conspicuous  in ,' 
mankind  as  socially  united,  that  practically  we  may  consider 
them  to  commence  here. 

In  the  social  organism  integrative  changes  are  clearly  and. 
abundantly  exemplified.  Uncivilized  societies  display  them  j 
when  tsandering  bmilies,  such  as  we  see  among  Boahnlen,  | 
join  into  tribes  of  considerable  numbers.  A  further  pro- ' 
gress  of  like  nature  is  everywhere  manifested  in  the  sabjii- 
gation  of  weaker  tribes  by  stronger  ones ;  and  in  the  sub- 
ordination of  their  respective  chie&  to  the  conijuering  chief. 
The  combinations  thus  resulting,  which,  among  aboriginal 
races,  are  being  continually  formed  and  continually  broken 
up,  become,  among  superior  races,  relatively  permanent.  If 
we  trace  the  stages  through  which  our  own  society,  or  any 
adjacent  one,  has  passed,  we  see  this  unification  &om  time 
to  time  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  and  gEuniog  in  stability. 
The  aggregation  of  juniors  and  the  children  of  junitn^  under 
elders  and  the  children  of  elders ;  the  consequent  establish- 
ment of  groups  of  vassals  bound  to  their  respective  nobles  ; 
the  subsequent  subordination  of  groups  of  inf^or  noblea 
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to  dukes  or  earls ;  and  tlie  still  later  growth  of  the  Idngly 
power  over  dakes  and  earls ;  are  bo  many  instances  of  in- 
creasing consolidation.  This  process  throngh  which  petty 
tenures  are  aggregated  in  feuds,  feuds  into  provinces,  pro- 
vinces into  kingdoms,  and  finally  contignous  kingdoms  into 
a  single  one,  slowly  completes  itself  by  destroyii^  the  ori- 
ginal lines  of  demarcation.  And  it  may  he  further  remarked 
of  the  European  nations  as  a  whole,  that  in  the  tendency  to 
form  alliances  more  or  less  lasting,  in  the  restraining  influ- 
ences exercised  by  the  several  governments  over  one  another, 
in  the  system,  now  becoming  customary,  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes  by  congresses,  as  well  as  in  the  breaking 
down  of  commercial  barriers  and  the  increasing  facilities  of  ^ 
communication,  we  may  trace  the  beginnings  of  a  European  pf^^*""^^ 
federation — a  still  larger  integration  than  any  now  esta-  -  ,  "**- 
blished. 

Bat  it  is  not  only  in  these  external  unions  of  groaps  with 
groups,  and  of  the  compound  groups  with  one  another,  that 
the  general  law  is  exemplified.  It  is  exemplified  also  in  ' 
unions  that  take  place  internally,  as  the  groups  become  . 
more  highly  organized.  There  are  two  orders  of  these, 
which  may  be  broadly  distinguished  as  regulative  and 
operative.  A  civilized  society  is  made  nnlike  a  ' 

barbarous  one  by  the-  establishment  of  regulative  classes —  [ 
governmental,  administrative,  military,  ecclesiastical,  legal, 
&c.,  which,  while  they  have  their  several  special  bonds  of 
onion,  constituting  them  sub-classes,  are  also  held  together 
as  a  general  class  by  a  certain  community  of  privileges, 
of  blood,  of  education,  of  intercourse.  In  some  societies, 
fully  developed  after  their  particular  types,  this  con- 
solidation into  castes,  and  this  union  among  the  upper 
castes  by  separation  from  the  lower,  eventually  grow 
very  decided:  to  be  afterwards  rendered  less  decided, 
only  in  cases  of  social  metamorphosis  caused  by  the  in- 
dustrial regime.  Tbe  integrations  that  accompany  i 
the  operative  or  industrial  organization,   later  in  origin,    I 
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on  not  mtnij  of  &m  isditvct  kind,  bat  the^  are  also  direct 
I  —they  show  as  physici^  approaoL.  We  liave  integrations 
conBeqnentoa  tibe  simple  growth  of  adjacent  parts  perform- 
JJ  ing  like  fanotitnis ;  as,  for  ioatanoe,  the  janction  of  Man- 
chester with  its  calioo-wefffiDg  ai^nrba.  We  have  other 
integrations  that  arise  wlten,  oat  of  several  places  producing 
a  particolar  commodity,  one  monopolizing  more  and  more  of 
the  bnsinesB,  draws  to  it  masters  and  workers,  and  leaves 
the  other  places  to  dwindle ;  ae  witness  the  growth  of  the 
Yorkshire  cloth-districts  at  the  expense  of  those  in  the  West 
of  EIngland ;  or  the  absorption  by  Stafibrdshire  of  the  pot- 
teiy-mann&otnre,  and  tiie  consequent  decay  of  the  esta- 
bliahmenta  tiiat  once  flonrished  at  Derby  and  elsewhere. 
We  have  those  more  special  integrations  that  arise  within 
the  same  city;  whence  resnlt  the  concentration  of  publishers 
in  Paternoster  Rowj  of  corn-merchants  about  Mark  lane,  of 
civil  engineers  in  Great  Qeorge  Street,  of  bankers  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.  Indnsixial  oombinationB  that  consist,  not  in  tUtB 
approximation  or  fusion  of  puis,  but  in  the  establishment 
of  oommon  centres  of  connexion,  are  exhibited  in  iiio  Bank 
clearing-house  and  the  Railway  dearing-honse.  While  of 
yet  another  species  are  tliose  onions  which  bring  into  rela- 
tion, the  more  or  less  dispersed  citizens  who  are  occupied  in 
like  ways ;  as  traders  axe  brought  by  &a  Exchange,  and  ae 
are  professional  men  by  institutes  like  t^se  of  Civil  Engi* 
neers.  Architects,  &a. 

At  first  sight  these  seem  to  be  the  last  of  our  instances. 
Having  followed  np  the  general  law  to  social  a^regates, 
there  apparently  remain  no  other  aggregates  to  which  it  can 
apply.  This  however  is  not  tme.  Among  what  we  have^ 
above  distinguished  as  super-organic  phenomena,  we  shall, 
find  eondiy  groups  of  very  remarkable  and  interesting 
illustrations.  Though  evolution  of  the  various  products  of 
human  activities  cannot  be  said  directly  to  exemplify  the 
integration  of  matter  and  dissipation  of  motion,  yet  they 
exemplify  it  indirectly.    For  tlie  progress  of  Language,  o£\ 
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Science,  aaid  of  the  Arte,  indnstriftl  and  sesthetio,  is  an  ob^ 
jecfciTe  register  of  subjective  changes.  Alterations  oS  atrac- 
tare  in  human  beings,  and  concomituit  alterations  of  strao- 
tore  in  aggregates  of  human  beings,  jointly  prodoce  corre- 
sponding alterations  of  stracture  in  all  those  things  which 
hanianity  creates.  As  in  the  changed  impress  on  the  wctx, 
we  read  a  change  in  the  seal ;  so  in  the  integrations  of  ad- 
vancing Language,  Science,  and  Art,  we  see  reflected  cer- 
tain integrations  of  adrancuig  hnman  stmctore,  individual 
and  social.     A  section  most  be  devoted  to  each  gronp. 

§112.  Among  nncivilized  races,  the  many  syllabled  names 
used  for  not  nnoommon  objects,  as  well  as  the  descriptiTe 
character  of  proper  names,  show  ns  that  the  words  nsed 
for  the  Ie88-&miliar  things  are  formed  by  compounding 
the  words  nsed  for  the  more-familiar  things.  This  process  ' 
of  composition  is  sometimes  found  in  its  incipient  st^e — a 
stage  in  which  the  component  words  are  temporarily  united 
to  signify  some  nn-named  object,  and,  &om  lack  of  frequent 
nse,  do  not  permanently  cohere.  Bat  in  the  majority  of  i 
inferior 'languages,  the  process  of  "  agprlntination."  as  it  I 
is  called,  has  gone  far  enough  to  produce  considerable 
stability  in  the  oompoond  words :  there  is  a  manifest  inte- 
gration. How  small  is  the  degree  of  this  integration,  how- 
ever, when  compared  with  that  reached  in  well-developed 
lai^fiuges,  is  shown  both  by  the  great  length  of  tho  compound 
words  nsed  for  things  and  acts  of  constant  occurrence,  end 
by  the  separabteness  of  their  elemouta.  Certain  North- 
Americcui  tongues  illustrate  this  very  well.  In  a  Bicaree 
vocabulary  extending  to  fifty  names  of  common  objects, 
which  in  Englishar^  nearly  all  expressed  by  single  syllables, 
there  is  not  one  monosyllabic  word ;  and  in  the  nearly-allied 
Torabulary  of  the  Pawnees,  the  names  for  these  same  com- 
mon objects  are  monosyllabic  in  but  two  instances.  Things 
so  faTnilifty  to  theso  hunting  tribes  as  dog  and  b<yw,  are,  in 
the  Pawnee  langnage,  athakUh  and  teoragish  ;  the  haaduad 
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the  eyes  are  respectirely  ikshseree  and  Iceereehoo  ;  for  day  ttft 
term  is  tkaJcoorooeeakairet,  and  for  devil  it  is  tsdheekthkakoiy 
rtUwah  J  wHle  the  nnmerals  are  composed  of  &om  two  syl- 
lables up  to  five,  and  in  Ricaree  np  to  seven.  That 
the  great  length  of  these  fftTnilinr  words  implies  a  low  degree 
-  of  development,  and  that  in  the  formation  of  higher  lan- 
guages ont  of  lower  there  is  a  prc^fressive  integration,  which 
reduces  the  polysyllables  to  dissyllables  and  monosyllables^ 
is  an  inference  confirmed  by  the  history  of  our  own  language. 
Anglo-Saxon  eteorra  has  been  in  course  of  time  consolidated 
into  English  ttar,  mona  into  moon,  and  nama  into  name. 
The  transition  through  the  intermediate  semi-Saxon  is  clearly 
traceable.  Suim  became  in  semi-Saxon  eune,  and  in  Eng- 
lish gon :  .the  final  e  of  tune  being  an  evanescent  form  of  the 
original  n.  The  change  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  plural,  formed 
by  the  distinct  syllable  aa,  to  our  plnralformed  by  the  appended 
consonant  s,  shows  us  the  same  thing :  imtthaa  in  becom- 
ing smitha,  and  endaa  in  becoming  etida,  illastrate  pro- 
gressive coalescence.  So,  too,  does  the  disappearance  of  the 
terminal  an  in  the  infinitive  mood  of  verbs ;  as  shown  in  the 
transition  icom  the  Anglo-Saxon  euman  to  the  aemi-Saxoa 
eumme,  and  to  the  English  atme.  Moreover  the  process  has 
been  slowly  going  on,  even  since  what  we  distinguish  as  Eng-  ' 
lish  was  formed.  In  EUzaheth's  time,  verbs  were  still  very 
frequently  ploralized  by  the  addition  of  en — we  tell  was  we 
tellen;  and  in  some  roral  districts  this  form  of  speech  nay 
even  now  be  heard.  Jn  like  manner  the  terminal  ed  of  the 
past  tense,  has  united  with  the  word  it  modifies.  Bum-ed 
has  in  pronunciation  become  burnt;  and  even  in  writing  the 
terminal  t  hae  in  some  cases  taken  the  place  of  the  ed.  Only 
where  antique  forms  in  general  axe  adhered  to,  as  in  the 
church-service,  is  the  distinctness  of  this  inflection  stiJl 
maintained.  Further,  we  see  that  the  compound  vowels  have 
been  in  many  cases  fused  into  single  vowels.  That  in  bread 
the  e  and  a  were  originally  both  sounded,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  tiliat  they  are  still  so  sounded  in  parts  where  old  habits 
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linger.  "Wb,  however,  have  contracted  the  pronimciation 
into  bred;  and  we  have  made  like  changes  in  many  other 
common  words.  Lastly,  let  it  be  noted  that  where  the  tee- 
qnency  of  repetition  is  greatest,  the  process  ia  carried 
farthest;  as  instance  the  contraction  of  lord  (originally 
laford)  into  hid  in  the  months  of  Bamatera;  and,  still  better, 
the  coalescence  of  God  be  with  you  into  Good  bye. 

Besides  exhibiting  in  this  way  the  integrative  process. 
Language  eqnaQy  exhibits  it  throtighont  all  grammatical 
development.  The  lowest  kinds  of  human  speech,  having 
merely  nonns  and  verbs  without  infections  to  them,  mani-  , 
festly  permit  no  such  close  union  of  the  elements  of  a  pro- 
position as  results  when  the  relations  are  marked  either  by 
inflections  or  by  ijonnective  words.  Such  speech  is  neces-  \ 
sarily  what  we  significantly  call  "incoherent."  To  a  con-  i 
siderable  extent,  incoherence  is  seen  in  the  Chinese  language. 
"  If,  instead  of  saying  I  go  to  London,  figs  come  from  Turkey, 
the  sun  shiitea  throagh  the  air,  we  said,  I  go  end  LoiiAon, 
figs  come  origin  Twrkey,  the  sun  shines  passage  air,  we  should 
discourse  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese."  From  this 
"  aptotic"  form,  there  is  clear  evidence  of  a  transition,  by 
coalescence,  to  a  form  in  which  the  connexions  of  words  are 
expressed  by  the  addition  to  themof  certain  inflectionalwords. 
"In  Languages  like  the  Chinese,"  remarks  Dr.  Latham,  "the 
separate  words  most  in  use  to  express  relation  may  become 
adjuncts  or  annexes."  To  this  he  adds  the  fact  that  "  the 
numerous  inflexional  languages  fall  into  two  classes.  In  one, 
the  inflexions  have  no  appearance  of  having  been  separate 
words.  In  tho  other,  their  origin  as  separate  words  is  de- 
monstrable." Prom  which  the  inference  drawn  is,  that  the 
"aptotic"  languages,  by  the  more  and  more  constant  use 
of  adjuncts,  gave  rise  to  the  "agglutinate"  languages,  or 
those  in  which  the  original  separateness  of  the  inflexional 
parts  can  be  traced ;  and  that  out  of  these,  by  further  use, 
arose  the  "  amalgamate "  languages,  or  those  in  which  tho 
original  separateness  of  the  inflexional  parts  can  no  longer 
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be  traced.  Strongly  corroboratiTG  of  ibis  inference 

is  the  nnqneetionable  fact,  that  by  sncb  a  process  there  have 
grown  oat  of  the  amalgamate  languages,  the  "  anaptotic " 
langaagea ;  of  which  onr  own  ia  the  most  perfect  example 
— ^langnagea  in  whichj  by  further  consolidation,  inflexions 
have  almost  disappeared,  while,  to  express  the  verbal  rela- 
tions, certain  new  kinds  of  words  have  been  developed. 
When  we  see  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflexions  gradoally  lost  by 
contraction  during  the  development  of  Ei^lish,  and,  tiiongb 
to  a  less  degree,  the  Latin  inflexions  dwindling  away  during 
Uie  development  of  French,  we  cannot  deny  that  grammati- 
cal stmctare  is  modified  by  integration ;  and  seeing  how 
clearly  the  earlier  stages  of  grammatical  stmGtnre  ai«  ex- 
plained by  it,  we  can  scarcely  donbt  that  it  has  been  going 
on  from  the  first. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  this  integration,  is  the 
extent  to  which  integration  of  another  order  is  carried. 
Aptotic  languages  are,  as  already  pointed  oat,  necessarily 
incoherent — the  elements  of  a  proposition  cannot  be  com- 
pletely tied  into  a  whole.  But  as  fast  as  coalescence  prO- 
dnces  inflected  words,  it  becomes  possible  to  unite  them 
inte  sentences  of  which  the  parts  are  so  mntnally  dependent 
that  no  considerable  change  can  be  made  without  destroying 
the  meaning.  Yet  a  farther  stage  in  this  process  may  be 
noted.  After  the  development  of  those  grammatical  forms 
which  make  definite  statements  possible,  we  do  not  at  first 
find  them  used  to  express  anything  beyond  statemento  of  a 
simple  kind.  A  single  sobject  with  a  single  predicate,  ac- 
companied by  bat  few  qualifying  terms,  are  osoally  all.  If 
we  compare,  for  instance,  the  Hebrew  scriptnrea  with  writ- 
ings of  modem  timee,  a  marked  difference  of  aggregation 
among  the  groups  of  words,  is  visible.  In  the  number  of 
subordinate  {oopositions  which  accompany  the  principal 
one;  in  the  various  complements  to  subjects  tmd  predicates; 
and  in  the  numerous  qu^ifying  claoses — all  of  them  united 
into  one  complex  whole — ^many  sentonces  in  modem  com- 
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positiions  ezliibit  a  degree  of  integration  not  to  be  fo\mA  ii 


§  113.  The  iiiatory  of  Science  presents  facta  of  the  same 
meaning  at  every  step.  Indeed  the  integnttioQ  of  groaps, 
of  like  entities  and  like  relations,  may  be  said  to  conatitnte 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  scientific  progress.  A  glance 
at  the  dassificatoiy  sciences,  shows  as  that  the  confused 
incoherent  aggregations  which  the  vulgar  make  of  natural 
objects,  are  gradually  ruidered  complete  and  compact,  and 
bound  up  into  gronps  within  groups.  While,  instead  of 
considering  all  marine  creatures  as  fish,  shell-fish,  and  jelly- 
fish, Zoology  establishes  divisions  and  sub-divisions  underi 
the  heads  VertebT(Ua,  Animlosa,  MoUasca,  &o. ;  and  while,] 
in  place  of  the  wide  and  vague  assemblage  popularly  de-l- 
scribed  as  "  creeping  things,"  it  makes  the  specific  classes! 
Annelida,  Myriopoda,  Insecta,  ATOchmda;  it  simmltanoously 
gives  to  these  an  increasing  consolidation.  The  several 
orders  and  genera  of  which  each  consists,  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  affinities  and  tied  together  under  common 
definitions ;  at  the  same  time  that,  by  extended  observation 
and  rigorous  criticism,  the  previously  unknown  and  un- 
determined forms  are  integrated  with  their  respective  con- 
geners. Nor  is  the  process  less  clearly  manifested 
in  those  sciences  which  have  for  their  subject-matter,  not 
classified  objects  but  classified  relations.  Under  one  of  its 
chief  aspects,  scientific  advance  is  the  advajiw^^generaliza- 
tJoEj^ana  generalizing  is  uniting^iuto  groups  all  like  co- 
existencies  and  sequences  among  phenomena.  The  colliga- 
tion of  many  concrete  relations  into  a  generalization  of 
the  lowest  order,  exemplifies  this  principle  in  its  simplest 
form ;  and  it  is  ^i^ain  exemplified  in  a  more  complex  form 
by  the  colligation  of  these  lowest  generalizations  into  higher 
ones,  and  these  into  still  higher  ones.  Year  by  year  are 
established  certain  connexion^  unong  orders  of  phenomena 
that  appear  nnallied ;  and  these  connexions,  multiplying  and 
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strengtlienmg,  gradually  bring  the  seemingly  nnaUied 
orders  nnder  a  common  bond.  When,  for  example, 
Bnmboldt  quotes  the  saying  of  the  Swisa — "  it  is  going  to 
rain  because  we  hear  the  murmur  of  the  torrents  nearer,'* — 
when  he  remarks  the  relation  between  this  and  an  observa- 
tion of  hia  own,  that  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco  are  heard 
at  a  greater  distance  by  night  than  by  day — ^when  he  notes 
the  essential  parallelism  existing  between  these  facts  anA 
the  fact  that  the  unnanal  visibility  of  remote  objects 
IB  also  an  indication  of  coming  rain — and  when  he 
points  out  that  the  common  cause  of  these  variations  is  the 
smaller  hindrance  offered  to  the  passage  of  both  light  and 
sound,  by  media  which  are  comparatively  homogeneous, 
either  in  temperatnre  or  hygrometrio  state;  he  helps  in 
brining  onder  one  generalization  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  lihose  of  sound.  ^Ixperiment  having  shown  that  these 
conform  to  like  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction,  the  conclu- 
aion  that  they  ore  both  produced  by  undulations  gaius  pro- 
bability: there  is  an  incipient  integration  of  two  great  orders 
of  phenomena,  between  which  no  connexion  was  suspected  in 
times  past.  A  still  more  decided  integration  has  been  of  late 
taking  place  between  the  once  independent  sub-sciences  of 
Electricity,  Magnetism,  uid  Light. 

The  process  will  manifestly  be  carried  much  farther..  Snch 
propositions  as  those  set  forth  in  preceding  chapters,  on 
"The  Persistence  of  Force,"  "The  Tran^Tormation  and 
Equivalence  of  Forces,"  "  The  Direction  of  Motion,"  and 
"  The  Rhythm  of  Motion,"  unite  within  single  bonds  phe- 
nomena belonging  to  all  orders  of  existences.  And  if  there 
is  such  a  Uiing  as  that  which  we  here  understand  by 
Philosophy,  there  must  eventually  be  reached  a  muTersal 
integration. 

§  114.  Nor  do  the  industrial  and  teathetio  Arts  fail  to 
supply  ns  with  equally  conclasive  evidence.  The  progress'' 
from  rude  >DiaIl,  and  simple  tools,  to  perfect,  complex,  and 
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lai^  macIuneSj  is  a  progress  in  integration.  Among  wliat  | 
are  classed  as  the  mechanical  powers,  the  advance  &om  the 
lever  to  the  wheel-^id-axle  is  an  advance  &om  a  simple  \ 
agent  to  an  agent  made  up  of  several  simple  ones.  On  com- 
paring the  wheel-and-axle,  or  any  cf  the  machines  nsed  in 
early  times  with  those  nsed  now^  we  see  fihat  in  each  of  onr 
machines  several  of  the  primitive  machines  are  united  into 
one.  A  modem  apparatus  for  spinning  or  weaving,  for 
making  stockings  or  lace,  contains  not  simply  a  lever,  an  in- 
clined plane,  a  screw,  a  wheel-and-axle,  joined  together  j  bnt 
several  of  each  integrated  into  one  -whole.  Again,  io  early 
ages,  when  horse-power  and  man-power  were  alone  em- 
ployed,  the  motive  agent  was  not  bound  np  with  the  tool 
moved ;  bnt  the  two  have  now  become  in  many  cases  fdsed 
together.  The  fire-box  and  boiler  of  a  locomotive  are  com- 
bined with  the  macliinery  which  the  eteam  works.  A  still 
more  extensive  integration  is  exhibited  in  every  &otory. 
Here  we  find  a  ]aTg0  nnmber  of  complicated  machines, 
all  connected  by  driving  shafts  with  the  same  steam-engine 
— all  nnited  with  it  into  one  vast  apptu^tos. 

Contrast  the  moral  decorations  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  with  modem  historical  paintings,  and  there 
becomes  manifest  a  great  advance  in  onity  of  composition^ 
in  the  subordination  of  the  parts  to  the  whole.  One  of 
these  ancient  frescoes  is,  in  tmth,  made  np  of  a  nnmber  ol 
pictures  that  have  little  mutual  dependence.  The  several 
figures  of  which  each  group  consists,  show  very  imperfectly 
by  their  attitudes,  and  not  at  all  by  their  expressions,  the 
relations  in  Which  they  stand  to  each  other:  the  respective 
groups  might  be  separated  with  bat  little  loss  of  meaning ; 
and  the  centre  of  chief  interest,  which  should  link  all  parts 
together,  is  often  inconspicuous.  The  same  trait  may  be  i 
noted  in  the  tapestries  of  medieval  days.  Eepresea^g  \ 
perhaps  a  hunting  scene,  one  of  these  contains  men,  horses,  ] 
dogs,  beasts,  birds,  trees,  and  flowers,  miscellaneously  dis- 
persed:  the  living  objects  being  variously  ocoupied,  and 
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mostly  vith  no  apparent  Conacioosness  of  eaolL  other's  proxi- 
mity. Bat  in  the  paintinga  since  prodoced,  &iilty  aa  many 
of  them  are  in  thia  respect,  there  is  always  a  more  or  less 
distinct  co-ordination  of  parts — an  arrangement  of  atti- 
tudes, ezpressionsj  lights,  and  oolonrs,  snch  as  to  combine 
the  pictnre  into  an  organic  whole;  and  the  success  with 
which  onity  of  effect  is  educed  from  variety  of  components, 
is  a  chief  test  of  merit. 

In  mosic,  progressive  integration  is  displayed  ix  still 
more  namerons  ways.  The  simple  cadence  embracii^  bnt 
a  few  notes,  which  in  the  chants  of  aav^es  is  monotonoasly 
repeated,  becomes,  among  civilized  races,  a  long  series  of 
di£ferent  mnsical  phrases  combined  into  one  whole ;  and  so 
complete  is  the  integration,  that  the  melody  cannot  be 
broken  off  in  the  middle,  nor  shorn  of  its  final  note,  withont 
giving  na  a  painful  sense  of  incompleteness.  When  to  the 
air,  a  bass,  a  tenor,  and  an  alto  are  added ;  and  when  to  the 
harmony  of  different  voice-parts  there  is  added  an  accom- 
panimentj  we  see  exemplified  integrations  of  another  order, 
which  grow  gradoally  more  elaborate.  And  the  process  is 
carried  a  stage  higher  when  these  complex  solos,  concerted 
pieces,  choruses,  and  orchestral  effects,  are  combined  into 
the  vast  ensemble  of  a  mnsical  drama ;  of  which,  be  it  re- 
membered, the  artistic  perfection  largely  consists  in  the 
subordination  of  the  particolar  efiects  to  the  total  eflTect. 

Once  more  the  Arts  of  literary  delineation,  narrative  and 
dramatic,  furnish  us  with  parallel  illustrations.  The  tales 
of  primitive  times,  like  thoso  with  which  the  story-tellers  of 
the  East  still  daily  amuse  their  listeners,  are  made  up  of 
successive  occnrrences  that  are  not  only  in  themselves  un- 
natoral,  bat  have  no  natural  connexion :  they  are  but  bo 
many  separate  adventures  pat  together  without  necessary 
sequence.  But  in  a  good  modem  work  of  im^nation,  the 
events  are  the  proper  products  of  the  characters  working 
under  given  conditions ;  and  cannot  at  will  be  changed  in 
their  order  or  kind,  withont  injuring  or  destroying  the 
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genentl  effbcb.  Fnrtlier,  the  characters  themBelvea,  which 
in  early  fictions  play  their  respective  parts  withoat  show- 
ing how  their  minds  are  modified  by  one  another  or  by 
the  €iTent8,  are  now  presented  to  as  as  lield  together  by 
complex  moral  relations,  and-  as  acting  and  re-acting  npon 
one  another'a  natures. 

§  115.  Iivolatton  then,  under  its  primary  aspect,  is  a  A 
change  from   a   less   coherent  form  to  a   more   coherent      j 
form,  consequent  on  the  dissipation  of  motion  and  integra-      / 
tion  of  matter.    This  is  the  nniversal  process  throngh  which    /' 
sensible  eriat«nces,  indiridually  and  as  a  whole,  pass  during  ^ 
the  ascending  halves  of  their  histories.     This  proves  to  be 
a  character  displayed  equally  in  those  earliest  changes  which 
the  Universe  at  large  is  supposed  to  have  undergone,  and  in 
those  latest  changes  which  we  trace  in  society  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  social  life.     And  throughout,  the  unification  pro- 
ceeds in  several  ways  simultaneously. 

Alike  dming  the  evolution  of  the  Solar  System,  of  a 
planet,  of  an  organism,  of  a  nation,  there  is  progressive 
aj^pregation  of  the  entire  mass.     This  may  be  shown  by  the 
increasing  density  of  the  matter  already  contained  in  it ;  or   i 
by  the  drawing  into  it  of  matter  that  was  before  separate ;    | 
or  by  both.    But  in  any  case  it  implies  a  loss  of  relative  mo- 
tion. At  the  same  tirae,  the  parts  into  which  the  mass 
has  divided,  sever^y  consolidate  in  like  manner.     We  see 
this  in  that  formation  of  planets  and  satellites  which  has 
gone  on  along  with  the  concentratioa  of  the  nebula  out  of 
which  the  Solar  System  originated ;  we  see  it  in  the  growth 
of  separate  organs   that  advances,  $wri  pasmi,   with  the 
growth  of   each    orgaoism ;    we   see  it  in   that   rise    of 
special  industrial    centres    and    special  masses   of  popu- 
lation, which   is   associated  with  the  rise  of  each  society. 
Always    more    or    less    of   local  integration  accompanies      // 
the  general  integration.  And  then,  beyond  the     I,' 
increased  cl<»enes3  of  jnzta-positioi^  among  the  compo- 
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nenta  of  the  whole,  and  among  the  componeitts  of  each  part, 
there  is  increased  closeness  of  combiiiation  among  the 
parts,  prodacing  matnaj  dependence  of  them.  Dimly  fore- 
shadowed as  this  mntoal  dependence  ia  in  inoi^nic  exist- 
ences, both  celestial  and  terrestrial,  it  becomes  distinct  in 
organic  and  super-organic  existoncea.  From  the  lowest 
living  forma  npwarda,  the  degree  of  development  is  marked 
by  the  degree  in  which  the  several  parts  constitute  a  co- 
operative assemblage.  The  advance  from  those  creatures 
which  live  on  in  each  part  when  cub  to  pieces,  np  to  those 
creatures  which  cannot  lose  any  considerable  part  without 
death,  nor  any  inconsiderable  purt  without  great  constita- 
tional  disturbance,  is  an  advance  to  creatures  which,  whilo 
more  integrated  in  respect  to  their  solidification,  are  also 
more  integrated  as  consisting  of  organs  that  live  for  and  by 
each  other.  The  like  contract  between  undeveloped  and  de- 
veloped societies,  need  not  be  shown  in  detail :  the  ever-in- 
creasing co-ordination  of  parts,  is  conspicuous  to  all.  And 
it  must  suffice  just  to  indicate  that  the  same  thing  holds  true 
of  social  products  :  aa,  for  instance,  of  Science ;  which  has 
become  highly  integrated  not  only  in  the  sense  that  each 
division  is  made  up  of  mutually-dependent  propositions,  but 
in  the  sense  that  the  several  diviaiona  are  matually  de- 
pendent— cannot  carry  on  their  respective  investigations 
without  aid  from  one  another. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  LAW  OP  ETOLDTIOS  CONTINUED. 

§  116.  Changes  great  in  their  amoants  and  various  in 
their  kinds,  which  accompany  those  dealt  with  in  the  last 
chapter,  have  thus  far  heen  wholly  ignored — or,  if  tacitly 
recognized,  hare  not  been  avowedly  recognized.  Integration 
of  each  whole  has  been  described  as  taking  place  simnl- 
toneoosly  with  integration  of  each  of  the  parts  into  which  the 
whole  divides  itself.  Bnt  how  comes  each  whole  to  divide  itself 
into  parts  ?  This  is  a  transformation  more  remarkable  than 
the  passage  of  the  whole  &om  an  incoherent  to  a  coherent 
state;  and  a  formula  which  says  nothing  abont  it  omits  more 
than  half  the  phenomena  to  he  formulated. 

This  lai^r  half  of  the  phenomena  we  have  now  to  treat. 
In  this  chapter  we  are  concerned  with  those  secondary  re- 
distribntions  of  matter  and  motion  that  go  on  along  with 
the  primary  re-distribution.  We  saw  that  while  in  very 
incoherent  aggregates,  secondary  re-distributions  prodnce 
bnt  evanescent  results,  in  aggregates  that  reach  and  main- 
tain a  certain  medium  state,  neither  very  incoherent  nor 
very  coherent,  results  of  a  relatively  persistent  character  are 
produced — structural  modifications.  And  our  next  inqniry 
must  be — What  is  the  universal  expression  for  these  atmo- 
toral  modificationB  ? 

Already  an  implied  answer  has  been  given  by  the  title — 
Compound  Evolution.  Alreai^  in  distingaishing  as  simple 
Evolution,  that  integration  of  matter  and  dissipation  of  mo- 
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Hon  wiach  is  anaccompanied  by  secondary  re-distribntioiis, 
it  lias  been  tacitly  asserted  that  wliere  secondary  re-diatri- 
butiona  occur,  complexity  arises.  Obvioualy  if,  while  there 
has  gone  on  a  transformation  of  the  incoherent  into  the  co- 
herent, there  hare  gone  on  other  transformationB,  the  mass, 
instead  of  remaining  nniform,  most  have  become  mnltdfbrm. 
The  proposition  is  an  identical  one.  To  say  that  the" 
primary  re-distribution  is  accompanied  by  secondary  re-dia- 
tribationa,  is  to  say  that  along  with  the  change  from  a 
diffused  to  a  concentrated  state,  there  goes  on  a  change  &ora 
a  homogeneous  state  to  a  heterogeneous  state.  The  com> 
ponents  of  the  mass  while  they  become  integrated  also 
become  differentiated.* 

This,  then,  is  the  second  aspect  under  which  we  have  to 
study  Evolution.  As,  in  the  last  chapter,  we  contemplated 
existences  of  all  orders  as  displaying  progressive  integmtdon; 
so,  in  this  chapter,  we  have  to  contemplate  them  as  display- 
ing progressive  differentiation. 

§  117.  A  growing  variety  of  structare  thronghont  oaI^. 
Sidereal  System,  is  implied  by  the  contrasts  that  indicate  an  1 
aggregative  process  throughout  it.  We  have  nebnlee  that 
are  difinsed  and  irregular,  and  others  that  are  spiral, 
annular,  spherical,  &c.  We  have  groops  of  stars  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  scattered,  and  groups  concentrated  in  all 
degrees  down  to  closely-packed  globular  clusters.  We  have 
these  groups  differing  in  the  numbers  of  their  members, 
from  those  containing  several  thousand  stars  to  those  con- 

*  Ths  terma  hare  nied  most  be  nndentood  in  relatin  hums.  Sinoe 
we  know  of  no  anch  thing  u  ftbwmte  diffunon  or  kbaolnte  oonoentrktion, 
tho  duuge  a»D  neTer  be  Mijtbing  bat  k  change  from  >  more  diffiued 
to  •  Im  difinted  stkte — from  imeller  oohereuM  to  greater  ooherence ; 
Knd,  nmilarlj,  u  no  ooncrete  eziatenceB  present  na  with  k^Molata 
■implicity  —  M  nothing  in  perfectly  muform  —  m  we  nowhere  find 
complete  homogeneity — the  tntngfoniutioa  in  literftlly  Rlw»ya  towards 
greftter  complexity,  or  inorsMed  ranltiformity,  or  fnrther  heterogeneity'. 
Thia  qualificatioD  the  reader  moat  habitnally  bear  in  mind. 
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taming  bnt  two.  Among  individital  etars  there  are  great 
contrasts,  real  as  veil  as  apparent,  of  size;  and  from  their 
unlike  colonrs,  as  well  as  from  their  nnlike  spectra, 
numeroos  contrasts  among  their  physical  states  are  infer- 
able. Beyond  which  heterogeneities  in  detail  there  are 
general  heterogeneities.  Nebnlse  are  abundant  in  some 
regions  of  the  heavens,  while  in  others  there  0X6  only  stars. 
Here  the  celestial  spaces  are  almost  void  of  objects;  and  there 
we  see  dense  aggr^ations,  nebular  and  stellar  together. 

The  matter  of  ojH  Solar  System  during  its  concentration 
bas  bpcome  more  multiform.  The  ^gregating  gaseoos 
'  spheroid,  dissipating  its  motion,  acquiring  more  marked  nn- 
'  likenesses  of  density  and  temperature  between  interior  and 
exterior,  and  leaviag  behind  fiwm  time  to  time  annular  por- 
tions of  its  mass,  onderwent  difierentiations  that  increased  in 
number  and  degree,  until  there  was  evolved  the  existing  or- 
ganized group  of  snn,  planets,  and  satellites.  The  hetero- 
geneity of  this  is  variously  displayed.  There  are  the  immense 
contrasts  between  the  sun  and  the  planets,  in  bulk  and  in 
weight ;  as  weU  as  the  subordinate  contrasts  of  like  kind 
between  one  planet  and  another,  and  between  the  planets 
and  their  satellites.  There  is  the  further  contrast  between 
the  snn  ULd  the  planets  in  respect  of  temperature ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  planets  and  sateUitea  differ  from 
one  another  in  their  proper  heats,  as  well  as  in  the  heats  which 
they  receive  from  the  sun.  Bearing  in  mind  that  they  also 
differ  in  the  inclinations  of  their  orbits,  the  inclinations  of 
their  axes,  in  their  specific  gravities  and  in  their  physical 
constitutions,  we  see  how  decided  is  the  complexity  wrought 
in  the  Solar  System  by  those  secondary  re-distributioiia  that 
have  accompanied  tJie  primary  re-distribntion. 

§  118.  Passing  from  this  hypothetical  illustration,  which 
most  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  without  prejudice  to  the 
general  ai^nment,  let  ns  descend  to  on  order  of  evidence 
less  open  to  objection. 
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It  is  now  generally  agreed  among  geologists  that  the  Earth  I 
Tas  once  a  mass  of  molten  matter ;  and  tliat  its  inner  parts ' 
are  still  fluid  and  incandescent.  Origindly,  then,  it  was 
comparatively  homogeneons  in  consistence ;  and,  because  ot 
the  circulation  that  takes  place  in  heated  flnids,  must  have 
been  comparatively  homogeneons  in  temperature.  It  must, 
too,  have  been  smroonded  by  an  atmosphere  consisting 
partly  of  the  elements  of  air  and  water,  and  partly  of  those 
various  other  elements  which  assume  gaseous  forms  at  high 
temperatures.  That  cooling  by  radiation  which,  though  ori- 
ginally far  more  rapid  than  now,  necessarily  required  an  im- 
mense time  to  prodnce  decided  change,  must  at  length 
have  resulted  in  differentiating  the  portion  most  able  to  part 
with  its  heat ;  namely,  the  surface.  A  further  cooling,  lead- 
ing to  deposition  of  all  solidifiable  elements  contained  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  finally  to  precipitation  of  the  water  and 
separation  of  it  from  the  air,  must  thus  have  caused  a  second 
marked  differentiation ;  and  as  the  condensation  must  have 
commenced  on  the  coolest  parts  of  the  surface — ^namely, 
a])out  the  poles — there  must  so  have  resulted  the  first  geo- 
graphical distinctions. 

To  these  illustrations  of  growing  heterogeneity,  which, 
though  deduced  from  the  known  laws  of  matter,  may  be  re- 
garded as  hypothetical.  Geology  adds  an  extensive  series 
that  have  been  inductively  established.  The  Earth's  struc- 
ture has  been  age  after  age  further  involved  by  the  multi- 
plication of  the  strata  which  form  its  crust  j  and  it  has  been 
age  afler  age  furtiher  involved  by  the  increasing  composi- 
tion of  these  strata,  the  more  recent  of  which,  formed 
from  the  detritus  of  the  more  ancient,  are  many  of  them 
rendered  highly  complex  by  the  mixtures  of  materials  they 
contain.  This  heterogeneity  has  been  vastly  in- 

creased by  the  action  of  the  Earth's  still  molten  nuclens 
on  its  envelope ;  whence  have  resulted  not  only  a  great 
variety  of  igneous  rocks,  but  the  tilting  up  of  sedi- 
mentary strata  at  all  angles,  the  formation  of  faults  and 
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metallic  rems,  the  production  of  endless  dielocatioiis  and  ir- 
regnlarities.  Again,  geologiats  teach  na  that  the 

Earth's  anrface  has  been  growing  more  varied  in  elevatioQ— 
that  the  most  ancient  moimtain  syBtems  are  the  smallest, 
and  the  Andes  and  Himalayas  the  most  modem;  while,  in 
all  probability,  there  have  been  corresponding  changes  in 
the  bed  of  the  ocean.  As  a  consequence  of  this  ceaseless 
multiplication  of  differences,  we  now  find  that  no  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Earth's  exposed  suriace,  is  like  any  other 
portion,  either  in  contour,  in  geologic  stmctnre,  or  in 
chemical  composition ;  and  that,  in  most  parts,  the  suriace 
changes  from  mile  to  mile  in  all  these  characteristics. 

There  has  been  simnltaneonsly  going  on  a  gradual  dif- 
ferentiation of  climates.  As  last  as  the  Earth  cooled  and 
its  crast  solidified,  inequalities  of  temperature  arose  be- 
tween  those  parts  of  its  surface  most  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  those  less  exposed^  and  thus  in  time  there  crane  to 
be  the  marked  contrasts  between  regions  of  perpetual  ice 
and  snow',  regions  where  winter  and  snmmer  alternately 
reign  for  periods  varying  according  to  the  latitude,  and 
regions  where  snmmer  follows  summer  with  scarcely 
an  appreciable  variation.  Meanwhile,  elevations 

and  subsidences,  recurring  here  and  there  over  the  Earth's 
crust,  tending  as  they  have  done  to  produce  irre- 
gular distribution  of  Iratd  and  sea,  have  entailed  various 
modifications  of  climate  beyond  those  dependent  on  latitude; 
while  a  yet  further  series  of  snch  modifications  has  been 
produced  by  increasing  differences  of  height  in  the  lands, 
which  have  in  sundry  places  brought  arctic,  temperate, 
and  tropical  climates  to  within  a  few  miles  of  one  another. 
The  general  results  of  these  changes  are,  that  every 
extensive  region  has  its  own  meteorologic  conditions,  and 
that  every  locality  in  each  region  differs  more  or  less  from 
others  in  those  conditions :  as  in  its  structure,  its  contour, 
its  soil. 

Thus,   between  our  existing  Earth,  the  phenomena  of 
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whose  varied  croBt  aeither  geographers,  geologists,  i 
logistB,  nor  meteorologists  hare  jet  enumerated,  and  the 
molten  globe  oat  of  which  it  was  evolved,  the  contrast  in 
hetert^^eneity  is  sufficiently  striking. 

§  119.  The  clearest,  most  nomerooe,  and  most  varied  il-  \ 
loBtrationB  of  the  advance  in  moltiformit^  that  aocompanieH  I 
the  advance  in  integration,  are  furnished  by  living  organic  I 
bodies.     Distinguished  as  wo  foond  these  to  be  by  the  great 
quantity  of  their  contained  motion,  they  exhibit  in  an  ex- 
treme d^free  the  secondary  re-distributions  which  contained 
motion  faciHtatea.     The  history  of  every  plant  and  everyf 
animal,  while  it  is  a  history  of  increasing  bulk,  is  also  a| 
history  of  simultaneonsly-increasing  differencea  among  tha/ 
pEots.     This  transformation  has  several  aspects. 

The  chemical  composition  which  is  almost  uniform  through- 
out the  substance  of  a  germ,  vegetal  or  uiimal,  gradually 
ceases  to  be  oniform.  The  several  compounds,  nitrogenoos 
and  non-nitrogenoos,  which  were  homogeneoasly  mixed, 
segregate  by  degrees,  become  diversely  proportioned  in 
diverse  places,  and  produce  new  compounds  by  transforma- 
tion or  modification.  In  plants  the  albominona 
and  amylaceous  matters  which  form  the  substance  of  the 
embryo,  give  origin  here  to  a  preponderance  of  chlorophyll 
and  there  to  a  prepondenmce  of  cellulose.  Over  the  parts 
that  are  becoming  leaf-sur&ces,  certain  of  the  materials  are 
metunorphosed  into  wax.  In  this  place  starch  passes  into 
one  of  its  isomeric  equivalents,  sugar ;  and  in  that  placa 
into  another  of  its  isomeric  equivalento,  gam.  By  secondaiy 
change  some  of  the  cellulose  is  modified  into  wood;  while 
some  of  it  is  modified  into  the  allied  substance  which,  in 
large  masses,  we  distinguish  as  cork.  And  the  more  numer- 
ous compoonds  thus  gradually  arising,  initiate  farther  nn- 
likenesses  by  mingling  in  nnlike  ratios.  An  animal- 
ovum,  the  components  of  which  are  at  first  evenly  difihsed 
am(»g  one  another,  chemically  transforms   itself  in  like 
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manner.  Its  protein,  its  fate,  its  ealte,  become  dissimilarly 
proportioned  in  different  localities ;  and  multiplication  of 
isomeric  forms  leads  to  farther  miztnres  and  combmations 
that  constitute  manj  minor  distinctions  of  parts.  Here  a 
mass  darkening  by  accmnnlation  of  hematine,  preeently  dis- 
solves into  blood.  There  fatty  and  albnminons  matters 
uniting,  compose  nerve-tisaue.  At  this  spot  the  nitrogenous 
substance  takes  on  the  character  of  cartilage ;  and  at  that, 
calcareous  salts,  gathering  together  in  the  cartilage,  lay  the 
foundation  of  bone.  All  these  chemical  differentiations 
slowly  and  insensibly  become  more  marked  and  more  mul- 
tipGed. 

Simultaneously  ^lere  arise  contrasts  of  minnte  struc- 
ture. Distinct  tissues  take  the  place  of  matt«r  that 
bad  previously  no  recognizable  nnlikenesses  of  parts ;  and 
each  of  the  tissues  first  produced  undergoes  secondary 
modifications,  causing  sub-species  of  tissues.  The 

granular  protoplasm  of  the  vegetal  germ,  eqnaUy  with  that 
which  forms  the  unfolding  point  of  every  shoot,  gives  origin 
to  cells  that  are  at  firat  alike.  Some  of  these,  as  they  grow, 
flatten  and  unite  by  their  edges  to  form  the  outer  layer. 
Others  elongate  greatly,  and  at  the  same  time  join  together 
in  bundles  to  lay  the  foundation  of  woody-fibre.  Before 
they  begin  to  elongate,  certain  of  these  cells  show  a  break- 
ing-up  of  the  lining  deposit,  which,  during  elongation, 
becomes  a  spiral  thread,  or  a  reticulated  framework,  of  a 
series  of  nngs ;  and  by  the  longitudinal  union  of  cells  so 
lined,  vessels  are  formed.  Meanwhile  each  of  these  dif- 
ferentiated tissues  is  re-differentiated :  instance  that  which 
constitntes  the  essential  part  of  the  leaf,  the  upper 
stratum  of  which  is  comp{»ed  of  chlorophyll-cells  that 
remain  closely  packed,  while  the  lower  stratum  becomes 
spongy.  Of  the  same  general  character  are  the 

transformations  undergone  by  the  fertihzed  ovum,  which,  at 
first  a  cluster  of  aimilu'  cells  quickly  reaches .  a  stage  ia 
which  these  cells  have  become  dissimilar.  More  fi^qoently  re- 
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earring  fission  of  the  saperficial  cells,  a  resulting  smaller 
size  of  them,  and  sabeeqnent  union  of  them  into  an  onter 
layer,  constitute  the  first  differentiation;  and  the  middle 
area  of  this  layer  is  rendered  unlike  the  rest  by  still  more 
active  processes  of  like  kind.  By  such  modifications  upon 
modifications,  too  multitudinous  to  enumerate  here,  arise 
the  classes  and  sob-classes  of  tissues  -which,  rariously  in- 
Tolved  one  with  another,  compose  organs. 

Equally  conforming  to  the  law  are  the  changes  of  general 
shape  and  of  the  shapes  of  organs.  All  germs  are  at  first 
spheres  and  all  organs  are  at  first  buds  or  mere  rounded 
lumps.  From  this  primordial  uniformity  and  aimphcity, 
there  takes  place  divergence,  both  of  the  wholes  and  the 
leading  parts,  towards  multiformity  of  contour  and  towards 
complexity  of  contour.  Cut  away  the  compactly- 

folded  young  leaves  that  terminate  every  shoot,  and  the 
nucleus  is  foond  to  be  a  central  knob  bearing  lateral  knobs, 
one  of  which  may  grow  into  either  a  leaf,  a  sepal,  a  petal, 
a  stamen,  a  carpel :  all  these  eventually-nnlike  parts  being  at 
first  alike.  The  shoots  themselves  also  depart  &om  their 
primitive  unity  of  form;  and  while  each  branch  becomes  more 
or  less  different  from  the  rest,  the  whole  exposed  part  of  the 
plant  becomes  different  from  the  imbedded  part.  So, 

too,  is  it  with  the  organs  of  animals.  One  of  the  Articulata, 
tor  instance,  has  limbs  that  are  originally  indistingoishable 
from  one  another— compose  a  homogeneous  series ;  but  by 
continuous  divergences  there  arise  among  them  nnliknessea 
of  size  and  form,  such  as  we  see  in  the  crab  and  the  lobster. 
Veriiebrate  creatm-ea  equally  exemplify  this  truth.  The 
wings  and  legs  of  a  bird  are  of  similar  shapes  when  they 
bud-out  &om  the  sides  of  the  embryo.    ' 

Thus  in  every  plant  and  animal,  conspicuous  secon- 
dary re-distributions  accompany  the  primary  re-distribu- 
tion. A  first  difference  between  two  parts ;  in  eacH 
of  these  parts  other  differences  that  presently  become  as 
marked  as  the  first ;  and  a  like  multiplication  of  differences 
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in  geometrical  progression,  until  there  ia  reached  that  com- 
plex combination  conatitating  the  adnlt.  This  ie  the  history 
of  all  living  things  whatever.  Pursoing  an  idea  which 
Harvey  set  afloat,  it  has  been  shown  by  Wolff  and  Von  Baer, 
that  daring  its  evolution  each  organism  passes  from  a  state 
of  homogeneity  to  a  state  of  heterogeneity.  For  a  gene- 
ration this  tmth  has  been  accepted  by  biologist^.* 

§  120.  When  we  pass  from  individual  forms  of  life  to  lifft 
in  general,  and  ask  whether  the  same  law  is  seen  in  the 
ensemiU  of  its  manifestations — whether  modem  plants  and' 
animals  have  more  heterogeneous  structures  thanancieat  ones, 

*  It  was  in  18S2  that  I  became  acqnoiated  with  Von  Baer*!  expKuiou  of 
this  general  principle.  Tbe  noiTeraality  of  latr  had  ever  been  with  me  a 
poBtalate,  cairyiog  with  it  a  correlative  belief,  tadt  if  not  avowed,  in  nnity 
of  method  throughoat  Natara.  This  statement  that  every  plant  and 
animal,  originally  homogeneoiu  becomes  gradually  heterogeneona,  set  np  m 
process  of  co-ordinatiaD  among  accnmnlated  tboughta  that  were  previoaalj 
nnorganized,  or  bat  partially  organized.  It  is  true  that  in  Social  Slatk$ 
(Part  IV.,  g  I  12—16),  written  before  meeting  with  Von  Baer'a  formola, 
the  doTelopment  of  an  individual  orgaoism  and  the  development  of  tbe 
social  organiam,  are  described  m  alike  consisting  in  advance  from  aimplioity 
to  complexity,  and  from  independent  like  porta  to  mutnatly-dependent 
nnliks  parts — a  parallelism  implied  by  Milne- M wards' doctrine  of  "the 
physiological  diviaioa  oE  labour."  But  though  admitting  of  extension  to 
other  mper-organic  phenomena,  this  statement  was  too  special  to  admit  of 
extension  to  inorganio  phenomena.  The  great  aid  rendered  by  Von  Baer** 
formula  arose  from  its  higher  generabty  ;  since,  only  when  orfiaiUQ  traui- 
formationa  had  been  expressed  in  the  moat  general  terma,  waa  the,  way 
opened  for  seeing  what  they  had  in  common  with  inorganio  tnuisformationi. 
Tbe  conviction  that  this  process  oE  change  gone  through  by  each  evolving 
organism,  is  a  process  gone  thnmgh  by  all  things,  found  its  first  coherent 
statement  in  on  essay  on  "Progress.'  its  Law  and  Cause  ;  "  which  I  pub- 
lished in  the  Walmimler  Rtviea  for  April,  1837— an  essay  with  the  first 
half  of  which  this  chapter  coincides  in  substance,  and  partly  in  form. 
In  that  easay,  however,  as  also  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I 
fell  into  the  error  of  sapposiog  that  the  transtormation  of  the  homo- 
geneous into  tbe  heterogeneous  coQititotea  Evolution ;  whereas,  as  wo 
havo  seen,  it  constitutes  the  secondary  i«-diatribntion  accompanying 
the  primary  re-diatribution  in  that  Evolution  which  we  distinguish  as  oom- 
pDund — or  rather,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  constitutes  the  most  oon- 
Bpicnons  part  oE  this  seoondary  re-diatribution. 
22 
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and  whether  the  Earth's  present  Flora  and  Fauna  are  meat 
lieterogeiieoiis  than  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  paat, — we  find 
the  evidence  so  fragmentary,  that  every  conclusion  is  opoa  to 
dispute.  Two-thirds  of  the  Earth's  surface  hdng  coTored 
by  water ;  a  great  part  of  the  exposed  land  heing  inaoceeaiUA 
to,  or  untraTelled  by,  the  geologist ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  having  been  scarcely  more  than  glanced  at ;  and 
even  the  most  familiar  portions,  aa  England,  having  been  so 
imperfectly  e^ored,  that  a  new  series  of  strata  has  been 
added  within  these  few  years, — ^it  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
us  to  say  with  any  certainty  what  creatures  hare,  and  what 
have  not,  existed  at  any  particular  period.  Considering  the 
perishable  nature  of  many  of  HiB  lower  organic  forms,  the 
metamorphosis  of  many  sedimentary  strata,  and  the  gaps  that 
occur  among  the  rest,  we  shall  see  further  reason  for  distmst- 
ing  our  deductions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  repeated  discovery 
of  Tertebrat«  remains  in  strata  previously  supposed  to  contain 
none, — of  reptiles  where  only  fish  were  thought  to  exist, — irf 
nnHTiiTTiBlH  where  it  was  believed  there  were  no  creatures  higher 
than  reptiles ;  renders  it  daily  more  manifest  how  small  is  the 
value  of  negative  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  assumption  that  we  have  discovered  the  earliest, 
or  anything  like  the  earliest,  organic  remains,  is  becoming 
equally  clear.  That  the  oldest  known  aqueous  formations  have 
been  greatly  changed  by  igneous  action,  and  that  still  oldw 
on^  have  been  totally  transformed  by  it,  ie  becoming  undeni- 
able. And  the  fact  that  sedimentary  strata  earlier  than  any 
we  know,  have  been  melted  up,  being  admitted,  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that  we  cannot  say  how  far  back  in  time  this 
destruction  of  sedimentary  strata  has  been  going  on.  Thus  it 
U  manifest  that  the  title  PaltBozoic,  as  applied  to  the  earliest 
known  fossiliferoua  strata,  involves  a  petitio  principii;  and 
that,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  only  the  last  fevr 
chapters  of  the  Earth's  biological  history  may  have  come  down 
to  us. 
All  inferences  drawn  from  such  scattered  &ots  as  we  find* 
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most  thus  be  extremely  questionable.  If,  lookmg  at  the 
gener&l  aspect  of  evidence,  a  progressionist  arguee  that  the 
earliest  known  Tortcbrate  remains  are  those  of  Fifihes,  which 
are  the  moet  homogeneous  of  the  vertebrata ;  that  Boptiles, 
which  are  more  heterogeneous,  are  later  ;  and  that  later  still, 
and  more  heterogeneous  still,  are  Mammals  and  Birds ;  it  may 
be  replied  that  the  Pakoozoic  deposits,  not  being  estuary  de- 
posits, are  not  likely  to  contain  the  remains  of  terrestrial  vor- 
tebrata,  which  may  nevertheless  have  existed  at  that  era. 
The  same  answer  may  "be  made  to  the  argument  that  the 
Tertebrate  fauna  of  the  Palaeozoic  period,  confiisting  so  &r  as 
we  know,  entirely  of  Fishes,  was  less  heterogeneous  than  the 
modem  vertebrate  fauna,  which  includes  Septiles,  Birds  and 
Mammals,  of  multitudinous  genera ;  or  the  uniformitarian 
may  contend  with  great  show  of  truth,  that  this  appearance 
of  higher  and  more  varied  forms  in  later  geologic  eras,  was 
due  to  progressive  immigration — that  a  continent  slowly 
upheaved  from  the  ocean  at  a  point  remote  from  pre-existing 
continents,  would  necessarily  be  peopled  from  them  in  a  suc- 
cession like  that  which  our  strata  display.  At  the 
same  time  the  coimter-arguments  may  be  proved  equally  in- 
conclusiTe.  When,  to  show  that  there  cannot  have  been  a  con- 
tinuous evolution  of  the  more  homogeneous  organic  forms 
into  the  more  heterogeneous  ones,  the.  uniformitarian  points 
to  the  breaks  that  occur  in  the  succession  of  these  forms ;  there 
is  the  sufficient  answer  that  current  geological  changes  show 
us  why  such  breaks  must  occur,  and  why,  by  subsidences  and 
elevations  of  large  area,  there  must  be  produced  such  marked 
breaks  as  those  which  divide  the  three  great  geologic  epochs. 
Or  again,  if  the  opponent  of  the  development  hypothesis  cites 
the  facts  stt  forth  by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  lecture  on 
"  Persistent  Types  " — if  he  points  out  that  "  of  s<aae  two 
hundred  known  orders  of  plants,  not  one  is  exclusively  fossil," 
while  "  among  animals,  there  is  not  a  single  totally  extinct 
class ;  and  of  the  orders,  at  the  outside  not  more  than  seven 
fer  cent,  are  unrepresented  in  the  existing  creation  " — ^if  he 
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orgBB  that  among  these  some  have  continued  from  the 
SOarian  epoch  to  our  own  day  with  scarcely  any  change— 
and  if  he  infers  that  there  is  evidently  a  much  greater  average 
leaemUanoe  between  the  living  fonns  of  the  past  and  those  of 
the  present,  than*  consists  with  this  hypothesis ;  there  is  still 
a  satia&ctory  reply,  on  which  in  fiict  Pro£  Huxley  insists ; 
namely,  that  we  have  evidence  of  a  " pre-geolog^c  era*'  of 
unknown  duration.  And  indeed,  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  the  enormous  subsidences  of  the  Silurian  period  shov 
the  Earth's  crust  to  have  been  approximately  as  thick  then  as 
it  is  now — when  it  is  concluded  that  the  time  taken  to  fona 
80  thick  a  crust,  must  have  been  immense  as  compared  with 
the  time  whidi  has  since  elapsed — when  it  is  assumed,  as  it 
must  be,  that  during  this  comparatively  immense  time  the 
geologic  and  biologio  dianges  went  on  at  their  usual  rates  ; 
it  becomee  manifest,  not  only  that  the  paheontological 
records  which  we  find,  do  not  negative  the  theory  of 
evolution,  but  that  they  are  such  as  might  rationally  be 
looked  for. 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  though  Ihe  evidenoe 
suffices  neither  for  proof  nor  disproof,  yet  some  of  its  most 
conspicuous  facts  support  the  belief,  that  the  more  heteroge- 
neous organisms  and  groups  of  organisms,  have  been  evtdved 
from  the  less  heterogeneous  ones.  The  average  community 
of  type  between  the  fossils  of  adjacent  strata,  and  still  more 
the  community  that  is  found  between  the  latest  tertiary 
fossils  and  creatures  now  existing,  is  one  of  these  facta.  The 
discovery  in  some  modem  dep(»its  of  such  forms  as  the 
Falseotheriom  and  Anaplotherium,  which,  if  we  may  rely  on 
Prof.  Owen,  had  a  type  of  structure  intermediate  between 
some  of  the  types  now  existing,  is  another  of  these  facts.  And 
the  comparatively  recent  appearance  of  Man,  is  a  third  fact  of 
this  kind,  which  possesses  still  greater  significance.  Hence 
we  may  say,  that  though  our  knowledge  of  past  life  upon  the 
Earth,  is  too  scanty  to  justify  us  in  asserting  an  evolutdon  of 
Qie  simple  into  the  complex,  either  in  individual  fomu  or  in 
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the  t^^gregsto  of  forms ;  yet  the  knowledge  we  have,  not  only 
consifits  with  the  belief  that  there  has  been  such  an  evolution, 
but  rather  supporta  it  than  otherwise. 

§121.  Whether  an  advance  from  the  homogeneons  to  the 
heterogeoeons  is  or  is  not  displayed  in  the  biological  hietory 
of  the  globe,  it  is  clearly  enough  displayed  in  the  progress  of 
the  latest  and  most  heter(^;eneou3  creatore — Man.  It  ia  alike 
true  that,  during  the  period  in  which  the  Earth  has  been 
peopled,  the  human  organism  has  grown  more  heterogeneous 
among  the  civilized  divisionB  of  the  species ;  and  that  the 
species,  aa  a  whole,  has  been  made  more  heterogeneous  by 
the  multiplication  of  races  and  the  differentiation  of  these 
races  from  each  other.  In  proof  of  the  first  of  these 

positions,  we  may  cite  the  fact  that,  in  the  relative  develop- 
ment of  the  limbs,  the  civilized  man  departs  more  widely 
from  the  general  type  of  the  placental  mnTnTnalift,  than  do  the 
lower  human  races.  Though  often  posaessiog  well-developed 
body  and  arms,  the  Papuan  has  extremely  small  legs :  thus 
reminding  us  of  the  quadrumana,  in  which  there  is  no  great 
contrast  in  size  between  the  hind  and  fore  limbs.  -  But  in  the 
European,  the  greater  length  and  maasivenees  of  the  legs  has 
become  very  marked — the  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  relatively 
more  heterogeneous.  Again,  the  greater  ratio  which  the 
cranial  Ixmes  bear  to  the  facial  bones,  illustrates  the  same 
truth.  Among  the  vertebrata  in  general,  evolution  is  marked 
by  an  increasing  heterogeneity  in  the  vertebral  column,  and 
more  especially  in  the  segments  constatnting  the  skull :  the 
higher  forms  being  distinguished  by  the  relatively  larger  size 
of  the  bAnes  which  cover  the  brain,  and  the  relatively  smallw 
mze  of  those  which  form  the  jaws,  &e.  Now,  this  dbarticter- 
iatic,  which  is  stronger  in  Man  than  in  any  other  creature,  ia 
stronger  in  the  European  than  in  the  savage.  Moreover, 
judging  from  the  greater  extent  and  variety  of  faculty  he  ex- 
hibits, we  may  infer  that  the  civilized  man  has  also  a  mora 
complex  or  heterogeneous  nervouB  ^stem  than  the  uncivil- 
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ized  man ;  and  indeed  th6  fact  is  in  part  visible  in  the  in- 

I  creased  ratio  whicli  Ma  cerebrum  bears  to  the  subjacent 
ganglia.  If  further  elucidation  be  needed,  we  May  find  it  in 
every  nursery.  Tha  infant  European  has  sundry  marked 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  lower  hnman  races ;  as  in  the 
flatness  of  the  als  of  the  nose,  the  depression  of  its  bridge,  the 
divergence  and  forward  opening  of  the  nostrils,  the  form  of 
the  lips,  the  absence  of  a  frontal  sinus,  the  width  between  the 
eyes,  the  smallness  of  the  l^;s.  Now,  as  the  developmental 
process  by  which  these  traits  are  turned  into  thoee  of  the 
adult  European,  is  a  continuation  of  that  change  &om  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneonfl  displayed  during  the  pr^ 
vious  €fvolution  of  the  embryo,  which  every  physiologist  irill 
admit ;  it  follows  that  the  parallel  developmental  process  by 
which  the  like  traits  of  the  barbarous  races  have  been  turned 
into  those  of  the  civilized  races,  has  also  been  a  rontinuation 
of  the  change  &om  the  homogeneous  to  the  beterogene- 
\  ous.  The  truth  of  the  second  position — ^that  Mankind, 

as  a  whole,  have  become  more  heterogeneous — ^is  so  obvioos  as 
scarcely  ta  need  illustration.  Every  work  on  Ethnology,  1^ 
its  divisions  a^d  subdiviaionB  of  races,  bears  testimony  t»  it 
Even  were  we  to  admit  the  hypothesis  that  Mankind  origin- 
ated  from  aeveral  separate  stocks,  it  would  still  remain  true 
that  as,  from  each  of  these  stocks,  there  have  sprung  many 
now  widely  diflerent  tribes,  which  are  proved  by  philological 
evidence  to  have  had  a  common  origin,  the  race  as  a  whole 
is  far  less  homogeneous  than  it  once  was.  Add  to  which, 
that  we  have,  in  the  Anglo- Aijiericans,  an  example  of  a  new 
variety  arising  within  these  few  generations ;  and  that,  if  we 
may  trust  to  the  descriptions  of  observers,  we  are  likely  soon 
to  have  another  such  example  in  Australia. 

§122.  On  passing  from  Humanity  under  its  individual  fonn,\ 
to  Humanity  as  socially  embodied,  we  find  the  general  law  still  I 
mon  variously  exemplified.  The  change  from  the  homo-/ 
geneons  to  the  heterogeneous,  is  displayed  equally  in  the\ 
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progKOS  of  civilizatioDi  as  s  trbole,  and  in  the  progress  of  A 
every  tribe  or  naticoi ;  and  is  still  going  on  with  inoreasingf 
rapidity.  ^ 

A^  we  see  in  existing  barbarous  tribes,  society  in  its  first      , 
and  lowest  form  is  a  bomogeneoiis  abrogation  of  individuals 
having  like  powers  and  like  functions :  the  only  marked  dif-     | 
fereace  of  function  being  that  which  aoconq>anies  dilTerence     I 
(^  sex.  Every  man  is  warrior,  hunter,  fisherman,  tool-maker,     / 
builder ;  every  woman  performs  the  same  drudgeriee ;  every  / 
fiunily  is  seLf-sofficing,  and,  save  for  purposes  of  aggression  / 
and  device,  might  as  well  live  apart  &om  the  rest.     Yery 
early,  however,  in  the  process  of  social  evolution,  we  find  an 
incipient  differentiation  between  the  governing  and  the  go- 
verned.    Some  kind  of  chieftainship  seems  coeval  with  tbe 
first  advance  Irom  the  state  of  separate  wandering  families  to 
that  of  a  nomadic  tribe.     The  authority  of  the  strongeflt 
makes  itself  felt  among  a  body  of  aav^es,  as  in  a  herd  of  ani-  - 
mals,  or  a  posse  of  schoolboys.     At  first,  however,  it  is  indefi- 
nite,  uncertain ;  is  shared  by  others  of  scarcely  inferior  power;  \ 
and  is  unaocompanied  by  any  difference  in  occupation  or  style 
of  living :  the  first  ruler  kills  bis  own  game,  makes  his  own 
wea^nns,  builds  his  own  hut,  and,  economically  consid^^d, 
doee  not  difier  from  others  of  his  tribe.     Cbadually,  as  the 
tribe  progresses,  the  contrast  between  the  governing  and  the 
governed  grows  more  decided.    Supreme  power  becomes  here- 
ditary in  one  family ;  the  head  of  that  &unily,  ceasing  to  pro- 
vide for  lus  own  wants,  is  served  by  others ;  and  he  begins  to 
iw^T^ft  the  sole  ofBce  of  ruling.  At  the  same  time 

there  has  been  arising  a  co-ordinate  species  of  government  i 
— ^that  of  £«ligion.  As  all  ancient  records  and  traditions  i 
prove,  the  earliest  rulers  are  regarded  as  divine  persooageB. 
Xhe  TnnxiinH  and  commands  they  uttered  during  their  lives 
are  held  sacred  after  their  deaths,  and  are  enforced  by  th^ 
divinely-descended  successors ;  who  in  their  turns  are  pro- 
moted to  the  pantheon  of  the  race,  there  to  be  worshipped 
and  propitiated  along  with  their  predeoeaion  .'  the  most  an* 
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cient  of  vhom  is  the  supreme  god,  and  the  rest  Bubordinate 
gods.  For  a  long  time  these  connate  forms  of  government — 
civil  and  religious — continue  closely  associated.  For  many 
generations  the  king  continues  to  be  the  chief  prieft,  and  the 
priesthood  to  be  members  of  the  royal  race.  For  many  ages 
religious  law  continues  to  contain  more  or  less  of  civil  regula- 
tion, and  civil  lav  to  possess  more  or  less  of  religious  sanc- 
tion ;  and  even  among  the  most  advanced  nations  these  two 
controlling  agencies  are  by  no  means  completely  difFerentiatod 
from  each  other.  Having  a  common  root  with  thes^ 

.  and  gradually  diverging  from  them,  we  find  yet  another  con- 
trolling agency — that  of  Manners  or  ceremonial  usages.  All 
titles  of  bonour  are  originally  the  names  of  the  god-king ; 
afterwards  of  God  and  the  king ;  still  later  of  persons  of  high 
rank ;  and  finally  come,  some  of  them,  to  be  used  between 
man  and  man.  All  forms  of  complimentary  address  were  at 
first  the  expressions  of  Bubmission  &om  prisoners  to  their 
conqueror,  or  from  subjects  to  their  ruler,  either  human  or 
diviae— expressions  that  were  afterwards  used  to  propitiate 
Bubordioato  authorities,  and  slowly  descended  into  ordinary 
intercoune.  All  modes  of  salutation  were  once  obeisances 
made  before  the  monarch  and  used  in  worship  of  him  after 
his  death.  Presently  others  of  the  god-descended  race  were 
similarly  saluted;  and  by  degrees  some  of  the  salutations 
have  become  the  due  of  all.*  Thus,  no  sooner  does  the  origin- 
ally homogeneous  social  mass  di^rentiate  into  the  governed 
and  the  governing  parts,  than  this  lest  exhibits  an  incipient 
differentiation  into  religious  and  secular — Church  and  State ; 
while  at  the  same  time  there  begins  to  be  differentiated  irom 
both,  that  less  definite  species  of  government  which  rules 
our  daily  intercourse — a  species  of  government  which,  as  we 
may  see  in  heralds'  colleges,  in  books  of  the  peerage,  in  masters 
of  ceremonies,  is  not  without  a  certain  embodiment  of  ite 
own.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  government  is  itself  sub- 

ject to  successive  differentiations.  In  the  course  of  ages,  there 
*  F«i  dMdIsd  proof  of  thnauwrtioitan*  cany  on  JToMMnMrfPUlMM. 
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arises,  as  among  ourselTes,  a  higUy  complex  political  organ 
izatioa  of  monarch,  minifiters,  lords  and  commons,  vith  their 
subordinate  administratiTe  departmenta,  courts  of  jtistice, 
revenue  offices,  &a.,  supplemented  in  the  provincee  by  muni- 
cipal governments]  county  govermuents,  parish  or  imion 
governments — all  of  them  more  or  lees  elahorated.  By  its 
side  there  grows  up  a  highly  complex  religions  organizaUoii, 
with  its  various  grades  of  officials  £rom  archbishops  down  to 
sextons,  its  colleges,  convocations,  ecdesiaatical  courts,  &c. ; 
to  all  which  must  be  added  the  ever-multiplying  independent 
sects,  each  with  its  general  and  local  authorities.  And  at  the 
game  time  there  ia  developed  a  highly  complex  aggregation 
of  customs,  manners,  and  temporary  &shion8,  enforced  by 
society  at  large,  and  serving  to  control  those  minor  trans- 
actions between  man  and  man  which  ore  not  regulated  by 
civil  and  religious  law.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  ever-increasing  heterogeneity  in  the  governmental  ap- 
pliances of  each  nation,  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increas- 
ing heterog^ieity  in  the  govranmental  appliances  of  different 
nations :  oU  of  which  are  more  or  less  unlike  in  their  political 
systems  and  legislation,  in  their  creeds  and  religious  institu- 
tions, in  their  customs  and  ceremonial  usages. 

Simultaneously  there  has  been  going  on  a  second  differen- 
tiation of  a  more  &miliar  kind ;  that,  namely,  by  which  the 
mass  of  the  community  has  been  segregated  into  distinct 
classes  and  orders  of  workers.  While  the  governing  part  has 
undergone  the  complex  develt^iment  above  detailed,  the  go- 
vemed  port  has  undergone  an  equally  complex  development ; 
which  has  resulted  in  that  minute  division  of  labour  charac- 
terizing advanced  nations.  It  is  needless  to  trace 
out  this  progress  from  its  first  stages,  up  through  the  caste 
divisions  of  the  East  and  the  incorporated  guilds  of  Europe, 
to  the  elaborate  producing  and  distributing  organization  ex- 
isting among  ourselves.  Political  economiste  have  long  since 
indicated  the  evolution  which,  beginning  with  a  tribe  whose 
members  severally  perform  the  same  actions,  each  ibr  himself 
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encU  with  a  civilized  commimity  whose  memben  aeveiaSj 
perform  difEerent  actions  for  each  other ;  and  thej  havo  far- 
ther pointed  out  the  changes  through  which  the  solitary  jvo- 
ducer  of  any  one  commodity,  is  transformed  into  a  combination 
of  producers  who,  united  under  a  master,  take  separate  puts 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  oommodity.  But  there 

are  yet  othw  and  higher  phases  of  this  advance  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous  in  the  industrial  cffganiz- 
ation  of  society.  Long  after  oonsiderable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  division  of  labour  among  the  difierent  classes  of 
workers,  there  is  still  little  or  no  division  of  labour  among  the 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  community :  the  nation  continues 
comparatively  homogeneous  in  the  respect  that  in  each  district 
the  same  occupations  are  pursued.  But  when  roads  and  otiier 
means  of  transit  become  numerous  and  good,  the  different 
districts  begin  to  assume  different  foncticAs,  and  to  become 
mutually  dep^ident.  The  calico-manufactore  locates  itself  in 
this  county,  the  woollen-manofaoture  in  that ;  silks  are  pro- 
duced here,  lace  there  ;  stockings  in  one  place,  shoes  in  an- 
other ;  pottery,  hardware,  cutlery,  come  to  have  their  special 
towns ;  and  ultimately  every  locality  grows  more  or  less  diB- 
j  tinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  leading  occupation  carried  on 
in  it.  If  ay,  more,  this  sabdivision  of  fimctdons  shows  itself 
not  only  among  the  different  parts  of  the  same  nation,  bat 
among  different  nations.  That  exchange  of  commoditieB 
which  &ee-trade  promises  so  greatly  to  increase,  will  ulti- 
mately have  the  effect  of  specializing,  in  a  greater  or  leas 
degree,  the  industry  of  each  people.  So  that  begin- 

ning with  a  barbarous  tribe,  almost  if  not  quite  homogeneous 
in  the  functions  of  its  members,  the  progress  has  been,  and 
still  is,  towards  an  economic  aggregation  of  the  whole  human 
race;  growing  ever  more  heterogeneous  in  respect  of  the 
separate  fonctions  assumed  by  separate  nations,  the  s^tarate 
functions  assumed  by  the  local  sections  of  each  natiou,  the 
separate  functions  assumed  by  the  many  kinds  of  makers 
and  traders  in  each  town,  and  the  separate  Junctiona  ai^ 
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sumed  by  t^a  workers  united  in  producing  eaoh  com* 
modity. 

gl23.Not  only  is  the  law  fhTis  clearly  exemplified  in  the 
evolution  of  the  social  organism,  but  it  is  exemplified  with 
equal  cleameHs  in  the  evolution  of  all  products  of  human 
thought  and  action ;  whether  concrete  or  abstract,  real  or 
ideal     Let  us  take  Language  as  our  first  illustration. 

The  lowest  form  of  langu^e  is  the  exclamation,  by  which 
an  entire  idea  ia  vaguely  conveyed  through  a  single  sound ;  at 
among  the  lower  animals.  That  human  langaage  ever  con- 
sisted  solely  of  exclamations,  aud  so  was  strictly  homogeaeooa 
in  respect  of  ita  parts  of  speech,  we  have  no  evidence.  But 
that  language  can  be  traced  down  to  a  form  in  which  nouns 
and  Terba  are  its  only  elements,  ia  an  established  fact.  Li 
the  gradual  multiplication  of  parts  of  speech  out  of  these 
primary  ones — in  the  diSereutiation  of  verbs  into  active  and 
passive,  of  nouns  into  abstract  and  concrete — ^in  the  rise  of 
distinctions  of  mood,  tense,  person,  of  number  and  case — in 
the  formation  of  auxiliary  verbs,  of  adjectives,  adverbs,  pro- 
nouns, prepositdons,  articles — in  the  divergenoe  of  tho«eiorders, 
genera,  species,  and  varieties  of  parts  of  speech  by  which 
civilized  races  express  minute  modifications  of  meaning — we 
see  o  change  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous. 
And  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  it  is  more  especi- 
ally iu  virtue  of  having  carried  this  subdivision  of  funotions 
to  a  greater  extent  and  completeness,  that  the  English 
language  is  superior  to  aU  others.  Another  aspect 

under  which  we  may  trace  the  development  of  langaage,  is 
the  di£[erentiation  of  words  of  allied  meanings.  Philology 
early  disclosed  the  truth  that  in  all  langaages  words 
may  be  grouped  into  families  having  a  common  ances- 
try. An  aboriginal  name,  applied  indiscriminately  to  each  of 
an  extensive  and  ill-defined  class  of  things  or  actions,  pre- 
sently undergoes  modifications  by  which  the  chief  divisionB 
of  the  class  ore  oxpreesed.     These  several  names  springing 
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&om  the  prujutive  root,  themaelves  become  the  parento  ol   < 
other  names  Btill  further  modiEed.     And  by  the  aid  of  those 
syatematio  modes  trhich  presently  arise,  of  making  derivativM   . 
and  fonning  compound  terms  expressing  stiLl  amnller  dis- 
tinctions, there  is  finally  developed   a  tribe  of  words  so 
heterogeneous  in  sound  and  meaning,  that  to  the  uninitiated  ' 
it  seems  incredible  they  should  hare  had  a  common  origin. 
Meanwhile,  &om  other  roots  Uiere  are  being  evolved  other 
such  .tribes,  until  there  results  a  language  of  some  sixty 
thousand  or  more  unlike  words,  signifying  as  many  unlike 
objects,  qualities,  acts.  Yet  another  way  in  which 

language  in  general  advances  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous,  ie  in  the  multiplication  of  languages.  Whe- 
ther, as  Max  Miiller  and  iiuns^~think,  all  ^cnguages  have 
grown  from  one  stock,  or  whether,  as  some  philologists  say, 
they  have  grown  from  two  or  more  stocks,  it  is  dear  that 
since  large  families  of  languages,  as  the  Indo>European,  are 
of  one  parentage,  they  have  become  distinct  through  a  pro- 
cess of  continuous  divergence.  The  same  diffiiMon  over  the  \ 
Earth's  sur&ce  which  has  led  to  the  dififerentiation  of  the' 
race,  Ijas  simultaneonsly  led  to  a  differentiation  of  their 
speech:  a  truth  which  we  see  further  illustrated  in  each 
nation  by  the  peculiarities  of  dialect  found  in  separate  dis- 
tricts. Thus  the  progToas  of  Language  conforms  to  the 
general  law,  alike  in  the  evolution  of  langu^es,  in  the 
evolution  of  fiunilies  of  words,  and  in  the  evolution  of  parta 
of  speech. 

On  passing  &om  spoken  to  written  language,  we  come  upon 
several  classes  of  facts,  aU  having  similar  implications. 
Written  language  is  connate  with  Painting  and  Scnlptore  ;: 
and  at  first  all  three  are  appendages  of  Architecture,  and 
have  a  direct  connexion  with  the  primary  form  of  all  Oorem  - 
ment — the  theocratic.  Merely  noting  by  the  way  the  fact 
that  sundry  wild  races,  as  for  example  die  Ausbulians  and 
the  tribes  of  South  Africa,  are  ^ven  to  depicting  personages 
and  events  upon  the  walls  of  oaves,  which  are  probably  re^ 
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garded  as  sacred  places,  let  us  paw  to  the  case  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Among  them,  as  also  among  the  Assyrians,  yre  find 
mural  paintings  used  to  decorate  the  temple  of  the  god  and 
the  palace  of  the  king  (which  were,  indeed,  originally  identi- 
cal) ;  and  as  such  they  vere  governmental  appliances  in  the 
same  sense  that  state-pageants  and  religions  feasta  were. 
Farther,  th^  were  goTemmental  appliances  in  Tirtue  of 
representing  the  worship  of  the  god,  the  triumphs  of  th« 
god-king,  the  submission  of  his  subjects,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  rebdlious.  And  yet  again  they  were  goTemmeatal, 
as  being  tlie  producifi  of  an  art  reverenced  1^  the  people  as  a 
sacred  mystery.  From  the  habitual  use  of   this 

pictorial  representation,  there  naturally  grew  up  the  but 
slightly-modified  practice  of  picture-writing  —  a  practice 
which  was  found  still  extant  among  the  Mexicans  at  the  time 
they  were  discovered.  By  abbreviations  analogoos  to  those 
still  going  on  in  our  own  written'  and  spoken  language,  the 
most '  fftTnilinr  of  these  pictured  figures  were  succesaiTely 
simplified ;  and  ultimately  there  grew  ap  a  system  of  symbcJs, 
most  of  which  had  but  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  things 
for  which  they  stood.  The  inference  that  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  Egyptians  were  thus  produced,  is  confirmed  by  the  &ct 
that  the  picture-writing  of  the  Mexicans  was  found  to  have 
given  birth  to  a  like  fiunily  of  ideographio  forms ;  and  among 
them,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  these  had  been  partially  , 
differentiated  into  the  kuriohgieal  or  imitative,  and  the 
tropical  or  symbolic :  which  were,  however,  used  together  in 
the  same  record.  In  Egypt,  written  language  underwent  a 
further  differentiation ;  whence  resulted  the  hieratic  and  the 
tpistolographic  or  enchorial :  both  of  which  are  derived  from 
the  original  hieroglyphic.  At  the  same  time  we  find  that 
for  the  expression  of  proper  names,  which  could  not  be  other- 
wise conveyed,  phonetic  symbols  were  employed ;  and  though 
it  is  alleged  that  the  Egyptians  never  actually  achieved  com- 
plete alphabetic  writing,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
these   phonetic   symholi   occasionally  used  in  aid  of  their 
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idec^pnphic  ones,  were  the  germs  out  of  which  alphabetio 
writing  grew.     Once  haTing  beoome  separate  from  hiert^ly- 
phics,  alphabetio  writing  itself  underwent  nnmeroiu  differ- 
entiations— multiplied    alphabets  were  produced:    between 
most  of  whieh,  however,  more  or  leas  connexion  can  still  be 
traced.     And  in  each  civilized  nation  there  has  now  grown 
up,  for  the  representation  of  one  set  of  sounds,  several  sets  of 
I  written  sigiia,  used  for  distinct  purposes.     Finally,  through  a 
I  yet  more  important  differentiation  came  printing ;  which,  uni- 
\  form  in  kind  as  it  was  at  £rst,  has  since  become  multiform. 

{124.^11116  written  language  was  pasaing  through  its 
earlier  stages  of  development,  the  moral  decoration  which 
Informed  its  root  was  being  differentiated  into  Painting  and 
'  Sculpture.  The  gods,  kings,  men,  and  animals  represented, 
were  originally  marked  by  indented  outlines  and  coloured. 
In  most  cases  these  outlines  were  of  such  d^th,  and  the 
object  they  circumscribed  so  &r  rounded  and  marked  out  in 
its  leading  parts,  as  to  form  a  species  of  work  intermediate 
between  intaglio  and  bas-relief.  In  other  cases  we  see  an 
advance  upon  this :  the  raised  spaces  between  the  figures 
being  chiselled  o^  and  the  figures  themselves  appropriately 
tinted,  a  paiated  bas-relief  was  produced.  The  restored 
Assyrian  architecture  at  Sydeuham,  exhibits  this  style  of  arti 
carried  to  greater  perfection — the  persons  and  things  repre-! 
seated,  though  still  barbarously  coloured,  are  oarved  out 
with  more  truth  and  in  greater  detail ;  and  in  the  winged! 
lions  and  bulls  used  for  the  angles  of  gateways,  we  may  see 
a  considerable  advance  towards  a  completely  aoulpturcMl 
figure ;  which,  nevertheless,  is  still  coloured,  and  still  forma 
part  of  the  building.  But  while  in  Assyria  the  production 
of  a  statue  proper,  seems  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  at- 
tempted, we  may  trace  in  Egyptian  art  the  gradual  separation 
of  the  sculptured  figure  irom  the  wall.  A  walk  through  the 
collection  in  the  British  Museum  will  clearly  show  this ; 
while  it  will  at  the  same  time  affi>rd  an  opportoidty  of  ob- 
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MTving  ^  eridont  traces  vineb  the  independent  stfttues  bear 
<rf  their  derivatios  from  baa-relief :  seeing  that  nearly  aU  of 
th^n  not  only  display  that  onion  of  the  limbs  with  the  body 
which  is  the  charaoteriatio  of  bas-relief,  but  have  the  back  of 
the  Btatoe  united  from  head  to  foot  with  a  block  which 
stands  in  place  of  the  original  wall.  Q-reece  repeat- 

ed the  leading-  stages  of  this  progress.  As  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  these  twin  arts  were  at  first  united  with  each  other 
and  with  their  parent,  Archit«ctare ;  and  were  the  aids  of 
Religion  and  Qovenunent.  On  the  fiieees  of  Ch-eek  temples, 
we  see  coloured  bas-reliefis  representing  sacrifices,  battles, 
processions,  games — all  in  some  sort  religions.  On  the  pedi- 
ments we  see  painted  soulptures  more  or  less  united  with  the 
tympanum,  .and  haying  for  subjects  the  triumphs  of  gods  or 
heroes.  Even  when  we  come  to  statues  that  are  definitely 
separated  from  the  buildings  to  which  they  pertain,  we  still 
find  diem  coloured ;  and  only  in  the  later  periods  of  Greek 
civilisation,  does  the  differentiation  of  sculpture. from  paint- 
ing appear  to  have  become  complete.  In  Christian 
art  we  may  clearly  trace  a  parallel  re-genesis.  All  early  j 
paintings  and  sculptures  throughout  Europe,  were  religious  i 
in  subject — represented  Christs,  crucifixions,  virgins,  holy  / 
fiunilies,  apostles,  saints.  They  formed  integral  parts  of 
churoh  architeotnre,  and  were  among  the  means  of  exciting 
worship :  as  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  they  still  are. 
Moreover,  the  eariy  sculptures  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  of 
virgins,  of  saints,  were  coloured ;  and  it  needs  but  to  call  to 
mind  the  painted  madonnas  and  crucifixes  still  abundant  in 
continental  churches  and  highways,  to  perceive  the  significant 
fact  that  painting  and  sculpture  continue  in  closest  connexion 
with  each  other,  where  they  continue  in  closest  connexion 
with  their  parent.  Even  when  Christian  sculpture  was 
pretty  clearly  difierentisted  from  painting,  it  was  still  religious 
and  governmental  in  its  subjects— was  used  for  tombs  in 
churches  and  statues  of  kings ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
painting,  where  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  was  applied  to  the 
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deoontioii  of  palaoea,  and  besidea  represmtiiig  totoI  peracm- 
agea,  was  almost  vliolly  devoted  to  sacred  legends.  Only  in 
quite  recent  times  liare  painting  and  sculpture  become 
entirely  secular  arts.  Only  vitliin  these  few  centuries  lias 
painting  been  divided  into  historieal,  landscape,  marine, 
orctitectnral,  genre,  animal,  still-life,  £o.,  and  scidpture 
grown  heterogeneous  in  respect  of  the  variety  of  real  and 
ideal  aobjects  with  which  it  occupies  itself. 

Strange  as  it  seems  then,  we  find  it  no  less  true,  that  aH 
forms  of  written  language,  of  painting,  and  of  sculpture,  have 
a  common  root  in  the  politico-religious  decorations  of  anci^it 
templea  and  palaces.  Little  resemblance  as  they  now  have, 
the  bust  that  stands  on  the  console,  the  landscape  that  hangs 
against  the  wall,  and  the  copy  of  the  limes  lying  upon  the 
table,  are  remot^y  akin ;  not  only  in  nature,  but  by  extraction. 
The  brazen  face  of  the  knocker  which  the  postman  has  just 
lifted,  is  related  not  only  to  the  woodcuts  of  the  Hkistrated  Lon- 
don Netea  which  he  is  delivering,  but  to  the  characters  of  the 
(t&^(A>uz  which  accompanies  it.  Between  the  painted  window, 
the  prayer-book  on  which  its  light  falls,  and  the  adjacent 
monument,  there  is  consanguinity.  The  effigies  on  our  coins, 
the  signs  over  shops,  the  figures  that  fiJI  every  ledger,  the  coat 
of  arms  outside  the  carriage-panel,  and  the  placards  inmde  the 
omnibus,  are,  in  common  with  dolls,  blue-books  and  paper-hang- 
ings, lineally  descended  from  the  rude  sculpture-paintings  in 
which  the  Egyptians  r^resented  the  triumphs  and  worship 
of  their  god-kings.  Perhaps  no  example  can  be  given  which 
more  Tividly  illustrates  the  multiplicity  and  hetarogeneity  i 
of  the  products  that  in  course  of  time  may  arise  by  6ucoesnv» 
differentiations  &om  a  common  stock. 

Before  passing  to  other  classes  of  &Gts,  it  should  be  observ- 
ed that  the  evolution  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  hetero- 
geneous is  displayed  not  only  in  the  separation  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  &om  Architecture  and  from  each  other,  and  in 
the  greater  variety  of  subjects  they  embody ;  but  it  is  further 
■hovn  in  the  structure  of  each  woi^     A  modem  pictnro  oi 
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statue  is  of  far  more  Iteterogeneoua  nature  than  an  ancient 
one.  An  Egyptian  aculptaTfi-&e6G0  repreeenta  all  its  fignres 
as  on  one  plane — that  is,  at  tlie  some  distanoe  from  the  eyo  ; 
and  BO  is  lees  heterogeneous  than  a  painting  tihat  represents 
them  as  at  various  distances  from  the  ^e.  It  exhibits  aU  ob- 
jects as  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  light ;  and  so  is  less 
heten^^eoeouB  than  a  painting  which  exhibits  different  ob- 
jecte,  and  diEferent  parts  of  each  object,  as  in  different  degrees 
of  light.  It  useK  scarcely  any  but  the  primary  colours,  and 
these  in  their  full  intensity ;  and  so  ie  lees  heterogeneous  than 
a  painting  which,  introducing  the  primary  coloors  but  sparing- 
ly, employs  an  endless  variety  of  intermediate  tints,  each  of 
heterogeneous  composition,  and  differing  &om  the  rest  not 
only  in  qualily  bat  in  intensity.  Moreover,'  we  see 

in  these  earliest  works  a  great  uniformity  of  conception.  The 
same  arrangement  of  figures  is  perpetually  reproduced — the 
same  ttctions,  attitudes,  faces,  dresses.  In  Egypt  the  modes  of 
representation  were  bo  fixed  that  it  was  sacrilege  to  introduce 
a  novelty ;  and  indeed  it  could  have  been  only  in  consequence 
of  a  fixed  mode  of  representation  that  a  system  of  hierogly- 
phics became  possible.  The  Assyrian  bas-relie&  display  par- 
allel cbaraoters.  Deities,  kings,  attendants,  winged-figures 
and  ftTiimftlB,  are  severally  depicted  in  like  positions,  holding 
like  implements,  doing  like  things,  and  with  like  e:^ression  or 
non-expression  of  &ce.  If  a  palm-grove  is  introduced,  all  the 
trees  are  of  the  same  hdgbt,  have  the  same  niunber  of  leaves, 
and  are  equidistant.  When  water  is  imitated,  each  wave  is 
i  a  counterpart  of  the  rest ;  and  the  fish,  almost  always  of  one 
j  kind,  are  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface.  The  beards  of 
[  the  kings,  die  gods,  and  the  winged-figures,  are  everywhere 
i;  similar ;  as  are  the  manes  of  the  lions,  and  equally  so  those  of 
tbe  horses.  Hair  is  represented  throughout  by  one  form  of 
curL  The  king's  beard  is  quite  architecturally  built  np  of  com- 
pound tiers  of  uniform  curls,  alternating  with  twisted  tiers 
pUced  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  arranged  with  perfect 
regularity ;  and  the  terminal  tufts  of  the  bulls'  tft'l^  axe  to> 
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preseiited  in  exactly  tiie   same   manner.  Witliout 

tracing  out  analogous  facts  in  early  Christian  art,  in  which, 
though  leas  striking,  they  are  still  visible,  the  advancein 
heterogeneity,  will  be  sufficiently  manifest  on  remembering  that 
in  the  picture  of  onr  own  day  the  composition  is  endlessly 
varied ;  the  attitudes,  faces,  expressions,  unlike ;  the  subor- 
dinate objects  different  in  size,  form,  position,  texture ;  and 
more  or  less  of  contrast  even  in  the  smallest  details.  Or,  if 
we  compare  an  Egyptian  statue,  seated  bolt  upright  on  a 
block,  with  hands  on  knees,  fingers  outspread  and  parallel, 
eyes  looking  straight  forward,  and  the  two  sides  perfectly  sym- 
metrical in  every  particular,  with  a  statue  of  the  advanced 
Oreek  or  the  modem  school,  which  is  asymmetrical  in  respect 
of  the  position  of  the  bead,  the  body,  the  limbs,  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  hair,  dress,  appendages,  and  in  its  relationB  to 
neighbouring  objects,  we  shall  see  the  change  trcan  the  homo- 
geneous to  the  heterogeneous  clearly  manifested. 

§  125.  In  the  co-ordinate  origin  and  gradual  difTerentiation 
of  Poetry,  Music,  and  Dancing,  we  have  another  series  of  illoa- 
trations.  Ehythm  in  speech,  rhythm  in  sound,  and  rhythm 
.  in  motion,  were  in  the  beginning,  parts  of  the  sanie  thing ; 
and  have  only  in  process  of  time  become  separate  things. 
Among  various  existing  barbarous  tribes  we  find  them  still 
united.  The  dances  of  savages  are  accompanied  by  some  kind 
of  monotonous  chant,  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  striking  of 
rude  instruments  :  there  are  measured  movements,  measured 
words,  and  measured  tones ;  and  the  whole  ceremony,  usually 
having  reference  to  war  or  sacrifice,  is  of  governmental  cha- 
racter. In  the  early  records  of  the  historic  races  we  similarly 
find  these  three  forms  of  metrical  action  united  in  religious 
festivals.  In  the  Hebrew  writings  we  read  that  the  triumphal 
ode  composed  by  Hoses  on  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
Bung  to  an  accompaniment  of  dancing  and  timbrels.  The 
Israelites  danced  and  sung  "  at  the  inauguration  of  the  golden 
oalf.     And  as  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  represeatation 
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of  tiie  Deity  was  borrowed  from  the  mystcrieB  of  Apis,  it  is 
probable  that  the  daacing  was  copied  from  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians on  those  occasions."  There  was  an  annual  dance  in 
Shiloh  on  the  sacred  festival ;  and  David  danced  before  the 
ark.  Again,  in  Greece  the  like  relation  ia  everywhere  seen : 
the  original  type  being  there,  as  probably  in  other  cases,  a 
simultaneous  chanting  and  mimetic  representation  of  the  life 
and  adventures  of  the  god.  The  Spartan  dances  were  ac- 
companied by  hymns  and  songa ;  and  in  general  the  Greeks 
had  "  no  festivals  or  religious  ansembKes  but  what  were  ac- 
companied with  songs  and  dances" — both  of  them  bein^ 
forms  of  worship  used  before  altars.  Among  the  Romans, 
too,  there  were  sacred  dances:  the  Salian  and  Lupercalian 
being  named  as  of  that  kind.  And  even  in  Christian  countries, 
as  at  Limoges  in  comparatively  recent  times,  the  people  have 
danced  in  the  choir  in  honour  of  a  saint.  The  in- 

cipient separation  of  these  once  united  arts  &om  each  other 
and  from  religion,  was  early  visible  in  Greece.  Probably 
diverging  from  dances  partly  religious,  partly  warlike,  as  the 
Corybantian,  came  the  war-dances  proper,  of  which  there 
were  various  kinds ;  and  from  theBe  resulted  secular  dances. 
Meanwhile  Music  aud  Poetry,  though  stiU  unit«d,  came  to 
have  an  existence  separate  from  dancing.  The  aboriginal 
Greek  poems,  religious  in  subject,  were  not  recited  but 
chanted ;  and  though  at  first  the  chant  of  the  poet  was  ac- 
companied by  the  dance  of  the  chorus,  it  ultimately  grew 
into  independence.  Later  still,  when  the  poem  had  been  \ 
difierentiated  into  epic  and  lyric — when  it  became  the  custom  ' 
to  aing  the  lyric  and  recite  fho  epic--poetry  proper  was  bom. 
As  during  the  same  period  musical  instruments  were  being 
multiplied,  we  may  presume  that  music  come  to  liave  an  exist- 
ence apart  from  words.  And  both  of  them  were  beginning 
to  assume  other  forms  besides  the  religious.  Facta 

haying  like  implications  might  be  cited  from  the  histories  of 
later  times  and  peoples ;  as  the  practices  of  our  own  early 
minstrels,  wko  sang  to  the  harp  heroic  narratives  versified 
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by  themBelTee  to  music  of  their  own  compositioii :  thm 
uaiting  the  now  separate  offices  of  poet,  composer,  vocalist, 
and  instpimeiitaliet.  Sut,  without  fiirther  illustration,  the 
common  origin  and  gradual  dififerentiation  of  Dancing,  Poetry, 
and  Music  will  be  sufficiently  manifest. 

The  advance  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous 
is  displayed  not  only  in  the  separation  of  these  arts  irom 
reach  other  and  &om  religion,  but  also  in  the  multiplied 
differentiations  which  each  of  them  afterwards  undergoes. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  numberless  kinds  of  dancing  that 
have,  in  course  of  time,  couLe  into  use ;  and  not  to  occupy 
space  in  detailing  the  progress  of  poetry,  as  seen  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  various  forms  of  metre,  of  rhyme,  and  of 
general  organizstioD ;  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  music 
as  a  type  of  Hlo  group.  As  argued  by  Dr  Bumey, 

and  as  implied  by  the  customs  of  still  extant  barbarous  racee, 
the  first  musioal  instruments  were,  without  doubt,  percussive 
— sticks,  calabashes,  tom-toms — and  were  used  simply  to 
mark  the  time  of  the  dance ;  and  in  this  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  sound,  we  see  music  in  its  most  homo- 
geneous form.  The  Egyptians  had  a  lyre  with  three 
strings.  The  early  lyre  of  the  Oreeks  had  four,  constitutiBg 
their  tetrachord.  In  course  of  some  centuries  lyres  of  seven 
and  eight  strings  were  employed.  And,  by  the  expiration  of 
a  thousand  years,  they  had  advanced  to  their  "  great  systena  " 
of  the  double  ootave.  Throi^h  all  which  changes  there  of 
course  arose  a  greater  heterogeneity  of  melody.  Simulta- 
neously there  came  into  use  the  different  modes — Dorian, 
Ionian,  Phrygian,  ^olian,  and  Lydian-r-answeriug  to  our 
keys :  and  of  these  there  were  ultimately  fifteen.  Ab  yet, 
nowever,  there  was  but  little  heterogeneity  in  the  time  of 
their  music.  Instrumental  music  during  this  period  being 
merely  the  accompaniment  of  vocal  music,  and  vocal  music 
being  completely  subordinated  to  words,— t^e  singer  being 
also  the  poet,  chanting  his  own  compositions  and  mnVing  the 
lengths  of  his  notes  agree  with  the  feet  of  his  venes ;  there 
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nnaToidably  arose  a  tiresome  imifbnnity  of  measnre,  wHch, 
as  Dr  Bumey  says,  "  no  Tesonrcee  of  melody  could  disguise." 
Lacking  the  complex  rhythm  obtained  by  our  equal  bars  and 
iineqaal  notes,  the  only  rhythm  waa  that  produced  by  tho 
quantity  of  the  syllables,  and  vaa  of  necessity  comparatively 
monotonous.  And  further,  it  may  be  observed  tJiatthe  chant 
thus  resulting,  being  like  recitative,  vas  much  lees  clearly 
difEerentiated  from  ordinary  speech  than  is  our  modem  aong. 
Ifevertheless,  considering  the  extended  range  of  notes  in  use, 
the  variety  of  modes,  the  occasional  variations  of  time  conse- 
quent on  changes  of  metre,  and, the  multiplication  of  instru- 
ments, we  see  that  muaio  had,  towards  the  close  of  Greek 
civilization,  attained  to  considerable  heterogeneity :  not  in- 
deed as  compared  with  our  muaio,  but  as  com3)ared  with  that 
which  preceded  it.  As  yet,  however,  there  existed 

nothing  but  melody :  harmony  was  unknown.  It  was  not 
until  Christian  church-music  had  reached  some  development, 
that  music  in  parts  was  evolved ;  and  then  it  osme  into  exist- 
ence through  a  very  unobtrusive  differentiation.  Difficult  as 
it  may  be  to  conceive,  d  priori,  how  the  advance  from  melody 
to  harmony  could  take  place  without  a  Budden  leap,  it  is  none 
the  leas  true  that  it  did  so.  The  circumstance  which  prepared 
ihe  way  for  it,  waa  the  employment  of  two  choirs  singing  al- 
ternately the  same  air.  Afterwards  it  became  the  practice 
(very  possibly  first  suggested  by  a  mistake)  for  the  second 
choi]  to  commenoe  before  the  first  had  ceased;  thus  producing 
a  togas.  With  the  simple  airs  then  in  use,  a  partially  har- 
monious fugue  might  not  improbably  thus  result ;  and  a  very 
partially  harmonious  fiigue  satisfied  the  ears  of  that  age,  as 
we  know  from  still  preserved  examples.  The  idea  having 
once  been  given,  the  composing  of  airs  productive  of  iugal 
harmony  would  naturally  grow  up ;  as  in  some  way  it  did 
grow  vp  out  of  this  alternate  choir- singiag.  And  frvm  the 
fiig^e  to  concerted  music  of  two,  three,  four,  and  more  parte, 
the  transition  was  easy.  Without  pointing  out  in 

detail  the  increasing  ocmiplexity  tliat  resulted  f rem  introdncinff 
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notes  of  Tarious  lengths,  from  the  muItipli<»itioD  of  keys, 
from  the  use  of  accidentals,  from  varieties  of  time,  from  mo- 
dTilations  and  so  forth,  it  needs  but  to  contrast  music  as  it  is, 
with  music  as  it  was,  to  see  how  immense  is  the  increase  of 
heterogeneity.  We  see  this  if,  looking  at  music  in  its  ensem- 
ble, we  enumerate  its  many  different  genera  and  species — if 
we  consider  the  divisions  into  vocal,  instrumental,  and  mixed; 
and  their  subdivisions  into  music  for  different  voices  and  dif- 
ferent instruments — if  we  observe  the  many  forms  of  sacred 
music,  from  the  simple  hymn,  the  chant,  the  canon,  motet, 
anthem,  &c.,  up  to  the  oratorio ;  and  the  still  more  numerous 
forms  of  secular  music,  from  the  ballad  up  to  the  serenats, 
from  the  instrumental  solo  up  to  the  symphony.  Again,  the 
same  truth  is  seen  on  comparing  any  one  sample  of  aboriginal 
music  with  a  sample  of  modem  music — even  an  ordinary 
song  for  the  piano ;  which  we  find  to  be  relatively  highly 
heterogeneous,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  varieties  in  the  pitch 
and  in  the  length  of  the  notes,  the  number  of  different  notes 
sounding  at  the  same  instant  in  company  with  the  voice,  and 
the  variations  of  strength  vrith  which  they  are  sounded  and 
Bung,  but  in  respect  of  the  changes  of  key,  the  changes  of 
time,  the  changes  of  timbre  of  the  voice,  and  the  many  other 
modifications  of  expression.  While  between  the  old  mono- 
tonous dance-chant  and  a  grand  opera  of  our  own  day,  with 
its  endless  orchestral  complexities  and  vocal  combinations, 
the  contrast  in  heterogeneity  is  so  extreme  that  it  seeDU 
scarcely  credible  that  the  one  should  have  been  the  ancestor  of 
the  other. 

1 126.  Were  they  needed,  many  further  illustrations  might 
be  cited.  Going  l»ck  to  the  early  time  when  the  deeds  of  the 
god-king,  chanted  and  mimetically  represented  in  dancet 
round  his  altar,  were  further  narrated  in  picture-writings  on 
the  walls  of  temples  and  palaces,  and  so  constituted  a  rude 
literature,  WB  might  trflce  the  development  of  Literatiire 
through  phases  in  which,  as  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptttra^  it|>P8- 
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Bents  in  one  work,  theology,  coamogony,  hiatoiy,  biography, 
civil  law,  ethics,  poetiy ;  through  other  phases  in  which,  as  in  | 
the  lUad,  the  religious,  martial,  hiiitorical,  the  epic,  drunatio, 
and  lyric  elements  are  similarly  commingled ;  down  to  its  pre- 
sent  heterogeneous  development,  in  which  its  diviaiona  and 
sabdiviBions  ar«  so  nmnerous  and  varied  as  to  deiy  complete 
classification.  Or  we  might  track  the  evolution  of  Science: 
beginning  with  the  era  in  which  it  was  not  yet  differentiated 
from  Art,  and  was,  in  union  with  Art,  the  handmaid  of  Re- 
ligion ;  passing  through  the  era  in  which  the  sciences  were  ao 
few  and  rudimentary,  as  to  be  simultiaieously  cultivated  by 
the  same  philosophers ;  and  ending  with  the  era  in  which  the 
genera  and  species  are  so  numerous  that  few  can  enomorate 
them,  and  no  one  can  adequately  grasp  even  one  genus.  Or 
we  might  do  the  like  with  Architecture,  with  the  Drama,  with 
Dress.  But  doubtless  the  reader  is  already  weary  of  iUustra- 
tioDs ;  and  my  promise  has  been  amply  fulfilled.  I  believe  it 
has  Yieea  shown  beyond  question,  that  that  which  the  G^muin 
physiologists  have  found  to  be  a  law  of  organic  develop- 
ment, is  a  law  of  all  development.  The  advance  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  through  a  process  of  successive 
differentiations,  is  seen  alike  in  the  earliest  changes  of  the 
Universe  to  which  we  can  reason  our  way  back,  and  in  the 
earliest  changes  which  we  can  inductively  establish;  it  is 
seen  in  the  geologic  and  climatic  evolution  of  t^e  Sulhj  and 
of  every  single  organism  on  its  surface ;  it  is  seen  in  tJie 
evolution  of  Humanity,  whether  contemplated  in  the  civil- 
ized individual,  or  in  the  aggregations  of  races ;  it  is  seen  m 
the  evolution  of  Society,  in  respect  alike  of  its  pohtical,  its 
religions,  and  its  economical  organization ;  and  it  is  seen  in 
the  evolution  of  all  those  endless  concrete  and  abstract  pro- 
ducts of  human  activity,  which  constitute  the  environment 
of  our  daily  life.  From  the  remotest  past  which  Science  can 
fathom,  up  to  the  novelties  of  yesterday,  an  essential  trait  of 
Evolution  has  been  the  transformation  of  the  homogeneous 
into  the  heterogeneoas. 
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§  127.  Hence  the  general  formula  arrived  at  in  the  last 
chapter  needs  snpplementing.  It  is  tme  that  Evolntion,i 
under  its  primary  aspect,  is  a  change  from  a  less  coherentl 
form  to  a  more  coherent  form,  consequent  on  the  dissipation 
of  motion  and  integration  of  matter;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  whole  tmth.  Along  with  a  passage  from  the  coherent 
to  the  incoherent,  there  goes  on  a  pass^e  from  the  onifonn 
to  the  multiform.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  fact  wherever  Evoln- 
tion  is  compound;  which  it  is  in  the  immense  majority  of 
cases.  While  there  is  a  progressing  concentration  of  the 
aggregate,  either  by  the  closer  approach  of  the  matter 
within  its  limits,  or  by  the  drawing  in  of  Inrther  matter,  or 
by  both;  and  while  the  more  or  less  distinct  parts  into 
which  the  t^^regate  divides  and  snb-divides  are  severallycon- 
centrating;  these  parts  are  also  becoming  unlike — unlilce  in 
size,  or  in  form,  or  in  texture,  or  in  composition,  or  in  several 
or  all  of  these.  The  same  process  is  exhibited  by  the  whole 
and  by  its  members.  The  entire  mass  is  integrating,  and 
simultaneonsly  differentiating  from  other  masses ;  and  each 
member  of  it  is  also  integrating  and  simultaneonsly  differen- 
tiating from  other  members. 

Our  conception,  then,  must  unite  these  characters.  As 
we  now  understand  it.  Evolution  is  definable  as  a  change 
from  an  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  coherent  heterogeneitn 
accompanying  tibe  dissipation  of  motion  and  integration  ol 
matter. 
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CHAPTER.   XVI. 
THE  LAW  0?  ETOLDTIOH  OOBTIMUED. 

§  128.  But  now,  does  tliis  generalization  express  the 
irhole  truth  7  Does  it  include  everything  eseentially  cha- 
racterizing Evolution  and  exclnde  everything  else  ?  Does 
it  comprehend  all  the  phenomena  of  secondary  re-distributioa 
which  Compound  Evolution  presents,  without  comprehend- 
ing  any  other  phenomena  ?  A  critical  examination  of  the 
facts  will  show  that  it  does  neither. 

Changes  from  the  less  heterogeneous  to  the  more  hetero- 
geneous, which  do  not  come  within  what  we  call  Evolution, 
occur  in  every  local  disease.  A  portion  of  the  body  in  which 
there  arises  a  morbid  growth,  displays  a  new  differentiation. 
"Whether  this  morbid  growth  be,  or  be  not,  more  hetero- 
geneoos  than  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  seated,  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is,  whether  the  organism  as  a  whole 
is,  or  is  not,  rendered  more  heterogeneous  by  the  addition 
of  a  part  unlike  every  pre-existing  part,  in  form,  or  com- 
position, or  both.  And  to  this  qaestion  there  can  be  none 
but  an  affirmative  answer.  Again,  it  may  be  con- 

tended that  the  eulier  stages  of  decomposition  in  a  dead 
body  involve  increase  of  heterogeneity.  Supposing  the 
chemical  changes  to  commence  in  some  parts  sooner  than  in 
other  parts,  as  they  commonly  do  {  and  to  affect  different 
tissues  in  different  ways,  as  they  must;  it  seems  to  be  a 
necessary  admission  that  the  entire  body,  made  up  of  unde- 
composed  parts  and  parts  decomposed  in  Tarions  modes  and 
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degrees,  has  become  more  lieterogeneons  than  it  vaa. 
Though  greater  homogGneity  will  be  the  erentnal  result,  the 
immediato  resnlt  is  the  opposite.  And  yet  this  immediate 
result  is  certainly  not  Evolution.  Other  iostaticeB 

are  furnished  by  social  disorders  and  disasters.  A  rebellion, 
which,  while  leaving  some  provinces  undisturbed,  develops 
itself  here  in  secret  societies,  there  in  public  demonstrations, 
and  elsewhere  in  actual  conflicts,  necessarily  renders  the 
society,  as  a  whole,  more  heterogeneous.  Or  when  a  dearth 
causes  commercial  derangement  with  its  entailed  bank- 
ruptcies, closed  factories,  discharged  operatives,  food-riots, 
incendiarisms ;  it  is  manifest  that,  as  a  large  part  of  the 
community  retains  its  ordinary  organization  displaying  the 
usual  phenomena,  these  new  phenomena  must  be  regarded 
as  adding  to  the  complexity  previously  existing.  But  such 
changes,  so  iar  from  constituting  further  Evolution,  are  steps 
towards  Dissolution, 

Clearly,  then,  the  definition  arrived  at  in  the  last  chapter 
is  an  imperfect  one.  The  changes  above  instanced  as  coming 
within  the  formula  as  it  now  stands,  are  so  obviously  unlike 
the  rest,  that  the  inclusion  of  them  implies  some  distinction 
hitherto  overlooked.  Such  further  distinction  we  have  now 
to  supply. 

§  129.  At  the  same  time  that  Evolution  is  a  change  fronti 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  it  is  a  change  from  I 
the  indefinite  to  the  definite.  Along  with  an  advance  from 
simplicity  to  complexity,  there  is  au  advance  from  confusionl 
to  order — from  undetermined  urangement  to  determined! 
arrangement.  Development,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  ■ 
exhibits  not  only  a  multiplication  of  unlike  parts,  but  an) 
increase  in  the  distinctness  with  which  these  parts  are! 
marked  off  from  one  another.  And  this  is  the  distinction' 
sought.  For  proof,  it  needs  only  to  re-consider  the 

instances  given  above.  The  changes  constituting  disease, 
have  no   such   definiteness^   either  in  locality,   extent,  or 
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outline,  as  the  changes  constitatmg  derelopmetic.  Though 
certain  morhid  growths  are  more  common  in  some  parts  of 
the  body  than  in  others  (as  warts  on  the  hands,  cancer  on 
the  breasts,  tubercle  in  the  Imigs),  yet  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  these  parts  j  nor,  when  fonnd  on  them,  are  they 
anything  like  so  precise  in  their  relative  positions  as  are 
the  normal  parts  around  them.  Their  sizes  are  extremely 
variable :  they  bear  no  snoh  constant  proportions  to  the 
body  as  organs  do.  Their  forms,  too,  are  far  less  specific 
than  organic  forms.  And  they  are  extremely  confused  in 
their  internal  stractnres.  That  is,  they  are  in  all  respects 
comparatively  indefinite.  The  like  peculiarity 

may  be  traced  in  decomposition.  That  total  indefiniteness 
to  which  a  dead  body  is  fin^y  reduced,  is  a  state  towards 
which  the  pntre&ctive  changes  tend  from  their  commence- 
ment. The  advancing  destruction  of  the  organic  com- 
pounds, blurs  the  minute  Btractnre — diminishes  its  dis- 
tinctness. From  the  portions  that  have  undergone  most 
decay,  there  is  a  gradual  transition  to  the  less  decayed 
portions.  And  step  by  step  the  lines  of  organization, 
once  so  precise,  disappear.  Similarly  with  social 

changes  of  an  abnomud  kind.  The  disafiection  which 
initiates  a  political  outbreak,  implies  a  loosening  of  those 
ties  by  which  citizens  are  bound  up  into  distinct  classes 
and  Bub-classea.  Agitation,  growing  into  revolutionary 
meetings,  fuses  ranks  that  are  usually  separated.  Acts  of 
insabordination  break  through  the  ordained  limits  to  indi- 
vidaal  conduct ;  and  tend  to  obliterate  the  lines  previously 
existing  between  those  in  authority  and  those  beneath 
them.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  arrest  of  trade,  artizans 
and  others  lose  their  occupations;  and  in  ceasing  to  be 
functionally  distingmshed,  merge  into  an  indefinite  mass. 
And  when  at  last  there  comes  positive  insurrection,  all 
magisterial  and  official  powers,  all  class  distinctions,  and 
all  industrial  differences,  cease :  organized  society  lapses 
into  an  unorganized  aggregation  of  Bociol  units.     Similarly, 
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in  BO  far  as  &minea  and  pestilences  cause  changes  from 
order  towards  disorder,  they  cause  changes  from  definite 
arrangements  to  indefinite  arrangements. 

Thus,  then,  is  that  increase  of  heterogeneity  which  con- 
stitutes Evofaition,  distingnished  from  that  increase  of 
heterogeneity  which  does  not  do  so.  Thdngh  in  disease 
and  death,  individual  or  social,  the  earliest  modifications 
are  additions  to  the  pre>ezisting  heterogeneity,  they  are 
not  additions  to  the  pre-existing  definiteness.  They  b^in 
&om  the  very  outset  to  destroy  this  definiteness;  and 
gradnally  produce  a  heterogeneity  that  is  indeterminate 
instead  of  determinate.  As  a  city,  already  moltifonn  in  its 
Tarioosly-arranged  stmctures  of  vmous  architecture,  may 
be  made  more  multiform. by  an  earthquake,  which  leaves 
part  of  it  standing  and  overthrows  other  parts  in  difierent 
ways  and  degrees,  but  is  at  the  same  time  reduced  &om 
orderly  arrangement  to  disorderly  arrangement;  so  may 
organized  bodies  be  made  for  a  time  more  mnlti&rm  by 
changes  which  are  neverthelees  disorguiizing  changes. 
And  in  the  one  case  as  in  another,  it  is  the  absence  of 
definiteness  which  distinguiahes  the  multiformity  of  regres- 
sion Scorn  the  mnltiformity  of  progression. 

If  advance  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  Evolution,  we  shaU  of  course  find 
it  everywhere  displayed;  as  in  the  last  chapter  we  found 
the  advance  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneons. 
With  a  view  of  seeing  whether  it  is  so,  let  vs  now  re-con- 
sider the  same  several  classes  of  facts. 

§  130.  Beginning,  as  before,  with  a  hypothetical  illnstrs- 
tion,  we  have  to  note  that  each  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Solar  System,  supposing  it  to  have  originated  from  difioaed 
matter,  was  an  advance  towards  more  definite  structure. 
At  first  irregular  in  shape  and  with  indistinct  margin,  the 
attenuated  sabatance,  as  it  concentrated  and  began  to  rotate, 
must  have  awnmed  the  form  of  an  oUate  spheroid,  which. 
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with  every  increase  of  density,  became  more  specific  in  out-  . 
line,  and  Iiad  its  snr&ce  inore  sharply  marked  off  fi[vm  the 
BDiToanding  void.      SimnltaneooBly,   the  constitnent  per-  ; 
tions  of  nebaloiiB  matter,  instead  of  moving  independently  | 
towards  their  common  centre  of  gravity  &om  all  points,  '-> 
and  revolving  round  it  in  various  planes,  as  they  woold  at 
first  do,  must  have  had  these  planes  more  and  more  merged 
into  a  single  plane,  that  became  less  variable  as  the  concen- 
tration progressed — ^became  gradually  defined. 

According  to  the  hypothesis,  change  from  indistinct  cha- 
racters  to  distinct  ones,  was  repeated  in  the  evolation  of 
planets  and  satellites;  and  may  in  them  be  traced  much 
further.  A  gaseous  spheroid  is  less  definitely  limited  than 
a  fluid  spheroid,  since  it  is  snbject  to  lai^er  and  more  rapid 
imdiilations  of  surface,  and  to  much  greater  distortions  of 
general  form ;  and,  similarly,  a  liquid  spheroid,  covered  as  it 
must  be  with  waves  of  various  magnitudes,  is  less  definite 
than  a  solid  spheroid.  The  decrease  of  oblatenesa  that  goes 
along  with  increase  of  integration,  brings  relative  definite- 
ness  of  other  elements.  A  planet  having  an  axis  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  must,  while  its  form  is  very 
oblate,  h&ve  its  plane  of  rotation  much  disturbed  by  the 
attraction  of  external  bodies;  whereas  its  approach  to  a 
spherical  form,  involving  a  smaller  precessional  motion, 
involves  less  marked  variations  iu  the  direction  of  its  axis. 

With  progressing  settlement  of  the  space-relations,  the 
force-relations  einmltaneously  become  more  settled.  The 
exact  calculations  of  physical  astronomy,  show  us  how  defi- 
nite these  force-relations  now  are ;  while  their  original 
indefiniteness  is  implied  in  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  subjecting  the  nebular  hypothesis  to  mathe- 
matical treatment. 

§  131.  From  that  primitive  molten  state  of  the  Earth 
inferable  from  geological  data — a  state  accounted  for  by  the 
nebular   hypothesis    but    inexplicable   on  any  other — the 
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I  transition  to  its  existing  state  has  been  throagli  stages  in 
I  wtich  the  characters  became  more  determinate.  Besides 
I  being  comparatively  nnstable  in  surface  and  contour,  a  liquid 
spheroid  is  less  specific  than  a  solid  spheroid  in  having  no 
fixed  distribution  of  parts.  Currents  of  molten  matter, 
though  kept  to  certain  general  circuits  by  the  conditions  of 
eqnilibrinm,  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  solid  boundsxies,  be 
precise  or  permanent  in  their  directions  :  all  parts  must  be 
in  motion  with  respect  to  other  parts.  But  a  superficial 
solidification,  even  though  partial,  is  manifestly  a  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  definite  relations  of  position. 
In  a  thin  crust,  however,  frequently  ruptured  by  disturbing 
forces,  and  moved  by  every  tidal  undulation,  fixity  of  re- 
lative position  can  be  but  temporary.  Only  as  the  crust 
thickens,  can  there  arise  distinct  and  settled  geographical 
relations.  Observe,  too,  that  when,  on  a  surface 

that  has  cooled  to  the  requisite  degree,  there  begins  to  pre- 
cipitate the  water  floating  above  as  vapour,  the  deposits 
cannot  maintain  any  definiteness  either  of  state  or  place. 
Falling  on  a  solid  envelope  not  thick  enough  to  preserve 
anything  beyond  slight  variations  of  level,  the  water  must 
form  shallow  pools  over  areas  sufficiently  C09I  to  permit  con- 
densation ;  which  areas  must  pass  insensibly  into  others  that 
are  too  hot  for  this,  and  must  themselves  from  time  to  time 
be  so  raised  in  temperature  as  to  drive  off  the  water  lying 
on  them.  With  progressing  refrigeration,  however, — with 
a  growing  thickness  of  crust,  a  consequent  formation  of 
larger  elevations  and  depresaions,  and  the  precipitation  of 
more  atmospheric  water,  there  comes  an  arrangement  of 
parts  that  is  comparatively  fixed  in  both  time  and  space ; 
and  the  definiteness  of  state  and  position  increases,  nntil 
there  results  such  a  distribution  of  continents  and  oceans 
as  we  now  see — a  distribntion  that  is  not  only  topographi- 
cally precise,  but  also  in  its  cliff-marked  coast-lines  presents 
divisions  of  land  from  water  more  definite  than  could  have 
existed  when  all  the  uocovered  areas  were  low  islands  with 
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ahelving  beaches,  over  whicli  the  tide  ebbed  and.  flowed  to 
great  distances. 

Eespecting  the  characteristicB  cksBed  aa  geological,  we 
may  draw  parallel  inferences.  While  the  Earth's  crnat  waa 
thin,  mountain-chains  were  impossibilities  :  there  could  not 
hare  been  long  and  well-defined  axes  of  elevation,  with 
distinct  water-sheds  and  areas  of  drainage.  Moreover,  the 
denudation  of  small  islands  hj  small  rivers,  and  hj  tidal 
Btreams  both  feeble  and  narrow,  would  produce  no  clearly- 
marked  sedimentary  strata.  Confused  and  varying  masses 
of  detritus,  sach  as  we  now  find  at  the  months  of  brooks, 
most  have  been  the  prevailing  formations.  And  these  could 
give  place  to  distinct  strata,  only  as  there  umjso  continents 
and  oceans,  with  their  great  rivers,  long  coast-lines,  and 
wide-spreading  marine  currents. 

How  there  most  simultaneously  have  resulted  more  de- 
finite meteorolo^cal  characters,  need  not  be  pointed  out  in 
detail.  That  differences  of  climates  and  seasons  grew 
relatively  decided  as  the  heat  of  the  Sun  became  distin- 
gaishable  &om  the  proper  heat  of  the  Earth;  and  that 
the  production  of  more  specific  conditions  in  each  locality 
was  tdded  by  increasing  permanence  in  the  distribution  of 
lands -and  seas;  are  coDclnsions  sufficiently  obvious. 

§  132.  Let  ns  turn  now  to  the  evidence  furnished  by 
oi^nic  bodies.  In  place  of  deductive  illustrations  like  the 
foregoing;  we  xhftll  here  find  numeroas  illustrations  which 
i^ave  been  inductively  established,  and  are  therefore  less 
open  to  criticiBm.  The  process  of  mammalian  development, 
for  example,  will  supply  ns  with  numeroas  proofs  ready- 
described  by  embtyologists. 

The  first  change  which  the  ovum  of  a  mammal  undergoes 
after  continued  segmentation  has  reduced  its  yelk  to  a  mul- 
berry-like mass,  is  thte  appearance  of  a  greater  definitenesa 
in  the  peripheral  cells  of  this  mass ;  each  of  which  acqnires 
a  distinct   enveloping  membrane.      These  peripheral  cellsj 
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vaguely  diBtingaiBbed  bora  tha  internal  ones  by  their 
minuter  sub-division  as  well  as  by  their  greater  complete- 
nees,  coalesce  to  form  the  blastoderm  or  germinal  mem- 
brane.  Presently,  one  portion  of  this  membrane  is  ren- 
dered tmlike  the  reat  by  the  accnmnlation  of  cells  still 
more  sub-divided,  which,  together,  form  an  opaqne 
roundish  spot.  This  area  g^Tninativa,  as  it  is  called, 
shades  ofiF  gradually  into  the  sorroundii^  parts  of  the 
blastoderm ;  and  the  area  pelhicida,  subsequently  formed 
in  the  midst  of  it,  is  ^similarly  Without  precise  margin. 
The  "primitive  trace,"  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
centre  of  the  area  pellueida,  and  is  the  rudiment  of  that 
vertebrate  axis  which  is  to  be  the  fondamental  character- 
istic of  the  mature  animal,  is  shown  by  its  name  to  be 
at  first  indefinite — a  mere  trace.  Beginning  as  a  shallow 
groove,  it  beconiea  slowly  more  prononnced :  its  sides 
grow  higher;  their  summits  overlap,  and  at  last  unite; 
and  so  the  indefinite  groove  passes  into  a  definite  tube, 
forming  the  vertebral  canal.  In  this  vertebral  canal  the 
leadiug  divisions  of  the  brain  are  at  first  discernible  only 
aa  sUght  bulgings ;  while  the  vertebras  commence  as 
indistinct  modifications  of  the  tissue  bounding  the  canaL 
Simultaneously,  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  blastoderm  has 
been  difierentiating  from  the  inner  surface :  there  has 
arisen  a  division  into  the  serous  and  mucona  layers — a 
division  at  the  outset  indistinct,  and  traceable  only 
about  the  germinal  area,  but  which  insensibly  spreads 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  germinal  membrane,  and 
becomes  definite.  From  the  mucous  layer,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  alimentary  canal  proceeds  as  that  of  the 
vertebra]  canal  does  &om  the  serous  layer.  Origin^y  a 
simple  channel  along  the  under  surface  of  the  embiyonic 
mass,  the  intestine  is  rendered  distinct  by  the  bending 
down,  on  each  side,  of  ridges  which  finally  join  to  form  a 
tube — the  permanent  absorbing  surface  is  by  degrees  cut  off 
from  ihat  temporary  absorbing  surface  with  which  it  was 
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continaooB  and  imifonn.  And  in  an  analogooB  manner 
the  entire  embryo,  which  at  first  lies  ontspread  on  the 
yelk-sack,  gradually  rises  up  from  it,  and  hy  the  infold- 
ing  of  its  ventral  region,  becomes  a  septa'ate  mass,  con- 
nected with  the  yelk-sack  only  by  a  narrow  dact. 

These  changes  through  which  the  general  structnre  ia 
marked  out  with  slowly-increasing  precision,  are  paralleled 
in  the  evolution  of  each  organ.  The  heart  begins  as  a 
mere  aj^fregation  of  cells,  of  which  the  inner  liquefy  to 
form  blood,  while  the  outer  are  transformed  into  the 
walls ;  and  when  thus  sketched  out,  the  heart  is  indefinite 
not  only  as  beii^  unlined  by  limiting  membrane,  but  also 
as  being  little  more  than  a  dilatation  of  the  central  blood- 
vessel. By  and  by  the  receiving  portion  of  the  cavity 
becomes  distinct  frt)m  the  propelling  portion.  Afterwards 
there  begins  to  grow  across  the  ventricle/  a  septum,  which 
is,  however,  some  time  before  it  shuts  off  the  two  halves 
&om  each  other ;  while  the  later-formed  septum  of  the 
auricle  remains  incomplete  during  the  whole  of  fcetal 
life.  Again,   the   liver   commences  by  multipli- 

cation of  certain  cells  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  Thd 
thickening  produced  by  this  multiplication  "  increases  so 
as  to  form  a  projection  upon  the  exterior  of  the  canal;'* 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  organ  grows  and  becomes 
distinct  from  the  intestine,  the  channels  running  through 
it  are  transformed  into  ducts  having  clearly-marked  walls. 
Similarly,  certain  cells  of  the  external  coat  of  the  alimentaiy 
canal  at  its  upper  portion,  accumulate  into  lumps  or  buds 
from  which  the  lungs  are  developed;  and  these,  in  their 
general  outlines  and  detailed  structure,  acquire  distinctness 
step  by  step. 

Changes  of  this  order  continue  long  after  birth ;  and, 
in  the  hmnan  being,  are  some  of  them  not  completed 
till  middle  life.  During  youth,  most  of  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  bones  remain  rough  and  fissured — the  cal- 
careons  deposit  ending  irregul^ly  in  the  surrounding  carti- 
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lage.  But  between  puberty  and  the  age  of  thirtyj  tkeae 
articular  surfaces  are  finished  off  into  smooth,  hard,  sharply, 
cut  "  epiphyses."  Generallyj  indeed,  we  may  say  that  in- 
crease of  definiteuess  continues  when  there  has  ceased 
to  be  any  appreciable  increase  of  heterogeneity.  And 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  those  modifications  which 
take  place  after  maturity,  bringing  about  old  age  and 
death,  are  modifications  of  this  nature;  since  they  cause 
rigidity  of  structure,  a  consequent  restriction  of  move- 
ment and  of  functional  pliability,  a  gradual  narrowing  of 
the  limits  within  which  the  vital  processes  go  on,  ending 
in  an  organic  adjustment  too  precise — too  narrow  in  its 
margin  of  possible  variation  to  permit  the  requisite  adapta- 
tion to  changes  of  external  conditions. 

§  133.  To  prove  that  the  Earth's  Flora  and  Fauna, 
regarded  either  as  wholes  or  in  their  separate  species,  have 
progressed  in  definiteness,  is  no  more  possible  than  it  was 
to  prove  that  they  have  progressed  in  heterogeneity :  lack ' 
of  bets  being  an  obstacle  to  the  one  conclusion  as  to  the  other. 
If,  however,  we  allow  ourselves  to  reason  from  the  hypothesis, 
now  daily  rendered  more  probable,  that  every  species  up  to 
the  mo^t  complex,  has  arisen  out  of  the  simplest  through 
the  accumulation  of  modifications  npon  modifications,  just 
as  every  individual  arises;  we  shall  see  that  there  most 
have  been  a  progress  from  the  indeterminate  to  the  deter- 
minate, both  in  the  particular  forms  and  in  the  groups  of 
forms. 

We  may  set  out  with  the  significant  &ct  that  the  lowest 
organisms  (which  are  analogous  in  stmcture  to  the  germs 
of  "all  higher'  ones)  have  so  little  definiteness  of  character 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide  whether  they 
are  plants  or  animals.  Bespecting  sundry  of  them  there  are 
unsettled  disputes  between  zoologists  and  botaniste ;  and  it 
is  proposed  to  group  them  into  a  separate  kingdom,  fonniDg 
a  common  basis  to  the  animal  and  vegetal  kingdoms.    'Note 
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next  th&t  amoug  the  Protozoa,  extroma  indefimieneBS  of  shape 
ia  general.  In  sundrj  shell-loss  fihizopods  the  form  is  so 
irregular  aa  to  admit  of  no  description;  and  it  is  neither 
alike  in  any  two  individoals  nor  in  the  same  individtial  at 
euccessire  moments.  By  i^gregation  of  such  creatoresj  are 
produced,  among  other  indefinite  bodies,  the  Sponges — 
bodies  that  are  indefinite  in  size,  in  contour,  in  internal 
arrangement.  As  further  showing  how  relatively  indeter- 
minate are  the  simplest  organisms,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  their  Btractorea  vary  greatly  with  surrounding  con- 
ditions :  so  much  so  that,  tumong  the  Protozoa  and  Pro- 
topkyta,  many  forms  which  were  once  classed  as  distinct 
species,  and  even  as  distinct  genera,  are  found  to  be  merely 
varieties  of  one  species.  If  now  we  call  to  mind 

how  precise  in  their  attributes  are  the  highest  organisms — 
how  sharply  cat  tiieir  outlines,  how  invariable  their  pro- 
portions, and  how  comparatively  constant  their  structures 
nnder  changed  conditions;  we  cannot  deny  that  greater 
definiteness  is  one  of  their  characteristics.  We  must  admit 
that  if  they  have  been  evolved  oat  of  lower  organisms,  an 
increase  of  definiteness  has  been  an  accompaniment  of  their 
evolation. 

That,  in  coarse  of  time,  species  have  become  more  sharply 
marked  off  &om  other  species,  genera  from  genera,  and 
orders  from  orders,  is  a  conclusion  not  admitting  of  a  more 
positive  establishment  than  the  foregoing;  and  must, 
indeed,  stand  or  fell  with  it.  If,  however,  species  and 
genera  and  orders  have  arisen  by  "  natural  selection,"  then, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  shows,  there  must  have  been  a  tendency  to 
divergence,  causing  the  contrasts  between  groups  to 
become  greater.  Disappearance  of  intermediate  forms, 
less  fitted  for  special  spheres  of  existence  than  the  ex- 
treme forms  they  connected,  must  have  made  the 
differences  between  the  extreme  forms  decided;  and  so, 
from  indistinct  and  unstable  varieties,  must  slowly  have 
been  produced  distinct  and  stable  species — an  inference 
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-wliich  is  in  harmony  -mik  what  we  know  respecting  races 
of  men  and  races  of  domestic  animals. 

$  134.  The  Bncc^ssive  phages  through  which  societiesi 
pass,  very  obvionsly  display  the  progress  firom  indeter-l 
minate  arrangement  to  determinate  arrangement.  A  wan- 
dering tribe  of  savages,  being  fixed  neither  in  its  locality 
nor  in  its  internal  distribution,  is  far  less  definite  in  the 
relative  positions  of  its  parts  than  a  nation.  In  snch  a  tribe 
the  social  relations  are  similarly  confused  and  unsettled. 
Political  authority  is  neither  well  established  nor  precise. 
Distinctions  of  rank  are  neither  clearly  marked  nor  im- 
passable. And  save  in  the  diBerent  occupations  of  men  and 
women,  there  are  no  complete  industrial  divisions.  Only 
in  tribes  of  considerable  size,  which  have  enslaved  other 
tribes,  is  the  economical  differentiation  decided- 

,  Any  one  of  these  primitive  societies,  however,  that  evolves, 
becomes  step  by  step  more  specific.      Increasing  in  size, 

j  consequently  ceasing  to  be  so  nomadic,  and  restricted  in 
its  range  by  neighbouring  societies,  it  acquires,  ^ler  pro- 
longed border  warfare,  a  settled  territorial  boundary.  The 
distinction  between  the  royal  race  and  the  people,  eventually 
amounts  in  the  popular  apprehension  to  a  difference  of 
nature.  The  warrior-class  attains  a  perfect  separation  from 
classes  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or .  other 
occupations  regarded  as  servile.  And  there  arises  a 
priesthood  that  is  defined  in  its  rank,  its  functions,  its 
privileges.  This  sharpness  of  definition,  growing 

both  greater  and  more  vurionsly  exemplified  as  societies 
advance  to  maturity,  ia  eztremest  in  those  that  have 
reached  their  full  development  or  are  declining.  Of 
ancient  Egypt  we  read  that  its  social  divisions  were  precise 
and  its  customs  rigid.  Becent  investigations  make  it  more 
than  ever  clear,  that  among  the  Assyrians  and  surroondii^ 
peoples,  not  only  were  the  laws  unalterable,  but  even  the 
minor  habits,  down  to  those  of  domestic  routine,  possessed 
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a  aacrednees  whicli  msnred  tkeir  permanence.  In  India  at 
the  present  day,  the  unchangeable  distinctions  of  caste, 
not  lees  than  the  constancy  in  modes  of  dress,  indostrial 
processes,  and  religious  observances,  show  us  how  fixed  are 
the  arrangements  where  the  antiquity  is  great.  Nor  does 
China,  with  its  long-settled  political  organization,  its  elabo- 
rate and  precise  conventions,  and  its  unprogressive  lit«- 
Tatnre,  fail  to  exempliiy  the  same  truth. 

The  successive  phases  of  our  own  and  adjacent  societies, 
furnish  iacts  somewhat  different  in  kind  but  similar  in  mean- 
ing. Originally,  monarchical  authority  was  more  baronial, 
and  baronial  authority  more  monarchical,  than  afterwards. 
Between  modem  priests  and  the  priests  of  old  times,  who 
while  officially  teachers  of  religion  were  also  warriors, 
judges,  architects,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  defi-  ' 
□iteness  of  function.  And  among  the  people  engaged  in  " 
productive  occupations,  the  like  contrasts  would  be  found 
to  hold :  the  industrial  class  has  become  more  distinct 
&om  the  military;  and  its  various  divisions  from  one 
another.  A  history  of  our  constitution,  reminding 

US  how  the  powers  of  King,  Iiords,  and  Commons,  have 
been  gradually  settled,  would  clearly  exhibit  analogous 
changes.  Countless  facts  bearing  the  lik^  construction," 
would  meet  us  were  we  to  trace  the  development  of  legis- 
lation; in  the  successive  stages  of  which,  we  should  find 
statutes  gradually  rendered  more  specific  in  their  appli- 
cations  to  particular  cases.  Even  now  we  see  that  each 
new  law,  beginning  as  a  vague  proposition,  is,  in  the  course 
of  enactment,  elaborated  into  specific  clauses ;  and  farther 
that  only  after  its  interpretation  has  been  established  by  ' 
judges'  decisions  in  courts  of  justice,  does  it  reach  its  final 
definiteness.  From  the  annals  of  minor  institu- 

tions like  evidence  may  be  gathered.  Religions,  charitable, 
literary,  and  all  other  societies,  starting  with  ends  and 
methods  roughly  sketched  out  and  easily  modifiable,  show  us 
how,  by  the  accumulation  of  rules  and  precedents,  the  pur- 
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poses  become  more  distinct  and  the  modes  of  action  moie 
restricted ;  nntil  at  last  decay  follows  a  fixity  wMch  admits 
of  no  adaptation  to  new  conditions.  Shonld  it  be  objected 
that  among  civilizod  nations  there  are  examples  of  de- 
creasing definiteness,  (instance  the  breaking  down  of  limits 
between  ranks^)  the  reply  isj  that  such  apparent  exceptions 
are  the  accompaniments  of  a  social  metamorphosis — a 
change  from  the  militMy  or  predatory  type  of  social 
structure,  to  the  iodustrial  or  mercantile  type,  dnring  which 
the  old  lines  of  organization  are  disappearing  and  the  new 
on^  becoming  more  marked. 

§  135.  All  organized  results  of  social  action — all  snper- 
organic  structures,  pass  through  parallel  phases.  Being,  as 
they  are,  objectiye  products  of  snbjectire  processes,  they 
most  display  corresponding  changes ;  and  that  they  do  this, 
the  cases  of  Language,  of  Science,  of  Art,  clearly  prove. 

Strike  out  from  our  sentences  everything  but  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  there  stands  displayed  the  vagueness  charac- 
terizing undeveloped  tongues.  When  we  note  how  each 
inflection  of  a  verb,  or  addition  by  which  the  case  of  a  noun 
is  marked,  serves  to  limit  the  conditions  of  action  or  of  ex- 
istence, we  see  that  these  constituents  of  speech  enable  men 
to  communicate  their  thoughts  more  precisely.  That  tiiB 
application  of  an  adjective  to  a  noun  or  an  adverb  to  a  verb, 
narrows  the  class  of  things  or  changes  indicated,  implies 
that  the  additional  word  serves  to  make  the  proposition 
more  distinct.    .And  similarly  with  other  parts  of  speech. 

The  like  effect  results  from  the  multiplication  of  words  of 
each  order.  When  the  names  for  objects,  and  acts,  and 
qualities,  are  but  few,  the  range  of  each  is  proportionately 
wide,  and  its  meaning  therefore  unspecific.  The-similes  and 
metaphors  so  much  used  by  aboriginal  races,  indirectly 
and  imperfectly  saggest  ideas,  which  they  cannot  express 
directly  and  perfectly  from  lack  of  words.  Or  to  take  a 
case  from  ordinary  life,  if  we  compare  the  speech  of  the 
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peasant,  who,  ont  of  his  limited  vocabulary,  cwi  describe 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  he  carries,  only  as  "  doctor'a- 
atuff "  which  he  haa  got  for  hia  "  sick "  wife,  with  the 
speech  of  the  physician,  who  tells  those  educated  like 
himself  the  particnW  composition  of  the  medicine,  and  the 
particular  disorder  for  which  he  has  prescribed  it ;  we  have 
vividly  brought  home  to  na,  the  precision  which  language 
gains  by  the  multiplication  of  terms. 

Again,  in  the  course  of  ita  evolution,  each  tongue  acqairos 
a  further  accuracy  through  processes  which  fix  the  meaning 
of  each  word.  Intellectnal  intercourse  slowly  diminishes 
laxity  of  expression.  By  and  by  dictionaries  give  defini- 
tions. And  eventually,  among  the  most  cultivated,  inde- 
fimteness  is  not  tolerated,  either  in  the  terms  used  or  in  their 
grammatical  combinations. 

Once  more,  languages  considered  as  wholes,  become 
gradually  more  sharply  marked  off  from  one  another,  and 
from  their  common  parent:  as  witness  in  early  times  the 
divergence  from  the  same  root  of  two  languages  ao  nnlike 
as  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  later  times  the  development  of 
three  Latin  dialects  into  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish. 

§  136,  In  his  "  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  Dr. 
Whewell  says  that  the  Greoks  failed  in  physical  philosophy 
because  their  "  ideas  were  not  distinct,  and  appropriate  to 
the  facts."  I  do  not  quote  this  remark  for  its  luminous- 
neas  ;  since  it  would  be  equally  proper  to  ascribe  the 
indistiuctneas  and  inappropriateness  of  their  ideaa  to  the  , 
imperfection  of  their  physical  philosophy;  but  I  qnote  it 
because  it  aervea  aa  good  evidence  of  the  iudefiniteneas  of 
primitive  science.  The  same  work  and  its  fellow  on  "  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  supply  other  evi- 
dences equally  good,  because  equally  independent  of  any 
such  hypothesis  as  is  here  to  be  estabhshed.  Respecting 
mathematics,  we  have  the  fact  that  geometrical  theorems 
grew  out  of  empirical  methods ;  wid  that  these  theorema,  at 
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first  isolated,  did  not  acquire  the  clearness  which  complete 
demonstrstion  gives,  nntil  they  were  arranged  hj  Euclid 
into  a  series  of  dependent  propositions.  At  a  later  period, 
the  same  general  truth  was  exemplified  in  the  progress 
from  the  "method  of  exhaustions"  and  the  "method  of 
indivisibles"  to  the  "methoi^  of  limits;"  which  is  the 
central  idea  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  In  early 

mechanics,  too,  may  be  traced  a  dim  perception  that  action 
and  re-action  are  equal  and  opposite ;  though,  for  ages  after, 
this  truth  remained  unformulated.  And  similarly,  the 
property  of  inertia,  though  not  distinctly  comprehended 
until  Kepler  lived,  was  vaguely  recognized  long  previously. 
"  The  conception  of  statical  force,"  "  was  never  presented 
in  a  distinct  form  till  the  wo^s  of  Archimedes  appeared ; " 
and  "  the  conception  of-  accelerating  force  was  confused,  in 
the  mind  of  Kepler  and  his  contemporarieB,  and  did  not 
become  clear  enough  for  purposes  of  sound  scientific  reason- 
ing before  the  succeeding  century."  To  which  specific  jwser- 
tions  may  be  added  the  general  remark,  that  "  terms  which 
originally,  and  before  the  laws  of  motion  were  fully  known, 
were  used  in  a  very  vague  and  fluctuating  sense,  were 
afterwards  limited  and  rendered  precise."  When 

we  turn  from  abstract  scientific  conceptions  to  the  con- 
crete previsions  of  science,  of  which  astronomy  fumishes 
numerous  examples,  a  like  contrast  is  visible.  The  times 
at  which  celestial  phenomena  will  oocnr,  have  been  predicted 
with  ever-increasing  accuracy.  Errors  once  amounting  to 
days  are  now  diminished  to  seconds.  The  correspondence 
between  the  real  and  supposed  forms  of  orbits,  has  been 
gradually  rendered  more  precise .  Originally  thought  circular, 
(hen  epicyclical,  then  elliptical,  orbits  are  now  ascertained  to 
be  curves  which  always  deviate  from  perfect  ellipses,  and 
are  ever  undergoing  changes. 

But  the  general  advance  of  Science  in  definiteness,  is  best 
shown  by  the  contrast  between  its  qualitative  stage,  and  its 
quantitative  stage.     At  first  the  facta  ascertained  were,  that 
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between  sncli  and  aach  phenomena  some  connexion  existed 
— tliat  the  appearances  a  and  b  always  occurred  together  or 
in  sDccesaion ;  bat  it  was  known  neither  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  relation  between  a  and  b,  nor  how  much  of  a 
accompanied  so  much  of  b.  The  development  of  Science 
Las  in  part  been  the  reduction  of  these  ragae  connexions  to 
distinct  ones.  Most  relations  have  been  classed  as  me- 
chanical, chemical,  thermal,  electric,  m^^etic,  &c. ;  and  we 
have  learnt  to  infer  the  amounts  of  the  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents &om  each  other  with  exactness.  Of 
illustrations,  some  furnished  by  physics  have  been  given; 
and  from  other  sciences  plenty  may  be  added.  We  have 
positively  ascertained  the  constituents  of  numerooB  com- 
pounds which  our  ancestors  could  not  analyze,  and  of  a  far 
greater  nomber  which  they  never  even  saw ;  and  the  com- 
bining equivalents  of  these  elements  are  accurately  calcu- 
lated. Physiology  shows  advance  from  qualitative  to  quan- 
titative prevision  in  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  organic 
products,  and  of  the  materials  consumed;  as  well  as  in 
measurement  of  functions  by  the  spirometer  and  the  sphyg- 
mograph.  By  Pathology  it  is  displayed  in  the  use  of  the 
statistical  method  of  determining  the  sources  of  diseases, 
and  the  effects  of  treatment.  In  Botany  and  Zoology,  the 
numerical  comparisons  of  Floras  and  Faunas,  leading  to 
specific  concluaionB  respecting  their  sources  and  distribu- 
tions,  illostrate  it.  And  in  Sociology,  questionable  as  are 
the  conclusions  usaally  drawn  from,  the  classified  sum-totals 
of  the  census,  from  Board- of-Trade  tables,  and  from 
criminal  returns,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  imply  a 
progress  towards  more  accurate  conceptions  of  social 
pheoomei,.. 

That  an  essential  characteristic  of  advancing  Science  is 
increase  in  definiteness,  spears  indeed  almost  a  truism, 
when  we  remember'  that  Science  may  be  described  as 
definite  knowledge,  in  contradistinction  to  that  indefinite 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  unculturedi      And  if,  as  we 
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cannot  question.  Science  has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been 
eyolved  out  of  this  indefinite  knowledge  of  the  ancultnred ; 
then,  the  gradual  acquirement  of  that  great  definiteneas 
which  now  distinguishea  it,  must  have  been  a  leading  trait 
in  its  evolution. 

§  137.  The  Arts,  industrial  and  testhetiCj  snpply  illustra- 
tions perhaps  still  more  striking,  FUnt  implements  of  the 
kind  recently  found  in  certain  of  the  later  geologic  deposits, 
show  the  extreme  want  of  precision  in  men's  first  handi- 
works. Though  a  great  advance  on  these  is  seen  in  the 
tools  and  weapons  of  existing  savage  tribes,  yet  an  inexact- 
nesB  in  forms  and  fittings  distinguishes  such  tools  and 
weapons  irom  those  of  civilized  races.  In;  a  smaller  degreo, 
the  prodnctions  of  the  less-advanced  nations  are  character- 
ized by  like  defects.  A  Chinese  junk,  with  all  its  con- 
tained furniture  and  appliances,  nowhere  presents  a  hne 
that  is  qnibe  straight,  a  uniform  curve,  or  a  true  sur- 
&ce.  Nor  do  the  utensils  and  machines  of  our 

ancestors  fail  to  exhibit  a  similar  inferiority  to  our  own. 
An  antique  chair,  an  old  fireplace,  a  lock  of  the  last  century, 
or  almost  any  article  of  household  nse  that  has  been  pre- 
served for  a  few  generations,  proves  by  contrast  how  greatly 
the  industrial  products  of  onr  time  excel  those  of  the  past  in 
their  accoracy.  Since  plsjiing  machines  have  been  invented, 
it  has  become  possible  to  produce  absolutely  straight  lines, 
and  sur&ces  so  truly  level  as  to  be  air-tight  when  applied  to 
each  other.  While  in  the  dividing*engine  of  Troughton,  in 
the  micrometer  of  Whitworth,  and  in  microscopes  that  show 
fifty  thousand  divisions  to  the  inch,  we  have  an  exactness 
as  for  exceeding  that  reached  in  the  works  of  onr  great- 
grandfathers, as  theirs  exceeded  that  of  the  aboriginal 
celt-makers. 

In  the  Fine  Arts  there  has  been  a  parallel  progress. 
From  the  rudely-carved  and  painted  idols  of  savages, 
through  the  early  scalptures  characterized  by  limbs  witb- 
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oat  moscnlar  detail,  wooden-looking  drapery,  and  faces 
deyoid  of  individnality,  ap  to  the  later  statues  of  the  Greeks 
or  some  of  those  now  produced^  the  increased  accuracy  of 
representation  is  conspicuous.  Compare  the  maral  paiut> 
iugs  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  paintings  of  mediteval 
Europe,  or  these  with  modem  paintings,  and  the  more 
precise  rendering  of  the  appearances  of  objects  is  mani- 
fest. It  is  the  same  with  fiction  and  the  drama. 
In  the  marvellous  tales  current  unong  Eastern  nations,  in 
the  romantic  legends  of  feudal  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the 
mystery-play  a  and  those  immediately  succeeding  them,  we 
see  great  want  of  correspondence  to  the  realities  of  life; 
alike  in  the  predominance  of  supernatural  erents,  in  the 
extremely  improbable  coincidences,  and  in  the  ragoely- 
indicated  personages.  Along  with  social  advance,  there 
has  been  a  progressive  diminution  of  unnaturalness — an 
approach  to  truth  of  representation.  And  now,  novels  and 
plays  are  applauded  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  with  whidi 
they  exhibit  individual  characters ;  improbabilities,  like  the 
impossibilities  which  preceded  them,  are  disallowed;  uid 
there  is  even  an  incipient  abandonment  of  those  elaborate 
plots  which  life  rarely  if  ever  furnishes. 

§  138.  It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  evidences  of  other 
kinds.  The  progress  from  myths  and  legends,  extreme 
in  their  misrepresentations,  to  a  history  that  has  slowly 
become,  and  ia  still  becoming,  more  accurate;  the  esta-' 
blishment  of  s'ettled  systematic  methods  of  doing  things, 
instead  of  the  iudeterminate  ways  at  first  pursued — these 
might  be  enlarged  upon  in  further  exemplification  of  the 
general  law.  But  the  basis  of  induction  is  already  wide 
enough.  Proof  that  all  Evolution  is  from  the  indefinite  to 
the  definite,  we  find  to  be  not  less  abundant  than  proof 
that  all  Evolution  is  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  hete- 
rogeneous. 

It  should,  howerer,  be  added  that  this  advance  in  definite- 
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neas  is  not  a  primaiy  bat  a  secondary  phenomenon — ^is  a 
Tesnlt  incidental  on  otter  changes.  The  transformation  of 
a  whole  that  was  originally  difiused  and  uniform  into  a  con- 
centrated combination  of  multiform  parts,  implies  progres- 
sive  separation  both  of  the  whole  from  its  environment  and 
of  the  parts  from  one  another.  While  this  is  going  on  there 
mnst  be  indistinctness.  Only  bs  the  whole  gains  density^ 
doBB  it  become  sharply  mu-ked  off  from  the  space  or  matter 
Ijing  outside  of  it;  and  only  as  each  sepuated  division 
draws  into  its  mass  those  peripheral  portions  which  are  at 
first  imperfectly  disunited  from  the  peripheral  portions  of 
neighbouring  divisions,  can  it  acquire  anything  Uke  a  precise 
outline.  That  is  to  say,  the  increasing  definiteness  is  a  conco- 
mitant-of  the  increasing  consoUdation,  general  and  local. 
While  the  secondary  re-distributions  are  ever  adding  to  the 
heterogeneity,  the  primary  re- distribution,  while  augmenting 
the  integration,  is  incidentally  giving  distinctness  to  the  in- 
creasingly-unlike  parts  as  well  as  to  the  aggregate  of  them. 
But  though  this  univerBal  trait  of  Evolntdon  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  the  traits  set  forth  in  preceding  chapters, 
it  is  not  expressed  in  the  words  used  to  describe  them.  It 
is  therefore  needful  further  to  modify  our  formiila.  The 
more  specific  idea  of  Evolution  now  reached  is — a  change 
from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity,  to  a  definite 
coherent  heterogeneity,  accompanying  the  dissipation  of ' 
motioa  and  integration  of  matter. 
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CHAPTER  XVU. 

THE  LAW  OP  EVOLUTION  CONCLUDED. 

§  139,  The  conception  of  Evolution  elaborated  in  the 
foregoing  chapters,  is  etill  incomplete.  True  thongh  it  is 
it  is  not  the  whole  troth.  The  transformations  which  all 
things  nndetgo  daring  the  ascending  phases  of  their  exist- 
ence, we  have  contemplated  nnder  three  aspects ;  and  by 
uniting  these  three  aspects  as  simultaneously  presented,  we 
have  formed  an  approximate  idea  of  the  transformationB. 
Bat  there  are  concomitant  changes  about  which  nothing  has 
yet  been.said;  and  which,  thongh  less  conspicQooa,  are  no 


For  thos  far  we  have  attended  only  to  the  re-difltribntion\ 
of  Matter,  neglecting  the  accompanying  re-distribntion  of  J 
Motion.  Distinct  or  tacit  reference  has,  indeed,  repeatedly 
been  made  to  the  dissipation  of  Motion,  that  goes  on  along 
with  the  concentration  of  Matter ;  and  were  all  Evolution 
absolutely  simple,  the  total  fact  would  be  contained  in  the 
proposition  that  as  Motion  dissipates  Matter  concentrates. 
But  while  we  hare  recognized  the  ultimate  re-distriba- 
tion  of  the  Motion,  we  have  passed  over  its  proximate  re-dis- 
tribution. Thongh  something  has  from  time  to  time  been  I 
said  abont  the  escaping  motion,  nothing  has  been  said  I 
abont  the  motion  that  does  not  escape.  In  proportion  as 
Evolution  becomes  compound — in  proportion  as  an  aggre* 
gate  retains,  for  a  considerable  time,  such  a  qnuitity  of 
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motion  as  permits  secondarT'  re-diatribations  of  its  com- 
poQGiib  matter,  tliere  aeoesaarily  arise  secondary  re-distri- 
bations  of  its  retained  motion.  As  fast  as  the  parts 
are  transformed,  there  goes  on  a  transformation  of  tho 
sensible  or  insensible  motion  poasessed  by  the  parts.  The 
parts  cannot  become  progressively  integrated,  either  indivi- 
dnally  or  as  a  combination,  without  their  motions,  indivi- 
dnal  or  combined,  becoming  more  integrated.  There  cannot  I 
arise  among  the  parts  heterogeneities  ^  size,  of  form,  of  | 
qnality,  withont  there  also  arising  heterogeneities  in  the  ' 
amounts  and  directions  of  their  motions,  or  the  motions  of 
their  molecnles.  And  increasing  defia^ness  of  the  parts^ 
implies  increasing  definiteness  of  their  motions.  In  short, . 
the  rhythmical  actions  going  on  in  eac^L  aggregate,  mnst  I 
diffiaaatiate  and  igiegnte  at  the  same  time  that  the  strac- 
tnre  does  so. 

The  general  theoiy  of  this  re-distribntion  of  the  retained 
motion,  mnst  here  be  briefly  stated.  Properly  to  supplement 
OUT  conception  of  Erotntion  nnder  its  material  aspect  by  a 
j  conception  of  Erolation  onder  its  dynamical  aspect,  we  have 
I  to  recognize  the  sooroe  of  the  integrated  motions  that  arise, 
land  to  see  how  their  increased  multiformity  and  defimt«nees 
|are  necessitated.  K   E^volntion  is  a  passage  of 

matter  from  a  diffosed  to  an  aggregated  state — if  while  the 
dispersed  units  are  losing  part  of  the  insensible  motion 
which  kept  them  dispersed,  there  arise  among  coherent 
masses  of  them,  any  sensible  motions  with  respect  to  one 
anothw;  then  this  sensible  motion  mnst  previoaely  hare 
existed  in  the  form  of  insensible  motion  among  the  units. 
If  concrete'  matter  arises  by  the  aggregation  of  diffused 
matter,  then  concrete  motion  arises  by  the  a^;regation  of 
diffiised  motion.  That  which  comes  into  existence  as  the 
movement  of  masses,  implies  the  cessation  of  an  eqaiTslent 
molecular  morement.  While  we  must  leave  iu  the  shape  of 
hypothesis  the  belief  that  the  celestial  motions  have  thus 
originated^  we  may  see,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this  is  the 
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^nesia  of  all  sensible  motions  on  the  Earth's  snr&ce.  As 
before  shown  (§69),  the  denudation  of  lands  and  deposit 
of  new  strata,  are  effected  by  water  in  the  coarse  of  its  de- 
scent to  the  sea,  or  daring  the  arrest  of  those  ondalations 
prodaced  on  it  by  winds ;  and,  as  before  sliown,  the  eleva- 
tion of  water  to  the  height  whence  it  fell,  is  doe  to  aolar 
heat,  as  is  also  the  genesis  of  those  aerial  cnrrouts  which 
drift  it  about  when  evaporated  and  agitate  its  surface  when 
condensed.  That  is  to  say,  the  molecular  motion  of  the 
etherial  medium  is  transformed  into  the  motion  of  gases, 
thence  into  the  motion  of  liquids,  and  thence  into  the  mo- 
tion of  solids — stages  in  each  of  which  a  certain  amount 
of  molecuW  motion  is  lost  and  an  equivalent  motion  of 
masses  gained.  It  is  the  same  with  organic  movements. 
Certain  rays  issuing  from  the  Sun,  enable  the  plant  to 
reduce  special  elements  existing  in  gaseous  combination 
aroond  it,  to  a  solid  form— enable  the  plant,  that  is,  to 
grow  and  carry  on  its  functional  changes.  And  since 
growth,  equally  with  circulation  of  sap,  is  a  mode  of  sen- 
sible motion,  while  those  rays  which  have  been  expended 
in  generating  it  consist  of  insensible  motions,  we  hare 
here,  too,  a  transformation  of  the  kind  alleged.  Animals, 
derived  as  their  forces  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  &om 
plants,  carry  this  transformation  a  step  further.  The 
automatic  movements  of  the  viscera,  together  with  the 
voluntary  movements  of  the  limbs  and  body  at  large,  arise 
at  the  expense  of  certain  molecolar  movements  through- 
out the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues ;  and  these  originally 
arose  at  the  expense  of  certain  other  molecular  move- 
ments propagated  by  the  Son  to  the  "EaHh ;  so  that  both 
the  structural  and  functional  motions  which  organic  Evo- 
lution displays,  are  motions  of  aggregates  generated  by 
the  arre8t«d  motions  of  units.  Even  with  the  t^gregates  of 
these  aggregates  the  same  rule  holds.  For  among  associated 
men,  the  progress  is  ever  towards  a  mei^ing  of  individaal 
actions  in  the  actions  of  corporate  bodies.    Wliile,  then. 
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daring  Brolation,  the  escaping  motion  becomes,  hj  perpe- 
tually widening  dispersion,  more  disintegrated,  tbe  motion 
that  is  for  a  time  retained,  becomea  more  integrated ;  and 
80,  considered  dynamically.  Evolution  is  a  decrease  in  the 
relative  movements  of  parts  and  an  increase  in  the  relative 
movements  of  wholes— nsing  the  words  parts  and  wholes 
in  their  most  general  senses.  The  advance  is  from  the 
motions  of  simple  molecules  to  the  motions  of  compound 
molecnles;  from  molecular  motions  to  the  motions  of  masses; 
and  from  the  motions  of  smaller  ouissea  to  the  motions  of 
larger  masses.  The  accompanying  change  towards 

greater  multiformity  among  the  retained  motions,  takes 
place  under  the  form  of  an  increased  variety  of  rhythms. 
We  have  already  seen  that  all  motion  is  rhythmical,  from 
the  infinitesimal  vibrations  of  infinitesimal  molecules,  ap 
to  those  vast  oscillations  between  perihelion  and  aphelion 
performed  by  vast  (»lestial  bodies.  And  as  the  contrast 
between  these  extreme  cases  suggests,  a  mnltiplication  of 
rhythms  must  accompany  a  multiplication  in  the  degrees 
and  modes  of  aggregation,  and  in  the  relations  of  the  aggre- 
gated masses  to  incident  forces.  The  degree  or  mode  of 
aggregation  will  not,  indeed,  afiect  the  rate  or  extent  of 
rhythm  where  the  incident  force  increases  as  the  aggregate 
increases,  which  is  the  case  with  gravitation ;  here  the  only 
cause  of  variation  in  rhythm,  is  difference  of  relation  to  the 
incident  forces  j  as  we  see  in  a  pendulum,  which,  thoi^h 
unaffected  in  its  movements  by  a  change  in  the  weight  of 
the  bob,  alters  its  rate  of  oscillation  when  taken  to  the 
equator.  But  in  all  cases  where  the  incident  forces  do  not 
vary  as  the  masses,  every  new  order  of  aggregation  initiates 
a  new  order  of  rhythm :  witness  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  recent  researches  into  radiant  heat  and  light,  that  the 
molecules  of  different  gases  have  different  rates  of  undulation. 
So  that  increased  multifonuily  in  the  arrangement  of 
matter,  necessarily  generates  increased  multiformity  of 
rhythm;  both  through  increased  variety  in  the  sizea  and 
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forms  of  aggregates,  and  throngh  increased  Tariet;  in  their 
relations  to  the  forces  which  move  them.  That 

these  motions  as  they  become  more  integrated  and  more 
heterogeneous,  mnst  become  more  definite,  is  a  proposition 
tihat  need  not  detain  ns.  In  proportion  as  any  part  of  an 
evolving  whole  segregates  and  consolidates,  and  in  bo  doing 
loses  the  relative  mobility  of  its  components,  its  ^gregate 
motion  must  obviously  acquire  distinctness. 

Here,  then,  to  complete  our  conception  of  Evolcrtion,  we- 
have  to  contemplate  thronghoat  the  Cosmos,  these  metamor- 
morphoses  of  retained  motion  that  accompany  the  metamor- 
phoses of  component  matter.  We  may  do  this  with  compa- 
rative brevity  :  the  reader  having  now  become  so  far  familiar 
with  the  mode  of  looking  at  the  facts,  that  loss  illustration 
will  suffice.  ■  To  save  space,  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal 
with  the  several  aspects  of   the   metamorphoses    at   the- 


.  ^  140.  Dispersed  matter  moving,  as  we  see  it  in  a  spiral 
nebula,  towards  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  irom  all 
points  at  all  distances  with  all  degrees  of  indirectness,  must 
carry  Hito  the  nebulous  mass  eventually  formed,  innumerable 
momenta  contrasted  in  their  amounts  and  directions.  A3 
the  integration  progresses,  such  parts  of  these  momenta  as 
conflict  are  mutually  neutralized,  and  dissipated  as  heat.  The 
out-standing  rotatory  motion,  at  first  having  unhke  angolar 
velocities  at  the  periphery  and  at  various  distances  from  the 
centre,  has  its  differences  of  angular  velocity  gradually  re- 
duced ;  advancing  towards  a  final  state,  now  nearly  reached 
by  the  Snn,  in  which  the  angxilar  velocity  of  the  whole  mass 
is  the  same — in  which  the  motion  is  integrated.  So, 

too,  with  each  planet  and  satellito.  Progress  from  the 
motion  of  a  nebulous  ring,  incoherent  and  admitting  of  mnch 
relative  motion  within  its  mass,  to  the  motion  of  a  dense 
spheroid,  is  progress  to  a  motion  that  is  completely  inte- 
grated.    The  rotation,  and  the  translation  throngh  space^ 
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sererally  become  one  and  indivisible.  MeaoTrhile, 

there  goes  on  that  farther  integration  hj  which  the  motions 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  Solar  System  are  rwidered  matnally 
dependent.  Locally  in  each  planet  and  its  BatelUtes,  and 
generally  in  the  Snn  and  the  planets,  we  have  a  system  of 
simple  and  compoond  rhythms,  with  periodic  and  secnlar 
variations,  forming  together  an  integrated  set  of  movements. 
The  matter  which,  in  its  original  diSused  state,  had 
motions  that  were  confdsed,  indeterminate,  or  withont 
sharply-marked  distinctions,  has,  during  the  evolution  of 
the  Solar  System,  acquired  definitely  heterogeneons  motions. 
The  periods  of  revolation  of  all  the  planets  and  satellites 
are  nnlike ;  as  are  ^so  their  times  of  rotation.  Ont  of 
these  definitely  hete^geneoos  motions  of  a  simple  kind, 
arise  others  that  are  complex,  bnt  still  definite ; — as  those 
produced  by  the  revolutions  of  satellites  compounded  with 
the  revolutions  of  their  primaries  j  as  those  of  which  pre- 
cession is  the  resalt;  and  as  those  which  are  known  as 
perturbations.  Each  additional  complexity  of  structure  has 
caused  additional  complexity  of  moremeDts ;  but  still,  a  de- 
finite complexity,  as  is  shown  by  having  calculable  results. 

(j  141.  While  the  Earth's  surfcce  waamolten,  the  currents 
I  in  the  volnminous  atmosphere  surrounding  it,  mainly  of 
ascending  heated  gases  and  of  descending  precipitated 
liquids,  must  have  been  local,  numerous,  indefinite,  and  bnt 
little  distingoished  from  one  another.  But  as  fast  as  the 
Bur&oe  cooled,  and  solar  radiation  began  to  cause  appre- 
ciable differences  of  temperature  between  the  eqoatorial 
and  polar  regions,  a  decided  atmospheric  circulation  from 
poles  to  equator  and  &om  equator  to  poles,  must  have  sktwly 
established  itself :  the  vast  moving  masses  of  air  becoming, 
at  last,  trade-winds  and  other  such  permanent  definite 
currents.  These  integrated  motions,  once  com- 

paratively homogeneous,  were  rendered  heterogeoeooB  as 
great  islands  and  continents  arose,  to  complicate  thtea  by 
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penodio  winds,  cansed  by  the  varied  heating  of  vide  tracts 
of  land  at  different  seasona.  lUiythmical  motdops  of  a  con- 
stant and  simple  kind,  were,  by  increasing  maltiformity  of 
the  Earth's  surface,  differentiated  into  an  involved  com- 
bination of  constant  and  recurrent  rhythmical  motions, 
joined  with  smaller  motions  that  are  irregular. 

Parallel  changes  most  have  taken  place  in  the  motions  of 
water.  On  a  thin  cmst,  admitting  of  but  small  elevations 
and  depressions,  and  therefore  of  bnt  small  lakea  and  seas, 
none  beyond  small  local  circulations  were  possible.  Bat 
along  with  the  formation  of  continents  and  oceans,  came  the 
vast  movements  of  water  from  warm  latitudes  to  cold  and 
from  cold  to  warm — movements  increasing  in  amount,  in 
definitcnesB,  and  in  variety  of  distribution,  aa  the  feSf 
tores  of  the  fWlh's  snrtace  became  larger  and  more  con- 
trasted. The  like  holds  with  drainage  waters.  The 
tricklings  of  insignificant  streams  over  narrow  pieces  of  land, 
were  once  the  only  motions  of  such  watersj  bat  as  fast  as  wide 
areas  came  into  existence,  the  motions  of  many  tributari^ 
became  massed  into  the  motions  of  great  rivers;  and  instead 
of  motions  very  much  alike,  tJiere  arose  motions  consider- 
ably varied. 

Nor  can  we  well  donbt  that  the  movements  in  the 
Earth's  crust  itself,  have  presented  an  analogous  progress. 
Small,  numerous,  local,  and  very  mnc^  like  one  another, 
while  the  crost  was  thin,  the  elevations  and  subsidences 
most,  as  the  crust  thickened,  have  extended  over  larger 
areas,  most  have  continued  for  longer  eras  in  the  same 
directions,  and  must  have  been  made  mora  nnlike  in  difife- 
rent  regions  by  local  differences  of  structure  in  the  crust. 

§  142.  In  organisms  the  advance  towards  a  more  inte- 
grated, heterogeneous,  and  definite  distribution  of  the  re- 
tained motion,  which  accompanies  the  advance  towards  a 
more  integrated,  heterogeneous,  and  definite  distribution  of 
the  component  matter,  is  mainly  what  we  understand  as  the 
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development  of  functioim.  AM  active  functions  are  either 
sensible  morementa,  as  thoae  prodoced  by  contractile 
organs;  or  such  insensible  movements  as  those  prop^ated 
through  the  nerves;  or  sach  insensible  movements  aa  those 
by  which,  in  secreting  organs,  molecular  re-arrangements 
are  effected,  and  new  combinations  of  matter  produced. 
And  what  we  have  here  to  observe  isy  that  daring  evolution, 
fiinctiona,  like  structures,  become  more  consolidated  in- 
dividually, as  well  as  more  combined  with  one  another,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  become  more  multiform  and  more 
distinct. 

The  nutritive  juices  in  animals  of  low  types,  move  hither 
and  thither  through  the  tissues  quite  irregularly,  as  local 
strains  and  pressures  determine :  in  the  absence  of  a  dis- 
tinguishable blood  and  a  developed  vascular  system,  there 
is  no  definite  circulation.  But  along  with  the  stmctural 
erolation  which  establishes  a  finished  apparatus  for  dis- 
tributing blood,  there  goes  on  the  functional  evolution 
which  establishes  large  and  rapid  movements  of  blood, 
definite  in  their  courses  and  definitely  distinguished  as 
efferent  and  afferent,  and  that  are  heterogeneous  not  ^mply 
in  their  directions  but  in  their  characters — being  here  di- 
vided into  gushes  and  there  contmuous. 

Instance,  ^;ain,  the  way  in  which,  accompanying  the 
structural  difTerentiatious  and  integrations  of  the  aUment- 
ary  canal,  there  arise  differentiations  uid  integrations 
both  of  its  mechanical  movements  and  its  actions  of  a  non- 
mechanical  kind.  Along  an  alimentary  canal  of  a  primitive 
type,  there  pass,  almost  uniformly  from  end  to  end,  waves  of 
constriction.  But  in  a  well-organized  alimentary  canal, 
tho  waves  of  constriction  are  widely  unlike  at  different 
parts,  in  their  kinds,  strengths,  and  rapidities .  In  the  mouth 
they  become  movements  of  pretension  and  mastication — • 
now  occurring  in  quick  succession  and  now  ceasing  for 
hours.  In  tho  oesophagus  these  contractions,  propulsive  in 
their  office,  and  travelling  with  considerable  speed,  take 
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place  at  interrals  during  eating,  and  then  do  not  take 
place  till  the  next  meal.  In  the  stomacli  another  modi- 
fication of  this  originally  aniform  action  occurs:  the 
miiscaW  conatrictions  ore  powerful,  and  continue  during 
the  long  periods  that  the  etomaoh  contains  food.  Through- 
out the  upper  intestines,  again,  a  fiirther  difference  shows 
itself — ^the  waves  travel  along  without  cessation  but  are 
relatively  moderate.  Fin^y,  in  the  rectum  this  rhythm 
departs  in  another  way  from  the  common  type :  qni- 
escence  lasting  for  many  hours,  is  followed  by  a  series 
of  strong  contractions.  Meanwhile,  the  essential  actions 
which  these  movements  aid,  have  been  growing  more 
definitely  heterogeneous.  Secretion  and  absorption  are  v 
no  longer  carried  on  in  much  the  same  way  from  end  to  I 
end  of  the  tube;  but  the  general  function  divides  into 
various  subordinate  functions.  The  solvents  and  ferments  J 
furnished  by  the  coats  of  the  canal  and  the  appended  glands, 
become  widely  unlike  at  upper,  middle,  and  lower  parts  of 
the  canal ;  implying  difierent  kinds  of  molecular  changes. 
Here  the  process  ia  mainly  secretory,  there  it  is  mainly 
absorbent,  while  in  other  places,  as  in  the  oesophagus, 
neither  secretion  nor  absorption  takes  place  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.  While  these  and  other  internal 
motions,  sensible  and  insensible,  are  being  rendered  more 
various,  and  severally  more  consolidated  and  distinct,  there 
is  advancing  the  integration  by  which  they  are  united  into 
local  groups  of  motions  and  a  combined  system  of  motions. 
While  the  function  of  alimentation  sub-divides,  its  sub- 
divisions  become  co-ordinated,  so  that  muscular  and  secretory 
actions  go  on  in  concert,  and  so  that  excitement  of  one  part 
of  the  canal  sets  up  excitement  of  the  rest.  Moreover,  the 
whole  alimentary  function,  while  it  supplies  matter  for  the 
circiilatory  and  respiratory  functions,  becomes  so  integrated 
with  them  that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  go  on  without  them. 
And,  as  evolution  advances,  all  three  of  these  fundamental 
functions  fall  into  greater  subordination  to  the  nervous 
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fanctions— depend  more  and  more  on  tihe  due  amount  of 
nervous  diBcharge. 

When  we  trace  np  tlie  fdnctions  of  external  oi^ans  the 
same  truth  discloses  itself.  Microscopic  creatores  are  moved 
throngK  the  water  by  oscillations  of  the  cilia  covering  their 
surfaces  ;  and  varions  larger  forms,  as  the  !rurbellaria,  pn>- 
gress  hj  oiliary  action  over  solid  surfaces.  These  motioDS 
of  cilia  are,  in  the  first  place,  severally  very  minute ;  in  the 
second  pla,ce  they  are  homogeneous ;  and  in  the  third  place 
(here  is  but  Uttle  definiteness  in  them  individaally,  or  in 
their  joint  product,  which  is  mostly  a  mere  random  change 
of  place  not  directed  to  any  selected  point.  Contrasting 
this  ciliary  action  with  the  action  of  developed  locomotive 
organs  of  whatever  kind,  we  see  tiiat  instead  of  innumerable 
small  or  unintegrated  movements  there  are  a  few  compara- 
tively large  or  integrated  movements ;  that  actions  all  alike 
are  replaced  by  actions  partially  unlike ;  and  that  instead  of 
being  very  feebly  or  almost  accidentally  co-ordinated,  their 
co-ordination  is  such  as  to  render  the  motions  of  the  body 
OS  a  whole,  precise.  A  parallel  contrast,  less  ex- 

treme bat  sufficiently  decided,  is  seen  when  we  pass  from 
the  lower  types  of  creatures  with  limbs  to  the  higher  types 
of  creatures  with  limbs.  The  legs  of  a  Centipede  have 
motionB  that  are  numerous,  smaJl,  and  homogeneous ;  uid 
are  so  little  integrated  that  when  the  creature  is  divided 
and  sub-divided,  the  legs  belonging  to  each  part  propel 
^lab  part  independently.  But  in  one  of  the  higher  .^nnu- 
loea,  as  a  Crab,  the  relatively  few  limbs  have  motionB 
that  are  comparatively  large  in  their  amounts,  that  are 
considerably  unlike  one  another,  and  that  are  integrated 
into  compound  motions  of  tolerable  definiteness. 

§  143.  The  last  illustrations  are  introductory  to  illostra^ 
i  tiona  of  the  kind  we  clara  as  psychical.  They  are  the  pbysio- 
I  logical  aspects  of  the  simpler  among  those  functions  which, 
r  nnder  a  more  special  and  complex  aspect,  we  distingniBli  aa 
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psycliologieal.  The  phenomena  subjectively  known  &3 
changea  in  conaciousneas,  are  objectively  known  as  nervona 
excitations  and  discharges,  which  science  now  interprets  into 
modes  of  motion.  Hence,  in  following  np  oi^anic  evolution, 
the  advance  of  retained  motion  in  integration,  in  hetero- 
geneity, and  in  definiteness,  may  be  expected  to  show  itself 
alike  in  the  visible  nervo-mnscular  actions  and  in  the  cor- 
relative mental  changes.  We  may  conveniently  look  at  the 
facts  as  exhibited  daring  individual  evotation,  before  looking 
at  them  as  exhibited  in  general  evolution. 

The  progress  of  a  child  in  speech,  very  completely  ex- 
hibits the  transformation.  Infantine  noises  are  comparativQly 
homogeneons;  alike  as  being  severally  long-drawn  and 
nearly  uniform  from  end  to  end,  and  as  being  constantly 
repeated  with  but  little  variation  of  quality  between  narrow 
limits.  They  are  quite  nn-coordinated — ^there  is  no  integra- 
tion of  them  into  componnd  sounds.  They  are  inarticulate, 
or  without  those  definite  beginnings  and  endings  character- 
izing the  sounds  we  call  words.  Pi-ogress  shows  itself  first 
in  the  multiplication  of  the  inarticulate  sounds :  the  extreme 
vowela  are  added  to  the  medium  vowels,  and  the  compound 
to  the  simple.  Presently  the  movements  which  form  the 
simpler  consonants  are  achieved,  and  some  of  the  sounds 
become  sharply  cut  j  but  this  defiuiteoess  is  partial,  for  only 
initial  consonants  being  used,  the  sounds  end  vaguely. 
While  an  approach  to  distinctness  thus  results,  there  also 
results,  by  combination  of  difiereut  consonants  with  the 
same  vowels,  an  increase  of  heterogeneity ;  and  along  with 
the  complete  distinctness  which  terminal  consonants  give, 
arises  a  forther  great  addition  to  the  number  of  unlike 
sounds  produced.  The  more  difficult  consonants  and  the 
compound  consonants,  imperfectly  articulated  at  first,  are 
by  and  by  articulated  with  precision ;  and  there  comes  yet 
another  multitude  of  different  and  definite  words — words 
that  imply  many  kinds  of  vocal  movements,  severally  per- 
formed with  ezaotneBB,  as  well  as  perfectly  integrated  into 
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complex  groups.  The  snbsequenfc  advance  to  disayllablos 
and  polysyllables,  and  to  involved  combinationB  of  words, 
shows  the  still  higher  degree  of  integration  and  heterogeneity 
eventually  reached  by  these  oi^anic  motions.  The 

acts  of  consciousness  correlated  with  these  nervo-mos- 
cular  actSj  of  coarse  go  through  parallel  phases;  and  the 
adranco  from  childhood  to  maturity  yields  daily  proof  tliat 
the  changes  which,  on  their  physical  side  are  nervona  pro- 
cesses, and  on  their  mental  side  are  processes  of  thought, 
become  more  variona,  more  defined,  more  coherent.  At 
first  the  intellectual  functions  are  very  much  alike  in  kind — 
recognitions  and  class ifications  of  simple  impressions  alono 
go  on;  but  in  course  of  time  these  functions  become  mnlti- 
form.  Reasoning  grows  distinguishable,  and  eventually  we 
have  conscious  induction  and  deduction;  deliberate  recollec- 
tion and  deliberate  imagination  are  added  to  simple  nn- 
guided  association  of  ideas ;  more  special  modes  of  mental 
action,  as  those  which  result  in  mathematics,  music,  poetry, 
arise;  and  within  each  of  these  divisions  the  mental  pro- 
cesses are  ever  being  further  diSerentiated.  In  definiteness 
it  is  the  same.  The  infant  makes  its  observations  so  inac- 
curately that  it  fails  to  distinguish  individuals.  The  child 
errs  continaally  in  its  spelling,  its  grammar,  its  arithmetic. 
The  youth  forms  incorrect  judgments  on  the  afibira  of  life. 
Only  with  maturity  comes  that  precise  co-ordination  in  the 
nervous  processes  that  is  implied  by  a  good  adjustment  of 
thoughts  to  things.  Lastly,  with  the  integration  by  which 
simple  mental  acts  are  combined  into  complex  mental  acts, 
it  is  60  likewise.  In  the  nursery  you  cannot  obtain  con- 
tinuous attention — there  is  inabihty  to  foi^  a  coherent 
series  of- impressions;  and  there  is  a  parallel  inability  to 
unite  many  co-existent  impressions,  even  of  the  same  order : 
witness  the  way  in  which  a  child's  remarks  on  a  picture, 
show  that  it  attends  only  to  the  individual  objects  repre- 
sented, and  never  to  the  picture  as  a  whole.  But  with 
advancing  years  it  becomes  possible  to  understand  on  in> 
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Tolvad  eentence,  to  follow  long  trains  of  reaaoningj  to  hold 
in  one  mental  grasp  numerous  concurrent  circumstances. 
The  like  progressive  integration  tokes  place  among  the 
mental  changes  we  distinguish  as  feelings ;  which  in  a  child 
act  singly,  producing  impulsireness,  but  in  an  adult  act 
more  in  concert,  producing  a  comparatively  balanced  conduct. 

After  these  iUnstrations  supplied  by  individual  evolution,  1 
we  may  deal  briefly  with  those  supplied  by  general  evolu-  '. 
tion,  which  are  analogons  to  them,  A  creature  of  very  low 
intelligence,  when  aware  of  some  large  object  in  motion  < 
near  it,  makes  s  spasmodic  movement,  causing,  it  may 
be,  a  leap  or  a  dart.  The  perceptions  implied  are  re* 
latively  simple,  homogeneous,  and  indefinite :  the  moving 
objects  are  not  distinguished  in  their  kinds  as  injurious  or 
otherwise,  as  advancing  or  receding.  The  actions  of  escape 
are  similarly  all-  of  one  kind,  have  no  adjustments  of  direc- 
tion; and  may  bring  the  creature  nearer  the  source  of  peril 
instead  of  further  off.  A  stage  higher,  when  the  dart  or  the 
leap  is  away  from  danger,  we  see  the  nervous  changes  su 
far  specialized  that  there  residts  distinction  of  direction; 
indicating  a  greater  variety  among  them,  a  greater  co-ordi- 
nation or  integration  of  them  in  each  process,  and  a  greater 
definitenesB.  In  still  higher  animals  that  discriminate  be- 
tween enemies  and  not-enemiea,  as  a  bird  that  flies  £rom  a 
man  but  not  from  a  cow,  the  acts  of  perception  have 
severally  become  united  into  more  complex  wholes,  since 
cognition  of  certain  differential  attributes  is  implied ;  they 
have  become  more  multiform,  since  each  additional  com- 
ponent impression  adds  to  the  number  of  possible  com- 
pounds ;  and  they  have,  by  consequence,  become  more  spe- 
cific in  their  correspondences  with  objects — ^more  definite. 
And  then  in  animals  so  intelligent  that  they  identify  by 
eight  not  species  only  bnt  individuals  of  a  species,  the 
mental  changes  are  yet  further  distinguished  in  the  same 
three  ways.  In  the  course  of  human  evolution  the 

law  is  equally  manifested.     The  thoughts  of  Uie  savage  ore 
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nothing  like  -bo  keterogeneoua  in  their  kinds  as  those  of  the 
civilized  man,  whose  complex  environment  presents  a  molti- 
plicity  of  new  phenomemv.  His  mental  acts,  too,  are  mnch 
less  involved — ^be  has  no  words  for  abBtract  ideas,  and  is 
found  to  be  incapable  of  integrating  the  elements  of  such 
ideas.  And  in  all  bnt  simple  matters  there  is  none  of  that 
precision  in  his  thinking  which,  among  civilized  men,  leads 
to  the  exact  conclusions  of  science.  Nor  do  the  emotions 
fail  to  exhibit  a  parallel  contrast. 

§  144.  How  in  aocietiee  the  movements  or  functions  pro- 
duced  by  the  confluence  of  individual  actions,  increase  in 
their  amonnte,  their  multiformities,  their  predsioQ,  and 
their  combination,  scarcely  needs  insisting  upon  after  what 
has  been  pointed  out  in  for^|;oing  chapters.  For  the  sake 
of  symmeby  of  statement,  however,  s  typical  example  or 
two  may  be  set  down. 

Take  the  actions  devoted  to  defence  or  e^gression.  At 
first  the  military  fimotion,  nndiSerentiated  £rom  the  rest  (all 
men  in  primitive  societies  being  warriors)  is  i«Iatively 
homogeneous,  is  ill-combined,  and  is  indefinite:  savages 
making  a  joint  attack  severally  fight  independentiy,  in 
similar  ways,  and  withoat  order.  But  as  eocieties  evolve 
and  the  military  function  becomes  separate,  we  see  that 
while  its  scale  increases,  it  progresses  in  multiformity, 
in  definiteneas,  uid  in  combination.  The  movements 
of  the  thousands  of  soldiers  that  replace  the  tens  of 
warriors,  ara  divided  and  re-divided  in  their  kinds — here 
are  bodies  that  manceavre  and  fire  artill^;  there  are 
battalions  that  fight  on  foot ;  and  elsewhere  are  troops  that 
charge  on  horseback.  Within  each  of  these  differentiated 
fonctions  there  come  others :  there  are  distinct  daties  dis- 
charged by  privates,  sergeants,  captains,  colonels,  generals, 
as  also  by  those  who  constitute  the  commissariat  and  those 
who  attend  to  the  wounded.  The  actions  that  have  thus 
become  comparatively  heterogeneona  in  general  and  in  de- 
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tiul,  have  simaltaneoasly  increaaed  in  pracisioa.  Accnracy 
of  evolutions  is  given  by  perpetnal  drill  j  so  that  in  battle, 
men  and  the  regiments  formed  of  them,  are  made  to  take 
definite  positions  and  perform  definite  acts  at  definite  times. 
Once  more,  there  has  gone  on  that  integration  by  which  the 
moltiform  actions  of  an  army  are  directed  to  a  single  end. 
By  a  co-ordinating  apparatas  having  the  commander-in- 
chief  for  its  centre,  the  charges,  and  halts,  and  retreats  are 
duly  concerted ;  and  a  hundred  thousand  individual  actions 
are  nnited  under  one  will. 

The  progress  here  so  clearly  marked,  is  a  progress  trace- 
able thronghont  social  functions  at  large.  Comparing  the 
mle  of  a  savage  chief  with  that  of  a  civilized  government, 
aided  by  its  subordinate  local  governments  and  their  officers, 
down  to  the  police  in  the  streets,  we  see  how,  as  men  have 
advanced  irom  tribes  of  tens  to  nations  of  millions,  the  re- 
galative  process  has  grown  large  in  amount ;  how,  guided 
by  written  laws,  it  has  passed  from  vagueness  and  irregn- 
kri^  to  compantive  precision ;  and  how  it  has  sub-divided 
into  processes  increasingly  multiform.  Or  observing  how 
the  barter  that  goes  on  among  barbarians,  differs  from  onr 
own  conmiercial  processes,  by  which  a  million's  worth  of  com- 
modities is  distributed  daily  j  by  which  the  relative  'rolues 
of  articles  immensely  varied  in  kinds  and  qualities  are 
measured,  aud  the  supplies  adjusted  to  the  demands;  and 
by  which  industrial  activities  of  all  orders  are  so  combined 
that  each  depends  on  the  rest  and  aids  the  rest ;  we  see  that 
the  kind  of  action  which  constitutes  trade,  has  become  pro- 
gressively more  vast,  more  varied,  more  definite,  and  more 


§  145.  A  finished  conception  of  Evolution  we  thus  find 
to  be  one  which  includes  the  re-distribution  of  the  retained 
motion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  component  matter.  This 
added  element  of  the  conception  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less 
important  than  the  other.      The  movements  of  the  Solar 
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System  have  for  ns  a  Bignificanco  equal  to  that  wlucli  the 
sizes,  forms,  and  rslatirB  distances  of  its  members  posseaa. 
And  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  an  organism,  it 
mast  be  admitted  that  the  combined  sensible  and  in- 
sensible actions  we  call  its  life,  do  not  yield  in  interest  to 
ita  stmcttiral  traits.  Leaving  out,  however,  all  implied 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  these  two  orders  of  facts  con- 
cern OS,  it  is  clear  that  with  each  re-distribii,tion  of  matter 
there  necessarily  goes  a  re-diatribution  of  motion ;  and  that 
the  unified  knowledge  constitnting  Philosophy,  mnst  com- 
prehend both  aspects  of  the  transformation. 

While,  then,  we  have  to  contemplate  the  matter  of  an 
evolving  aggregate  as  nndergoing,  not  progressive  Integra 
tion  simply,  but  as  simultaneously  undergoing  various 
secondary  re-distributions ;  we  have  also  to  contemplate  the 
motion  of  an  evolving  aggregate,  not  only  aa  being  gradaally 
dissipated,  bat  as  passing  through  many  secondary  re-distri- 
butions on  the  way  towards  dissipation.  As  the  stractoral 
complexities  that  arise  daring  compoand  evolation,  are  in- 
cidental to  the  progress  from  the  extreme  of  diSasion  to  the 
extreme  of  concentration;  so  the  functional  complexities 
accompanying  them,  are  incidental  to  the  progress  &om  the 
greatest  quantity  of  contained  motion  to  the  least  quantity 
of  contained  motion.  And  we  have  to  state  these  con- 
comitants of  both  transformations,  aa  well  as  their  begin- 
nings and  ends. 

Our  formula,  therefore,  needs  an  additional  clanse.  To 
combine  this  satisfactorily  with  the  clauses  aa  they  stand  in 
the  last  chapter,  is  scarcely  practicable;  and  for  convenience 
of  expression  it  will  be  beat  to  change  their  order.  Doin^ 
this,  and  making  the  requisite  addition,  the  formula  finally 
stands  thus : — Evolution  is  an  integration  of  matter  and  con-4 
comitant  dissipation  of  motion;  during  which  the  matten 
passes  from  an  iiidefirUte,  incoherent  hoTnogeneity  to  a  de~\ 
finite,  coherent  heterogeneity ;  and  daring  which  the  retatnedl 
niotion  undergoea  a  parallel  transformation,  J 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 
THE  INTERPBETATION  OP  EVOLDTION. 

§  146.  Is  this  law  ultimate  or  deriTatire  T  Most  we  rest 
satisfied  with  the  conclusion  that  throughout  all  classes  of 
concrete  phenomena  snch  is  the  courae  of  transformation  ? 
Or  is  it  possible  for  as  to  ascertain  why  such  is  the  course 
of  transformation?  May  we  seek  for  some  all-pervading 
principle  which  underhes  this  ^-pervading  process  7  Can 
the  inductions  set  forth  in  the  preceding  four  chapters  he 
redaced  to  deductions? 

Manifestly  this  community  of  result  implies  community  of 
canse.  It  may  he  that  of  such  cause  no  account  can  he 
giTen^  fmrther  than  that  the  Unknowable  is  manifested  to  us 
afler  this  mode.  Or,  it  may  be  that  this  mode  of  mani- 
festation is  reducible  to  a  simpler  mode,  from  which  these 
many  complex  effects  follow.  Analogy  suggests  the  latter 
inference.  Just  as  it  was  possible  to  interpret  the  empirical 
^neralizations  called  Kepler's  laws,  as  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  law  of  gravitation ;  so  it  may  be  possible  to 
interpret  the  foregoing  empirical  generalizations  as  neces- 
sary consequences  of  some  deeper  law. 

XTnlesa  we  succeed  in  finding  a  rationale  of  this  nniversal 
metamorphosis,  we  obviously  fall  short  of  that  completely 
noified  knowledge  constituting  Philosophy.  As  they  at 
present  stand,  the  several  conclusions  we  have  lately  reached 
appear  to  be  independent—there  is  no  demonstrated  con- 
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nezion  between  increasing  definiteneHs  and  increasing  hete- 
rogeneity, or  between  both  and  increasing  integration.  Still 
less  evidence  is  ttere  that  these  laws  of  the  re-diatribution 
of  matter  and  motion,  are  necessarily  correlated  with  those 
laws  of  the  direction  of  motion  and  the  rhythm  of  motion, 
provioasly  set  forth.  Bat  until  we  see  these  now  separate 
tmths  to  be  implications  of  one  trath,  onr  knowledge  re- 
mains imperfectly  coherent. 

§  147.  The  task  before  aa,  then,  is  that  of  exhibiting  the 
phenomena  of  Evolution  in  synthetio  ordei^.  Setting  out 
from  an  estabHshed  oltimate  principle,  it  has  to  be  shown 
that  the  course  of  transformation  among  all  kinds  of 
existences,  cannot  hot  be  that  which  we  hare  seen  it  to  be. 
It  has  to  be  shown  that  the  re-distribntion  of  matter  and 
motion,  must  everywhere  take  place  in  those  ways,  and  pro- 
dace  those  traits,  which  celestial  bodies,  organisms,  societies, 
alike  display.  And  it  has  to  be  shown  that  this  nnirersality 
of  process,  resalts  from  the  same  necessity  which  determines 
each  simplest  movement  aroond  us,  down  to  the  accelerated 
&11  of  a  stone  or  the  recurrent  beat  of  a  harp-string. 

In  other  words,  the  phenomena  of  Evolution  have  to  be 
deduced  from  the  Persistence  of  Force.     As  before  said — 
"  to  this  an  ultimate  analysis  brings  na  down ;  and  on  this 
a  rational   synthesis  must  bmld    up."      This  being    the 
ultimate  trath  which  transcends  experience  by  underlying  ' 
it,  so  furnishing  a  common  basis  on  which  the  widest  gene-  ' 
ralizations    stand,  these  widest  generalizations  are  to  be  I 
unified  by  referring  them  to  this  common  basis.    Already  | 
the  truths  manifested  throughout  concrete  phenomena  of  all 
orders,  that  there  is  equivalence  among  transfonned  forces, 
that  motion  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  that  it  is 
universaUy  rhythnrio,  we  have  found  to  be  severally  dedacible 
from  the  persistence  of  force ;  and  this  affiliation  of  them  on 
the  persistence  of  force  has  reduced  them  to  a  coherent 
whole.     Here  we  have  similarly  to  affiliate  tiie  universal 
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traits  of  Erolation,  by  sliomiig  tbat,  giveii  the  persiBtence 
of  force,  the  re-distribation  of  matter  and  motioD  neces- 
sarily  proceeds  in  each  vay  aa  to  prodaoe  them ;  and  by 
doing  tbia  we  sb^  nnite  tbem  aa  co-relative  aspects  of  ono 
law,  at  the  same  time  that  we  aoite  this  law  with  the  fore- 
going eimpler  laws. 

§  148.  Before  proceeding  it  will  be  well  to  set  down  some' 
principles  that  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  interpreting 
EvolntioQ  we  aball  have  to  consider,  nnder  their  special  forma, 
the  varioofl  resolntiona  of  force  that  accompany  the  re-distri- 
bation  of  matter  and  motion.  Let  UB  ghmce  at  Bach  resoln- 
tiona nniler  their  most  general  forms. 

Any  incident  force  is  primarily  divisible  into  its  fjffective 
and  rum-effective  portions.  In  mechanical  impact,  the  entire 
momentum  of  a  striking  body  is  never  communicated  to  the 
body  etrack :  even  under  those  most  favourable  conditions 
in  which  the  striking  body  loses  all  its  sensible  motion, 
there  still  remains  with  it  some  of  the  original  momentom, 
under  the  shape  of  that  insensible  motion  produced  among 
its  particles  by  the  collision.  Of  the  light  or  heat  falling  on 
any  mass,  a  part,  more  or  less  considerable,  is  reflected ;  and 
only  the  remaining  part  works  molecular  changes  in  the 
mass.  Next  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  effective 

force  is  itself  divisible  into  the  temporarily  effective  and  the 
permanently  effective.  The  units  of  an  aggregate  acted  on, 
may  undergo  thoSe  rhythmical  changes  of  relative  position 
which  constitute  increased  vibration,  as  well  as  other 
changes  of  relative  position  which  are  not  from  instant  to 
instant  neutralized  by  opposite  ones.  Of  these,  the  first, 
disappearing  in  the  shape  of  radiating  undulations,  leave  the 
molecular  arrangement  as  it  originally  was ;  while  the  se- 
cond condbce  to  that  re-arrangement  characterizing  com- 
pound Evolution.  Yet  a  further  diBtinction  has 
to  be  made.  The  permanently  effective  force  works  out 
changes  of  relative  poaition  of  two  kinds — the  ivsentible 
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and  the  seTisihle.     The  inseiisibk  positions  among  the 

miits  are  those  constitating  mok  alar  changes,  inclading 
what  we  call  chemical  composition  and  decomposition ;  and 
,  it  ia  these  which  we  recognize  as  the  qnaUtatire  differences 
that  arise  in  an  aggregate.  The  sensible  transpositions  are 
sach  as  result  when  certain  of  the  ixnits,  instead  of  being 
pat  into  different  relations  with  their  immediate  neighbours, 
are  carried  away  from  them  and  deposited  elsewhere. 

Concerning  these  divisions  and  snb-diviaionB  of  any  force 
affecting  an  aggregate,  Uie  foot  which  it  chiefly  concerns  ns 
to  observe  is,  that  they  are  complementary  to  each  other. 
Of  the  whole  incident  force,  the  effective  must  be  that  which 
remains  after  deducting  the  non-effective.  The  two  parts  of 
the  effective  force  must  vary  inversely  as  each  other :  where 
much  of  it  is  temporarily  effective,  httle  of  it  can  be  perma- 
nently effective  >  and  vies  versa.  Laetly,  the  permanently 
effective  force,  being  expended  in  working  both  the  insen* 
sible  re-arrangements  which  constitute  molecular  modifica- 
tion, and  the  sensible  re-arrangements  which  result  in 
structure,  mast  generate  of  either  kind  an  amount  that  is 
great  or  small  in  proportion  as  it  has  generated  a  small  or 
great  amount  of  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  XE. 

THE   INSTABILITY   OP  TBE   HOMOQBNBODS.* 

§  149.  The  difBcnlty  of  dealing  with  transformatioiis  so 
many-aided  as  those  which  all  eziatencea  have  ondergoiie,  or 
are  nndergoing,  ia  such  aa  to  mahe  a  definite  or  complete 
dedactive  interpretation  seem  almost  hopeless.  So  to  grasp 
the  total  process  of  re-distribntion  of  matter  and  motion,  as 
to  see  siranltaneoualy  its  several  necessary  results  in  their 
actual  inter-dependence,  is  scarcely  possible.  There  is,  how-  - 
everj  a  mode  of  rendering  the  process  as  a  whole  tolerably 
comprehensible.  Thongh  the  genesis  of  the  re-arrangement 
undergone  by  every  evolving  aggregate,  is  in  itself  one,  it 
presents  to  onr  inteUigence  several  factors  j  and  after  in- 
terpreting the  eflFects  of  each  separately,  we  may,  by  synthesia 
of  the  interpretations,  form  an  adequate  conception. 

On  setting  out,  the  proposition  which  comes  first  in  logical  i 
order,  is,  that  some  re-arrangement  must  result ;  and  this  I 
proposition  may  be  best  dealt  with  under  the  more  specific  I 
shape,  that  the  condition  of  homoEreneitv  ia_  a  condition  of  I 
unstable  equilibrium.  [ 

Fif3t7aa  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ;  respecting  which 
some  readers  may  need  explanation.  The  phrase  unstablA 
e.quilihrium  ia  one  used  in  mechanics  to  express  a  balance  of| 
forces  of  such  kind,  that  the  interference  of  any  further  force, ; 
however  minute,  will  destroy  the  arrangement  previously 
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nibsistiiig ;  and  bring  about  a  totally  different  arrangement. 
Thus,  a  stick  poised  on  its  lower  end  is  in  unstable  equili- 
brium :  however  exactly  it  may  be  placed  in  a  perpendicidar 
position,  as  soon  as  it  is  left  to  itself  it  begins,  at  first  imper- 
ceptibly, to  lean  on  one  side,  and  witb  increasing  rapidity 
falls  into  anotber  attitude.  Conversely,  a  stick  suspendedl 
from  ita  upper  end  is  in  stable  equilibrium :  however  mucbl 
disturbed,  it  will  return  to  the  same  position.  The  proposi- 
tion is,  then,  that  the  state  of  homogeneity,  like  the  state  of 
the  stick  poised  on  its  lower  end,  is  one  that  cannot  be  main- 
tained.    Let  ns  take  a  few  illustrations. 

Of  mechanical  onea  the  most  familiar  is  that  of  the  scales. 
If  they  be  accurately  made,  and  not  clogged  by  dirt  or  rust, 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  pair  of  scales  perfectly  balanced : 
eventually  one  scale  will  descend  and  the  other  ascend — they 
will  assume  a  heterogeneous  relation.  Again,  if  we  sprinkle 
over  the  surface  of  a  fluid  a  number  of  equal-sized  particles, 
having  an  attraction  for  each  other,  they  will,  no  matter  how 
uniformly  distributed,  by  and  by  concentrate  irregularly  into 
one  or  more  groups.  Were  it  possible  to  bring  a  mass  of 
water  into  a  state  of  perfect  homogeneity — a  state  of  complete 
quiescence,  aai  exactly  equal  density  throughout — yet  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  neighbouring  bodies,  by  affecting 
differently  its  different  parts,  would  inevitably  produce  in- 
equalities of  density  and  consequent  currents  ;  and  would  so 
render  it  to  that  extent  heterogeneous.  Take  a  piece  of  red- 
hot  matter,  and  however  evenly  heated  it  may  at  first  be,  it 
will  quickly  cease  to  be  so :  the  exteritrr,  cooling  faster  than 
the  interior,  will  become  different  in  temperature  tram.  it. 
And  the  lapse  into  heterogeneity  of  temperature,  so  obvious 
in  this  extreme  case,  takes  place  more  or  less  in  all 
cases.  The  action  of  chemical  forces  supplies  other 

illustrations.  Expose  a  iragment  of  metal  to  air  or  water, 
and  in  course  of  time  it  will  be  coated  with  a  film  of  oxide, 
carbonate,  or  other  compound :  that  is — it«  outer  parts  will 
become  unlike  its  inner  parts.     Usually  the  heter(^eDeity 
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produced  by  the  action  of  chemical  forces  on  the  surfaeefl  of 
mafiaea,  is  not  striking ;  because  the  changed  portions  are 
soon  washed  &v&j,  or  otherwise  removed.  But  if  this  is  pre- 
vented, comparatively  complex  structures  result.  Quarries 
of  trap-rock  contain  some  striking  examples.  Not  un- 
irequently  a  piece  of  trap,  may  he  found  reduced,  by  the 
action  of  the  weather,  to  a  aumber  of  looeely-adherent  coats, 
like  those  of  an  onion.  Where  the  block  has  been  quite  un- 
disturbed, we  may  trace  Uie  whole  series  of  these,  from  the 
angular,  irregular  outer  one,  through  successively  included 
ones  in  which  the  shape  becomes  gradually  rounded,  ending 
finally  in  a  spherical  nucleus.  On  comparing  the  original 
mass  of  stone  with  this  group  of  concentric  coats,  each  of 
which  differs  from  th&  rest  in  form,  and  probably  in  the  state 
of  decomposition  at  which  it  has  arrived,  we  get  a  marked 
illustration  of  the  multiformity  to  which,  in  lapse  of  time, 
a  uniform  body  may  he  brought  by  external  chemical 
action.  The  instability  of  the  homogeneous  is  equally 

seen  in  the  changes  set  up  throughout  the  interior  of  a  mass,  1 
when  it  consists  of  units  that  are  not  rigidly  bound  together.  / 
The  atoms  of  a  precipitate  never  remain  separate,  and  equably 
distributed  through  the  fluid  in.  which  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance. They  aggregate  either  into  crystalline  grains, 
each  containing  an  immense  number  of  atoms,  or  they  aggre- 
gate into  flocculi,  each  containing  a  yet  larger  number ;  and 
where  the  mass  of  fluid  is  great,  and  the  process  prolonged, 
these  flocculi  do  not  continue  equi-diatant,  but  break  up  into 
groups.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  destruction  of  the  balance 
at  first  subsisting  among  the  difTused  particles,  and  also  of 
the  balance  at  first  subsisting  among  the  groups  into  which 
these    particles    unite.  Certain  solutions  of  non 

crystalline  substances  in  highly  volatile  liquids,  exhibit  in 
the  course  of  half  an  boor  a  whole  series  of  changes  that  are 
set  up  in  the  alleged  way.  If  for  example  a  little  shell-lac- 
vamish  (made  by  dissolving  shell-lac  in  coal-oaptha  until  it 
is  of  the  consistence  of  cream)  be  poured  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
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the  surface  of  the  varnieh  will  shortly  become  marked  by 
polygonal  divisions,  which,  first  appearing  round  the  edge  of 
the  mass,  spread  towards  its  centre.  Under  a  lense  these 
irregular  polygons  of  five  or  more  sides,  are  seen  to  be  aever- 
ally  bounded  by  dark  lines>  on  each  side  of  which  there  are 
light- coloured  borders.  By  the  .addition  of  matter  to  their 
inner  edges,  the  borders  slowly  broaden,  and  thus  encroach 
OD  the  areas  of  the  polygons ;  until  at  length  there  re- 
mains  nothing  but  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre  of  each.  At 
the  same  time  the  boundaries  of  the  polygons  become  curved ; 
and  they  end  by  appearing  like  spherical  sacs  pressed  toge- 
ther ;  strangely  simulating  (but  only  simulating)  a  group  of 
nucleated  cells.  Here  a  rapid  loss  of  homogeneity  is  ex- 
hibited in  three  ways : — First,  in  the  formation  of  the  film, 
which  is  the  seat  of  these  changes ;  second,  in  the  formation 
of  the  polygonal  sections  into  which  this  film  divides ;  and 
third,  in  the  contrast  that  arises  between  the  polygonal  sec- 
tions round  the  edge,  where  they  are  small  and  early  formed, 
and  those  in  the  centre  which  are  larger  and  formed  later. 

The  instability  thus  variously  illustrated  is  obviously  con- 
sequent on  the  fact,  that  the  several  parts  of  any  homoge- 
neous aggregation  arc  necessarily  exposed  to  difierent  forg^ 
.'—forces  that  differ  either  in  kind  or  amount ;  and  being  ex- 
posed to  different  forces  they  are  of  necessity  differently 
1  modified.  The  relations  of  outside  and  inside,  and  of  com- 
parative nearness  to  neighbouring  sources  of  influence,  imply 
the  reception  of  influences  that  are  unlike  in  quantity  or 
quality,  or  both  ;  and  it  follows  that  unlike  chauges  will  be 
produced  in  the  parts  thus  dissimilarly  acted  upon. 

For  like  reasons  it  is  manifest  that  tho  process  must  re- 
peat itself  in  each  of  the  subordinate  groups  of  units  that  are 
diflerentiated  by  the  modifying  forces.  Each  of  these  sub- 
ordinate groups,  like  the  original  group,  must  gradually,  io 
obedience  to  tho  influences  acting  upon  it,  lose  its  balance  of 
parts — must  pass  from  a  uniform  into  a  multiform  state. 
And  so  on  continuously.  Whence  indeed  it  is  clear 
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that  not  only  must  the  homogeneous  lapse  into  the  qoh- 
bomogeneous,  but  tli^t  the  more  homogeneous  must  tend 
ever  to  become  lees  homogeneous.  If  any  given  whole,  in- 
stead of  being  absolutely  uniform  throughout,  consist  of  parte 
distinguishable  from  each  other — if  each  of  these  parts,  while 
somewhat  unlike  other  parte,  is  uniform  within  itself;  then, 
each  of  them  beiug  in  unstable  equilibrium,  it  follows  that 
while  the  changes  set  up  within  it  must  render  it  multiform, 
they  must  at  the  same  time  render  the  whole  more  multi- 
form than  before.  The  general  principle,  now  to  be  follow- 
ed out  in  its  applications,  is  thus  somewhat  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  title  of  the  chapter  implies.  No  demurrer  to 
the  conclmions  drawn,  can  be  based  on  the  ground  that  perfect 
homogeneity  nowhere  exiate ;  since,  whether  that  state  with 
which  wo  commence  be  or  be  not  one  of  perfect  homogeneity, 
the  process  must  equally  be  towards  a  relative  heterogeneity. 

§  150.  The  stars  are  distributed  with  a  three-fold  irre- 
gularity. There  is  first  the  marked  contrast  between  the 
plane  of  the  milky  way  and  other  parts  of  the  heavens,  in 
respect  of  the  quantities  of  stars  within  given  visual  areas. 
There  are  secondary  contrasts  of  like  kind  in  the  milky  way 
itself,  which  has  its  thick  aud  thin  places ;  as  well  as 
throughout  the  celestial  spaces  in  general,  which  are  much 
more  closely  strown  in  some  regions  than  in  others.  And 
there  is  a  third  order  of  contrasts  produced  by  the  aggrega- 
tion of  Btars.into  small  elusters.  Besides  this  heterogeneity 
of  distribution  of  the  stars  in  general,  considered  without 
distinction  of  kinds,  a  further  such  heterogeneity  is  disclosed 
when  they  are  classified  by  their  differences  of  colour,  which 
doubtless  answer  to  differences  of  physical  constitution. 
"While  the  yellow  stars  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  heavens, 
the  red  and  blue  stars  are  not  so :  there  are  wide  regions  in 
which  both  red  and  blue  stars  are  rare ;  there  are  regions  in 
which  the  blue  occur  in  considerable  numbers,  and  there 
are  other  regions  in  which  Uie  red  are  comparatively  abund- 
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ant.  Yet  one  more  irregularity  of  like  sigmficance  is  pre- 
sented by  the  nebuLe, — aggregutions  of  matter  wliicli,  vhat- 
ever  be  their  nature,  most  certainly  belong  to  onr  sidereal 
system.  For  the  nebulae  are  not  dispersed  with  anything 
like  uniformity ;  but  are  abundant  around  the  poles  of  the 
galactic  circle  and  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
plane.  No  one  will  expect  that  anything  like  a  de- 

finite interpretation  of  this  structure  can  be  given  on  the 
hypothesis  of  Evolution,  or  any  othor  hypothesis.  The  most 
that  can  be  looked  for  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  irre- 
gularities, not  improbably  of  these  kinds,  would  occur  in  the 
course  of  Evolution,  supposing  it  to  have  taken  place.  Any 
one  called  on  to  assign  such  reason  might  argue,  that  if  the 
matter  of  which  stars  and  all  other  celestial  bodies  conrast,  be 
assumed  to  have  originally  existed  in  a  diflused  form  through- 
out a  space  far  more  vast  even  than  that  which  our  sidereal 
system  now  occupies,  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous 
would  negative  its  continuance  in  that  state.  In  default  of 
an  absolute  balance  among  vhe  forces  with  which  the  dis- 
persed particles  acted  on  each  other  (which  could  not  exist  in 
any  aggregation  having  limits)  he  might  show  that  motion 
and  consequent  changes  of  distribution  would  necessarily 
result.  The  next  step  in  the  argument  would  be  that  in 
matter  of  such  extreme  tenuity  and  feeble  cohesion  there 
would  be  motion  towards  local  centres  of  gravity,  as  well  as 
towards  the  general  centre  of  gravity ;  just  as,  to  use  a 
humble  illustration,  the  particles  of  a  precipitate  aggregate 
into  flocculi  at  the  same  time  ihat  they  sink  towards  the 
earth.  He  might  urge  that  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
these  smallest  and  earliest  local  aggregations  must  gradually 
divide  into  groups,  each  concentrating  to  its  own  centre  of 
gravity, — a  process  which  must  repeat  itself  on  a  lai^r  and 
larger  scale.  In  conformity  with  the  law  that  motion  once 
set  up  in  any  direction  becomes  itself  a  cause  of  subsequent 
motion  in  that  direction,  he  might  further  infer  that  the 
heterogeneities  thus  set  up  would  tend  ever  to  become  more 
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pTonoanced.  Established  mechanical  priacijAes  mmld 
justify  him  in  the  coaclusion  that  the  motions  of  these  irre- 
gular masses  of  slightly  aggregated  nebular  matter  towards 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  must  be  severally  rendered 
curvelinear,  by  the  resistance  of  the  medium  fW>m  which  they 
were  precipitated ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  irregu- 
larities  of  distribution  already  set  up,  such  conflicting  curve* 
linear  motions  must,  by  composition  of  forces,  end  in  a  rotation 
of  the  incipient  sidereal  system.  He  might  without  difSculty 
show  that  the  resulting  centrifugal  force  must  SO  far  modiiy  the 
process  of  general  aggregation,  as  to  prevent  anything  like 
uniform  distribution  of  the  stars  eventually  formed — that 
there  must  arise  a  contrast  such  as  we  see  between  the  galac- 
tic circle  and  the  rest  of  the  heavens.  He  might  dravr  the 
further  not  unwarrantable  inference,  that  differences  in  the 
process  of  local  concentration  would  probably  result  from  the 
unlikeness  between  the  physical  conditions  existing  around 
the  general  axis  of  rotation  and  those  existing  elsewhere. 
To  which  he  might  add,  that  after  the  formation  of  distinct 
stars,  the  ever-increasing  irregolaritiee  of  distribution  due  to 
continuance  of  the  same  causes  would  produce  that  patchi- 
ness  which  distinguishes  the  heavens  in  both  its  larger  and 
smaller  areas.  We  need  not  here  however  oommit 

ourselves  to  such  far-reaching  speculations.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  general  argument  it  is  needful  only  to  show,  t^at 
any  finite  mass  of  difiiised  matt«r,  even  though  vast  enough 
to  form  our  whole  sidereal  system,  could  not  be  in  stable 
equilibrium ;  that  in  default  of  absolute  sphericity,  absolute 
uniformity  of  compositioUf  and  absolute  symmetry  of  relation 
to  all  forces  external  to  it,  its  concentration  must  go  on  with 
an  ever-increasing  irregularity ;  and  that  thus  the  present 
aspect  of  the  heavens  is  not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  incon- 
gruous with  the  hypothesis  of  a  general  evolution  consequent 
on  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous. 

Descending  to  that  more  limited  form  of  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis whioh  regards  the  aolar  system  aa  having  malted 
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by  gradual  concentration  ;  and  aeBuming  this  concentration 
to  have  advanced  so  &r  as  to  produce  a  rotating  epheroid  of 
nebulous  matter ;  let  us  con-iider  what  further  consequence 
the  instability  of  the  homogeneous  necessitates.  Having 
become  oblate  in  figure,  unlike  in  the  densities  of  its  centre 
and  surface,  unlike  in  their  temperatures,  and  unlike  in  the 
Tolocitiee  with  which  its  parts  move  ronnd  their  common  axis, 
Bucb  a  mass  can  no  longer  be  called  homogeneous ;  and 
therefore  any  further  changes  exhibited  by  it  as  a  whole,  can 
illustrate  the  general  law,  only  as  being  changes  from  a 
more  homogeneous  to  a  lees  homogeneous  state.  Changes  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  transformations  of  such  of  its 
parts  as  are  still  homogeneous  within  themselves.  If  we 
accept  the  conclusion  of  Laplace,  that  the  equatorial  portion 
of  this  rotating  and  contracting  spheroid  will  at  successive 
stages  acquire  a  centrifugal  force  great  enough  to  prevent 
any  nearer  approach  to  the  centre  round  which  it  rotates, 
and  will  so  be  left  behind  by  the  inner  parts  of  the  spheroid 
in  its  still-continued  contraction ;  we  shall  find,  in  the  fate  of 
the  detached  ring,  a  fresh  exemplification  of  the  principle  we 
are  following  out  Consisting  of  gaseous  matter,  such  a 
ring,  even  if  absolutdy  uniform  at  the  time  of  its  detach- 
ment cannot  continue  so.  To  maintain  its  equilibrium  there 
must  be  an  almost  perfect  uniformity  in  the  action  of  all 
external  forces  upon  it  (almost,  we  must  eay,  because  the 
cohesion,  even  of  extremely  attenuated  matter,  might  suffice 
to  neutralize  very  minat«  i^turbances) ;  and  against  this  the 
probabilities  are  immense.  In  the  absence  of  equality  among 
the  forces,  internal  and  external,  acting  on  such  a  ring, 
there  must  be  a  point  or  points  at  which  the  cohesion  of 
its  parts  is  less  than  elsewhere — a  point  or  points  at  which 
rupture  will  therefore  take  place.  Laplace  assumed  that 
the  ring  would  rupture  at  one  place  only ;  and  would  then 
collapse  on  itself.  But  this  is  a  more  than  questionable 
assumption — such  at  least  I  know  to  be  the  opinion  of  au 
authority  second  to  none  among  those  now   living.      So 
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vast  a  ring,  conBistiug  of  matter  having  such  feeble  cohe- 
Bion,  must  break  up  into  many  parts.  Neverthelees,  it  is 
still  inferrible  from  the  instability  of  the  bomogeueous, 
that  the  ultimate  result  which  Laplace  predicted  would 
take  place.  For  even  supposing  the  maases  of  nebulotis 
matter  into  which  such  a  ring  separated,  were  so  equal  ui 
their  sizes  and  distances  as  to  attract  each  other  with 
exactly  equal  ftmses  (which  is  infinitely  improbable);  yet 
the  unequal  action  of  external  disturbing  forces  would 
inevitably  destroy  their  equilibrium — there  would  be  one  or 
more  points  at  which  adjacent  masses  would  begin  to  part 
company.  Separation  once  commenced,  would  with  ev^- 
accelerating  speed  lead  to  a  grouping  of  the  masses.  And 
obviously  a  like  result  would  eventually  take  place  with  the 
groups  thus  formed ;  until  they  at  length  aggregated  into  a 
single  mass. 

Leaving  the  regicHO  of  speculative  astronomy,  let  us  con- 
sider the  Solar  System  as  it  at  present  exists.  And  here  it 
will  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  not©  a  fact  which  may  be 
thought  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  argument — ^namely, 
the  atill-continned  existence  of  Saturn's  rings ;  and  especially 
of  the  internal  nebulous  ting  lately  discovered.  To  the 
objection  that  the  outer  rings  maintain  their  equilibrium,  the 
reply  is  that  the  comparatively  great  cohesion  of  liquid 
or  solid  substance  would  suffice  to  prevent  any  slight  tend- 
ency to  rapture  from  taking  efiect.  And  that  a  ncbuloui 
ring  here  still  preserves  its  continuity,  does  not  really  negative 
the  foregoing  conclusion  j  since  it  happens  under  the  quite 
exceptional  influence  of  those  symmetrically  disposed  forces 
which  the  external  rings  exerfaae  on  it.  Here  indeed 

it  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  though  at  first  sight  the  Satur- 
nian  system  appears  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  that  a 
state  of  homogeneity  is  one  of  unstable  equilibrium,  it  does 
in  reality  Aimish  a  cjrious  confirmation  of  this  doctrine.  For 
Saturn  is  not  quite  concentric  with  his  rings ;  and  it  has 
been  proved  mathematically  that  were  he  and  hia  rings  coa- 
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oentrioaUy  situated,  they  oould  not  remain  so :  the  htHno- 
geneous  relation  being  unstable,  would  gravitate  into  a 
heterogeneous  one.  And  thiB  fact  serves  to  remind,  us  of  the 
allied  one  presented  throughout  the  whole  Solar  System.  All 
orbits,  whether  of  planets  or  satellites,  are  more  or  less  ex* 
centric — none  of  them  are  perfect  circles;  and  were  th^ 
perfect  circles  they  would  soon  become  ellipses.  Mutual  per- 
turbations would  inevitably  generate  excentricities.  That  ia 
to  say,  the  homogeneous  relatione  would  lapse  into  hetero- 
geneous ones. 

§  1-51.  Already  so  many  references  have  been  made  to  the 
(gradual  formation  of  a  crust  over  the  originally  incandeecent 
Eartji,  that  it  may  be  thought  superfluous  again  to  name  it. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  before  considered  in  connexion  wiUi 
the  general  principle  under  diseuseion.  Here  then  it  mnsi 
be  noted  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  instability  of  the 
homogeneous.  In  this  cooling  down  and  solidification  (^ 
the  Earth's  surface,  we  h^ve  one  of  the  siipplest,  as  well  aa 
one  of  the  most  important,  instances,  of  that  change  from 
a  uniform  to  a  multiform  state  which  oocura  in  any  mass 
through  exposure  of  its  different  parts  to  different  condi- 
tions. To  the  differentiation  of  the  Earth's  exterior 
from  its  inferior  thus  brought  about,  we  must  add  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  differentiations  which  the  exterior  itself 
afterwards  undergoes,  as  being  similarly  brought  about.  Were 
the  conditions  to  which  the  surface  of  the  Earth  ia  exposed, 
alike  in  all  directions,  there  would  be  no  obvious  reason  why 
certain  of  its  parts  should  become  permanently  unlike  the  rest. 
But  being  unequally  exposed  to  the  chief  external  centre  of 
lorce — theSun — its  main  divisions  become  unequally  modified : 
OB  the  crust  thickens  and  cools,  there  arises  that  contrast, 
now  ao  decided,  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions. 

Along  with  these  most  marked  physical  differentiations  of 
the  Earth,  which  are  manifestly  consequent  on  the  instability 
of  the  homogeneoos,  there  luve  been  going  on  nnmeroDB 
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cbetnical  di^^rr^ntiatioiis,  admitting  of  similar  interpret*- 
tioD.  Without  raising  tlie  question  whether,  as  some  think, 
the  so-called  simple  substances  are  themselTes  compoimded  of 
imknown  elements  (elements  which  we  cannot  separate  by 
artificial  heat,  but  which  existed  separately  when  the  heat  of 
the  Earth  was  greater  tlian  any  which  we  can  produce},— 
without  raising  this  question,  it  will  suffice  the  present  pur- 
pose to  show  how,  in  place  of  that  comparatiye  homogeneity 
of  the  Earth's  orust,  chemically  considered,  which  must  have 
existed  when  its  temperature  was  high,  there  has  arisen* 
daring  its  cooling,  an  increasing  chemical  heterogeneity : 
each  element  or  compound,  being  unable  to  maintain  its 
homogeneity  in  presence  of  varions  surrounding  afEnities, 
having  fallen  into  heterogeneous  combinationB.  Let  us  con- 
template this  change  somewhat  in  detail.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  at  an  extreme  heat,  the  bodies 
we  call  elements  cannot  combine.  Even  under  such  heat  as 
can  be  generated  artificially,  some  Tery  strong  affinities  yield; 
and  the  great  majority  of  chemical  compounds  are  decom- 
posed at  much  lower  temperatures.  Whence  it  seems  not 
improbable  that,  when  the  Earth  was  in  its  first  state  of  in- 
candescence, there  were  no  chemical  combinationa  at  aU. 
But  without  drawing  this  inference,  let  us-  set  out  with  the 
nnqnestionable  fact  that  the  compounds  which  can  exist  at 
the  highest  temperatures,  and  which  must  therefore  have 
been  tfae  first  formed  as  the  Earth  cooled,'  are  those  of  the 
simplest  constitntions.  The  protoxides — including  under 
that  head  the  aUcaliea,  earths,  &c. — are,  as  a  class,  the  most 
fixed  compounds  known :  the  majority  of  them  reeisting  de- 
composition by  any  heat  we  can  generate.  These,  consisting 
severally  of  one  atom  of  eat^  component  element,  are  com- 
binations of  the  simplest  order — are  but  one  degree  lees 
homogeneous  than  the  elements  themselves.  More  hetero- 
geneous than  these,  more  decomposable  by  heat,  and  therefore 
later  in  the  Earth's  history,  are  the  deutoxides,  tritoxidea, 
peroxides,  &c. ;  in  which  two,  three,  four,  or  more  atoms  of 
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tixjr^n  are  united  with  oae  atom  of  metal  or  oilier  haae. 
Still  less  able  to  resist  heat,  are  the  salts ;  vhich  present  ua 
with  compound  atoms  each  made  up  of  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
ten,  twelve,  or  more  atoms,  of  three,  if  not  more,  kinds. 
Then  there  are  the  hydrated  salts,  of  a  yet  greater  hetero- 
geneity, which  undergo  partial  decompositioQ  at  much  lower 
temperatures.  After  them  come  the  further-complicated 
sapersalts  and  double  salts,  having  a  stability  again  decreased ; 
and  so  throughout.  After  making  a  few  unimportant  quali- 
fications demanded  by  peculiar  affinities,  I  beUeve  no  chemist 
will  deny  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  these  inorganic  combiqa- 
tions  that,  other  things  equal,  the  stability  decreases  as  the 
complexity  increases.  And  then  when  we  pass  to  the  com- 
pounds that  make  up  organic  bodies,  we  find  this  general  law 
still  further  exemplified:  we  find  much  greater  complexity 
and  much  less  stability.  An  atom  of  albumen,  for  instance, 
consists  of  482  ultimate  atoms  of  five  different  kinds.  Fibrine, 
still  more  intricate  in  conftitution,  contains  in  each  atom,  298 
atoms  of  carbon,  49  of  nitrogen,  2  of  sulphur,  228  of  hydrogen, 
and  92  of  oxygen — in  all,  660  atoms ;  or,  more  strictly 
speaking — equivalents.  And  these  two  substances  are  so  mi- 
stable  as  to  decompose  at  quite  moderate  temperatures ;  as 
that  to  which  the  outside  of  a  joint  of  roast  meat  is 
exposed.  Possibly  it  will  be  objected  that  some  inorganic 
compounds,  as  phosphuretted  hydrogen  and  chloride  of  nitro- 
gen, are  more  decomposable  than  most  organic  compounds.  . 
This  is  true.  But  the  admission  may  be  made  without  damage 
to  the  argument.  The  proposition  is  not  that  all  simple  com- 
binations are  more  fixed  than  all  complex  ones.  To  establish 
onr  inference  it  is  necessary  only  to  show  that,  as  an  average 
/aci,  the  simple  combinations  can  exist  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  complex  ones.  And  this  is  wholly  beyond 
question.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  present  chemi- 

cal heterogeneity  of  the  Earth's  surface  has  arisen  by  degrees 
as  the  decrease  of  heat  has  permitted ;  and  that  it  has  shown 
itself  in  three  forms — first,  in  the  multiplication  of  chemica! 
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componnds ;  second,  in  the  greater  number  of  different  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  more  modem  of  these  compounds  ;  and 
third,  in  the  higher  and  more  Taried  multiples  in  which  these 
more  numerons  elements  combine. 

"Without  specifying  them,  it  will  suffice  just  to  name  the 
meteorologic  processes  eventually  set  up  in  the  Earth's  nt- 
mosphere,  as  further  illustrating  the  alleged  law.  They 
equally  display  that  destructioa  of  a  homogeneous  state  which 
results  from  unequal  exposure  to  incident  forces. 

§  152.  Take  a  mass  of  unorganized  but  orgamzahle  mat- 
ter— either  the  body  of  one  of  the  lowest  living  forms,  or  the 
germ  of  one  of  the  higher.  Consider  its  circumstances. 
Either  it  is  immersed  in  water  or  air,  or  it  is  contained  with- 
in a  parent  organism.  Wherever  placed,  however,  its  outer 
and  inner  parts  stand  differently  related  to  surrounding 
agencies — nutriment,  oxygen,  and  the  various  stimuli.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Whether  it  lies  quiescent  at  the  bottoln  of 
the  water  or  on  the  leaf  of  a  plant ;  whether  it  moves  through 
the  water  preserving  some  definite  attitude ;  or  whether  it  is 
in  the  inside  of  an  adult ;  it  equally  results  that  certain  parts  \. 
of  its  surface  are  more  exposed  to  surrounding  agencies  than  \ 
other  parts — in  some  cases  more  exposed  to  light,  heat,  or 
oxygen,  and  in  others  to  the  maternal  tissues  and  their  con- 
tents. Hence  must  follow  the  destruction  of  its  original 
equilibrium.  This  may  take  place  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
the  disturbing  forces  may  be  such  as  to  overbalance  the 
affinities  of  the  organic  elements,  in  which  case  there  result 
those  changes  which  are  known  as  decomposition  ;  or,  as  is 
ordinarily  the  case,  such  changes  are  induced  as  do  not  de- 
stroy the  organic  compounds,  hut  only  modify  them :  the 
parts  most  exposed  to  the  modif^g  forces  being  most  modi- 
fied.    To  elucidate  this,  suppose  we  take  a  few  cases. 

Note  first  what  appear  to  be  exceptions.  Certain  minute 
animal  forms  present  us  either  with  no  appreciable  differen- 
tiations or  with  differentiationB  so  obscure  na  to  be  nude  oat 
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with  great  difficulty.  In  the  Ehizopods,  the  substance  of  the 
jelly-like  body  remains  throughout  lifo  unorganized,  even  to. 
the  extent  of  having  no  limiting  membrane  ;  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  thread-like  processes  protruded  by  the  mass 
coalesce  on  touching  each  other.  Whether  or  not  the  nearly 
allied  AfntBba,  of  which  the  less  numerous  and  more  bul^ 
processes  do  not  coalesce,  has,  as  lately  alleged,  something 
like  a  cell-vall  and  a  nucleus,  it  is  clear  that  the  distinction 
of  parts  is  very  slight ;  since  particles  of  food  pass  bodily  into 
the  inside  through  any  part  of  the  periphery,  and  since  when 
the  creature  is,  crushed  to  pieces,  each  piece  behaves  as  the 
whole  did.  I^ow  these  cases,  in  which  there  is  either  no  contrast 
of  structure  between  exterior  and  interior  or  very  little,  though 
seemingly  opposed  to  the  above  inference,  are  really  very 
significant  evidences  of  its  truth.  For  what  is  the  peculiarity 
of  this  division  of  the  Protozoa  f  Its  members  undergo  per- 
petual and  irregular  changes  of  form— they  show  no  per- 
eistent  relation  of  parts.  What  lately  formed  a  portion  of 
the  interior  is  now  protruded,  and,  as  a  temporary  limb,  is 
attached  to  some  object  it  happens  to  touch.  What  ia  now  a 
part  of  the  surface  will  presently  be  drawn,  along  with  the 
atom  of  nutriment  sticking  to  it,  into  the  centre  of  the  mass. 
Either  the  relations  of  inner  and  outer  have  no  permanent 
existence,  or  they  are  very  slightly  marked.  But  by  the 
hypotheais,  it  is  only  because  of  their  unlike  positions  with 
respect  to  modi^dng  forces,  that  the  originally  like  unite  of  a 
living  mass  become  unlike.  We  must  therefore  expect  no 
established  differentiation  of  parts  in  creatures  which  exhibit 
no  established  differences  of  position  in  their  parts ;  and  we 
must  expect  extremely  little  differentiation  of  parts  where  the 
differences  of  position  are  but  little  determined — ^which  is 
just  what  we  find.  This  negative  evidence  is  borne 

out  by  positive  evidence.  When  we  turn  from  these  pro- 
teiform  specks  of  living  jelly  to  organisms  having  an  un- 
changing distribution  of  substance,  we  find  differences  of  tia- 
Hua  corresponding  to  differences  of  relative  position.     In  aD 
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tha  higher  Protozoa,  as  also  in  the  Protophyta,  we  meet  with 
a  fundamental  differentiation  into  cell-membrane  and  cell- 
contents;  answering  to  that  fundiunental  contrast  of  con- 
ditions implied  by  the  terms  outside  and  inside.  On 
passing  from  what  are  roughly  classed  as  unicellular  organ- 
isms, to  the  lowest  of  those  which  consist  of  aggregated  cells, 
we  equally  observe  the  connection  between  structural  differ- 
ences and  differences  of  circumBtance.  Negatively,  we  see 
that  in  the  sponge,  permeated  throughout  by  currents  of  sea- 
water,  the  indefiniteness  of  organization  corresponds  with  the 
abeence  of  definite  unlikeness  of  conditions :  the  peripheral 
and  central  portions  are  as  little  contrasted  in  stnictare  as  in 
exposure  to  surrounding  agencies.  While  positively,  we  see 
that  in  a  form  like  the  Thaiaasicolla,  which,  though  equally 
humble,  maintains  its  outer  and  inner  parts  in  permanently 
unlike  circumstances,  there  is  displayed  a  rude  structure 
obviously  subordinated  to  the  primary  relations  of  centre  and 
surface :  in  all  its  many  and  important  varieties,  the  parts 
exhibit  a  more  or  less  concentric  arrangement. 

After  this  primary  modification,  by  which  the  outer  tissues 
are  differentiated  from  the  inner,  the  next  in  order  of  con- 
stancy and  importance  is  that  by  which  some  port  of  the 
outer  tissues  is  differentiated  from  the  rest ;  and  this  corre- 
sponds with  the  almost  universal  lact  that  some  part  of  the 
outer  tissues  is  more  exposed  to  certain  environing  influences 
than  the  rest.  Here,  as  before,  the  apparent  exceptions  are 
extremely  significant.  Some  of  the  lowest  vegetal  organisms, 
OS  the  Sematocoeci  and  Protocooci,  evenly  imbedded  in  a 
mass  of  mucus,  or  dispersed  through  the  Arctic  snow,  display 
no  di&rentiations  of  surface ;  the  several  parts  of  their  sur- 
faces being  subjected  to  no  definite  c(mtrasts  of  conditions. 
Ciliated  spheres  such  as  the  Volvox  have  no  parts  of  their 
periphery  unlike  other  parts;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  have ;  since,  as  they  revolve  in  all  directions, 
they  do  not,  in  braversing  the  water,  permanently  expose  any 
part  to  special  conditions.     But  when  we  come  to  organioai 
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that'  are  either  fixed,  or  while  moving  preserre  definite  atti- 
tudes, ve  no  longer  find  uniformity  of  sur&ce.  The  moot 
general  falct  which  can  be  asserted  with  respect  to  the  struc- 
tures of  plants  and  animaU,  is,  that  however  much  alike  in 
shape  and  texture  the  various  parts  of  the  exterior  may  at 
first  be,  they  acquire  unlikenesses  corresponding  to  the  nn- 
likenesseB  of  their  relations  to  surrounding  agencies.  The  cili- 
ated germ  of  a  Zoophyte,  which,  during  its  locomotiTe  stage, 
is  distinguishable  only  into  outer  and  inner  tisauea,  no  sooner 
becomes  fixed,  than  its  upper  end  begins  to  assume  a  different 
structure  from  its  lower.  The  disc-shaped  gemma  of  the 
Marchantia,  originally  alike  on  both  sur&ces,  and  falling  at 
random  with  either  side  appermost,  immediately  begin  to 
develop  rootlets  on  the  under  side,  and  atomata  on  the  upper 
side :  a  fact  proving  beyond  question,  that  this  primary  differ- 
entiation ia  determined  by  this  fundamental  contrast  of  con- 
ditions. 

Of  course  in  the  germs  of  higher  organisms,  the  metamor- 
phoses immediately  due  to  the  instability  of  the  homogeneoo^ 
are  soon  masked  by  those  due  to  the  assumption  of  the  hered- 
itary type.  Such  early  changes,  however,  as  are  common  to 
all  classes  of  organisms,  and  so  cannot  be  ascribed  to  heredity, 
entirely  conform  to  the  hypothesis.  A  germ  which  has  un- 
dergone no  developmental  modifications,  consists  of  a  spher- 
oidal group  of  homogeneous  cells.  Universally,  the  first  step 
in  its  evolution  ia  the  establishment  of  a  difference  between 
some  of  the  peripheral  cells  and  the  cells  which  form  the  in- 
terior— some  of  the  peripheral  cells,  after  repeated  sponta- 
neous fissions,  coalesce  into  a  membrane ;  and  by  continuance 
of  the  process  this  membrane  spreads  until  it  speedily  invests 
the  entire  mass,  as  in  mammals,  or,  as  in  birds,  stops  short  of 
that  for  some  time.  Here  we  have  two  significant  facto. 
The  first  is,  that  the  primary  nnlikeness  arises  between  the 
exterior  and  the  interior.  The  second  is,  that  the  change 
which  thus  initiates  development,  does  not  take  place  Bimul- 
taneonsly  over  the  whole  exterior ;   but  commenoea  at  one 
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place,  and  gradually  inTolves  the  rest.  "Sow  these  facts 
are  just  those  which  might  be  inferred  from  the  instability  of 
the  homogeneous.  The  surlace  must,  more  than  any  other 
part,  become  unlike  the  centre,  because  it  is  most  dissimi- 
larly conditioned ;  and  all  parts  of  the  eurfaee  cannol 
simultaneously  exhibit  this  differentiation,  because  they  can- 
not be  exposed  to  the  incident  forces  with  absolute  nnifonn- 
ity.  One  other  general  fact  of  like  implication  re- 

mains. "Whatever  be  the  extent  of  this  peripheral  layer  of 
cells,  or  blastoderm  as  it  is  called,  it  presentiy  divides  into 
two  layers — the  serous  and  mucous;  or,  as  they  have  been- 
otherwise  called,  the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm.  The  first 
of  these  is  formed  from  that  portion  of  the  layer  which  lies 
in  contact  with  surrounding  agents ;  and  the  second  of  them 
is  formed  fr<im  that  portion  of  the  layer  which  lies  in  contact 
with  the  contained  mass  of  yelk.  That  is  to  say,  after  the 
primary  differentiation,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  surface 
from  centre,  the  resulting  superficial  portion  undergoes  a 
secondary  differentiation  into  inner  and  outer  parts — a 
differentiation  which  is  clearly  of  the  same  order  with  the 
preceding,  and  answers  to  the  next  most  marked  contrast  of 
conditions. 

But,  as  already  hinted,  this  principle,  nnderetood  in  Hier 
simple  form  here  presented,  supplies  no  key  to  the  detailed 
phenomena  of  organic  development.  It  fails  entirely  to  ex- 
plain generic  and  specific  peculiarities ;  and  indeed  leaves  u» 
equally  in  the  dark  respecting  those  more  important  dis* 
tinctions  by  which  families  and  orders  are  marked  out. 
Why  two  ova,  similarly  exposed  in  the  same  pool,  should 
become  the  one  a  fish,  and  the  other  a  reptile,  it  eannot  teU 
m.  That  from  two  different-  eggs  placed  nnder  the  same 
hen,  should  respectively  come  forth  a  duckling  and  a  chicken, 
is  a  iact  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  above 
developed.  We  have  here  no  alternative  but  to  fall  back 
apon  the  unexplained  principle  of  hereditary  transmisaiou. 
The  capacity  possessed  by  an  unoriranieed  germ  of  unfolding 
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into  a  complex,  ivlult,  which  repeats  ancestral  traite  in  the 
minatest  details,  and  that  even  when  it  has  been  placed  in 
conditions  nnlike  those  of  its  anceatora,  is  a  capacity  we  cannot 
at  present  understand.  That  a  microscopic  portion  of  seem- 
ingly Btmctnielesa  matter  should  embody  an  inflnence  of  anch 
kind,  that  the  resulting  man  will  in  fifty  years  after  become 
goaty  or  insane,  is  a  truth  which  would  be  incredible  were  it 
not  daily  illustrated.  ^ould  it  however  turn  oat,  as 

weehall  hereafter  find  reason  for  suspecting,  that  these  complex 
differentiations  which  adults  exhibit,  are  themselves  the 
slowly  accumulated  and  transmitted  results  of  a  process  like 
that  seen  in  the  first  changes  of  the  germ ;  it  will  follow  that 
even  th(»e  embryonic  changes  dae  to  hereditary  influence, 
are  remote  consequ^ices  of  the  aHeged  law.  Should  it  be 
shown  that  the  slight  modifications  wrought  during  life  on 
each  adult,  and  bequeathed  to  ofbpring  along  with  all  like 
preceding  modifications,  are  themselves  unlikeneeses  of  parts 
that  are  produced  by  unlikenesses  of  conditionB ;  then  it  will 
follow  that  the  modifications  displayed  in  the  course  of  em- 
bryonic development,  are  partly  direct  consequences  of  the 
instability  of  the  homogeneous,  and  partly  indirect  conse- 
quences of  it.  To  give  reasons  for  entertaining  this 
hypothesis,  however,  is  not  needful  for  the  justification  of  the 
position  here  taken.  It  is  enough  that  the  most  oonspicuoos 
differentiations  which  incipient  organisms  universally  display, 
correspond  to  the  most  marked  differences  of  conditions  to 
which  their  parts  are  subject.  It  ia  enough  that  the  habitual 
contrast  between  outside  and  inside,  which  we  knov  is  pro- 
duced in  inorganic  masses  by  unlikeness  of  exposure  to  inci- 
dent  forces,  is  strictly  parUleled  by  the  first  contrast  that 
makes  its  appearance  in  all  organic  masses. 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  ia  the  assemblage  of  organisms 
I    constituting  a  species,  the  principls  enunciated  is  equally 
traceable.     We  have  abundant  materials  for  the  induction 
that  each  species  will  not  remain  uniform,  but  is  evw  beam- 
ing to  some  extent  multiform ;  and  there  is  ground  for  the 
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dedoctioQ  that  thia  lapae  horn  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity  is  I 
caaaed  by  the  subjectioD  of  its  members  to  onlike  sets  of 
circumstances.  The  fact  that  in  every  species,  animal  and 
vegetal,  the  individuals  are  never  quite  alike ;  joined  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  every  species  a  tendency  to  the  pro- 
duction of  difTerences  marked  enough  to  constitute  varieties ; 
form  a  sufficiently  wide  basiB  for  the  induction.  While  the 
dedaction  ia  confirmed  by  the  familiar  experience  that  varieties 
are  most  nnmerons  and  decided  where,  as  among  cultivated 
plants  and  domestic  animals,  the  conditions  of  life  depart 
from  the  original  ones,  most  widely  and  in  the  most  numerous 
ways.  Whether  we  r^ard  "natural  selection"  as  wholly, 
or  only  in  part,  the  agency  through  which  varieties  are 
established,  matters  not  to  the  general  conclusion.  For  as 
the  survival  of  any  variety  proves  its  constitntion  to  be  in 
harmony  with  a  certain  ^gtegate  of  surrounding  forces — as- 
the  multiplication  of  a  variety  and  the  usurpation  by  it  of  aa 
area  previously  occupied  by  some  other  part  of  the  species, 
implies  different  effects  produced  by  such  aggregate  of  forces 
on  the  two,  it  is  clear  that  this  aggregate  of  forces  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  differentiation — it  is  clear  that  if  the  variety 
supplants  the  original  species  in  some  localities  but  not  in 
others,  it  does  so  because  the  aggregate  of  forces  in  the  ono 
locality  is  unlike  that  in  the  other — it  is  dear  that  the  lapse 
of  the  species  from  a  state  of  homogeneity  to  a  state  of  hetero- 
geneity arises  from  the  exposure  of  its  different  parts  to 
di£ferent  ag^^ates  of  forces. 

§  153.  Among  mental  phenomena  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
the  alleged  law  without  an  analysis  too  extensive  for  the 
occasion.  To  show  satisfactorily  how  states  of  consciousness, 
originally  *t^y" "gftii p""",  become  heterogeneous  through  dif- 
ferenoes  in  the  changes  wrought  by  different  forces,  would 
require  as  carefully  to  trace  out  the  organization  of  early 
experienoes.  Were  this  done  it  would  become  manifest  that 
the  dovelopment  of  intelligence,  is,  under  one  of  its  chief 
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'  aspecta,  a  dividing  int«  separate  classes,  the  unlike  tbiuge 
previoudj  conioimded  togedier  in  one  class — a  formation  of 
sub-classes  and  sub-sub-classes,  until  the  once  conAued  ag- 
gregate of  objects  known,  is  resolved  into  an  aggregate  which 
unites  extreme  heterogeneity  among  its  multiplied  groups, 
with  cximplete  homogeneity  among  the  members  of  each 
group.  If,  for  example,  we  followed,  through  ascending  grades 
of '  creattrea,  the  genesis  of  that  vast  structure  of  knowledge 
acquired  by  sight,  we  should  find  that  in  the  first  stage, 
where  eyes  anffice  for  nothing  beyond  the  discrimination  of 
light  from  darkness,  the  only  possible  clasBifications  of  objects 
seen,  must  be  those  based  on  the  manner  in  which  light  is 
obstructed,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  obstructed.  We 
should  find  that  by  such  undeveloped  visual  organa,  the 
shadows  traversing  the  rudimentary  retina  would  be  merely 
distinguished  into  those  of  the  stationary  ol^ects  which 
Uie  creature  passed  during  its  own  movements,  and  those 
of  the  moving  objecto  which  came  near  the  creature  while 
it  was  at  rest ;  and  that  so  the  extremely  general  clas- 
sification of  visible  things  into  stationary  and  moving,  would 
be  the  earliest  formed.  We  should  find  that  whereas  the 
simplest  eyes  are  not  fitted  to  distinguish  between  an  obstruc- 
tion of  light  caused  by  a  small  object  close  to,  and  an  obstruc- 
tion caused  by  a  large  object  at  some  distanoe,  ^es  a  little 
more  develr^ed  must  be  competent  tp  such  a  distinction; 
whence  must  result  a  vague  differentiation  of  the  dasB  of 
moving  objects,  into  the  nearer  and  the  more  remote.  We 
should  find  that  such  further  improvemento  in  viaion  as  those 
frhich  make  possible  a  better  estimation  of  distances  by 
odjustinent  of  the  optic  axes,  and  those  which,  through  en- 
lai^^ement  and  subdivision  of  the  retina,  make  possible  the  dis- 
crimination oi  shapes,  must  have  the  effects  of  giving  greater 
definitoness  to  the  classes  already  formed,  and  of  sub-dividing 
these  into  smaller  classes,  consisting  of  objects  less  unlike^  And 
we  should  find  that  each  additional  refinement  of  the  percep- 
tive organs,  must  similarly  lead  to  a  multiplication  of  diviaiona 
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and  asharpeningofthe  limits  of  each  division.  In  every  infant 
might  be  traced  the  analogous  transformatioa  of  a  conned 
aggregate  of  impressions  of  siurounding  objects,  notrecognized 
as  dififering  in  their  distancee,  sizes,  and  shapes,  into  separate 
classes  of  objects  unlike  each  other  in  these  and  various  other 
reepects.  And  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  it  might  be 
shown  that  the  change  from  this  first  indefinite,  incoherent 
and  comparatively  homogeneous  consciousness,  to  a  definite, 
coherent,  and  heterogeneous  one,  is  due  to  differences  in  the 
actions  of  incident  forces  on  the  organism.  Theee 

brief  indications  of  what  might  be  shown,  did  space  permit, 
must  here  suffice.  Probably  th^  will  give  adequate  clue  to 
an  argument  by  which  each  reader  may  satisfy  himself  that 
the  course  of  mental  evolution  offers  no  exception  to  the 
general  law.  In  farther  aid  of  such  an  argument,  I  will  here. 
add  an  illustration  that  is  comprehensible  apart  from  the 
process  of  mental  evolution  as  a  whole. 

It  has  been  remarked  (I  am  told  by  Coleridge,  though  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  the  passage)  that  with  the  advance 
of  language,  words  which  were  originally  alike  in  their 
meanings  acquire  unlike  meanings  — a  change  which  he 
expresses  by  the  formidable  word  "  desynonymization," 
Among  indigenous  words  this  loss  of  equivalence  cannot 
be  clearly  shown ;  because  in  them  the  divergencies  of 
meaning  began  before  the  dawn  of  literature.  But  among 
words  that  have  been  coined,  or  adopted  from  other 
languages,  since  the  writing  of  books  commenced,  it  is 
demonstrable.  In  the  old  divines,  miscreant  is  used  in 
its  etymological  sense  of  unbeliever  ;  but  in  modern  speech  it 
has  entirely  lost  this  sense.  Similarly  with  evil-doer  and 
maie/actor :  exactly  synonymous  as  these  are  by  derivation, 
they  are  no  longer  synonymous  by  usage :  by  a  male/actor 
we  now  nnderstend  a  convicted  criminal,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  acceptation  of  evil-doer.  The  verb  produce,  bears  in 
Euclid  its  primary  meaning — to  prolong,  or  draw  out;  but 
the  now  largely  developed  meanings  oi produce  have  little  in 
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oommon  with  the  meaniiigs  of  prolong,  or  dravj  out.  In  die 
Church  of  England  liturgy,  an  odd  effect  results  from  the 
ocotiiTence  of  prevent  in  ita  original  sense — to  dome  before, 
instead  of  ita  modem  specialized  sense — to  come  before  with  tk» 
effect  of  arresting.  But  the  moat  condusiTe  cases  are  those 
in  vhich  the  contrasted  words  consist  of  the  same  parts  difier- 
ently  combined ;  as  in  ^o  under  and  undergo.  Wa  go  under 
a  tree,  and  we  undergo  a  pain.  But  though,  if  analytically 
considered,  the  meanings  of  these  expressions  would  be  the 
same  were  the  words  transposed,  habit  has  so  far  modified 
their  meanings  that  we  could  not  without  absurdity  speak  ctf 
Uttdergoiiig  a  tree  and  going  under  a  pain.  Countless 

such  instances  might  be  brought  to  show  that  between  two 
words  which  are  originally  of  like  force,  an  equilibrium  can- 
not be  maintained.  Unlesa  they  are  daily  used  in  exactly 
equal  degrees,  in  exactly  similar  relations  (against  which 
there  are  infinite  probabilities),  there  necessarily  arises  a  habit 
of  associating  one  rather  than  the  other  with  particular  acts, 
or  objects.  Such  a  habit,  once  commenced,  becomes  confirm- 
ed ;  and  gradually  their  homogeneity  of  meaning  disappears. 
In  each  individual  we  may  see  the  tendency  which  inevitably 
leads  to  this  result.  A  certain  vocabulary  and  a  certain  aet 
of  phrases,  distinguish  the  speech  of  each  person :  each  per- 
son habitually  uses  certain  words  in  places  where  other  words 
are  habitually  used  by  other  persona;  and  there  is  a  con- 
tinual recurrence  of  fovourite  expressions.  This  inability  to 
maintain  a  jsolance  in  the  use  of  verbal  spnbols,  which  cha- 
racterizes every  man,  characterizes,  by  consequence,  aggre- 
gates of  men ; .  and  the  des3monymization  of  words  is  the  ulti- 
mate effect. 

Should  any  difficulty  be  felt  in  understanding  how  these 
mental  changes  exemplify  a  law  of  physical  transformations 
that  are  wrought  by  physical  forces,  it  will  disappear  on  con- 
templating acts  of  mind  as  nervous  functions.  It  will  be 
seen  that  each  loss  of  equilibrium  above  instanced,  is  a  loss  of 
functional  equality  between  some  two  elements  of  thenervoDS 
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system.  And  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  in  other  cases,  this  loss 
of  functional  equality  is  due  to  differences  in  the  incidence  of 
forces. 

§  154.  Masses  of  men,  in  common  with  all  other  masses, 
show  a  like  proclivity  similarly  caused.  Small  combinations 
and  large  societies  equally  manifest  it ;  and  in  the  one,  as  in 
the  other,  both  govenimental  and  industrial  differ^itiationB 
are  initiated  by  it-  Let  us  glance  at  t^e  facts  under  these 
two  heads. 

A  business  partnership,  balanced  as  the  authorities  of  its 
members  may  theoretically  be,  practically  becomes  a  union  in 
which  the  authority  of  one  partner  is  tacitly  recognized  as 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  or  oUiers.  Though  the  share- 
holders have  given  equal  powers  to  the  directots  of  their 
company,  inequalities  of  power  soon  arise  among  them ;  and 
usually  the  supremacy  of  some  oae  director  grows  so  marked, 
that  his  decisions  determine  the  course  which  the  board  takes. 
"Not  in  associations  for  political,  charitaUe,  literary,  or  other 
purposes,  do  we  fail,  to  find  a  like  process  of  division  into 
dominant  and  subordinate  parties ;  each  having  its  leader,  its 
members  of  less  influence,  and  its  mass  of  uninflueutial  m^n- 
bers.  These  minor  instances  in  which  unorganized  groups  of 
men,  standing  in  homogeneous  relations,  may  be  watched 
gradually  passing  into  organized  groups  of  men  standing  in 
heterogeneous  relations,  give  us  the  key  to  social  inequalities. 
Barbarous  and  civilized  communities  are  alike  characterized 
by  separation  into  classes,  as  well  as  by  separation  of  each 
class  into  more  important  and  less  important  units ;  and  this 
structure  is  manifestly  the  gradually-consolidated  result  of  a 
process  like  that  doily  exemplified  in  trading  and  other  com- 
binations. So  long  as  men  are  constituted  to  act  on  one  an- 
other, either  by  physical  force  or  by  force  of  character,  the 
struggles  for  supremacy  must  finally  be  decided  in  favour  of 
some  one  ;  and  the  difference  once  commraced  must  tend  to 
become  ever  more  marked.   Its  unstable  equilibrium  being  de- 

Ccogic 
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stroTed,  the  uniform  must  gravitate  witb  inoreasing  rapidity 
into  tbe  multiform.  And  bo  supremacy  and  subordination 
must  establieh  themselTes,  as  we  see  they  do,  throughoat  the 
whole  etruoturo  of  a  society,  from  the  great  plaaa- divisions 
pervading  its  entire  body,  down  to  village  cliques,  and  even 
down  to  every  poese  of  school-boys.  Probably  it  will 

be  objected  that  such  changes  result,  not  troia  the  homoge- 
neity of  the  original  aggregations,  but  from  their  non-hoiso- 
geneity — from  certain  shght  differences  existing  among  their 
unit«  at  the  out^t.  This  is  doubtless  the  proximate  cause 
In  strictness,  such  changes  must  be  regarded  as  transfonna- 
tiona  of  the  relatively  homogeneous  into  the  relatively  hetero- 
geneous. But  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  an  aggregation  of 
men,  absolutely  alike  in  their  endowments,  would  eventually 
undergo  a  similar  transformation.  For  in  the  absence  of 
perfect  uniformity  in  the  lives  severally  led  by  them — in 
their  oceupations,  physical  conditions,  domestic  relations,  and 
trains  of  thought  and  feeling — there  must  arise  differences 
among  them ;  and  these  must  finally  initiate  social  differen- 
tiations. Even  inequalities  of  health  caused  by  accidents, 
must,  by  entailing  inequalities  of  physical  and  mental  power, 
disturb  the  exact  balance  of  mutual  influences  among  the 
units ;  and  the  balance  once  disturbed,  ^ust  inevitably  be 
lost.  Whence,  indeed,  besides  seeing  ^at  a  body  of  men 
absolutely  homogeneous  in  their  governmental  relations,  must, 
like  all  other  homogeneous  bodies,  become  heterogeneous, 
we  also  see  that  it  must  do  this  from  the  same  ultimate  cause 

unequal  exposure  of  its  parts  to  incident  forces. 

The  first  industrial  divisions  of  societies  are  much  more 
obviously  due  to  unlikenesses  of  external  circumstances. 
Such  divisions  are  absent  until  such  unlikenesses  are  estab- 
lished. Nomadic  tribes  do  not  permanently  expose  any 
groups  of  their  members  to  special  local  conditions  ;  nor  does 
a  stationary  tribe,  when  occupying  only  a  small  area,  main- 
tain from  generation  to  generation  marked  contrasts  in  the 
local  conditions  of  its  members ;  and  in  such  tribes  there  are 
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no  decided  economical  differentiations.  But  a  oommnnitj 
which,  growing  populous,  has  overspread  a  large  tract,  and 
has  become  so  far  settled  that  its  members  live  and  die  in  their 
respective  districts,  keeps  its  several  sections  in  different 
physical  circumstances  ;  and  then  they  no  longer  remain  alike 
in  their  occupations.  Those  who  live  dispersed  continue  to 
hunt  or  cultivate  the  earth  ;  those  who  spread  to  the  sea-shore 
fall  into  maritime  occupations  ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  some 
spot  chosen,  perhaps  for  ita  centrality,  as  one  of  periodical 
assemblage,  become  traders,  and  a  town  springs  up.  Each  • 
of  these  classes  undergoes  a  modification  of  character  conse- 
quent on  its  function,  and  better  fitting  it  to  its  iiinction. 
Later  in  the  process  of  social  evolution  these  local  adapt- 
ations are  greatly  multiplied.  A  result  of  differences  in 
soil  and  climate,  is  that  the  rural  inhabitants  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  have  their  occupations  partially  special- 
ized; and  become  respectively  distinguished  as  chiefly  pro- 
ducing cattle,  or  sheep,  or  wheat,  or  oats,  or  hops,  or  cyder. 
People  living  where  coal-fielda  are  discovered  are  transform- 
ed into  colliers ;  Cornishmen  take  to  mining  because  Corn- 
wall is  metalliferous ;  and  the  iron-manufacture  is  the  domi- 
nant industry  where  iron-stone  is  plentiful.  Liverpool 
has  assumed  the  office  of  importing  cotton,  in  consequence  of 
its  proximity  to  the  district  where  cotton  goods  are  made; 
and  for  analogous  reasons,  Hull  has  become  the  chief  port  at 
which  foreign  wools  are  brought  in.  Even  in  the  establish- 
ment of  breweries,  of  dye-works,  of  alate-quarries,  of  brick- 
yards, we  may  see  the  same  truth.  So  that  both  in  general 
and  in  detail,  the  specializations  of  the  social  organism  which 
characterize  separate  districts,  primarily  depend  on  local 
circumstances.  Those  divisions  of  labour  which  under  an- 
other aspect  were  interpreted  as  due  to  the  setting  up  of  motion 
in  the  directions  of  least  resistance  (§  80),  are  here  in- 
terpreted as  due  to  differences  in  the  incident  forces ;  and 
the  two  interpretations  are  quite  consistent  with  each 
other.     For  that  which  in  each  case  determines  the  directioii 
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of  least  reeistance,  is  the  distributioii  of  the  forces  to  be  oveiv 
come ;  and  hence  imlikeDessee  of  distribution  is  sqtorate 
localities,  entails  imlikeneases  in  the  course  of  human  actitm 
in  tlios6  localities — entails  industrial  difTerentiations. 

§  155.  It  has  still  to  be  shown  that  tbis  general  truth  is 
demonstrable  a  priori.  We  have  to  prore  specifically  tbat 
the  instability  of  the  homogeneoos  is  a  corollaty  from  the 
persistence  of  force.  Already  this  has  been  tacitly  implied 
by  assigning  nnlikeness  in  the  ezposnre  of  its  parte  to 
surrounding  agencies,  as  the  reason  why  a  uniform  mass  loses 
its  uniformity.  But  here  it  will  be  proper  to  expand  this 
tacit  implication  into  definite  proof. 

On  striking  a  mass  of  matter  with  such  force  as  either  to 
indent  it  or  make  it  fly  to  pieces,  we  see  both  that  the  blow 
affects  differently  its  diflerent  parts,  and  that  the  differences 
are  consequent  on  the  unlike  relations  of  its  parts  to  the 
force  impressed.  The  part  with  which  the  striking  body 
comes  in  contact,  receiving  the  whole  of  the  communicated 
momentum,  is  driven  in  towards  tlie  centre  of  the  mass. 
It  thus  compresses  and  tends  to  displace  t^e  more  centrally 
situated  portions  of  the  mass.  These,  however,  cannot  be 
compressed  or  thrust  out  of  their  places  without  pressing  on 
bU  surrounding  portions.  And  when  the  blow  is  violent 
enough  to  fracture  the  mass,  we  see,  in  the  radial  dispersion 
of  its  fragments,  that  the  original  momentum,  in  being  dis- 
tributed throughout  it,  has  been  divided  into  numerous  minor 
momenta,  unlike  in  their  directions.  We  see  that  these  di- 
rectiouB  are  determined  by  the  positions  of  the  parts  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  and  with  respect  to  the  point  of  impact. 
We  see  that  the  parts  are  differently  affected  by  the  disrup- 
tive force,  because  they  are  differently  related  to  it  in  their 
directions  and  attachments — that  the  effects  being  the  joint 
products  of  the  cause  and  the  conditions,  cannot  be  alike  in 
parts  which  are  differently  conditioned.  A  body  on 

which  radiant  heat  is  Mling,  exemplifies  this  truth  still  more 
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dearly.  Taking  the  simpleet  case  (that  of  a  sphere)  we  see 
that  while  the  part  nearest  to  the  radiating  centre  receives 
the  rays  at  right  angles,  the  raye  strike  the  other  parts  of  tlie 
exposed  side  at  all  angles  from  90"  down  to  0°.  Again,  the 
molecular  vibrations  propagated  through  the  mass  from  tlie 
surface  which  reoeivee  the  heat,  must  proceed  inwards  at  an- 
gles dtfEering  for  each  point.  Further,  the  interior  parte  of 
the  sphere  affected  by  the  vibrations  proceeding  &om  aU 
points  of  the  heated  side,  must  be  disaimilarly  affected  in  pro- 
portion as  their  positions  are  dissimilar.  So  that  whether 
they  be  on  the  recipient  area,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  remote 
side,  the  constituent  atoms  are  all  thrown  into  states  of  vibra- 
tion more  or  less  unlike  each  other. 

But  now,  what  is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  conclusion 
that  a  uniform  force  produces  different  changes  throughout  a 
uniform  mass,  because  the  parts  of  the  mass  stand  in  different 
relations  to  the  force  P  Fully  to  understand  this,  we  must 
contemplate  each  part  as  simiJtaneously  subject  to  other 
forces — those  of  gravitation,  of  cohesion,  of  molecular  motion, 
&c.  The  effect  wrought  by  an  additional  force,  must  be  a 
resultant  of  it  and  the  forces  already  in  action.  If  the  forces 
already  in  action  on  two  parts  of  any  aggregate,  are  different  in 
their  directions,  the  effects  produced  on  these  two  parts  by  like 
forces  must  be  different  in  their  directions.  Why  must  they  be 
different  ?  They  must  be  different  because  such  unlikeneea  as 
exists  between  the  two  sets  of  factors,  is  made  by  the  presence 
in  the  one  of  some  specially-directed  force  that  is  not  pre- 
sent in  the  other ;  and  that  this  force  ^vill  produce  an 
effect,  rendering  the  total  result  in  the  one  case  unlike  that 
in  the  other,  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  persistence  of 
force.  Still  more  manifest  does  it  become  that  the  dis- 

similarly-placed parts  of  any  aggregate  must  be  dissimilarly 
modiffed  by  an  incident  force,  when  we  remember  that  the 
quantities  of  the  incident  force  to  which  they  are  severally 
subject,  are  not  equal,  as  above  supposed ;  but  are  nearly  al- 
ways  very  unequal.     The  outer  parts  of  masses  are  usually 
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alone  exposed  to  chemical  adtiona ;  and  not  only  are  their 
inner  parts  shielded  from  the  affinities  of  external  elements, 
but  such  affinities  are  brought  to  bear  unequally  on  their 
surfaces ;  since  chemical  action  sets  up  currents  through  the 
medium  in  which  it  takes  place,  and  so  brings  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  surface  unequal  quantities  of  the  active  agent. 
A  gain,  the  amounts  of  any  external  radiant  force  which  the 
different  parts  of  an  aggregate  receive,  are  widely  contrasted : 
we  have  the  contrast  between  the  quantity  falling  on  the 
side  next  the  radiating  centre,  ai^d  the  quantity,  or  rather  no 
quantity,  falling  on  the  opposite  side ;  we  have  contrasts  in 
the  quantities  received  by  differently- placed  areas  on  the 
exposed  side;  and  we  have  endless  contrasts  between  the 
quantities  received  by  the  various  parts  of  the  interior.  Simi- 
larly when  mechanical  force  is  expended  on  any  aggregate, 
either  by  collision,  continued  pressure,  or  tension,  the  amounts 
of  strain  distributed  throughout  the  mass  are  manifestly 
unlike  for  unlike  positions.  But  to  say  the  different  parts  of 
an  aggregate' receive  different  quantities  of  any  incident  force, 
is  to  say  that  their  states  are  modified  by  it  in  different 
degrees — is  to  say  that  if  they  were  before  homogeneous  in 
their  relations  they  must  be  rendered  to  a  proportionate 
extent  heterogeneous  ;  since,  force  being  persistent,  the 
difi^rent  quantities  of  it  falling  on  the  different  parts, 
must  work  in  them  different  quantities  of  effect — different 
changes.  Yet  one  more  kindred  deduction  is  required 

to  complete  the  argument.  We  may,  by  parallel  reasoning, 
reach  the  conclusion  that,  even  apart  from  the  action  of  any  ex- 
ternal force,  the  equilibrium  of  a  homogeneous  aggregate  must 
be  destroyed  by  the  unequal  actions  of  its  parte  on  each  other. 
That  mutual  influence  which  produces  aggregation  (not  to 
mention  other  mutual  influences)  must  work  different  effects 
on  the  different  parte ;  since  they  are  severally  exposed  to  it 
in  unlike  amounts  and  directions.  This  will  be  clearly  seen 
on  remembering  that  the  portions  of  which  the  whole  is  made 
up,  may  be  severally  regarded  as  minor  wholes ;  that  on  each  of 
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these  minor  wholes,  the  action  of  the  entire  aggregate  then 
becomea  an  external  incident  force ;  that  aach  external  inci- 
dent force  must,  as  above  shown,  work  unlike  changes  in  the 
parts  of  any  such  minor  whole ;  and  that  if  the  minor  wholes 
are  aeverallj  thus  rendered  heterogeneous,  the  entire  aggre- 
gate is  rendered  heterogeneous. 

The  instahihty  of  the  homogeneous  is  thus  deducible  from 
that  primordial  truth  which  underlies  our  intelligence.  One 
stable  homogeneity  only,  is  hypothetically  possible.  If  centres 
of  force,  absolutely  uniform  in  their  powers,  were  diffused 
with  absolute  uniformity  through  unlimited  space,  they  would 
remain  in  equilibrium.  This  however,  though  a  verbally 
intelligible  supposition,  is  one  that  cannot  be  represented  in 
thought ;  since  unlimited  space  is  inconceivable.  But  all 
finite  forma  of  the  homogeneous — all  forms  of  it  which  we 
can  know  or  conceive,  must  inevitably  lapse  into  hetero- 
geneity. In  three  several  ways  does  the  persistence  of  force 
necessitate  this.  Setting  external  agencies  aside,  each  lunit 
of  a  homogeneous  whole  must  be  differently  a^cted  from 
any  of  the  rest  by  the  aggregate  action  of  the  rest  upon  it. 
The  resultant  force  exercised  by  the  aggregate  on  each  unit, 
being  in  no  two  cases  alike  in  both  amount  and  direction,  and 
usually  not  in  either,  any  incident  force,  even  if  uniform  in 
amount  and  direction,  cannot  produce  like  effects  on  the  nnita. 
And  the  various  positions  of  the  parts  in  relation  to  any  in- 
cident force,  preventing  them  from  receiving  it  in  uniform 
amounts  and  directions,  a  further  difference  in  the  effects 
wrought  on  them  is  inevitably  produced. 

One  further  remark  is  needed.  To  the  conclnsion  that 
the  changes  with  which  Evolution  commences,  are  thus  ne- 
cessitated, remains  to  be  added  the  conclusion  that  these 
changed  must  continue.  The  absolutely  homogeneous  must 
lose  its  equilibrium;  and  the  relatively  homt^eneous  must 
lapse  int«  the  r^tively  less  homogeneous.  That  which 
is  true  of  any  total  mass,  is  true  of  the  parts  into  which 
it   segregates.      The  uniformity   of   each  such  part  must 
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as  inevitably  be  lost  in  multifomiity,  as  was  that  of  the 
original  whole ;  and  for  like  reaaons.  And  thus  the  contmoed 
changes  which  characterize  Evolation,  in  bo  far  as  they  are 
constituted  "by  the  lapse  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  hetero- 
geneons,  and  of  the  leas  heterogeneous  into  the  more  hetero- 
geneous, are  necessary  oGvsequences  of  the  persistatoe  of 
fince. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

THE  MTjlTIPLICATION  OP  EFFECTS. 

S  156.  To  the  cause  of  mcreaaing  complexity  set  fortb  in 
the  last  cliapter,  we  haTe  in  thia  chapter  to  add  another. 
Though  Becondaiy  in  order  of  time,  it  is  scarcely  secondary  in 
order  of.  importance.  Even  in  the  ahsence  of  the  cause 
already  asedgaed,  it  would  necessitate  a  change  from  the 
homogeneons  to  the  heterogeneous ;  and  joined  with  it,  it 
makes  this  change  both  more  rapid  and  more  involved.  To 
come  in  sight  of  it,  we  have  but  to  pursue  a  step  further, 
that  conflict  between  force  and  matter  already  delineated. 
Let  OS  do  this. 

When  a  uniform  aggregate  is  subject  to  a  nnifom^  force, 
we  have  seen  that  its  conatitueotB,  being  difl&'Mitly  condi- 
tioned, are  differently  modified.  But  while  we  have  con- 
templated  the  various  parts  of  the  aggregate  as  thus  undergo- 
ing unlike  changes,  we  have  not  yet  contemplated  thfi  unlike 
changes  simult^eovs]^.. produced  on  the^vanoiULfiarts  o£the 
incidentfofse.  These  must  be  as  numerous  and  important  as 
the  mbers.  Action  and  re-action  being  equal  and  opposite,  it 
foUows  that  in  differentiating  the  parts  on  which  it  falls  in 
unlike  ways,  the  incident  force  must  itself  be  correspond- 
ingly differentiated.  Instead  of  being  as  before,  a  uniform 
force,  it  must  thereafter  be  a  multiform  force — a  gronp  of 
disBJniilar  foroes.  A  few  illustrations  will  make  tUa  trati> 
maniiest. 
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A  single  force  is  divided  by  conflict  with  matter  into 
forces  that  widely  diTerge.  In  the  case  lately  cited,  of  a 
body  sbattered  by  violent  coUiBion,  beeidea  the  change  of  tho 
homogeneous  mass  into  a  heterogeneous  group  of  scattered 
fragments,  there  is  a  change  of  the  homogeneous  momentum 
into  a.  group  of  momenta,  heterogeneous  in  both  amounts 
and  directions.  Similarly  with  the  forces  we  know  aa  light 
and  heat.  After  tho  dispersion  of  these  by  a  radiating  body 
towards  all  points,  they  are  re-diapersed  towards  all  points 
by  the  bodies  on  which  they  fall.  Of  the  Sun's  rays,  issu- 
ing from  him  on  every  side,  some  few  strike  the  Moon. 
These  being  reflected  at  all  angles  from  the  Moon's  sur- 
face, some  few  of  them  strike  the  Earth.  By  a  like 
process  the  few  which  reach  the  Earth  are  again  dif- 
fused through  surrounding  space.  And  on  each  occasion, 
-  such  portions  of  the  rays  as  are  absorbed  instead  of  re- 
flected, undergo  refractions  that  equally  destroy  their 
parallelism.  More   than   this  is  true.     By  conflict 

with  matter,  a  uniform  force  is  in  part  changed  into  forces 
diflTering  in  their  directions  ;  and  in  part  it  is  changed  into 
forces  diflering  in  their  kinds.  When  one  body  is  struck 
against  another,  that  which  we  usually  regard  as  the  effect, 
is  a.  change  of  position  or  notion  in  one  or  both  bodies.  But 
ft  moment's  thought  shows  that  this  is  a  very  incomplete 
view  of  the  matter.  Besides  the  visible  mechanical  result, 
sound  is  produced ;  or,  to  speak  accurately,  a  vibration  in 
one  or  both  bodies,  and  in  the  surrounding  air :  and  under 
some  circumstances  we  call  this  the  effect.  Moreover,  the 
air  has  not  simply  been  made  to  vibrate,  but  has  had  currents 
raised  in  it  by  the  transit  of  the  bodies.  Further,  if  there  is 
not  that  great  structural  change  which  we  call  fracture,  there 
is  a  disarrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  two  bodies  around 
their  point  of  collision  ;  amounting  in  some  cases  to  a  visible 
condensation.  Yet  more,  this  condensation  is  accompanied 
by  disengagement  of  heat.  In  some  cases  a  spark — that  is, 
light — results,  &om  the  incandescence  of  a  portion  struck 
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off;  and  occaaionally  this  incandeacence  is  associated  with 
chemical  combination.  Thus,  by  the  original  mechanical 
force  expended  in  the  collision,  at  least  five,  and  often  more, 
different  kinds  of  forces  have  been  produced.  Take,  again, 
the  lighting  of  a  candle.  Primarily,  thia  ia  a  chemical 
change  consequent  on  a  rise  of  temperature.  The  process  of 
combination  having  once  been  set  going  by  extraneous  heat, 
there  is  a  continued  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  &c, — 
iu  itself  a  result  more  complex  than  the  extraneous  heat  that 
first  caused  it.  But  along  with  this  process  of  combination 
there  is  a  production  of  heat ;  there  is  a  production  of  light ; 
there  is  an  ascending  column  of  hot  gases  generated ;  there 
are. currents  established  ia  the  surrounding  air.  Nor  doe« 
the  decomposition  of  one  force  into  many  forces  end  here. 
Each  of  the  several  changes  worked  beccnnea  the  parent  of 
further  changes.  The  carbonic  acid  formed,  will  by  and  by 
combine  with  some  base';  or  under  the  influence  of  sunshine 
give  up  its  carbon  to  the  leaf  of  a  plant.  The  water  will 
modify  the  bygrometric  state  of  the  air  around ;  or,  if  the 
current  of  hot  gases  containing  it  come  against  a  cold  bojy, 
will  be  condensed:  altering  the  temperature,  and  psrhaps 
the  chemical  state,  of  the  surface  it  covers.  The  heat  given 
out  melts  the  subjacent  tallow,  and  expands  whatever  it 
warms.  The  light,  falling  on  various  substances,  calls  forth 
from  them  reactions  by  which,  it  is  modified ;  and  so  divers 
colours  are  produced.  Similarly  even  with  these  secondary 
actions,  which  may  be  traced  out  into  ever-multiplying 
ramifications,  until  they  become  too  minute  to  be  appreci- 
ated.  Universally,  then,  the  effect  is  more  complex 

than  the  cause.  Whether  the  aggregate  on  which  it  falls  be 
homogeneous  or  otherwise,  an  incident  force  is  transformed 
by  the  conflict  inte.a  number  offerees  that  differ  in  their 
amounts,  or  directions,  or  kinds;  or  in  all  these  respects. 
And  of  this  group  of  variously^modified  forces,  each  ulti- 
mately undergoes  a  like  transformation. 

Let  iw  now  mark  how  the  process  of  evolution  is  farthered 
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by  this  multiplicatioQ  of  effects.  An  incident  force  dectmi- 
posed  by  the  reactions  of  a  body  into  a  group  of  unlike  forces 
— a  uniform  force  thus  reduced  to  a  multiform  force — be- 
comes the  cause  of  a  secondary  increase  of  multiformity  in 
the  body  vhich  decomposes  it.  In  the  last  chapter  ve  saw 
that  the  several  parts  of  an  aggregate  are  differently  modi- 
fied  by  any  incident  force.  It  has  just  been  shown  that  by  the 
reactions  of  the  differently  modified  parts,  the  incident  force 
itself  must  be  divided  into  differently  modified  parts.  Here 
it  remains  to  point  out  that  each  differentiated  division  of 
the  aggregate,  thus  becomes  a  centre  from  which  a  differen- 
tiated division  of  the  original  force  is  again  diffused.  And 
since  unlike  forces  must  produce  unlike  results,  each  of  these 
differentiated  forces  must  produce,  throughout  the  aggregate, 
a  further  series  of  difierentiations.  This  secondary 

cause  of  the  change  &om  homogeneity  to  het^^geueity, 
obviously  becomes  more  potent  in  proportion  as  the  hetero- 
geneity increases.  When  the  parts  into  which  any  evolving 
whole  has  segregated  itself,  have  diverged  widely  in  nature, 
they  will  necessarily  react  very  diversely  on  any  incident 
force — they  will  divide  an  incident  force  into  so  inany 
strongly  contrasted  groups  of  forces.  And  each  of  them  be- 
coming the  centre  of  a  quite  distinct  set  of  influences,  must 
add  to  the  number  of  distinct  secondary  changes  wrought 
throughout  the  aggregate.  Tet    another  corollary 

most  be  added.  The  number  of  unlike  parts  of  which  an 
aggregate  consists,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  th^  unlikeness, 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  process.  Every  additional 
specialized  division  is  an  additional  centre  of  specialized 
forces.  If  a  uniform  whole,  in  being  itself  made  multiform 
by  an  incident  force,  makes  the  incident  force  mnltjjbrm ;  if 
a  whole  consisting  of  two  unlike  sections,  divides  an  incident 
force  into  two  unlike  groups  of  multiform  forces ;  it  is  clear 
that  each  new  unlike  section  must  be  a  further  source  of  com- 
plication among  the  forces  at  work  throughout  the  mass — a 
Eurther  source    of   heterogeneity.       The  multi^ilioation  of 
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effects  mmt  proceed  in  Re^etric^^ogr^^OTi.     Each  stage 
of  erolutioii  must  initiate  a  higher  stage. 

§  157.  The  force  of  aggregation  acting  on  irregular  masses 
of  rare  matter,  diffused  through  a  resisting  medium,  will  not 
cause  such  masses  to  more  in  straight  lines  to  their  common 
centre  of  gravity ;  but,  as  before  said,  each  will  take  a  curri- 
linear  path,  directed  to  one  or  other  side  of  the  centre  of 
gravity.  All  of  them  being  differently  conditioned,  gravita- 
tion will  impress  on  each  a  motion  differing  in  direction,  in 
velocity,  and  in  the  degree  of  its  curvature— uniform  ^gre- 
gative  force  will  be  differentiated  into  multiform  momenta. 
The  process  thus  commenced,  must  go  on  till  it  produces  a 
single  mass  of  nebulous  matter ;  and  these  independent  curvi- 
linear motions  must  residt  in  a  movement  of  this  mass  round 
its  axis :  a  simultaneous  condensation  and  rotation  in  which 
we  see  how  two  efecta  of  the  aggregative  force,  at  first  but 
slightly  divergent,  become  at  last  widely  differeaitiated,  A 
gradual  increase  of  oblateness  in  this  revolving  spheroid,  must 
take  place  through  the  joint  action  of  these  two  forces,  as  the 
bulk  diminishes  and  the  rotation  grows  more  rapid ;  and  this 
we  may  set  down  as  a  third  effect.  The  genesis  of  heat,  which 
must  accompany  augmentation  of  density,  is  a  consequence 
of  yet  another  order — a  consequence  by  no  means  simple ; 
since  the  various  parts  of  the  mass,  being  variously  condensed, 
must  be  variously  heated.  Acting  throughout  a  gaseous 
spheroid,  of  which  the  parts  are  unlihe  in  their  temperatures, 
the  forces  of  aggregation  and  rotation  must  work  a  further 
series  of  changes :  they  must  set  up  circulating  currents, 
both  general  and  local.  At  a  later  stage  light  as  well  as  heat 
will  be  geiierat«d.  Thus  without  dwelling  on  the  likeHhood 
of  chemical  combinations  and  eleotric  disturbances,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently manifest  that,  supposing  matt«r  to  have  originally 
existed  in  a  diffused  state,  the  once  uniform  force  which 
caused  its  aggregation,  must  have  become  gradually  divided 
into  different  forces  ;  snd  that  each  forther  stage  of  oompli* 
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cation  in  the  resnlting  aggregate,  must  have  initiated  further 
subdivisions  of  this  force — a  further  multiplication  of  efiecta, 
increasing  the  previous  heterogeneity. 

This  section  of  the  argument  may  however  be  adequately 
sustained,  withont  having  recourse  to  any  such  hypothetical 
illustrations  as  the  foregoing.  The  astronomical  attributes 
of  the  Earth,  wUl  even  alone  suffice  our  purpose.  Consider 
first  the  effects  of  its  momentum  round  ita  axis.  There  is  the 
oblateness  of  its  form ;  there  is  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night ;  th^re  are  certain  constant  marine  currents ;  and 
there  are  certain  constant  aerial  currents.  Consider  next 
the  secondary  series  of  consequences  due  to  the  divergence 
of  the  Earth's  plane  of  rotation  from  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 
The  many  differences  of  the  seasons,  both  simultaneous 
and  successive,  which  pervade  its  surface,  are  thus  caused. 
External  attraction  acting  on  this  rotating  oblate  spheroid 
with  inclined  axis,  produces  the  motion  called  nutation,  and 
that  slower  and  larger  one  from  which  follows  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  with  its  several  sequences.  And  then  by  this 
some  force  are  generated  the  tides,  aqueous  and  atmospheric. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  simplest  way  of  showing  the  multi- 

I  plication  of  effects  among  phenomena  of  this  order,  will  be  to 
set  down  the  influences  of  any  member  of  the  Solar  System  on 
the  rest.  A  planet  directly  produces  in  neighbouring  planets 
certain  appreciable  perturbations,  complicating  those  other- 
vise  produced  in  them ;  and  in  the  remoter  planets  it  directly 
produces  certain  less  visible  perturbations.  Here  is  a  first 
series  of  effects.  But  each  of  the  perturbed  planets  is  itself  a 
source  of  perturbations — each  directly  affects  all  the  others. 
Hence,  planet  A  having  drawn  planet  B  out  of  the  poaition 
it  would  have  occupied  in  A's  absence,  the  perturbations 
which  B  causes  are  different  from  what  they  would  else 
have  been ;  and  similarly  with  C,  B,  E,  &c.  Here  then  is  a 
secondary  series  of  effects :  far  more  numerous  though  far 
smaller  in  their  amounts.  As  these  indirect  perturbations 
must  to  some  extent  modify  the  movementa  of  each  planet. 
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there  results  from  them  a  tertiary  series ;  and  so  on  contitt*^ 
ually.  Thus  the  force  exercised  by  any  planet  works  a  dif- 
ferent effect  on  each  of  the  rest ;  this  different  effect  is  from 
each  as  a  centre  partially  broken  up  into  minor  different 
efiects  on  the  rest ;  and  so  on  in  ever  multiplying  and  dimin- 
ishing waves  throughout  the  entire  system. 

§  l&S.  If  the  Earth  was  formed  by  the  concentration  of 
diffused  matter,  it  must  at  first  have  been  incandescent ;  and 
whether  the  nebular  hypothesis  be  accepted  or  not,  this  ori- 
ginal incandescence  of  the  Earth  must  now  be  regarded  as  in- 
ductively established — or,  if  not  establiBhod,  at  least  rendered 
so  probable  that  it  is  a  generally  admitted  geological  doctrine. 
Several  results  of  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  Earth — as  the 
formation  of  a  crust,  the  solidi£catiou  of  sublimed  elements, 
the  precipitation  of  water,  &c.,  have  been  already  noticed— 
and  I  here  again  refer  to  them  merely  to  point  out  that  they 
are  simultaneous  effects  of  the  one  cause,  diminishing  heat. 
Let  us  now,  however,  observe  the  multiplied  changes  afterwards 
arising  from  the  continuance  of  this  one  cause.  The 

Earth,  falling  iu  temperature,  must  contract.  Hence  the  solid 
crust  at  any  time  existing,  is  presently  too  large  for  the 
shrinking  nucleus ;  and  being  unable  to  support  itself,  inevit- 
ably follows  the  nucleus.  But  a  spheroidal  envelope  cannot 
sink  down  into  contact  with  a  smaller  internal  spheroid,  with- 
out disruption :  it  will  run  into  wrinkles,  as  the  rind  of  an 
apple  does  when  the  hulk  of  its  interior  decreases  from  eva- 
poration. As  the  cooling  progresses  and  the  envelope  thick- 
ens, the  ridges  consequent  on  these  contractions  must  become 
greater  ;  rising  ultimately  into  hills  and  mountains  ;  and  the 
later  systems  of  moimtainB  thus  produced  must  not  only  be 
higher,  as  we  find  them  to  be,  but  they  must  be  longer,  as  we 
also  find  them  to  be.  Thus,  leaving  out  of  view  other  modi- 
fying forces,  we  see  what  immense  heterogeneity  of  surface 
arises  from  the  one  cause,  loss  of  heat — a  heterogeneity  which 
the  telescope  shows  us  to  be  parallded  on  theMoon,  where  aqoe- 
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ona  uid  atmospheric  a^ncies  have  been  absent.  Bat 

we  have  yet  to  notice  aaother  kind  of  heterogenei^  of 
surface,  similarly  and  simultaneously  caused.  While  the 
Earth's  cruet  was  still  thin,  the  ridges  produced  by  its  con- 
traction must  not  only  have  been  small,  but  the  tracts  between 
them  must  have  rested  with  comparative  smoothness  on  the 
subjacent  liquid  spheroid ;  and  the  water  in  those  arctic  and 
antarctic  regions  where  it  6rat  condensed,  must  have  been 
evenly  distributed.  But  as  fast  as  the  crust  grew  thicker 
and  gained  corresponding  atrength,  the  lines  of  fracture  from 
time  to  time  caused  in  it,  necessarily  occurred  at  greater  dis- 
tances apart ;  the  intermediate  surfaces  followed  the  contract- 
ing nucleus  with  leas  uniformity ;  and  there  consequently 
resulted  larger  areas  of  land  and  water.  If  any  one,  after 
wrapping  an  orange  in  wet  tissue  paper,  and  observing  both 
how  small  are  the  wrinkles  and  how  evenly  the  intervening 
spaces  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  orange,  will  then  wrap  it  in 
thick  cartridge-paper,  and  note  both  the  greater  height  of  the 
ridges  and  the  larger  spaces  throughout  which  the  paper  doea 
not  touch  the  orange,  he  will  realize  the  fact,  that  as  the 
Earth's  solid  envelope  thickened,  the  areas  of  elevation  and 
d^ression  became  greater.  In  place  of  islands  more  or  less 
homogeneously  scattered  over  an  all-embracing  sea,  there  must 
have  gradually  arisen  heterogeneous  arrangements  of  eonti- 
nent  and  ocean,  such  as  we  now  know.  This  double 

change  in  the  extent  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  lands,  in- 
volved yet  another  species  of  hetorogeneity — that  of  coast-line. 
A  tolerably  even  surface  raised  out  of  the  ocean  will  liave  a 
simple,  regular  sea-margin  ;  but  a  surface  varied  by  table- 
lands and  intersected  by  mountain-chains,  will,  when  raised 
out  of  the  ocean,  have  an  outline  extremely  irregular,  alike 
in  its  leading  features  and  in  its  details.  Thus  endless  is  the 
accumulation  of  geological  and  geographical  results  slowly 
brought  about  by  this  one  cause — the  escape  of  the  Earth's 
primitive  heat. 

When  we  pass  from  the  agency  which  geologists  term  ig- 
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neouB,  to  aqueous  and  atmospheric  agenciee,  we  see  a  like 
ever-growing  complication  of  effects.  The  denuding  actions 
of  air  and  water  have,  from  the  beginning,  been  modifying 
every  exposed  surface :  everywhere  working  many  different 
changes.  As  already  shown  (§  69)  the  original  source  of  those 
gaseous  and  fluid  motions  which  effect  denudation,  is  the  solar 
heat.  The  transformation  of  this  into  various  modes  offeree, 
according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  matter  on  wbicb 
it  falb,  is  the  first  stage  of  complication.  The  sun's  rays, 
striking  at  all  angles  a  sphere,  that  from  moment  to  moment 
presents  and  withdraws  different  parts  of  its  surface,  and  each 
of  them  for  a  different  time  daily  throughout  the  year,  would 
produce  a  considerable  variety  of  changes  even  were  the 
sphere  uniform.  But  ialling  as  they  do  on  a  sphere  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  in  some  parts  of  which  wide  areas 
of  cloud  are  suspended,  and  which  here  unveils  vast  tracts  of 
sea,  there  of  level  land,  there  of  mountains,  there  of  snow  and 
ice,  they  initiate  in  its  several  parts  countless  different  move- 
ments. Currents  of  air  of  all  sizes,  directions,  velocities,  and 
temperatures,  are  set  up ;  as  are  also  marine  currents  simi- 
larly contrasted  in  their  characters.  In  this  region  the  sur- 
face is  giving  off  water  in  the  state  of  vapour ;  in  that,  dew 
is  being  precipitated  ;  and  in  the  other  rain  is  descending — 
differences  that  arise  from  the  ever-changing  ratio  between 
the  absorption  and  radiation  of  heat  in  each  place.  At  one 
hour,  a  rapid  fall  in  temperature  leads  to  the  formation  of  ice, 
with  an  accompanying  expansion  throughout  the  moist 
bodies  frozen ;  while  at  another,  a  thaw  unlocks  the  dislocated 
fragments  of  these  bodies.  And  then,  passing  to  a  second 
stage  of  complication,  we  see  that  the  many  kinds  of  motion 
directly  or  indirectly  caused  by  the  sun's  rays,  severally  pro- 
duce results  that  vary  with  the  conditions.  Oxidation, 
drought,  wind,  frost,  rain,  glaciers,  rivers,  waves,  and  other 
denuding  agents  effect  disintegrations  that  are  determined  in 
their  amounts  and  qualities  by  local  circumstances.  Acting 
upon  a  tract  of  granite,  such  ogeaiA  here  work  scarcely  an 
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appreciable  effect ;  there  cause  exfoliations  of  tlie  surface,  uid 
a  resulting  heap  of  debris  and  boulders ;  and  ekewhero,  after 
decomposing  the  feldspar  into  a  white  clay,  carry  away  this 
with  the  accompanying  quartz  and  mica,  and  deposit  them 
in  separate  beds,  fluviatile  and  marine^  When  the  exposed 
land  consists  of  sevcrul  unlike  formations,  sedimentary  and 
igneous,  changes  proportionably  more  heterogeneous  are 
wrought.  The  formations  being  disintegrable  in  different  de- 
grees, there  follows  an  increased  irregularity  of  surface.  The 
areas  drained  by  different  rivers  being  differently  constituted, 
these  rivers  carry  down  to  the  sea  unlike  combinations  of 
ingredients  ;  and  so  sundry  new  strata  of  distinct  composition 
arise.  And  here  indeed  we  may  see  very  simply  illustrated, 
the  truth,  that  the  heterogeneity  of  the  effects  increases  in  a 
geometrical  progression,  with  the  heterogeneity  of  the  object 
acted  upon.  A  continent  of  complex  structure,  presenting 
many  strata  irregularly  distributed,  raised  to  various  levels, 
tilted  up  at  all  angles,  must,  under  the  same  denuding  agen- 
cies, give  origin  to  immensely  multiplied  resnlts :  each  dis- 
trict must  ,be  peculiarly  modified ;  each  river  must  carry 
down  a  distinct  kind  of  detritus ;  each  deposit  must  be  differ- 
ently distributed  by  the  entangled  currents,  tidal  and  other, 
which  wash  the  contorted  shores ;  and  every  additional  com 
plication  of  surface  must  be  the  cause  of  more  than  one  ad- 
ditional consequence.  But  not  to  dwell  on  these,  let  us, 
for  the  fuller  elucidation  of  this  truth  in  relation  to  the  inor- 
ganic worid,  consider  what  would  presently  follow  from  some 
extensive  cosmical  revolution — say  the  subsidence  of  Central 
America.  The  immediate  results  of  the  disturbance  would 
themselves  be  sufficiently  complex.  Besides  the  numberless 
dislocations  of  strata,  the  ejections  of  igneous  matter,  the 
propagation  of  earthquake  vibrations  thousands  of  miles 
around,  the  loud  explosions,  and  the  escape  of  gases,  there 
would  be  the  rush  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana  to  sup- 
ply the  vacant  space,  the  subsequent  recoil  of  enormous 
waves,  which  would  traverse  both  these  oceans  and  produce 
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myriads  of  changes  along  their  shores,  the  corresponding  at- 
mospheric wares  complicated  hy  the  carrents  surrounding  each, 
■volcanic  vent,  and  the  electrical  discharges  with  which  such 
disturbaaees  are  accompanied,  But  these  temporary  effects 
would  be  insignificant  compared  wit  h  the  permanent  ones. 
The  complex  currento  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  would  be 
altered  in  directions  and  amounts.  The  distribution  of  heat 
achieved  by  these  currents  would  be  difTerent  from  what  it  is. 
The  arraagcment  of  the  isothennal  lines,  not  only  on  the 
neighbouring  continents,  but  even  throughout  Europe,  would' 
be  changed.  The  tides  would  flow  differently  from  what 
tbey  do  now.  There  would  be  more  or  less  modification  of 
the  winds  in  their  periods,  strengths,  directions,  qualities. 
Rain  would  fall  scarcely  anywhere  at  the  same  times  and  in 
the  same  quantities  as  at  present.  In  short,  the  meteorolo- 
gical conditions  thousands  of  miles  off,  on  all  sides,  would  be 
more  or  less  revolutionized.  In  these  many  changes,  each  of 
which  comprehends  countless  minor  ones,  the  reader  will  see 
the  immense  heterogeneity  of  the  results  wrought  out  by  one 
force,  when  that  force  expends  itself  on  a  previously  compli- 
cated area ;  and  he  will  readily  draw  the  corollary  that  from 
the  beginning  the  complication  has  advanced  at  an  increasing 
rate. 

ft  159.  We  have  next  to  trace  throughout  organic  evolu- 
tion, this  same  aU-pervading  principle.  And  here,  where 
the  transformation  of  the  homogeneoua  into  the  heterogeneous 
was  first  observed,  the  production  of  many  changes  by  one 
cause  is  least  easy  to  demonstrate.  The  development  of  a  seed 
into  a  plant,  or  an  ovum  into  an  animal,  is  so  gradual ;  while 
the  forces  which  determine  it  are  so  involved,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  unobtrusive ;  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  multipli- 
cation of  efi'ecta  which  is  elsewhere  80  obvious.  Nevertheless, 
by  indirect  evidence  we  may  establish  our  proposition ;  spite 
of  the  lack  of  direct  evidence. 

Observe,  first,  how  numerous  are  the  changes  which  any 
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marked  sthntilas  vorks  on  an  adult  organism — a  human  being, 
for  instance.  An  alarming  sound  or  sight,  besides  impressions 
on  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  uerree,  may  produce  a  start,  a 
scream,  a  distortion  of  the  face,  a  trembling  consequent  on 
general  muscnl^r  relaxation,  a  burst  of  perspiration,  an  excited 
action  of  the  heart,  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  brain,  foIlowc4l 
possibly  by  arrest  of  the  heart's  action  and  by  syncope  ;  and 
if  the  system  be  feeble,  an  illness  with  ito  long  train  of 
complicated  symptoms  may  set  in.  Similarly  in  cases,  of 
disease.  A  minute  portion  of  the  small-pox  virus  introduced 
into  the  system,  will,  in  a  severe  case,  cause,  during  the  first 
stage,  rigors,  heat  of  skin,  accelerated  pulse,  furred  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  epigastric  uneasiueBa,  vomiting,  head- 
ache, pains  in' the  back  and  limbs,  muscular  weakness,  con- 
vulsions, delirium,  &c. ;  in  the  second  stage,  cutaneous  emp- 
tion,  itching,  tingling,  sore  throat,  swelled  fancee,  saliva^on, 
cough,  hoarseness,  dyspncea,  &c. ;  and  in  the  third  stage, 
(edematous  inflammations,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  diarrhoea, 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  ophthalmia,  erysipelas,  &c. :  eacli 
of  which  enumerated  symptoms  is  itself  more  or  leas  complex. 
Medicines,  special  foods,  better  air,  might  in  like  manner  be 
instanced  as  producing  multiplied  results.  Now  it 

needs  only  to  consider- that  the  many  changes  thus  wrought 
by  one  force  on  an  adult  organism,  must  be  partially  paral- 
leled in  an  embryo-organism,  to  understand  how  here  also 
the  production  of  many  effects  by  one  cause  is  a  source  of 
increasing  heterogeneity.  The  external  heat  and  other 
agencies  which  determine  the  first  complications  of  the  germ, 
will,  by  acting  on  these,  superinduce  further  complications ; 
on  these  still  higher  and  more  numerous  ones ;  and  so  on 
continually :  each  organ  as  it  is  developed,  serving,  by  its 
actions  and  reactions  on  the  rest,  to  initiate  new  complexities. 
The  first  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  must  simultaneously 
aid  the  unfolding  of  every  part.  The  growth  of  each  tissue, 
by  taking  from  the  blood  special  proportions  of  elements, 
must  modify  the  constitution  of  the  blood ;  and  so  must 
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modify  the  nutrition  of  all  the  other  tissues.  The  distribatiTe 
actions,  implying  as  they  do  a  certain  waste,  necessitate  an 
addition  to  the  blood  of  effete  matters,  which  must  inflaence 
the  Feat  of  the  system,  and  perbape,  as  some  think,  initiate 
the  formation  of  excretory  organs.  The  nervous  connections 
established  among  the  Tiscera  must  further  multiply  their 
mutual  influences.  And  so  with  every  modification  of 
structure — every  additional  part  and  £:Tery  alteration  in  the 
ratios  of  parts.  Still  stronger  becomes  the  proof  when 

we  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  the  same  germ  may  be  evolved 
into  difierent  forms  according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  dur- 
ing its  earlier  stages,  every  embryo  is  sexless — becomes  either 
male  or  female  as  the  balance  of  forces  acting  on  it  det«r- 
mines.  Again,  it  is  well-known  that  the  larva  of  a  working- 
bee  will  develop  into  a  queen-bee,  if,  before  a  certam  period, 
its  food  be  changed  to  that  on  which  the  larvte  of  queen-bees 
are  fed.  Even  more  remarkable  is  the  case  of  certain 
entozoa.  The  ovum  of  a  tape-vrorm,  getting  into  the  intes- 
tine of  one  animal,  unfolds  into  the  form  of  its  parent ;  but 
if  carried  into  other  parts  of  the  system,  or  into  the  intestine 
of  some  unlike  animal,  it  becomes  one  of  the  sac-like  creatures, 
called  by  naturalists  C^sticerci,  or  Oanuri,  or  Eehinoeoeei 
— creatures  so  extremely  different  from  the  tape-worm 
in  aspect  and  structure,  that  only  after  careful  investiga- 
tions have  thoy  been  proved  to  have  the  same  origin. 
All  which  instances  imply  that  each  advance  in  embryonic 
complication  results  from  the  acti<m  of  incident  forces  on  the 
complication  previously  existing.  Indeed,  the  now 

accepted  doctrine  of  epigenesis  necessitates  the  conclusion  that 
organic  evolution  proceeds  after  this  manner.  For  since  it  is 
proved  that  no  germ,  animal  or  vegetal,  contains  ^e  slightest 
rudiment,  trace,  or  indication  of  the  future  organism — since 
the  microscope  has  shown  us  that  the  first  process  set  up  in 
every  fertilized  germ  is  a  process  of  repeated  spontaneous 
fissions,  ending  in  the  production  of  a  mass  of  cells,  not  one 
of  which  exhibits  any  special  character;  there  seems  no 

Ccogic 
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altematiTe  bwt  to  conclnde  that  the  partial  organisation  at 
any  moment  subsisting  in  a  growing  embryo,  is  transformed 
by  the  agencies  acting  on  it  into  ihe  succeeding  phase  of 
organization,  and  this  into  the  next,  until,  through  ever- 
increasing  complexities,  tho  ultimate  form  is  reach- 
ed. Thus,  though  the  subtlety  of  the  forces  and  the 
slowness  of  the  metamorphosis,  prevent  us  from  directbj 
.  tracing  the  genesis  of  many  changes  by  one  cause,  throughout 
the  Buceessivo  stages  which  every  embryo  passes  through ; 
yet,  ineUrectli/,  we  have  strong  evidence  that  this  ia  a  source 
of  increasing  heterogeneity.  We  have  marted  how  multi- 
tudinous are  the  effects  which  a  single  agency  may  generate 
in  an  adult  organism ;  that  a  like  multiplication  of  eSectx 
must  happen  in  the  unfolding  organism,  we  have  inferred 
from  sundry  illustrative  cases ;  further,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  ability  which  like  germs  have  to  originate  un- 
like forms,  implies  that  the  successive  transformations  result 
from  the  new  changes  superinduced  on  previous  changes; 
and  we  have  seen  that  structureless  as  every  germ  originally 
ia,  the  development  of  an  organism  out  of  it  is  otherwise  in- 
comprehensible. Doubtless  we  are  still  in  the  dark  respect- 
ing those  mysterious  properties  which  make  the  germ,  when 
subject  to  fit  influences,  undergo  the  special  changes  begin- 
ning this  series  of  transformations.  All  here  contended  is, 
that  given  a  germ  possessing  these  mysterious  properties,  the 
evolution  of  an  organism  from  it  depends,  in  part,  on  that 
multiplication  of  effects  which  we  have  seen  to  be  a  cause  of 
erolution  in  general,  so  I'ar  as  we  have  yet  traced  it. 

When,  leaving  the  development  of  single  plants  and  ani- 
mals, we  pass  to  that  of  the  Earth's  flora  and  fauna,  the 
course  of  the  argument  again  becomes  clear  and  simple. 
Though,  as  before  admitted,  the  fragmentary  facts  Falsson- 
tology  has  accumulated,  do  not  clearly  warrant  us  in  saying 
that,  in  the  lapse  of  geologic  time,  there  have  been  evolved 
more  heterogeneous  oi^anisms,  and  more  heterogeneous 
assemblages  of  organisms ;  yet  we  shall  now  see  that  there 
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must  ever  have  been  a  tendency  towards  theae  reeulta.  We 
shall  find  that  the  production  of  many  effects  by  one  canae, 
'which,  as  already  Bhown,  has  been  all  along  increasing 
the  physical  heterogeneity  of  the  Earth,  has  further  neces- 
sitated an  increasing  heterogeneity  in  its  flora  and  &una, 
iitdiTidually  and  txillectively.  An  illustration  will  make  this 
clear.  Suppose  that  by  a  series  of  upheavals,  occur- 

ring, as  they  are  now  known  to  do,  at  long  intervals,  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  were  to  be  raised  into  a  continent,  and  a 
chain  of  mountaius  formed  along  the  axis  of  elevation.  By 
the  first  of  these  upheavals,  the  plants  and  animals  inhabit- 
ing Borneo,  Sumatra,  New  Guinea,  and  the  rest,  would  be 
subjected  to  digbtly- modified  seta  of  conditions.  The  climate 
in  general  would  be  altered  in  temperature,  in  humidity;  and 
in  its  periodical  variations  ;  while  the  local  differences  would 
be  multiplied.  These  modifications  would  affect,  perhaps 
inappreciably,  the  entire  flora  and  fauna  of  the  region.  The 
change  of  level  would  produce  additional  modifications ; 
varj'ing  in  different  species,  and  also  in  different  members  of 
the  same  species,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  axis  of 
elevation.  Plants,  growing  only  on  the  sea-shore  in  special 
localities,  might  become  extinct.  Others,  Jiving  only  in 
Bwamps  of  a  certain  humidity,  would,  if  they  survived  at  all, 
probably  undergo  visible  changes  of  appearance.  While 
more  marked  alterations  would  occur  in  some  of  the 
plants  that  spread  over  the  lands  newly  raised  above  the 
sea.  The  animals  and  insects  living  on  these  modified  plants, 
would  themselves  be  in  some  degree  modified  by  change  of 
food,  as  well  as  by  change  of  climate ;  and  the  modification 
would  be  more  marked  where,  from  the  dwindling  or  disap- 
pearance of  one  bind  of  plant,  an  allied  kind  was  eaten.  In 
the  lapse  of  the  many  generations  arising  before  the  next  up- 
heaval, the  seublMe  or  insensible  alterations  thus  produced  in 
each  species,  would  become  organized — in  all  the  races  that 
survived  there  would  be  a  more  or  less  complete  adaptation 
to  the  new  cooditioiu.    The  next  upheaval  would  supeiin- 
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dooe  fortlier  organio  changes,  implying  wider  divergoices 
from  the  prinutty  forms ;  and  so  repeatedly.  Nov  hoverer 
let  it  be  observed  that  this  revolution  would  not  be  a  substi- 
tution of  a  thousand  modified  species  for  the  thonsaod 
orj^inal  species ;  but  in  place  of  the  thousand  original  species 
there  would  arise  several  thousand  species,  or  varietiei,  or 
changed  fcHms.  Each  species  being  distributed  over  an  area 
of  some  ezteat,  and  tending  continually  to  colonize  the  new 
area  exposed,  its  different  members  wooH  be  subject  to  dif- 
ferent sets  of  chaages.  Plants  and  nTn'mnlR  migrating  to- 
wards the  equator  would  not  be  aSected  in  the  same  way 
with  others  migrating  from  it.  Those  which  spread  towards 
the  new  shores,  would  undei^  changes  unlike  the  changes 
undergone  by  those  which  spread  into  the  mountains.  Thus, 
each  original  race  of  organisms  would  become  the  root  from 
which  diverged  several  races,  difi^ring  more  or  less  from  it  and 
from  each  other ;  and  while  some  of  these  might  subsequently 
disappear,  probably  more  than  one  would  survive  in  the  next 
geologic  period :  the  very  dispersion  itself  increasing  the 
chances  of  survival.  Kot  only  would  there  be  certain  modi- 
ficationa  thus  caused  by  changes  of  physical  ctmditions  and 
food ;  but  also  in  some  cases  other  modifications  caused  by 
changes  of  habit.  The  fauna  of  each  islaiid,  peopling,  step 
by  st^,  tbe  newly-raised  tracts,  wotdd  eventnally  come  in 
contact  with  the  faunas  of  other  islands ;  and  some  members 
of  these  other  iaunas  would  be  unlike  any  creatures  before 
seen.  Herbivores  meeting  with  new  beasts  of  prey,  would, 
in  some  cases,  he  led  into  modes  of  defence  or  escape  differ- 
ing from  those  previously  used ;  and  simultaneously  the 
beasts  of  prey  would  modify  their  modee  of  pursuit  and 
attack.  We  know  that  when  circumstances  demand  it,  such 
changes  of  habit  da  take  place  in  animals ;  and  we  know 
that  if  the  qew  habits  become  the  dominant  ones,  they 
must  eventually  in  some  degree  alter  the  organiza- 
tion. Observe  now,  however,  a  further  consequence. 
There  most  arise  not  simply  a  tendency  towards  the  di&ren* 
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tiation  of  oacli  raoe  of  oi^aniame  into  several  races ;  but  iln 
a  tendency  to  the  occasional  production  of  a  somevbat  faiglm 
oi^anism.  Taken  in  ihe  mass,  these  diTergent  Tarietiee, 
which  have  been  caused  by  fireah  physical  conditions  and 
habits  of  life,  will  exhibit  alterations  quite  indefinite  in  kind 
and  degree ;  and  alterations  that  do  not  necessarily  consti- 
tute an  advance.  Probably  in  most  cases  the  modified  type 
will  be  not  appreciably  more  heterogeneons  than  the  original 
one.  But  it  mttsi  now  and  then  occur,  that  some  division  of 
a  species,  falling  into  ciroumstances  which  give  it  rather 
more  complex  experience;^  and  demand  actions  somewhat 
more  involved,  will  have  certain  of  its  organs  fnrthjer  dif- 
ferentiated in  proportionately  small  degrees — will  become 
slightly  more  heterogeneous.  Hence,  there  will  from  time 
to  time  arise  an  increated  heterogeneity  both  of  the  Earth's 
flora  and  fauna,  and  of  individual  races  included  in  them. 
Omitting  detailed  explanations,  and  allowing  for  the  qualifi- 
cations which  cannot  bw«  be  specified,  it  is  sufficiently  nlear 
that  geological  mntations  have  all  along  tended  to  complioato 
the  forms  of  life,  whether  regarded  separately  or  collectively. 
That  multiplication  of  effeoto  which  has  been  a  part-cause  of 
the  transformation  of  the  Earth's  cnwt  from  the  simple  into 
the  complex,  has  simulteneously  led  to  a  parallel  transfonna- 
tion  of  the  Life  upon  its  surface.* 

The  deduction  bare  drawn  from  the  established  truths  of 

■  Had  thu  paragraph,  Brat  published  in  the  WiilminiUr  Sevitw  in  1857,  heem 
writtOT  afWr  the  ^tpearance  of  Mr.  Darwin'i  irork  on  Th»  Origin  of  Speciu,  it 
would  doubtleu  hare  been  otherwiie  eipreoed,  Sererence  would  have  been 
made  to  the  procen  of  "  nalitnd  Mlection,"  m  greatly  fooilitating  the  difleranlj- 
stioiii  deacribed.  ^  it  ia,  hovem,  I  prefer  to  let  the  pauage  itand  in  ib  arigt- 
Dal  thape  :  partlj  becanK  it  aeenu  to  me  that  then  nicceiuTe  changea  of  coodi- 
tiona  would  produce  direigent  larietiea  or  species,  apart  Aram  the  iuflDence  of 
■'  natural  aelectioQ"  (though  in  less  numerous  waja  aa  well  ai  lesa repiJl]') ;  and 
partly  because  I  oeneeiTe  that  in  the  absence  of  theae  snocesaiTs  jshangee  oC  oon- 
dititns,  "  natmal  salactiini "  would  etfect  oompaiatiTel;  littU.  Let  me  add  that 
thoBgh  tltaM  pontioiii  an  not  enundated  in  7%a  Origin  a/  Spteiit,  jet  a  common 
friend  pre*  me  reaaon  to  think  that  Mr.  Darwin  would  eoincids  in  them ;  if  b* 
SA  not  indasd  oonddei  thsu  as  taeitly  implied  in  his  wait 
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geology  and  the  general  laws  of  life,  gains  immensely  in  weig^ 
on  finding  it  to  Ik  in  harmony  with  an  induction  drawn  irom 
direct  experience.  Just  that  divergence  of  many  races  from 
one  race,  which  we  inferred  must  have  been  continually  oc- 
curring during  geologic  time,  we  know  to  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  pre-historic  and  historic  periods,  in  man  and  domestic 
animals.  And  just  that  multiplication  of  effects  which  we 
concluded  must  have  been  instrumental  to  the  £rat,  we  see 
has  in  a  great  measure  wrought  the  last.  Single  causes,  as 
famine,  pressure  of  population,  war,  have  periodically  led  to 
further  dispersions  of  mankind  and  of  dependent  creatures : 
each  such  dispersion  initiating  new  modifications,  new  varieties 
of  type.  Whether  all  the  human  races  be  or  be  not.derived 
from  one  stock,  philology  makes  it  clear  t^t  whole  groups  of 
races,  now  easily  distinguLsbable  from  each  other,  were  origin- 
ally one  race — that  the  difFusion  of  one  race  into  different 
climates  and  conditions  of  existence  has  produced  many 
altered  forms  of  it.  Similarly  with  domestic  animals.  Though 
in  some  cases  (as  that  of  dogs)  community  of  origin  will  per- 
haps be  disputed,  yet  in  other  cases  (as  that  of  the  sheep  or 
the  cattle  of  our  own  country)  it  will  not  be  questioned  that 
local  differences  of  climate,  food,  and  treatment,  have  trans- 
formed  one  original  breed  into  numerous  breeds,  now  become 
BO  far  distinct  as  to  produce  unstable  hybrids.  Moreover, 
through  the  complication  of  effects  flowing  from  single  causes, 
we  here  find,  what  we  before  inferred,  not  only  an  increase  of 
general  heterogeneity,  but  also  of  special  heterogeneity. 
While  of  the  divergent  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  hu- 
man race,  many  have  undergone  changes  not  constituting  an 
advance ;  others  have  become  decidedly  more  heterogeneouE. 
The  civilized  European  departs  more  widely  from  the  verte- 
brate archetype  than  does  the  savage. 

g  160.  A  sensation  does  not  expend  itself  in  arousing  some 
(dngle  state  of  consciousness ;  but  the  state  of  consciouacess 
aroused  is  made  un  of  various  represented  sensations  connected 
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by  co-eziflteDce,  or-  sequence  with  the  presented  senaation. 
And  that,  in  proportion  as  the  grade  of  intelligeDce  is  high,  } 
the  nom'berof  ideas  suggested  is  great,  may  be  readilyinferred.  I 
Let  us,  however,  look  at  the  proof  that  here  too,  each  change 
is  the  parent  of  many  changes ;  and  that  the  multiplication 
increases  in  proportion  as  the  area  affected  is  complex. 

Were  some  hitherto  unknown  bird,  driven,  say  by  stress  of 
weather  &om  the  remote  north,  to  make  its  appearance  on 
our  shores,  it  would  excite  no  E^eculation  in  the  sheep  or  cat- 
tle amid  which  it  alighted :  a  perception  of  it  as  a  creature 
like  those  constantly  flying  about,  would  be  the  sole  inter- 
ruption of  that  dull  current  of  consciousness  which  accom- 
panies grazing  and  rumination.  The  cow-herd,  by  whom  we 
may  suppose  the  exhausted  bird  to  be  presently  caught,  would 
probably  gaze  at  it  with  some  slight  curiosity,  as  being  un- 
like any  he  had  be&re  seen — would  not«  its  most  conspicuous 
markings,  and  vaguely  ponder  on  the  questions,  where  it 
came  from,  and  how  it  came.  The  village  bird-stuflter  would, 
have  suggested  to  him  by  the  sight  of  it,  sundry  forms  to 
which  it  bore  a  little  resemblance  ;  would  receive  from  it  more 
uumerous  and  more  specific  impressions  respecting  structure 
and  plumage ;  would  be  reminded  of  various  instances  of 
birds  brought  by  storms  from  foreign  parls — would  tell  who 
found  them,  who  Btu£ed  them,  who  bought  them.  Suppos- 
ing tbe  unknown  bird  taken  to  a  naturalist  of  the  old  school, 
interested  only  in  externals,  (one  of  those  described  by  the 
late  Edward  Forbes,  as  examining  animals  as  though  they  were 
merely  skins  filled  with  straw,)  it  would  excite  in  him  a  mora 
involved  series  of  mental  changes :  there  would  be  an  elabor- 
ate examination  of  the  feathers,  a  noting  of  all  their  technical 
distinctions,  with  a  reduction  of  these  perceptions  to  certaia 
equivalent  written  symbols;  reasons  for  referring  tbe  new 
form  to  a  particular  family,  order,  and  genus  would  be  sought 
out  and  written  down ;  communicationa  with  the  secretary  of 
some  society,  or  editor  of  some  journal,  would  follow ;  and 
probably  there  would  be  not  a  few  thoughts  about  the  addi* 
29 
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tion  of  the  ti  to  thd  describer'a  name,  to  form  the  name  of  the 
Bpecies.  Lastly,  in  the  mind  of  a  comparative  anatomist,  such 
a  new  apeciea,  ehould  it  happen  to  have  any  marked  internal 
peculiarity,  might  produce  additional  seta  of  changes — might 
very  possibly  suggest  modified  views  respecting  the  relation- 
ships of  the  division  to  which  it  belonged ;  or,  perhaps,  alter 
his  conceptions  of  the  homologies  and  developments  of  certain 
organs ;  and  the  conclusions  drawn  might  not  improbably 
ent«r  as  elements  into  still  wider  inquiries  concerning  the 
origin  of  organic  forms. 

From  ideas  let  us  turn  to  emotions.  In  a  young  .child,  a 
Other's  anger  produces  little  else  than  vague  fear — a.  disagree- 
able sense  of  impending  evil,  taking  various  shapes  of  physi- 
cal suffering  or  deprivation  of  pleasures.  In  elder  children, 
the  same  harsh  words  will  arouse  additional  feelings :  some- 
times a  sense  of  shame,  of  penitence,  or  of  sorrow  for  hav- 
ing offended ;  at  other  times,  a  sense  of  injustice,  and  a 
consequent  anger.  In  the  wife,  yet  a  further  range  of  feel- 
ings may  come  into  existeace — perhaps  wounded  affection, 
perhaps  self-pity  for  ill-usage,  perhaps  contempt  for  ground- 
less irritability,  perhaps  sympathy  for  some  suffering  which 
the  irritability  indicates,  perhaps  anxiety  about  an  unknown 
misfortune  which  she  thinks  has  produced  it.  Mor  are  we 
without  evidence  that  among  adults,  the  like  differences  of  de- 
velopment are  accompanied  ^  like  differences  in  the  number 
of  emotions  that  are  aroused,  in  combination  or  rapid  succes- 
sion— the  lower  natures  being  characterized  by  that  impul- 
siveness which  results  from  the  uncontrolled  action  of  a  few 
feelings ;  and  the  higher  natures  -being  characterized  by  the 
simultaneous  action  of  many  secondary  feelings,  modilying 
those  first  awakened. 

Possibly  it  will  be  objected  that  the  illustrations  here  given, 
are  drawn  from  the  functional  changes  of  the  nervous  system, 
not  from  its  structural  changes ;  and  that  what  is  proved 
among  the  first,  does  not  necessarily  hold  among  the  last. 
This  most  be  admitted.     Those,  however,  who  recognize  the 
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truth  that  the  atructnrtil  changes  are  the  slowly  accumulated 
resolta  of  the  Ainotional  changes,  will  readily  draw  the  cortd- 
lary,  that  a  part -cause  of  the  evolution  of  the  nervous  system, 
83  of  other  evolution,  is  this  multiplication  of  effects  which 
becomes  ever  greater  as  the  development  becomes  higher. 

S  161-  If  the  advance  of  Man  towards  greater  heterogene- 
ity  in  both  body  and  mind,  is  in  part  traceable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  many  effects  by  one  cause,  still  more  clearly  may  the 
advance  of  Society  towards  greater  heterogeneity  be  bo  ex- 
plained. Consider  the  growth  of  an  industrial  organization. 
When,  as  must  occasionaUy  happen,  some  individual  of  a 
tribe  displays  unusual  aptitude  for  making  an  article  of  gen- 
eral use  (a  weapon,  for  instance)  which  was  before  made  by 
each  man  for  himself,  there  arises  a  tendency  towards  the 
difierentiation  of  that  individual  into  a  maker  of  weapons. 
His  companions  (warriors  and  hunters  all  of  them)  severally 
wish  to  have  the  best  weapons  that  can  be  made ;  and  are 
therefore  certain  to  offer  strong  inducements  to  this  skilled 
individual  to  make  weapons  for  them.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  both  an  unusual  faculty,  and  an  unusual  liking,  for 
making  weapons  (the  capacity  and  the  desire  for  any  occu- 
patiou  being  commonly  associated),  is  predisposed  to  fulfil 
these  commissiona  on  the  offer  of  adequate  rewards :  espe- 
cially as  his  love  of  distinction  is  also  gratified.  Thi^  first 
specialization  of  fonction,  once  conmienced,  tends  ever  to  be- 
come more  decided.  On  the  side  of  the  weapon-maker,  con- 
tinned  practice  gives  increased  skill — increased  superiority  to 
his  products.  On  the  side  of  his  clients,  cessation  of  practice 
entails  decreased  skill.  Thus  the  influences  that  detomine 
this  division  of  labour  grow  stronger  in  both  ways:  this 
social  movement  tends  ever  to  become  more  decided  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  was  first  set  up ;  and  the  incipient 
heterc^eneity  is,  on  the  average  of  cases,  likely  to  become 
permanent  for  that  generation,  if  no  longer.  Such  a 

process,,  besides  differentiating  the  social  mass  into  two  parts. 
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ibe  one  moDopolizing,  or  almost  monopolising,  the  perfonn- 
tmoe  of  a  certain  function,  and  the  other  having  lost  the 
habit,  and  in  some  measure  the  power,  of  performing  that 
function,  has  atondency  to  initiate  other  differentiations.  The 
advance  described  implies  the  introduction  of  barter :  the 
maker  of  weapons  has,  on  each  occasion,  to  be  paid  in  such 
other  articles  as  he  agrees  to  take  in  exchange.  Nov  he  wiQ 
not  habitually  take  in  exchange  one  kind  of  article,  bat  many 
kinds.  He  does  not  want  mats  only,  or  skins,  or  fishing-gear ; 
but  he  wants  all  these ;  and  on  each  occasion  will  bargain 
for  the  particular  things  he  most  needs.  What  follows  P  If 
among  the  members  of  the  tribe  there  exist  any  slight  differ- 
ences of  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  these  various  things,  as 
there  are  almost  sure  to  do,  the  weapcm-maker  will  take  &om 
each  one  the  thing  which  that  one  excels  in  making :  he  will 
exchange  for  mats  with  him  whose  mats  are  superior,  and 
will  bargain  for  the  fishing-gear  of  whoever  has  the  best 
But  he  who  has  bartered  away  his  mats  or  his  fiahing-gear, 
must  make  other  mats  or  fishing-gear  for  himself;  and  in  so 
dmng  must,  in  some  degree,  further  develop  his  aptitude. 
Thus  it  results  that  the  small  specialities  of  faculty  poeseased 
by  various  members  of  the  tribe  will  tend  to  grow  more  de- 
cided. If  such  transactions  are  from  time  to  time  repeated, 
these  specializations  may  become  appreciable.  And  whether 
or  not  there  ensue  distinct  differentiations  of  other  individ- 
uals into  makers  of  particular  articles,  it  is  clear  that  incipi- 
ent difierentiationB  take  place  throughout  the  tribe :  the  one 
origin^  cause  produces  not  only  the  first  dual  effect,  bat  a 
number  of  secondary  dual  effects,  like  in  kind  but  minor  in 
degree.  This  process,  of  which  traces  may  be  seen 

among  groups  of  school-boys,  cannot  well  produce  a  lasting 
distribution  of  functions  in  an  unsettled  tribe;  but  where 
there  grows  up  a  fixed  and  multiplying  community,  such 
differ^tiations  become  permanent,  and  increase  with  each 
generation.  An  addition  to  the  number  of  citizens,  involv- 
ing a  greater  demand  for  every  commodity,  intansifiee  the 
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functioiial  activity  of  each  specialized  peraoa  or  claM ;  and 
this  renders  the  specialization  more  definite  where  it  al- 
ready exists,  and  eBtablishes  it  where  it  is  but  nascent.  By 
increasing  the  pressure  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  a  larger 
population  again  augments  these  resolte ;  since  every  individ- 
ual is  forced  more  and  more  to  confine  himself  to  that  wUch 
he  can  do  best,  and  by  which  he  can  gain  most.  And  this 
induetrial  progress,  by  aiding  future  production,  opens  the 
way  for  further  growth  of  population,  which  reacts  as  be* 
fore.  Presently,  under  the  same  stimuli,  new  oocu- 

pationa  arise.  Competing  workers,  severally  aiming  to  pro- 
duce improved  articles,  occasionally  discover  better  processes 
or  better  materials.  In  weapons  and  cutting- tools,  the  substi- 
tution of  bronze  for  stone  entails  on  him  who  first  makes  it,  a 
great  increase  of  demand — so  great  an  increase  that  he  pre- 
sently finds  aii.  his  time  occupied  in  making  the  bronze  for  the 
articles  he  sells,  and  is  oldiged  to  depute  the  fashioning  of 
these  articles  to  others ;  and  eventually  the  making  of  bronze, 
thus  gradually  difierentiated  from  a  pre-existing  occupation, 
becomes  an  occupation  by  itself.  Butnow  mark  th^  ramified 
changes  which  follow  this  change.  Bronze  soon  replaces  stone, 
not  only  in  the  articles  it  was  first  used  for,  but  in  many  others ; 
and  BO  afiects  the  manufacture  of  them.  Further,  it  aflects  the 
processes  which  such  improved  utenrals  subserve,  and  the  re- 
sulting products — modifies  buildings,  carvings,  dress,  personal 
decorations.  Yet  again,  it  sets  going  sundry  manufactures 
which  were  before  impossible,  from  lack  of  a  material  fit  for 
the  requisite  tools.  And  all  these  changes  react  on  the  peo- 
ple— increase  their  manipulative  skill,  their  intelligence,  their 
comfort — refine  their  habits  and  tastes. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  here  to  follow  through  its  succes- 
sive complications,  this  increasing  social  heterogeneity  that 
results  from  the  production  of  many  efiects  by  one  cause. 
But  leaving  the  intermediate  phases  of  social  development, 
let  us  take  an  illustration  from  its  passing  phase.  To  trace 
the  efibcta  of  steam-power,  in  its  manifold  applications  to 
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mining,  navigation,  and  manniactnres,  would  cany  ns  inta 
unmanageable  detail.  Let  ns  confine  ourselyea  to  the  latest 
embodiment  of  steam-power — the  locomotive  engine.  This, 
as  the  proximate  cause  of  our  railway- system,  has  changed 
the  face  of  the  oomitry,  the  course  of  trade,  and  the  habita  of 
the  people.  Consider,  first,  the  complicated  sets  of  changes 
that  precede  the  making  of  every  railway — ^the  provisional 
arrangements,  the  meetings,  the  r^istration,  l^e  trial-section, 
the  parliamentary  survey,  the  lithographed  plans,  the  books 
of  reference,  the  local  deposits  and  notices,  the  application  to 
Parliament,  the  passing  StandingOrders  Committee,  the  firsts 
second,  and  third  readings :  each  of  which  brief  heads  indi- 
cates  a  multiplicity  of  transactionB,  and  the  fiirther  develop- 
ment of  sundry  occupations,  (asthose  of  engineers,  surveyors, 
lithographers,  parliamentary  agents,  share-brokers,)  and  the 
creation  of  sundry  others  (as  those  of  tralEo-takers,  referenoe- 
takers).  Consider,  next,  the  yet  more  marked  changes 
implied  in  railway  coDstruction — the  cuttings,  embankiiigs, 
tunnellings,  diveraioiiB  of  roads ;  the  building  of  bridges  and 
stations ;  the  laying  down  of  ballast,  sleepers,  and  rails  ;  &e 
making  of  engines,  tenders,  carriages,  and  wagons  :  which 
processes,  acting  upon  numerous  trades,  increase  the  import- 
ation of  timber,  the  quarrying  of  stone,  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  the  mining  of  ooal,  the  burning  of  bricks ;  institute  a 
variety  of  special  manufactures  weekly  advertised  in  the 
Railway  Times  ,•  and  call  into  being  some  new  classes  of 
workers  —  drivers,  stokerb,  cleaners,  plate-layers,  &c.  £c. 
Then  come  the  changes,  more  numerous  azid  involved  still, 
which  railways  in  action  produce  on  the  community  at  large. 
The  organization  of  every  business  is  more  or  less  modified : 
ease  of  communication  makee  it  better  to  do  directly  what 
was  before  done  by  proxy ;  agencies  are  established  where 
previously  they  would  not  have  paid;  goods  are  obtained 
from  remote  wholesale  houses  instead  of  near  retail  ones  ;  and 
commodities  are  used  which  distance  once  rendered  inacces- 
sible.   The  rapidity  and  small  cost  of  carriage,  tend  to  special- 
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ize  more  than  ever  tiiB  industries  of  different  districtfl — to 
confine  each  manii^ture  to  the  parts  in  which,  from  local 
advantages,  it  can  he  best  carried  on.  Economical  distribu- 
tion equalizes  prices,  and  also,  on  the  average,  lowers  prices  : 
thus  bringing  divers  articles  within  the  means  of  those  before 
unable  to  buy  them,  and  so  increasing  their  comforts  and 
improving  their  habits.  At  the  same  time  the  practice  of 
travelling  is  immensely  extended.  Classes  who  before  could 
not  afford  it,  take  annual  trips  to  the  sea ;  visit  their  distant 
relations ;  make  tours ;  and  so  we  are  benefited  in  body, 
feelings,  and  intellect.  The  more  prompt  transmission  of 
letters  and  of  news  produces  further  dumges — ^makes  the 
pulse  of  the  nation  faster.  Yet  more,  there  arises  a  wide 
dissemination  of  cheap  literature  through  railway  book-etaDs, 
and  of  advertisements  in  railway  carriages :  both  of  them 
aiding  ulterior  progress.  And  the  innumerable  changes  here 
briefly  indicated  are  consequent  on  the  invention  of  the  loco- 
motive engine.  The  social  organism  has  been  rendered  more 
heterogeneous,  in  virtue  of  the  many  new  occnpations  intro- 
duced, and  the  many  old  ones  further  specialized ;  prices  in 
all  places  have  been  altered ;  each  trader  has,  more  or  lees, 
modified  his  way  of  doing  business ;  and  every  person  has 
been  affected  in  his  actions,  thoughts,  emotions. 

The  only  further  fact  demanding  notice,  is,  that  we  here 
eee  more  clearly  than  ever,  that  in  proportion  as  the  area  over 
which  any  influence  extends,  becomes  heterogeneous,  the 
results  are  in  a  yet  higher  degree  multiplied  in  number  and 
kind.  While  among  the  primitive  tribes  to  whom  it  was 
first  known,  caoutchouc  caused  but  few  changes,  among  our- 
selves the  changes  have  been  so  many  and  varied  that  the 
history  of  them  occupies  a  volume.  Upon  the  small,  homo- 
geneous community  inhabiting  one  of  the  Hebrides,  the 
electric  telegraph  would  produce,  were  it  used,  scarcely  any 
results ;  but  in  England  the  results  it  produces  are  multitu- 
dinous. 

Space  permitting,  the  qmtheeie  might  here  be  pnnued 
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in  relation  to  all  the  subtler  products  of  social  life.  It  might 
be  ebovn  how,  in  Science,  an  advance  of  one  division  pre- 
sently advances  other  divisions — how  Astronomy  has  beMi 
immensely  forwarded  by  discoveries  in  Optics,  while  other 
optical  discoveries  have  initiated  Microscopic  Anatomy,  and 
greatly  aided  the  growth  of  Physiology — how  Chemistry  has 
indirectly  increased  onr  knowledge  of  Electricity,  Magnetiam, 
Biology,  Geology — how  Electricity  has  reacted  on  Chemistry 
and  Magnetism,  developed  oar  views  of  Light  and  Heat,  and 
disclosed  sundry  laws  of  nervous  action.  In  Literature  the 
same  truth  might  be  exhibited  in  the  still-multiplying  forms 
of  periodical  publications  that  have  descended  from  the  first 
newspaper,  and  which  have  severally  acted  and  reacted  on 
other  forms  of  literature  and  on  each  other ;  or  in  tbe  bias 
given  by  each  book  of  power  to  various  subsequent  books. 
The  influence  which  a  new  school  of  Painting  (as  that  of  the 
pre-RaSaelites)  exercises  on  other  schools ;  the  hints  which 
all  kinds  of  pictorial  art  are  deriving  &om  Photography ;  the 
complex  results  of  new  critical  doctrines ;  might  severally  be 
dwelt  on  as  displaying  the  like  multiplication  of  effects.  But 
it  would  needlessly  tax  the  reader's  patience  to  detail,  in 
their  many  ramifications,  these  various  changes :  here  be- 
come so  involved  and  subtle  as  to  be  followed  with  some 
difficulty. 

§  182.  Aftorthe  argument  which  dosed  the  last  chapter,  a 
■  parallel  one  seems  here  scarcely  required.  For  symmetry's 
sake,  however,  it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  point  out  how  the 
i  multiplication  of  effects,  like  the  instability  of  the  homo- 
I  geneous,  is  a  corollary  from  the  persistence  of  force. 
',  Things  which  we  call  diflerent  are  things  which  react  in 
'different  ways;  and  we  can  know  them  as  differeni  only  by 
the  differences  in  their  reactions.  When  we  distinguish 
bodies  m  hard  and  soft,  rough  and  smooth,  we  simply  mean 
that  certain  like  muscular  forces  expended  ou  them  are 
followed  by  unlike  sets  of  sensations — unlike  rcuctivo  forces 
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Objects  that  are  classed  aa  red,  blue,  yellov,  &c.,  are  objects 
that  decompose  Ugbt  in  atrongly-contraated  ways ;  that  is,  ws 
know  contraats  of  colour  as  contrasts  in  the  changes  produced 
in  a  uniform  incident  force.  Manifestly,  any  two  things 
which  do  not  work  unequal  effects  on  consciousness,  either  by 
unequally  opposing  our  own  energies,  or  by  impressing  our 
senses  with  unequally  modiBed  forms  of  certain  external 
energies,  cannot  be  distingoished  by  us.  Hence  the  proposi 
tion  that  the  different  parte  of  any  whole  must  react  differ- 
ently on  a  uniform  incident  force,  and  must  so  reduce  it  to 
a  group  of  multiform  forces,  is  in  essence  a  truism.  A 
further  step  will  reduce  this  truism  to  its  lowest  terms. 

When,  from  unlikeness  between  the  effects  they  produce 
on  consciousness,  we  predicate  nnlikeneos  between  two  ob- 
jects, what  is  our  warrant  P  and  what  do  we  mean  by  the 
unlikeness,  objectively  considered  P  Our  warrant  is  the  per- 
sistence of  force.  Some  kind  or  amount  of  change  faas  bean 
wrought  in  us  by  the  one,  which  has  not  been  wrought  by 
the  other.  This  change  we  ascribe  to  some  force  exercised  by 
the  one  which  the  other  has  not  exercised.  And  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  do  this,  or  to  assert  that  the  change  had 
no  antecedent;  which  is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force. 
Whence  it  is  further  manifest  that  what  we  regard  as  the 
objective  unlikeness  is  the  presence  in  the  one  of  some  force, 
or  set  of  forces,  not  present  in  the  other — something  in  the 
kinds  or  amounts  or  directions  of  the  constituent  forces  of  the 
one,  which  those  of  the  other  do  not  parallel.  But  now  if 
things  or  parts  of  things  which  we  call  different,  are  those  of 
which  the  constituent  forces  differ  in  one  or  more  respects  ; 
what  must  happen  to  any  like  forces,  or  any  uniform  force, 
falling  on  them  ?  Such  like  forces,  or  parts  of  a  uniform 
force,  must  be  differently  modified.  The  force  which  is  pre- 
sent in  the  one  and  not  in.  the  other,  must  be  an  element  in 
the  conflict — must  produce  its  equivalent  reaction ;  and  must 
so  affect  the  total  reaction.     To  say  otherwise  is  to  say  that 
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this  differential  force  will  produce  no  effect ;  which  is  to  say 
that  force  is  not  persistent. 

I  need  nSt  develop  this  corollary  further.  It  manifestly 
follows  that  a  uniform  force;  falling  on  a  uniform  aggre- 
gate, must  undergo  dispersion  ;  that  falling  on  an  aggregate 
made  up  of  unlike  ports,  it  must  undergo  diversion  from 
each  part,  as  well  as  qualitative  differentistionB ;  that  in  pro- 
portion a«  the  parts  are  unlike,  these  qualitative  differentia- 
'tions  must  be  marked ;  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  parts,  they  must  be  numerous ;  that  the  secondary  forces 
so  produced,  must  undergo  further  transformations  while 
working  equivalent  transformations  in  the  parts  that  change 
them ;  and  similarly  with  the  forces  they  generate.  Thus  the 
conclusions  that  a  part-cause  of  Evolution  is  the  multiplica- 
tion of  effects ;  and  that  this  increases  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion as  the  heterogeneity  becomes  greater ;  ate  not  only  to  be 
established  inductively,  but  are  deducible  tvym  the  deepest 
of  alt  truths 
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§  163,  The  general  mterpret&tioii  of  Evolution  ia  far  from 
being  completed  in  the  preceding  chapters.  We  must  con- 
template its  changes  nnder  yet  another  aspect,  before  we  can 
form  a  definite  conception  of  the  process  constituted  by  them. 
Though  the  lawB  already  set  forth,  furnish  a  key  to  the  re- 
arrangement of  parte  which  Evolution  exhibits,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  an  advance  from  the  uniform  to  the  multifonn ;  they 
thmifih  no  key  to  this  re-arrangement  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
advance  from  the  indefinit«  fo  the  definite'.  On  studying  the 
actions  and  re- actions  everywhere  going  on,  we  have  found 
it  to  follow  inevitably  from  a  certain  primordial  truth,  that 
the  homogeneous  must  lapse  into  the  heterogeneous,  and  that 
the  heterogeneous  must  become  more  heterogeneous  ;  but  we 
have  not  discovered  why  the  differently-aflected  parts  of  any 
simple  whole,  become  clearly  marked  off  from  each  other,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  become  unlike.  Thus  far  no  reason 
has  been  assigned  why  there  should  not  ordinarily  arise  a 
TOgue  chaotic  heterogeneity,  in  place  of  that  orderly  hetero- 
geneity displayed  in  Evolution.  It  still  remains  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  that  local  integration  which  accompanies  I 
local  difierentiation — that  gradually-completed  segregation  j 
of  like  units  into  a  group,  distinctly  separated  from  neigh-  ' 
bouring  groups  which  are  severally  made  up  of  other  kinds 
of  units.     The  rationale  will  be  conveniently  introdaeed  by  a 
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few  instancea  in  which  we  may  wateh  thia  segregatiTe  pro- 
cess'taking  place. 

When  towards  the  end  of  September,  the  trees  are  gaining 
their  autumn  colours,  and  we  are  hoping  shortly  to  see  a 
further  change  increasing  still  more  the  beanty  of  the  land- 
scape, we  are  not  uncommonly  disappointed  by  the  occur- 
rence of  an  equinozial  gale.  Out  of  the  mixed  maas  of 
foliage  on  each  branch,  the  strong  current  of  air  earriea 
away  the  decaying  and  brightly-tinted  leaves,  but  fails  to 
detach  those  which  are  still  green.  And  while  these  last, 
frayed  and  seared  by  long-continued  beatings  against  each 
other,  and  the  twigs  around  them,  give  a  sombre  colour  to 
Uie  woods,  the  red  and  yellow  and  orange  leaves  are  collected 
together  in  ditchea  and  behind  walls  and  in  corners  where 
eddies  allow  them  to  settle.  That  is  to  say,  by  the  action  of 
that  uniform  force  which  the  wind  exerts  on  both  kinds,  the 
dying  leaves  are  picked  ont  from  among  their  still  living  com- 
panions and  gathered  in  places  hy  themselves.  Again,  the 
sepai^tion  of  particles  of  different  sizes,  as  dust  and  sand 
from  pebbles,  may  he  similarly  effected  ;  as  we  see  on  every 
road  in  March.  And  from  the  days  of  Homer  downwards, 
the  power  of  currents  of  air,  natural  and  artificial,  to  part 
from  one  another  units  of  unlike  specific  gravities,  has 
been  habitually  utilized  in  the  winnowing  of  chaff  from 
wheat.  In  every  river  we  see  how  the  mixed  ma- 

terials carried  down,  are  separately  deposited — how  in  rapids 
the  bottom  gives  rest  to  nothing  but  boulders  and  pebbles ; 
how  where  the  current  is  not  so  strong,  sand  is  let  fall ;  and 
how,  in  still  places,  there  is  a  sediment  of  mud.  This  select- 
ive action  of  moving  water,  ,is  commonly  applied  in  the  arts 
to  obtain  masses  of  particles  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. 
Emery,  for  example,  after  being  ground,  is  carried  by  a  slow 
current  through  successive  compartments;  in  ths  first  of 
which  the  largest  grains  subside ;  in  the  second  of  which 
the  grains  that  reach  the  bottom  before  the  water  has 
escaped,  are  somewhat  smaller ;  in  the  third  smaller  still : 
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uutil  in  tho  last  there  are  deposited  only  those  finest 
particles  which  fall  so  slowly  through  the  water,  that  they 
have  not  previoiiBly  been  able  to  reach  the  bottom.  And  in 
a  way  that  is  different  though  equally  significant,  this  segre- 
gative  effect  of  water  in  motion,  is  exemplified  in  the  carry- 
ing away  of  soluble  from  insoluble  matters — an  application 
of  it  hourly  made  in  every  laboratory.  The  effects  ol 

the  uniform  forces  which  aerial  and  aqueous  currents  exercise, 
are  paralleled  by  those  of  uniform  forces  of  other  orders.  Elec- 
tric attraction  will  separate  small  bodies  from  large,  or  light 
bodies  from  heavy.  By  magnetism,  grains  of  iron  may  be 
selected  from  among  other  grains  ;  as  by  the,  Sheffield 
grinder,  whose  nu^etized  gauze  mask  filters  out  the  steel- 
dust  which  his  wheel  gives  off,  from  the  stone-dust  that  " 
accompanies  it.  And  how  the  affinity  of  any  agent  acting 
differently  on  the  components  of  a  given  body,  enables  us  to 
take  away  some  component  and  leave  the  rest  behind,  is 
shown  in  almost  every  chemical  experiment. 

What  now  is  the  general  truth  here  variously  presented  ? 
How  are  these'  several  facts  and  countless  similar  ones,  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  that  embrace  them  all  P  In  each  case  we 
see  in  action  a  force  which  may  be  regarded  as  simple  or  uni- 
form— fluid  motion  in  a  certain  direction  at  a  certain  velocity ; 
electric  or  magnetic  attraction  of  a  given  amount ;  chemical 
affinity  of  a  particular  kind :  or  rather,  in  strictness,  the  act- 
ing force  is  compounded  of  one  of  these  and  certain  other 
uniform  forces,  as  gravitation,  etc.  In  each  case  we  have  an 
aggregate  made  up  of  unlike  units — either  atoms  of  different 
substances  combined  or  intimately  mingled,  or  fragments  of 
the'  same  substance  of  different  sizes,  or  other  constituent 
parts  that  are  unlike  in  their  specific  gravities,  shapes,  or 
other  attributes.  And  in  each  case  these  unlike  imits,  or 
groups  of  units,  of  which  the  aggregate  consists,  are,  under 
the  influence  of  some  resultant  force  acting  indiscrimi- 
nately on  them  all,  separated  from  each  other — segregated 
into  minor  aggregates,  each  consisting  of  units  that  are 
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severollf  like  each  other  and  unlike  those  of  the  other  minor 
aggreg&tea.  Such  being  the  common  aspect  of  these  changes, 
let  us  look  for  the  common  interpretation  of  them. 

In  the  chapter  on  *'  The  Instability  of  the  Homogeneoos," 
it  was  shown  that  a  uniform  force  filing  on  any  aggregate 
produces  unlike  modifications  in  its  different  parts — tarns  the 
uniform  into  the  multiform  and  the  multiform  into  the  more 
multiform.  The  transformation  thus  wrought,  consists  of 
either  insensible  or  sensible  changes  of  relatiTe  position 
among  the  units,  or  of  both — either  of  those  molecular  re- 
arrangements which  we  call  chemical,  or  of  those  larger 
transpositions  which  are  distinguished  as  mechanical,  or  of 
the  two  united.  Such  portion  of  the  permanently  effective 
force  as  reaches  each  different  part,  or  differently-conditioned 
part,  may  be  expended  in  modifying  the  mutual  relations  of 
its  constituents ;  or  it  may  be  expended  in  moving  the  part 
to  another  place ;  or  it  may  be  expended  partially  in  the  first 
and  partially  in  the  second.  Hence,  so  much  of  the  perma- 
nentiy  effective  force  as  does  not  work  the  one  kind  of  effect, 
must  work'  the  other  kind.  It  is  manifest  that  if  of  the 
permanently  effective  force  which  falls  on  some  compound 
unit  of  an  a^regate,  little,  if  any,  is  absorbed  io  re-arrang- 
ing the  ultimate  components  of  such  compound  unit,  much 
or  the  whole,  must  show  itself  in  motion  of  such  compound 
unit  to  some  other  place  in  the  aggregate ;  and  ctmversely, 
if  little  or  none  of  this  force  is  absorbed  in  generating  me- 
chanical transposition,  much  or  the  whole  must  go  to  pro- 
duce molecular  alterations.  What  now  must  follow 
from  this  P  In  cases  where  none  or  only  part  of  the  force 
generates  chemical  re-distributions,  what  physical  re-distri- 
butions must  be  generated  ?  Farts  that  are  similar  to  each 
other  will  be  similarly  acted  on  by  the  force ;  and  will  simi- 
larly react  on  it.  Parts  that  are  dissimilar  will  be  dissimi- 
larly acted  on  by  the  force ;  and  will  dissimilarly  react  on 
it.  Hence  the  permanently  effective  incident  fjyce,  when 
wholly  or  partially    iranMolffledinMTfflll^mlSr  motion 
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of  the  units,  will  produce  like  mottone  in  nnits  that  are 
alike,  and  unlike  motions  in  units  that  are  unlike.  If 
then,  in  an  aggregate  containing  two  or  more  orders  of  mised 
unite,  thoee  of  the  same  order  will  be  moved  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  a.  way  that  differs  from  that  in  which  units  of  other 
orders  are  moved,  the  respective  orders  must  segregate.  A 
group  of  like  things  on  which  are  impressed  motions  that  are 
alike  in  amount  and  direction,  must  be  transferred  as  a  group 
to  another  place,  and  if  they  are  mingled  with  some  group  of 
other  things,  on  which  the  motions  impressed  are  like  each 
other,  but  unlike  those  of  the  first  group  in  amount  or  di- 
rection or  both,  these  other  things  must  be  transferred  aa  a 
group  to  some  other  place — the  mixed  units  must  undergo  a 
Bimultaneons  selection  and  separation. 

In  further  elucidation  of  this  proceasj  it  will  be  well  here 
to  set  down  a  few  instanoes  in  which  we  may  see  thatj  other 
things  equal,  the  definiteness  of  the  separation  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  definitfineas  of  the  difference  between  the  uoite. 
Take  a  handful  of  any  pounded  substance,  containing  frag- 
ments ot  all  sizes ;  and  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  while  a 
gentle  breeze  is  blowing.  The  large  fragments  will  be 
collected  tc^ther  on  the  ground  almost  immediately  under 
the  hand ;  somewhat  smaller  fragments  will  be  carried  a 
little  to  the  leeward ;  still  smaller  ones  a  little  further ;  and 
those  minute  particles  which  we  call  dutft,  will  be  drifted  a 
long  way  before  they  reach  the  earth  :  that  is,  the  integration 
is  indefinite  where  the  difference  among  the  fragments  is 
indefinite,  though  the  divergence  is  greatest  where  the 
difference  is  greatest.  If,  again,  the  handful  be  made  up  of 
quite  distinct  orders  of  units — as  pebbles,  coarse  sand,  and 
dust — these  will,  under  like  conditions,  be  segregated  with 
comparative  dsfiniteness :  the  pebbles  will  drop  almost  verti- 
cally ;  the  sand  will  fall  in  an  inclined  direction,  and  deposit 
itself  within  a  tolerably  circumscribed  space  beyond  the 
pebbles  ;  while  the  dust  will  be  blown  almost  horizontally  to 
a  great  distance.     A  case  in  which  another  kind   of  force 
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cornea  into  play,  will  etill  better  illustrate  this  trotii. 
Through  a  mixed  aggregate  of  soluble  and  insoluble  sab- 
Btaaces,  let  water  slowly  percolate.  There  will  in  the  first 
place  be  a  distinct  parting  of  the  subetanoea  that  are  the  most 
widely  contrasted  in  their  relations  to  tiie  acting  forces :  the 
soluble  will  be  carried  away ;  the  insoluble  will  remain  be- 
hind. Further,  some  separation,  though  a  less  definite  one, 
will- be  effected  among  the  soluble  aubstances  ;  since  the  first 
part  of  the  current  will  remove  the  moat  soluble  substances  in 
the  largest  amounts,  aud  after  these  have  been  all  dissolved, 
the  current  will  still  continue  to  bring  out  the  remaining  less 
soluble  substancea.  Even  the  undisaolred  matters  will  hare 
simultaneously  undergone  a  certain  segregation ;  for  the 
percolating  fluid  will  carry  down  the  minute  ir^^mente  &om 
among  the  large  ones,  and  will  deposit  those  of  small  specific 
gravity  in  one  place,  and  those  of  great  apecific  gravity  in 
another.  To  complete  the  elucidation  we  must  glance 

at  the  obverse  fact ;  namely,  that  mixed  units  which  diff^  but 
slightly,  are  moved  in  but  alightly-difierent  ways  by  incident 
forces,  and  can  therefore  be  separated  only  by  such  adjust- 
mente  of  the  incident  forces  as  allow  alight  c^fierences  to  be- 
come appreciable  factors  in  the  result.  This  truth  is  made 
manifeet  by  antithesis  in  the  instances  just  given ;  but  it  may 
be  made  much  more  manifest  by  a  few  such  instances  as 
those  which  chemical  analysis  supplies  in  abundance.  The 
parting  of  alcohol  from  water  by  distillation  is  a  good  one. 
Here  we  have  atoms  consisting  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
mingled  with  atoms  consisting  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon.  The  two  ordere  of  atoms  have  a  considerable 
similarity  of  nature  :  they  similarly  maintain  a  fluid  form  at 
ordinary  temperatures ;  they  similarly  become  gaseous  more 
and  more  r^idly  as  the  temperature  is  raised ;  and  they  boil 
at  pointe  not  very  far  apart.  Now  this  comparative  Likeness 
of  the  atoms  is  accompanied  by  difSculty  in  segregating 
them.  If  the  mixed  fluid  is  unduly  heat«d,  much  water  dis- 
tils  over  with  the  alcohol ;   it  is  only  within  a  narrow  range 
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of  temperature,  that  the  one  set  of  atoms  are  driTen  off  rather 
than  the  others ;  and  even  then  not  a  few  of  the  others  ac- 
company tiiem.  The  moat  intereeting  and  inetructire 
example,  however,  is  ^miehed  by  certain  phenomena  of 
Giyatallization.  When  several  salts  that  have  little  analogy 
of  constitution,  are  diasolved  in  the  same  body  of  water,  they 
are  separated  without  much  trouble,  by  crystallization :  their 
respective  units  moved  towards  each  other,  as  physicists  sup- 
pose, by  polar  Forces,  segregate  into  crystals  of  their  respect- 
ive kinds.  The  crystals  of  each  salt  do,  indeed,  usually  con- 
tain certain  small  amounts  of  the  other  salts  present  in  the 
solution — especially  when  the  crystallization  has  been  rapid ; 
but  from  these  other  salts  they  are  severally  freed  by  repeated 
re-solutions  and  crystallizations,  Mark  now,  however,  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case  when  the  salts  contained  in  the  same  body 
of  water  are  chemically  homologous.  The  nitrates  of  baryta 
and  lead,  or  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  soda,  and  magnesia,  unite 
in  the  same  crystals ;  nor  will  they  crystallize  separately  if 
these  crystals  be  dissolved  a&esh,  and  afresh  crystallized, 
even  with  great  care.  On  seeking  the  cause  of  this  anomaly, 
chemists  found  that  such  salts  were  isomoTphous — that  their 
atoms,  though  not  chemically  identical,  were  identical  in  the 
proportions  of  acid,  base,  and  water,  composing  them,  and  in 
their  crystalline  forms :  whence  it  was  inferred  that  their 
atoms  are  nearly  alike  in  structure.  Thus  is  clearly  illustrated 
the  truth,  that  units  of  unlike  kinds  are  Bolected  out  and 
separated  with  a  readiness  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
their  unlikeness.  In  the  first  case  we  see  that  being  dis- 
similar in  their  forms,  but  similar  in  so  far  as  they  are 
BoluUe  in  water  of  a  certain  temperature,  the  atoms  segre- 
gate, though  imperfectly.  In  the  second  case  we  see  that  the 
atoms,  having  not  only  the  likeness  implied  by  solubility  in 
the  same  menstruum,  but  also  a  great  likeness  of  structure, 
do  not  segregate — are  sorted  and  parted  from  each  other  only 
under  quite  special  conditions,  and  then  very  incompletely. 
That  is,  the  incident  force  of  mutual  polarity  impresses  oalike 
30 
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mottona  on  the  mixed  units  in  proportion  u  they  are  unlike ; 
and  therdbre,  ia  proportion  as  they  are  unlike,  tends  to  de- 
posit-them  in  eepsrat«  places. 

There  ia  a  converBe  cause  of  se^reg^ation,  which  it  is  need- 
less here  to  treat  of  with  equal  fulness.  If  different  units 
acted  on  by  the  eame  force,  must  be  difTerently  moved ;  aa, 
too,  must  units  of  the  same  kind  be  differently  moved  by 
different  forces.  Su^^ioaing  some  group  of  units  forming  part 
of  a  homogeneous  aggregate,  are  unitedly  exposed  to  a  force 
that  is  unlike  in  amount  or  direction  to  the  force  acting  on 
the  rest  of  the  aggregate ;  then  this  group  of  units  will 
separate  trom  the  rest,  provided  that,  of  the  force  so  acting 
on  it,  there  remains  any  portion  not  dissipated  in  molecular 
vibrations,  nor  absorbed  in  producing  molecular  re-arrange- 
ments. After  all  that  has  been  said  above,  this  proposition 
needs  no  defence. 

Before  ending  our  preliminaFy  expositioQ,  a  oomple- 
meutary  truth  must  be  specified ;  namely,  that  mixed  forces 
are  segregated  by  the  reaction  of  uniform  matters,  just  as 
mixed  matters  are  segregated  by  the  action  of  onifonn 
forces.  Of  this  truth  a  complete  and  sufficient  illustration 
is  furnished  by  the  dispersion  of  re&acted  light.  A  beam 
of  light,  made  up  of  ethereal  undulations  of  different  orders, 
is  not  uniformly  deflected  by  a  homogeneous  refracting 
body ;  but  the  different  orders  of  undulations  it  contains,  are 
deflected  at  different  angles :  the  result  being  that  these 
different  orders  of  undulations  are  separated  and  integrated, 
and  so  produce  what  we  know  as  the  colours  of  the  spectrum. 
A  segregation  of  another  kind  occurs  when  rays  of  light 
traverse  an  obstructing  medium.  Those  rays  which  consist 
of  comparatively  short  undulations,  are  absorbed  before  those 
which  consist  of  comparatively  long  ones ;  and  the  red  rajs, 
which  consist  of  the  longest  undulations,  alone  penetrate 
when  the  obstruction  is  very  great.  How,  CMiversely,  there 
is  produced  a  separation  of  like  forces  by  the  reaction  of  un- 
like matters,  is  also  made  manifest  by  the   phenomena  of 
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refraction  :  siiioe  adjacent  and  parallel  beams  of  ligtit,  fall> 
ing  on,  and  paseiiig  through,  unlike  substances,  are  m^e  to 
diverge. 

§  164.  On  the  assnmption  of  their  nebular  origin,  atan  and 
pUmeta  ezempliiy  that  cause  of  material  segregation  last 
assigned — the  action  of  unlike  forces  on  like  units. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  (§  160}  we  saw  that  if  matter 
ever  existed  in  a  diflused  form,  it  could  not  continue  uni- 
formly distributed,  but  must  break  up  into  masses.  It  was 
shown  that  in  the  absence  of  a  perfect  balance  of  mutual  at- 
tractions among  atoms  dispersed  through  unlimited  spacoi 
there  must  arise  breaches  of  continuity  throughout  the  ag- 
gregate formed  by  them,  and  a  concentration  of  it  towards 
centres  of  dominant  attraction.  Where  any  such  breach  of 
continuity  occurs,  and  the  atoms  that  were  before  adjacent 
separate  from  each  other;  they  do  so  in  consequence  of  a 
difference  in  the  forces  to  which  they  are  respectively  sub- 
ject. The  atoms  on  the  one  side  of  the  breach  are  exposed 
to  a  certain  surplus  attraction  lu  the  direction  in  which  they 
begin  to  move ;  and  those  on  the  other  to  a  surplus  attrac- 
tion in  the  opposite  direction.  That  is,  the  adjacent  groups 
of  like  units  are  exposed  to  unlike  resultant  forces ;  and  ac- 
cordingly separate  and  integrate. 

The  formation  and  detachment  of  a  nebulous  ring,  illus- 
trates the  same  general  principle.  To  conclude,  as  Laplace 
did,  that  the  equatorial  portion  of  a  rotating  nebulous 
spheroid,  will,  during  concentration,  acquire  a  centrifugal 
force  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  following  the  rest  of  .the 
contracting  mass,  is  to  conclude  that  such  portions  will 
i-cmain  behind  as  are  in  common  subject  to  a  certain  differ- 
ential force.  The  line  of  division  between  the  ring  and 
the  spheroid,  must  be  a  line  inside  of  which  the  aggregative 
force  is  greater  than  the  force  resisting  aggregation ;  and 
outside  of  which  the  force  resisting  aggregation  is  greater 
than  the  aggregative   force.      Hence  the  alleged  prooees 
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coDforms  to  the  l&w  that  among  like  imita,  exposed  to  anliks 
forces  the  Bimilarly  conditioned  part  from  the  dissimilarly 
conditioned. 

^  165.  Those  geologic  changes  uaoally  classed  as  aqceooa, 
display  under  numerous  forma  the  segregation  of  unlike 
onits  by  a  uniform  incident  force.  ,  On  aea-shorea,  the  waves 
are  ever  sorting-out  and  separating  the  mixed  materials 
againat  which  they  break.  From  each  mass  of  fallen  cHff, 
the  rising  and  ebbing  tide  carries  away  all  those  particles 
which  are  so  small  as  to  remain  long  snspended  iu  the 
water ;  and,  at  some  distance  from  shore,  deposits  them  in 
the  shape  of  fine  sodimont.  Large  particles,  sinking  with 
comparative  rapidity,  are  accumulated  into  beds  of  sand 
near  low  water-mark.  The  coarse  grit  and  small  pebbles 
collect  together  on  the  incline  up  which  the  breakers  msh. 
And  on  the  top  lie  the  larger  stones  and  bould^^.  Still 
more  specific  segregations  may  occasionally  be  observed. 
FUt  pebbles,  produced  by  the  breaking  down  of  laminated 
rock,  arc  sometimes  separately  collected  in  one  part  of  a 
ahingle  bank.  On  this  shore  the  deposit  is  wholly  of  mud ; 
on  that  it  is  wholly  of  sand.  Here  we  find  a  sheltered  cove 
filled  with  small  pebbles  almost  of  one  size ;  and  there,  in  a 
curved  bay  one  end  of  which  is  more  exposed  than  theother, 
we  see  a  progressive  increase  in  the  massiveness  of  the  stones 
as  we  walk  from  the  less  exposed  to  the  more  exposed  end. 
Trace  the  history  of  each  geologic  deposit,  and  we  are 
quickly  led  down  to  the  fact,  that  mixed  fragments'  of 
matter,  differing  iu  their  sizes  or  weights,  are,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  momentum  and  friction  of  water,  joined 
with  the  attraction  of  the  Earth,  selected  &om  each 
other,  and  united  into  groups  of  comparatively  like 
fragments.  And  we  see  that,  other  things  equal,  the  sepa- 
ration is  definite  in  proportion  aa  the  differences  of  the  units 
are  marked.  After  they  have  been  formed,  sedi- 

mentary strata  exhibit  aegregstions  of  anotJier  kind.     The 
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flints  and  tlie  nodules  of  iron  pyrites  tliat  are  fooQcl  in  chalk, 
as  well  as  the  silicions  concretioiia  which  occaaiop^Iy.occnr 
in  limestonSj  can  be  interpreted  only  as  aggregations  of 
atoms  of  ailez  or  snlphnrot  of  iron,  originally  diSiised  almost 
uniformly  throngh  the  deposit,  bat  gradually  collected  round 
ccrtaincentres,  uotwithstaading  the  solid  or  semi-solid  state  of 
the  snrrounding  matter.  What  is  called  bog  iron-ore  supplies 
the  conditions  and  the  resnlt  in  still  more  obviona  correlation. 
Among  igneoos  changes  we  do  not  find  so  many  examples 
of  the  process  described.  When  distinguishing  simple  and 
compound  eyolution,  it  was  pointed  out  (§  102)  that  an  ei- 
cessire  quantity  of  contained  molecular  motion,  prevents  per- 
manence in  those  secondary  re-distributions  which  make  evo- 
lution compound.  Nevertheless,  geological  phenomena  of 
this  order  are  not  barren  of  illustrations.  Where  the  mixed 
matters  composing  the  Earth's  crust  have  been  raised  to  a' 
very  high  tempeiature,  segregation  habitually  takes  place 
as  the  temperature  diminishes.  Sundiy  of  the  snbstances 
that  escape  in  a'  gaseous  form  from  Tolcanoes,  sublime  into 
crystals  on  coming  against  cool  surfaces;  and  solidifying  as 
these  substances  do,  at  different  temperatures,  th^  are  de- 
posited at  diSerent  parts  of  the  crevices  throngh  which  they 
are  emitted  together.  The  best  illustration,  however,  is 
furnished  by  the  changes  that  occnr  during  the  slow  cooling 
of  igneous  rock.  Wlien,  through  one  of  the  fractures  irom 
time  to  time  made  in  the  solid  shell  which  forms  the  flarth's 
crust,  a  portion  of  the  molten  nucleus  is  extruded ;  and  when 
this  is  cooled  with  comparative  rapidity,  throi^h  &ee  radia- 
tion and  contact  with  cold  masses;  it  forms  s  substance 
known  as  trap  or  basalt — a  substance  that  is  uniform  in 
texture,  though  made  up  of  various  ingredients.  But  when, 
not  escaping  through  the  superficial  strata,  such  a  portion  of 
the  molten  nucleus  is  slowly  cooled,  it  becomes  what  we 
know  as  granite  :  the  mingled  particles  of  quartz,  feldspar, 
and  mica,  being  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  fluid  and  semi- 
fluid state — a  state  of  comparative  mobility — undergo  those 
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ohaoges  of  positioD  whioh  Uie  forces  impresBed  on  them  by 
their  fellow  units  Deoessitate.  Having  time  in  which  to 
generate  the  requisite  motioDs  of  the  atoms,  the  differential 
forces  arirang  from  mutual  polarity,  segregate  tlie  qnarti, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  into  crystals.  How  completely  this  is  de- 
pendent on  tlie  long-continued  agitation  of  the  mixed  par* 
tides,  and  consequent  long-continued  mobility  by  small  dif- 
ferential forces,  is  proved  by  the  iact  that  in  granite  dykes, 
the  crystals  in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  where  the  fluidity  ot 
semi-fluidity  continued  for  a  longer  time,  are  much  lai^er 
than  those  at  the  sides,  where  contact  with  the  neighbour- 
ing rock  caused  more  rapid  cooling  and  soUdifioatioa. 

§  166.  The  actions  going  on  throu^out  an  organism  are  n 
involved  and  subtle,  that  we  cannot  expect  to  identiiy  the  par- 
ticular forces  by  which  particular  segregations  are  efiected- 
Among  the  few  instances  admitting  of  tolerably  definite  in- 
terpretation, the  best  are  those  in  which  mechanical  preaanres 
and  tensions  are  the  agencies  at  work.  We  eliall  discover 
several  on  studying  the  bony  firame  of  the  higher  anjinalit. 

The  vertebral  column  of  a  man,  is  aabject,  as  a  whole,  to 
certain  general  strains — ^the  weight  of  the  body,  blether 
with  the  reacticms  involved  by  all  considerable  maacular 
efforts ;  and  in  conformity  with  this,  it  has  become  segregated 
as  a  whole.  At  the  same  time,  being  exposed  to  different 
forces  in  the  coarse  of  those  lateral  bondings  which  the 
movements  necessitate,  its  parts  retain  a  certain  separateness. 
And  if  wo  trace  up  the  development  of  the  vertebral  colomn 
firom  its  primitive  form  of  a  cartilaginous  cord  in  the  lowest 
fishes,  we  see  that,  throughont,  it  maintune  an  integration 
corresponding  to  the  unity  of  the  incident  forces,  joined  with 
a  division  into  segments  corresponding  to  the  variety  of 
the  incident  forces.  Each  segment,  considered  apart, 

exemplifies  the  truth  more  simply.  A  vertebra  is  not  %  single 
bone,  but  consists  of  a  central  mass  with  sundry  i^tend- 
agea  or  processes;  and  in  rodimentory  types  of  Tertduav 
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these  aj^tendagea  are  quite  separate  from  the  central  Toam, 
and,  indeed,  exist  before  it  makes  its  appearance.  But  thene 
seTeral  independent  bones,  constitnting  a  primitive  spinal 
segmeitti  ftre  Bitbjeot  to  a  certain  aggregate'  of  foroen 
which  agree  more  than  they  differ:  as  the  fulcnun  to 
a  group  of  muscles  habitually  acting  together,  they  per- 
petually undergo  certain  reactions  in  common.  And  ac- 
cordingly, ve  Bee  that  in  the  course  of  development  they 
gradually  coalesce.  BtiU   clearer  la  the  illuatratiou 

furnished  by  spinal  segments  that  become  fused  together 
where  they  are  together  exposed  to  some  predominant  strain. 
The  sacrum  consists  of  a  group  of  Tertebrse  firmly  united. 
In  the  ostrich  and  its  congeners  there  are  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  aacral  vertebrse ;  and  besides  being  confluent  with  each 
other,  these  are  confluent  with  the  iliac  bones,  which  run  on 
each  aide  of  them.  If  now  we  assume  these  vertebne  to  have 
been  originally  separate,  as  they  still  are  in  the  embryo  bird ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  mechanical  conditions  to  which  they 
must  in  such  case  have  been  exposed ;  we  shall  see  that  their 
union  results  in  tiie  alleged  way.  For  through  these  vertebne 
the  entile  weight  of  the  body  is  transferred  to  the  legs :  the 
legs  support  the  pelvic  arch;  the  pelvic  arch  supports  the 
sacrum ;  and  to  the  sacrum  is  articulated  the  rest  of  the 
spine,  with  all  the  limbs  and  otgaos  attached  to  it.  Hence, 
if  separate,  the  sacral  vertebrse  must  be  held  firmly  together 
by  strongly-contracted  muscles ;  and  must,  by  implication,  be 
prevented  &om  partaking  in  those  lateral  movements  which 
the  other  vertebne  undergo — they  must  be  subject  to  a  com- 
mon strain,  while  they  are  preserved  from  strains  which 
would  affect  them  differently;  and  so  they  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions under  which  segregation  occurs.  But  the  cases 
in  which  cause  and  effect  are  brought  into  the  most  obvious 
relation,  are  supplied  by  the  limbs.  The  metacarpal  bones 
(those  whioh  in  man  support  the  palm  of  the  hand)  are  separ- 
ate fr^im  each  other  in  the  majority  of  TnMnTnftlin :  the  s^tar- 
ate  actions  of  the  toes  entailing  on  them  slight  amounts  of 
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•eparato  moyements.  This  is  do(  so  however  in  the  ox-tribe 
and  the  horse-tribe.  In  the  ox-tribe,  only  ihe  middle  meta- 
carpals (third  and  fonrth)  are  developed ;  and  these,  attain- 
ing masBiVe  proportions,  coalesco  to  form  the  canoon  bone. 
In  the  horse-tribe,  the  segregation  is  what  we  may  distin- 
guish aa  indirect:  the  second  and  fourth  metacarpals  are 
present  only  as  rudiments  united  to  the  aides  of  the  third, 
while  the  third  is  immensely  developed ;  thus  forming  a 
cannon  bone  which  differs  from  that  of  the  ox  in  being  a 
lingle  cylinder,  instead  of  two  cylinders  insed  together. 
Hie  metatarsus  in  these  quadrupeds  exhibits  parallel 
changes.  iNow  each  of  these  metamorphoses  occurs  where 
the  different  bones  grouped  together  have  no  longer  any 
different  iunctions,  but  retain  only  a  common  function.  The 
feet  of  oxen  and  horses  are  used  solely  for  locomotion — are 
not  put  like  those  of  unguiculate  mammals  to  purposes 
which  involve  some  relative  movementa  of  the  uLetacarpals. 
Thus  there  directly  or  indirectly  results  a  single  mass  of  bone 
where  the  incident  force  is  single.  And  for  the  inference 
that  these  facts  have  a  causal  connexion,  we  find  confirma- 
tion throughout  the  entire  class  of  birds ;  in  the  wings 
and  legs  of  which,  like  segregations  are  found  under  like 
conditions.  While  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the 

press,  a  fact  illustrating  this  general  trutk  in  a  yet  more 
remarkable  manner,  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  Prof. 
Huxley ;  who  kindly  allows  me  to  make  use  of  it  while  still 
unpublished  by  him.  The  Qlyptodon,  an  extinct  mammal 
found  fossilized  in  South  America,  has  long  been  known  as  a 
large  uncouth  creature  allied  to  the  Armadillo,  but  having  a 
massive  dermal  armour  consisting  of  polygonal  plates  closely 
fitted  together  so  as  to  make  a  vast  box,  inclosing  the  body 
in  such  way  aa  effectually  to  prevent  it  from  being  bent, 
laterally  or  vertically,  in  the  slightest  degree.  This  bony 
box,  which  must  have  weighed  several  hundred-weight,  was 
supported  on  Uie  spinous  processes  of  Hie  vertebne,  and  on 
the  adjacent  bones  of  the  pelvic  and  thoracic  arches.     And 
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tilie  a^ifioant  het  now  to  be  noted,  is,  that  Iiere,  wliere  the 
trunk  vertebrae  were  together  exposed  to  the  presBure  of  this 
heavy  dermal  armour,  at  the  same  time  that,  by  ita  rigidity, 
they  were  preserved  from  all  relative  movements,  the  entire 
series  of  them  were  united  into  one  solid,  continuous  bone. 

The  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  species,  considered 
as  an  assemblage  of  similar  organisms,  is  ioterpretable  in 
an  analogous  way.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  so  far  as 
the  members  of  a  species  are  subject  to  different  sets  of  inci- 
dent forces,  they  are  differentiated,  or  divided  into  varieties. 
And  here  it  remains  to  add  that  in  so  far  as  they  are  subject 
to  like  sets  of  incident  forces,  they  are  segregated,  or  reduced 
to,  and  hept  in,  the  state  of  a  uniform  aggregate.  For  by  the 
process  of  "  natural  selection,"  there  is  a  continual  purifica- 
tioQ  of  each  species  from  those  individuals  which  depart 
fr(»n  the  common  type  in  ways  that  unfit  them  for  the  con- 
ditions  of  their  existence.  Consequently,  there  is  a  continual 
leaving  behind  of  those  individuals  which  are  in  all  respects 
fit  for  the  conditions  of  their  existence ;  and  are  therefore 
very  nearly  alike.  The  circumstances  to  which  any  species 
is  exposed,  being,  as  we  before  saw,  an  involved  combination 
of  incident  forces;  and  the  members  of  the  species  having 
mixed  with  t^em  some  that  differ  more  than  usual  ^m  Uie 
average  structure  required  for  meeting  these  forces;  it  re- 
sults that  these  forces  are  constantly  separating  such  diver- 
gent individuals  from  the  rest,  and  so  preserving  the  uni- 
formity of  the  rest — ^keeping  up  its  integrity  as  a  species. 
Just  as  the  changing  autumn  leaves  are  picked  out  by  the 
wind  irom  among  (iie  green  ones  aroond  them,  or  just  as, 
to  use  Prof.  Huxley's  simile,  the  smaller  Augments  pass 
through  the  sieve  while  the  larger  are  kept  back ;  so,  the 
uniform  incidence  of  external  forces  affects  the  members  of  a 
group  of  organisms  similarly  in  proportion  as  they  are  similar, 
and  differently  in  proportion  as  ^ey  are  different ;  and  thus  is 
ever  segregating  the  like  by  parting  the  unlike  from  them. 
Whether  these  separated  members  are  killed  off,  as  mostly 
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happens,  or  whether,  as  otherwise  happens,  the;  anrriTe  and 
multiply  into  s  distinct  variety,  in  consequence  of  their 
fitness  to  certain  partially  unlike  conditions,  matters  not  to 
the  argument.  The  one  case  confonns  to  the  lav,  that  the 
anlike  nnits  of  an  ^gregate  are  sorted  into  their  kinds  and 
parted  when  nnifonnly  sabject  to  the  same  incident  forces ; 
and  tho  other  to  the  converae  law,  that  the  like  units  of  an 
^^regate  are  parted  and  separately  grouped  when  snbject  to 
different  incident  forces.  And  on  consulting  Mr.  Darwin's 
remarks  on  divergence  of  character,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
segregations  thus  caused  tend  ever  to  become  more  definite. 


I  167.  Mental  evolution  under  one  of  its  leading  t 
we  found  to  consist  in  the  formation  of  groups  of  like  ob- 
jects and  like  relations — a  difierentiation  of  the  various 
things  originally  confounded  together  in  one  assemblage, 
and  an  integration  of  each  separate  order  of  things  into  a 
separate  group  (§  1S3).  Here  it  remains  to  pcnnt  out  that 
while  unlikenesB  in  the  incident  forces  is  the  cause  of  such 
differentiations,  likeness  in  the  incident  forces  is  the  cause  of 
such  integrations.  For  what  is  the  process  through  which 
dassifications  are  estabUshedP  At  first,  in  common  with 
(he  uninitiated,  the  botanist  recognizes  only  such  conven- 
tional  divisions  as  those  which  {^culture  has  established — 
diBtingiiishes  a  few  vegetables  and  cereals,  and  groups  the 
rest  together  into  the  one  miscellaneous  aj^^gate  of  wild 
plants.  How  do  these  wild  plants  become  grouped  in  his  mind 
into  orders,  genera,  and  species  P  Each  plant  he  examines 
yields  bim  a  certain  complex  impression.  Every  now  and 
then  he  picks  up  a  plant  like  one  before  seen ;  and  the  re- 
cognition of  it  is  the  prodnction  in  him  of  a  like  connected 
group  of  sensations,  by  a  like  connected  group  of  attributes. 
Tiiat  is  to  say,  there  is  produced  throughout  the  nerves  con- 
cerned, a  combined  set  of  changes,  similar  to  a  combined  set 
of  changes  before  produced.  Considered  analytically,  each 
■och  combined  set  of  changes  is  a  combined  set  of  mdecolv 
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modificatioiu  wrought  in  the  affected  [nrt  of  the  organiam. 
On  every  repetition  of  the  impressionj  a  Ii3ce  comhined  set  of 
molecular  modifications  is  superposed  on  the  previous  ones, 
and  makes  them  greater :  thus  generating  an  internal  idea 
corresponding  to  these  similar  external  objects.  Meanwhile, 
another  kind  of  plant  prodnoes  in  the  brain  of  the  botanist 
another  set  of  combined  changes  or  molecular  modifications 
— a  set  which  does  not  agree  with  and  deepen  the  one  we 
have  been  considering,  but  disagrees  with  it ;  and  by  repeti- 
tioa  of  such  there  is  generated  a  different  idea  answering  to 
a  different  species.  What  now  is  the  nature  of  this 

process  expressed  in  gener^  terms  P  On  the  one  hand  there 
are  the  like  and  unlike  things  from  which  severally  emanate 
the  groups  of  forces  by  which  we  perceive  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  the  oi^;ans  of  sense  and  percipient 
centres,  through  which,  in  the  course  of  observation,  these 
gronps  of  forces  pass.  In  passing  through  these  organs  of 
sense  and  percipient  centres,  the  like  groups  of  forces  are  se- 
gregated, or  separated  from  the  unlike  gronps  of  forces ;  and 
each  snch  series  of  gronps  of  forces,  parted  in  this  way  from 
others,  answering  to  an  eztemal  genua  or  species,  constitutes 
a  state  of  cooeciousness  which  we  call  our  idea  of  the  genus 
or  species.  We  before  saw  that  as  well  as  a  separation  of 
mixed  matters  by  the  same  force,  there  is  a  separation  of 
mixed  forces  by  the  same  matter ;  and  here  we  may  further 
see  that  the  unlike  forces  so  separated,  work  unlike  stract- 
ural  changes  in  the  Aggiegata  that  separatee  them — etmct- 
oral  changes  each  of  which  thus  ropree^its,  and  is  equivalent 
to,  the  integrated  series  of  motions  that  has  produced  it. 

By  a  parallel  process,  the  connexions  of  co-existence  and 
sequence  among  impressions,  become  sorted  into  kinds  and 
grouped  simultaneously  with  the  impressions  themselves. 
When  two  phenomena  that  have  been  experienced  in  a 
given  order,  are  repeated  in  the  some  order,  those  nerves 
which  before  were  affected  by  the  transition  are  agun  af- 
fected ;  and  anoh  moleoular  modification  as  they  reoeived 
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from  the  first  motion  propagated  through  them,  is  inCreasecl 
by  this  second  motion  along  the  same  roTite.  £ach  such  mo- 
tion Torks  a  etruotmral  alteration,  which,  in  conformity  vith 
the  general  law  set  forth  in  Chapter  IX.,  involves  a  diminn- 
tion  of  the  resistance  to  all  such  motions  that  afterwards 
occur.  The  segregation  of  these  succeasiTe  motions  (or  more 
strictly,  the  permanently  efieotive  portions  of  them  expended 
in  overcoming  resistance)  thus  becomes  the  canse  of,  and  the 
measure  of,  the  mental  connexion  between  the  impreesioiu 
which  the  phenomena  produce.  Meanwhile,  phenomena  that 
are  recognized  as  diSerent  froni  these,  being  phenomena  that 
therefore  afEect  different  nerrou^  elements,  will  have  tb^ 
connexions  severally  represented  by  motions  along  other 
routes ;  and  along  each  of  these  other  routes,  the  nervous  dis- 
chargee will  severally  take  place  with  a  readiness  proportion- 
ate to  the  frequency  with  which  experience  repeats  the  con- 
nexion of  phenomena.  The  classification  of  relations  most 
hence  go  on  pari  passu  with  the  classificatioQ  of  the  related 
things.  In  common  with  the  mixed  sensations  received 
from  the  external  world,  the  mixed,  relations  it  presents, 
cannot  be  impressed  on  the  organism  withopt  more  or  less 
s^regation  of  them  resulting.  And  through  this  continu- 
ous sorting  and  grouping  together  of  changes  or  motions, 
which  constitutes  nervous  function,  there  is  grado^y 
wrought  that  sorting  and  grouping  together  of  matter, 
whidi  conatitates  nervous  structure. 

§  128.  In  social  evolution,  the  collecting  together  of  the 
I    like  and  the  separation  of  the  unlike,  hy  incident  fbroee,  is 
I    primarily  displayed  in  the  same  manner  as  we  saw  it  to  be 
among  groups  of  inferior  creatures.     The  human  racee  tend 
to  differentiate  and  integrate,  as  do  races  of  other  living 
forms.  Of  the  forces  which  effect  and  imtintAin  the 

segregations  of  mankind,  may  first  be  named  those  external 
/ones  which  we  class  as  physical  oonditioos.  The  climate  and 
food  that  are  favourable  te  an  indigenous  people,  ore  more  cr 
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less  detrimental  to  a  people  of  different  bodily  constitntion, 
ooming  from  &  remote  part  of  the  Earth.  In  tropical  re- 
gions the  northern  races  cannot  permanently  exist :  if  not 
hilled  off  in  the  first  generation,  they  are  so  in  the  second ; 
and,  as  in  India,  can  maintain  their  footing  only  by  the 
artiBcial  process  of  continuous  immigration  and  emigration. 
That  is  to  say,  the  external  forces  acting  equally  on  the  in- 
habitants of  a  given  locality,  tend  to  expel  all  who  are  not 
of  a  certain  type ;  and  so  to  keep  up  the  integration  of  those 
who  are  of  that  type.  Though  elsewhere,  ae  among  Euro- 
pean nations,  we  see  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  inter- 
mixture, otherwise  brought  about,  we  still  see  that  this  takes 
place  between  races  of  not  very  different  types,  that  are 
naturalized   to  not  very  different  conditions.  The 

other  forces  conspiring  to  produce  these  national  segrega- 
tions, are  those  mental  ones  which  show  themselves  in  the 
affinities  of  men  for  others  like  themselves.  Emigrants 
usually  desire  to  get  back  among  their  own  people;  and 
where  their  desire  does  not  take  effect,  it  is  only  because  the 
restraining  ties  are  too  great.  Units  of  one  society  who 
are  obliged  to  reside  in  another,  very  generally  form 
colonies  in  the  midst  of  that  other — small  societies  of  their 
own.  Races  which  have  been  artificially  severed,  show 
strong  tendencies  to  re-unite.  Now  though  these  eegrega- 
tions  that  resalt  from  the  mutual  affinities  of  kindred  men, 
do  not  seem  interpretable  as  illustrations  of  the  geneiul 
principle  above  enunciated,  &ej  really  are  thus  interpret- 
able. When  treating  of  the  direction  of  motion  (^  80), 
it  was  shown  that  the  actions  performed  by  men  for  the 
satiafaction  of  their  wants,  were  always  motions  along  lines  ' 
of  least  resistance.  The  feelings  characterizing  a  member 
of  a  given  race,  are  feelings  which  get  complete  satisfaction 
opiy  among  other  members  of  that  race  —  a  satisfaction 
partly  derived  from  sympathy  with  those  having  like  feel- 
ings, but  mainly  derived  from  the  adapted  social  conditions 
which  grow  up  where  such  feelings  prevail     Wheo,  there- 
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fore,  a  citizen  of  any  nation  is,  as  we  see,  attracted  towards 
others  of  his  nation,  tlie  rationale  is,  that  certain  agencies 
which  we  call  desiree,  move  him  in  the  direction  of  leaat 
resistance.  Human  motions,  like  all  other  motions,  being 
determined  by  the  distribntion  of  forces,  it  follows  that 
such  segregations  of  races  as  are  not  produced  by  incident 
external  forces,  are  produced  by  forces  which  the  units  of 
the  races  exercise  on  each  other. 

Daring  the  deTelopment  of  each  society,  we  see  analogous 
segregations  caused  in  analogous  ways.  A  few  of  them  re- 
sult from  minor  natural  affinities ;  but  those  most  important 
ones  which  constitute  political  and  industrial  organization, 
result  from  the  union  of  men  in  whom  similarities  have  be^i 
produced  by  education — using  education  in  its  widest  sense, 
as  comprehending  all  processes  by  which  citizens  are  mould- 
ed to  special  functions.  Men  brought  np  to  bodily  labour, 
are  men  who  have  had  wrought  in  them  a  certain  likeness — a 
likeness  which,  in  respect  of  their  powers  of  action,  obscores 
and  subordinates  their  natural  differences.  Those  trained  to 
brain-work,  have  acquired  a  certain  other  community  of 
character  which  makes  them,  as  social  units,  more  like  each 
other  than  like  those  trained  to  mnnnftl  occupations.  And 
there  arise  class-segregations  answering  to  these  super- 
induced likenesses.  Much  more  definite  segregations  take 
place  among  the  much  more  definitely  assimilated  members 
of  any  class  who  are  brought  up  to  the  same  calling.  Even 
where  the  necessities  of  their  work  forbid  concentration  in  one 
locality,  as  among  artizans  happens  with  masons  and  brick- 
layers, and  among  traders  happens  "with  the  retail  distribut- 
ors, and  among  professionals  happens  with  the  medical 
men  ;  there  are  not  wanting  Operative  Builders  Unions,  and 
Grocers  Societies,  and  Medical  Associations,  to  show  that 
these  artificially-assinulated  citizens  become  integrated  as 
much  as  the  conditions  penuit.  And  where,  as  among  the 
manufacturing  classes,  the  ftmctions  discharged  do  not  re- 
quire tiie  dispersion  of  the  citizens  thus  artificially  assimi- 
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lated,  there  is  a  progreasive  aggregation  of  them  in  special 
loualities;  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  definiteness  of 
the  industrial  divisions.  If  now  we  seek  the  causes 

of  these  segregations,  considered  as  results  of  force  and  mo- 
tion, we  find  ouTBelves  brought  to  the  same  general  principle 
as  before.  This  likeness  generated  in  any  class  or  sub- 
class by  training,  is  an  aptitude  acquired  by  its  members 
for  satisfying  their  wants  in  like  ways.  That  is,  the 
occupation  to  which  each  man  has  been  brought  up,  has  be- 
come to  him,  in  common  with  those  similarly  brought  np,  a 
line  of  least  resistance.  Hence  under  that  pressure  which 
determines  all  men  to  activity,  these  similarly-modified 
social  units  ore  similarly  affected,  and  tend  to  take  similar 
courses.  If  then  there  be  any  locality  which,  either  by  its 
physical  peculiarities  or  by  peculiarities  wrought  on  it 
during  social  evolution,  is  rendered  a  place  where  a  certain 
hind  of  industrial  action  meets  with  less  resistance  than  else- 
where ;  it  follows  from  the  law  of  direction  of  motion  that 
those  social  units  who  have  been  moulded  to  this  kind  of 
industrial  action,  will  move  towards  this  place,  or  become 
integrated  there.  If,  for  instance,  the  proximity  of  coal  and 
iron  mines  to  a  navigable  river,  gives  to  Glasgow  a  certain 
advantage  in  the  building  of  iron  ships — if  the  total  labour 
required  to  produce  the  same  vessel,  an4  get  its  equivalent 
in  food  and  clothing,  is  less  there  than  elsewhere;  a  con- 
centration of  iron-ship  builders  is  produced  at  Glasgow: 
either  by  keeping  there  the  population  bom  to  iron-ship 
building ;  or  by  immigration  of  those  elsewhere  enguged  in 
it;  or  by  both — a  concentration  that  would  be  still  more 
marked  did  not  other  districts  offer  count«r-balancing  facili- 
ties. The  principle  equally  holds  where  the  occupation  is 
mercantile  instead  of  manufacturing.  Stock-brokers  cluster 
together  in  the  city,  because  the  amount  of  eSbrt  to  be 
severally  gone  through  by  them  in  discharging  their  funo- 
tions,  and  obtaining  their  profits,  is  less  there  than  in  other 
localities.  A  place  of  exchange  having  once  been  estab- 
lished, becomes  a  jdace  where  ths  resistance  to  be  OTeiG<mie 
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by  each  b  less  than  elsewhere ;  and  the  pnrsnit  of  the  coarse 
of  least  resistance  by  each,  inTolvea  their  aggregation  aronnd 
this  ploco. 
\  Of  course,  with  unita  so  complicated  as  those  which  consti- 
tuto  a  society,  and  with  forces  so  involved  as  those  which 
move  thenij  the  resulting  selections  and  sepai-ations  mnst 
be  far  more  entangled,  or  far  leas  definite,  than  those  we 
have  hitherto  considered.  But  though  there  may  be  pointed 
out  many  aiiomalies  which  at  first  sight  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  alleged  law,  a  closer  study  shows  that  they  are  but 
subtler  illustrations  of  it.  For  men's  likenesses  being  of 
various  kinds,  lead  to  various  orders  of  segregation.  There 
are  likenesses  of  disposition,  Ukenesaea  of  taste,  likenesses 
produced  by  intellectual  culture,  likenesses  that  result  &om 
class-training,  likenesses  of  political  feeling ;  and  it  needs 
but  to  glance  round  at  the  caste-divisions,  the  associations 
for  philanthropic,  scientific,  and  artistic  purposes,  the  reh- 
gious  parties  and  social  cUqnes ;  to  see  that  some  species  of 
likeness  among  the  component  members  of  each  body 
determines  their  union.  Now  the  difierent  segregative  pro- 
cesses  by  traversing  one  another,  and  often  by  their  indirect 
antagonism,  more  or  less  obscure  one  another's  effoQta  ;  and 
prevent  any  one  diSerentiated  class  from  completely  inte- 
grating. Hence  the  anomahes  referred  to.  But  if  this 
cause  of  incompleteness  be  duly  borne  in  mind,  social  segre- 
gations will  be  seen  to  conform  entirely  to  the  same  principle 
as  all  other  segregations.  Analysis  will  show  that  either  by 
external  incident  forces,  or  by  what  we  may  in  a  sense 
regard  as  mutual  polarity,  there  are  ever  being  produced  in 
society  segregations  of  those  units  which  have  either  a 
natural  likeness  or  a  likeness  generated  by  training. 

§  169.  Can  the  general  truth  thus  variously  illustrated  be 
deduced  from  the  persistence  of  force,  in  common  with  fore- 
going ones  ?  Probably  the  exposition  at  the  begiiining  of 
the  chapter  will  have  led  most  readers  to  conclnde  that  it 
can  be  so  deduced. 
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The  abstract  propositions  involved  are  these : — First,  that 
like  unita,  subject  to  a  imifarm  force  capable  of  producing 
motion  in  them,  will  be  moved  to  like  degrees  in  the  same 
direction.  Second,  that  Kke  units  if  exposed  to  imlike  forces 
capable  of  producing  motion  in  them,  will  be  differently 
moved — moved  either  in  difierent  directiona  or  to  different 
degrees  in  the  same  direction.  Third,  that  unlike  unit*  if 
acted  on  by  a  uniform  force  capable  of  producing  motion  in 
them,  will  be  differently  moved — moved  either  in  different 
directions  or  to  different  degrees  iu  the  same  direction. 
Fourth,  that  the  incident  forces  thenkselvea  must  he  affect^ 
in  analogous  ways :  like  forces  falling  on  like  units  must  be 
similarly  modified  by  the  conflict ;  unlike  forces  falling  on 
like  unita  must  be  dissimilarly  modified ;  and  like  forces  fall- 
ing on  unlike  units  must  be  dissimilarly  modified.  These 
propositions  admit  of  reduction  to  a  still  more  abstract  form. 
They  all  of  them  amount  to  this  : — that  in  the  actions  and 
reactions  of  force  and  matter,  an  unlihenesa  in  either  of 
the  factors  necessitates  an  unlikeness  in  the  effects ;  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  unlikeness  in  either  of  the  factors  th6 
effects  must  be  alike. 

When  thus  generalized,  the  immediate  dependence  of  these 
propositions  on  the  persistence  of  force,  becomes  obvious. 
Any  two  forces  that  are  not  alike,  are  forces  which  differ 
either  in  their  amounts  or  directions  Or  both  ;  and  by  what 
mathematicians  call  the  resolution  of  forces,  it  may  be  proved 
that  this  difference  is  constituted  by  the  presence  in  the  one 
of  some  force  not  present  in  the  other.  Similarly,  any  two 
units  or  portions  of  matter  which  are  unlike  in  size,  weight, 
form,  or  other  attribute,  can  be  known  by  us  as  unlike  only 
throngh  some  unlikeness  in  the  forces  they  impress  on  our 
conciousnees ;  and  hence  this  unlikeness  also,  is  constituted  by 
the  presence  in  the  one  of  some  force  or  forces  not  present  in 
the  other.  Such  being  the  common  nature  of  these  unlike- 
nessee,  what  is  the  inevitable  corollary  P  Any  unlikeness  in 
the  incident  forces,  where  the  things  acted  on  are  alike,  must 
generate  a  difference  between  the  effects ;   since  ofherwisc, 
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the  differential  force  prodooes  no  effect,  and  force  is  not  per- 
listent.  An^  onliteneas  in  the  things  acted  on,  where  the 
incident  forces  are  alike,  must  generate  a  difference  between 
the  effects ;  since  otherwise,  the  differential  force  whereby 
these  things  are  made  imlike,  produces  no  effect,  and  force  ia 
not  persistent.  While,  conversely,  if  the  forces  acting  and 
the  things  acted  on,  are. alike,  the  effects  must  be  alike; 
since  otherwise,  a  differential  effect  can  be  produced  without 
a  differential  cause,  and  force  is  not  persistent. 

Thus  these  general  truths  being  necessary  implications  of 
the  persistence  of  force,  all  the  re-distributions  above  traced 
out  as  (diaraoterizing  Evolution  in  its  various  phases,  are  also 
implications  of  the  persistence  of  force.  Such  portions  <^ 
the  permanently  effective  forces  acting  on  any  aggregate,  as 
produce  sensible  motions  in  its  parts,  cannot  but  work  the 
segregations  which  we  see  take  place.  If  of  the  mixed  units 
making  up  such  aggregate,  those  of  the  same  kind  have  like 
motions  impressed  on  them  by  a  uniform  force,  while  units  of 
another  kind  are  moved  by  this  uniform  force  in  ways  more 
or  less  unlike  the  ways  in  which  those  of  the  first  kind  are 
moved,  the  two  kinds  must  separate  and  integrate.  If  the 
units  are  alike  and  the  forces  unlike,  a  division  of  the  differ-  , 
eutly  affected  units  is  equally  necessitated.  Thus  there  in- 
evitably arises  the  demarcated  grouping  which  we  every-  i 
where  see.  By  virtoe  of  this  segregation  that  grows  ever  more 
decided  while  there  remains  any  possibility  of  increasing  it,  ^ 
fhe  change  from  uniformity  to  multiformity  is  accompanied 
by  a  change  from  indistinctness  in  the  relations  of  parte  lo  j 
distinctness  in  the  relations  of  parts.  As  we  before  saw  that  | 
the  transformation  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogene-  ] 
OSS  is  inferrible  from  that  ultimate  tmth  which  transcends  i 
proof;  BO  we  here  see,  that  from  this  same  tmth  ia  inferrible  J 
the  transformation  of  an  indefinite  homogeneity  into  a  defi- 1 
nite  heterogeneity. 
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EQUnJBBATlON. 

f  170.   Ahd  now  towards  what  do  these  chaoges  teiidP 
Will  they  go  on  for  ever  P  or  will  there  be  an  end  to  them  t 
Can  things  increase  in  heterogeneity  through  all  future  time  ? 
or  must  there  be  a  degree  which  the  differentiation  and  in- 
tegration of  Matter  and  Motion  cannot  pass  ?    Is  it  possible 
for  this  universal  metamorphosis  to  proceed  in  the  same  gene- 
ral course  indefinitely  P  or  does  it  work  towards  some  ulti-  i 
mate  state,  admitting  no  iurther  modification  of  like  kind  P  ' 
The  last  of  these  altematiTe  concluMons  is  that  to  which  we 
are  inevitably  driven.  Whether  we  wa(«h  concrete  processeia,       j 
or  whether  we  consider  the  question  in  the  abstract,  we  are       \ . 
alike  taught  that  Evolution  has  anim^Mflahle  limit.  [  --^ 

The  re-^tributiona  ot^maHCTTBaT^o  on  around  us,  are  | 
aver  being  brought  to  conclusions  by  the  dissipation  of*  the   I 
motiona  which  effect  them.      The  rolling  stone  parts  with  | 
portions  of  its  momentum  to  the  things  it  strikes,  and  finally 
mmes  to  rest ;  as  do  also,  in  like  manner,  the  yarious  things    / 
it  has  struck.     Descending  from  the  clouds  and  trickling 
over  the  Earth's  surface  till  it  gathers  into  brooks  and  rivers, 
rater,  still  running  towards  a  lower  level,  is  at  last  arrested 
by  the  resistance  of  other  water  that  has  reached  the  lowest 
level.     In  the  lake  or  sea  thus  formed,  every  agitation  raised 
by  a  wind  or  the  immersion  of  a  solid  body,  propagates  itself 
around  in  waves  that  iliTninlah  as  they  widen,  and  gradually 
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become  lost  to  obeerration  in  motions  communicated  to  the 
atmosphere  and  the  matter  on  the  shores.  The  impulse 
given  by  a  player  to  the  harp-string,  is  transformed  through 
its  vibrations  into  aerial  pulses ;  and  these,  spreading  on  all 
sides,  and  weakening  as  they  spread,  soon  cease  to  be  per- 
ceptible ;  and  finally  die  away  in  generating  thermal  undula- 
tions that  radiate  into  space.  Equally  in  the  cinder  that  falls 
out  of  the  fire,  and  in  the  vast  masses  of  molten  lava  ejeded 
by  a  volcano,  we  see  that  the  molecular  agitation  known  to 
us  as  heat,  disperses, itself  by  radiation;  so  that  howerei 
great  its  amount,  it  inevitably  sinks  at  last  to  the  same  degre« 
as  that  existing  in  surrounding  bodies.  And  if  the  actions 
observed  he  electrical  or  chemical,  we  still  find  that  they  work 
th^nselves  out  in  producing  sensible  or  insensible  movements, 
that  are  dissipated  as  before  ;  until  quiescence  is  eventuaUr 
reached.  The  proximate   rationale  of  the'  proce^ 

exhibited  under  these  several  forms,  liea  in  the  fact 
dwelt  on  when  treating  of  the  Multiplication  of  Effects,  thnt 

t  motions  are  ever  being  decomposed  into  divergent  motions, 
and  these  into  re- divergent  motions^  The  rolling  stone 
sends  off  the  stones  it  hits  in  directions  difiering  more  or  li-is 
from  its  own ;  and  they  do  the  like  with  the  things  they  hit. 
Move  water  or  air,  and  the  movement  is  quickly  resolved  into 
radiating  movements.  The  heat  produced  by  pressure  in  a 
given  direction,  difixises  itself  by  undulations  in  all  directions ; 
and  so  do  the  light  and  electricity  similarly   generated. 

If  That  is  to  say,  these  motions  undergo  division  and  subdivi- 
sion ;  and  by  continuance  of  this  process  without  limit,  they 
are,  though  never  lost,  gradually  rednced  to  insensible  mo- 
tions. 

In  all  cases  then,  there  is  a  progress  toward  equilibratiitc. 
That  universal  co-existence  of  antegonist  forces  which,  as  ve 
/  before  saw,  necesaitatea  the  universality  or'rhytfilB,  and 
which,  as  we  before  saw,  necessitates  the  decomposition  ol 
every  force  into  divergent  forces,  at  the  same  time  necessi- 
tates the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  balance.  Every  motion 
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being  motion  tmdeT  resistance,  is  continually  Hufiering  de-  I 
ductionsj  aad  these  unceasing  deductions  finally  result  in  tli«  I 
tiesaation  of  the  motion. 

The  general   truth    thus  lUuBtTBted  under  its    simplest 
aspect,  we  must  now  look  at  under  those  more  complex     i 
aspects  it  usually  presents  throughout  Nature.     In  nearly  all      | 
cases,  the  motion  of  an  aggregate  is  compound ;  and  the  equi- 
libration of  each  of  its  components,  being  carried  on  inde-      < 
pendently,  does  not  afiect  the  rest.     The  ship's  bcll  that  has 
ceased  to  vibrate,  still  continues  those  vertical  and  lateral 
oscillations  caused  by  the  ocean-sweU.     The  water  of  the 
smooth  stream  on  whose  surface  have  died  away  the  undu- 
lations caused  by  the  rising  fish,  moves  as  fast  as  before 
onward    to    the    aea.      The   arrested   ballet    travels   with 
undiminished  speed  round  the  Earth's  axis.     And  were  the 
rotation  of  the  Earth  destroyed,  there  would  not  be  implied 
any  diminutioa  of  .the  Earth's  movement  with  respect  to  the 
Son  and  other  external  bodies.     So  that  in  every  case,  what 
we  regard  as  equilibration  is  a  disappearance  of  some  one  or    . 
more  of  the  many  movements  which  a  body  possesses,  while  ;  ■ 
its  other  movements  continuo  as  before.  That  this 

process  may  be  duly  realized  and  the  state  of  things  towards 
which  it  tends  fully  understood,  it  will  be  well  here  to  cite  a 
case  in  which  we  may  watch  this  successive  equilibration  of 
combined  movements  more  completely  than  we  can  do  in 
those  above  instanced.  Our  end  will  best  be  served,  not  by 
the  most  imposing,  but  by  the  most  familiar  example.  Let 
us  take  that  of  the  spinning  lop.  When  the  string  which 
has  been  wrapped  round  a  top's  axis  ia  violently  drawn  off» 
and  the  top  falls  on  to  the  table,  it  usually  happens  that  be- 
sides the  rapid  rotation,  two  other  movements  are  given  to  it. 
A  slight  horizontal  momentum,  unavoidably  impressed  on  it  ' 
when  leaving  the  handle,  carries  it  away  bodily  from  the 
place  on  which  it  drops ;  and  in  conseqaence  of  its  axis  being 
more  or  less  inclined,  it  falls  into  a  certain  oscilla- 
tion, described  by  the  expressive  though  inel^;ant  word— 
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"mbbling."  These  two  subordinate  motioSB,  Tsriable  in 
their  proportioiiB  to  each  other  and  to  the  chief  motioii,  are 
commonly  Boon  brought  to  a  close  by  separate  prooeeaes  of 
equilibration.  The  momentum  which  carriee  the  top  bodily 
along  the  table,  resisted  somewhat  by  the  air,  bat  mainly  by 
the  irregularities  of  the  surface,  shortly  disappears  ;  and  the 
top  thereafter  continues  to  spin  on  one  spot  Meanwhile,  in 
conaequence  of  that  opposition  which  the  axial  momentum  of 
a  rotating  body  makes  to  any  change  in  the  plane  of  rotation, 
(so  beautifully  exhibited  by  the  gyroscope,)  the  "  wabbling" 
diminifihes;  and  like  the  other  is  quickly  ended.  These 
minor  motions  having  been  dissipated,  the  rotatory  motion, 
interfered  with  only  by  atmospheric  resistance  and  the  fric- 
tion of  the  pivot,  continoee  some  time  with  such  oniftwrnity 
.  that  the  top  appears  stationary :  there  being  thus  temporarily 
V  /  established  a  condition  which  the  French  mathematiciaiis 
J  Xjl^v^  termed  eouiiibriu^^mobik.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
axial  velocity  sinks  below  a  certain  point,  new  motioiis  com- 
mence, and  increase  till  the  top  &Ils ;  but  these  are  merely 
incidental  to  a  case  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  above 
the  point  of  support.  Were  tihe  top,  having  an  axis  of 
steel,  to  be  suspended  from  a  surface  adequately  magnetized, 
all  the  phenomena  described  would  be  displayed,  and  the 
moving  equilibrium  having  been  onoe  arrived  at,  would  con- 
tinue until  the  top  became  motionless,  without  any  further 
change  of  position.  Kow  the  facts  which  it  behoves 

us  here  to  observe,  are  these.  First,  that  the  various  motimu 
which  an  aggregate  posseases  are  separately  equilibrated: 
those  which  are  smallest,  or  which  meet  with  the  greatfst 
resistance,  or  both,  disappearing  first ;  and  leaving  at  last, 
that  which  is  greatest,  or  meets  with  least  remstance,  or  both. 
Becond,  that  when  the  aggregate  has  a  movement  of  its  parti 
with  respect  to  each  other,  which  encounters  but  little  external 
resistance,  there  is  apt  to  be  established  an  egutUbrium 
mobile.  Third,  that  this  moving  equilibrium  eventnallv 
lapses  into  complete  equilibrium. 
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Fully  to  comprehend' the  proceaa  of  emiilibrati^  is  not 
easy ;  since  we  have  suniiltaneouBly  to  contefiiplate  Tariooa 
phsaes  of  it.  The  best  course  will  be  to  glance  separately  at 
what  we  may  oonveniently  regard  as  its  fear  difierent 
prdtJi-B.  The  first  order  includes  the  "comparatively 

Biiuple  motions,  as  those  of  projectiles,  which  are  not  pro- 
longed enough  to  exhibit  their  rhythmical  character ;  but 
which,  being  quickly  divided  and  subdivided  into  mations 
coniinunicat«d  to  other  portions  of  matter,  are  presently  dis- 
sipated in  the  rhythm  of  ethereal  undulations.  In 
the  second  order,  comprehending  the  various  kinds  of  vi- 
bration or  oscillation  as  usually  witnessed,  the  motion  is  used 
up  in  generating  a  tension  which,  having  become  equal  to  it  or 
momentarily  equiUbrated  with  it,  thereupon  produces  a  mo- 
tion in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is  subsequently  equili-    . 
bratod  ia  like  manner :  thus'  causing  a  visible  rhythm,  that        ■ 
is,  however,  soon  lost  in  invisible  rhythms.                 The  third 
order  of  equilibration,  not  hitherto  noticed,  obtains  in  those 
aggregates  which  continually  receive  as  much  motion  as  they 
expend.    The  steam  engine  (and  especially  that  fcinil  which 
feeds  its  own  furnace  and  boiler)  supplies  on  example.    Here  |         _ 
the  force  from  moment  to  moment  dissipated  in  overcoming    JB 
the  resistance  of  the  machinery  driven,  is  from  moment  to      *      \^ 
moment  re-placed  from  the  fuel;    and  the  balaftce  of  the    C^V^ 
two  is  maintained  by  a  raising  or  lowering  of  the  expenditure  , 
according  to  the  variation  of  the  supply :  each  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  steam,  resulting  in  a  rise  or  fall 
of  the  engine's  movement,  such  as  brings  it  to  a  balance  with 
the  increased  or  decreased  resistance.     This,  which  we  may    ^ 
fitly  call    the    dependent    moving    equilibrium,    shoidd   be   ■ 
specially  noted ;  ^ce  it  is  one  that  we  shall  commonly  meet 
with  throughout  various  phases  of  Evolution.                The    '         . 
equilibration  to  be  distinguished  as  of  the  fourth  order,  is  the          Jf 
independent  or  perfect  moving  equilibrium.    This  we  see  -tU/^^ 
illus^Bted  in  the  rhythmical  motions  of  the  Solar  System ; .       dF 
which,  being  resisted  only  by  a  medium  of  inappreciable    ^l^% 
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denmtrf,  undergo  no  sensible  diminfttion  in  such  perioda  of 
time  as  we  can  measure. 

All  tlieee  kinds  of  equilibration  may,  however,  from  the 
highest  point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  different  modes  of  one 
kind.  For  in  every  case  the  balance  arrived  at  is  relative, 
and  not  absolute — ia  a  cessation  of  the  motion  of  some  par- 

iticuUr  body  in  relation  to  a  certain  point  or  points,  in- 
volving neither  the  disappearance  of  the  relative  motion  lost, 
which  is  simply  transformed  into  other  motions,  nor  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  body's  motions  with  respect  to  other  points. 
Thus  understanding  equilibration,,  it  manifestly  includes  that 
equilibrium  mobile,  which  at  first  sight  seems  of  another 
nature.  For  any  system  of  bodies  exhibiting,  lite  those  of 
the  Solar  System,  ^  combination  of  balanced  rhythms,  has 
this  peculiarity ; — that  though  the  constituents  of  the  system 
have  relative  movements,  the  system  as  a  whole  has  no 
movement.  The  centre  i;if  grft\-ifj  of  the  entire  group  re- 
mains fixed.  Whatever  quantity  of  moGbn""a^niember 
of  it  has  in  any  direction,  is  ftom  moment  to  moment 
counter-balanced  by  an  equivalent  motion  in  some  other 
part  of  the  group  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  bo  the 
aggregate  matter  of  the  group  is  in  a  state  of  rest.  Whence 
it  follows  that  the  arrival  at  a  state  of  moving  equilibrium, 
is  the  disappearance  of  some  movement  which  the  ag- 
gregate had  in  relation  to  external  things,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  those  movements  only  which  the  different  parts 
of  the  aggregate  have  in  relation  to  each  other.  Thus 
generalizing  the  process,  it  becomes  clear  that  all  forms  of 
equilibration  are  intrinsically  the  same ;  since  in  every 
aggregate,  it  is  tl)e  centre  of  gravity  only  that  loses  its 
motion :  the  constituents  always  retaining  some  motion  with 
respect  to  each  othcr--tho  motion  of  molecules  if  none  else. 
Every  equilibrium  commonly  regarded  as  absolnteTTs  in  one 
sense  a  moving  equilibrium ;  because  along  with  a  motion- 
less state  of  the  whole  there  is  always  some  relative  move- 
ment of  its  insensible  parts.    And,  conversely,  eveiy  moving 
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equilibrium  may  be  in  one  sense  regarded  as  absolute;  be- 
cause the  relative  movemeats  of  its  sensible  parts  are  accom- 
■  panied  by  a  motionless  state  of  the  whole. 

Something  has  still  to  be  added  before  closing  these 
somewhat  too  elaborate  preliraiuariea.  The  reader  must 
now  especially  note  two  leading  truths  brought  out  by  the 
foregoing  exposition :  the  one  concerning  the  ultimate,  or 
ratherthepenultimate,  state  of  motion  which  the  processes  de- 
scribed tend  to  bring  about ;  the  other  concerning  the  concom- 
itant distribution  of  matter.  This^nultiinate  state* 
of  motion  is  the  moving  equilibrium ;  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
tends  to  anse  ui  an  aggregate  having  compound  motions,  as  a 
transitional  stat«  on  the  way  towards  complete  equilibrium. 
Throughout  Evolution  of  all  kinds,  there  is  a  continual  ap- 
proximation to,  and  more  or  less  complete  maintenance  of,  this 
moving  equilibrium.  As  in  the  Solar  System  there  has  been 
established  an  independent  moving  equilibrium — an  equili- 
brium such  that  the  relative  motions  of  the  constituent  parts 
are  continually  so  counter-balanced  by  opposite  motions, 
that  the  mean  state  of  the  whole  aggregate  never  varigei.  so 
ia  it,  thougn  m  a  leas  distinct  manner,  with  each  form  of  de- 
pendeut  moving  equilibrium.  The  state  of  things  exhibited 
in  the  cycles  of  terrestrial  changes,  in  the  balanced  functions 
of  organic  bodies  that  have  reached  their  adult  forms,  and  in 
the  acting  and  re-acting  processes  of  fully-developed  socio-  - 
ties,  is  similarly  one  characterized  by  compensating  oscilla- 
tions. The  involved  combination  of  rhythms  seeu  in  each 
of  these  cases,  has  an  average  condition  which  remains  prac- 
tically constant  duriug  the  deviations  ever  taking  place  on 
opposite  sides  of  it.  And  the  fact  which  we  have  here  par- 
ticularly to  observe,  is,  that  as  a  corollary  from  the  general 
law  of  equilibration  above  set  forth,  the  evolution  of  every 
aggregate  must  go  on  until  this  equilibrium  mobile  is  estab 
lished;  since,  as  we  have  seen,  an  excess  of  force  which 
the  aggregate  possesses  in  any  direction,  must  eventually 
be  expended  in   overcoming  reeistaaces  to  change  in  that 
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directioii :  leaving  behind  only  tboae  moTemeota  Trhich 
oompensate  each  other,  and  ao  form  a  jaoTinf;  equili- 
brium.  ,  ^  Bespecting  the  structural  atate  eimultane- 
~<niBty  reached,  it  must  obviously  be  one  presenting  an  ar- 
rangement of  forces  that  counterbalance  all  the  forces  to 
which  the  aggregate  is  subject.  So  long  aa  there  remains  a 
residual  force  in  any  direction — ^be  it  ezcees  of  a  force  exer- 
cised by  the  aggregate  on  its  environment,  or  of  a  force 
exercised  by  its  environment  on  the  aggregate,  equilibrintn 
does  not  exist;  and  therefore  the  re-distribution  of  matter 
must  continue.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  limit  of  hetero- 
geneity towards  which  every  abrogate  progresses,  is  Uie 
formation  of  as  many  specializations  and  combinations  of 
parts,  as  there  are  specialized  and  combined  forces  to  be  met.  ' 

g  171.  Those  successively  changed  forms  which,  if  the 
/  nebular  hypothesis  be  granted,  must  have  arisen  during 
the  evolution  of  the  Solar  System,  were  so  many  transitionBl 
kinds  of  moving  equilibrium ;  severally  giving  place  to  more 
permanent  kinds  on  the  way  towards  complete  equilibration. 
Thus  the  assumption  of  an  oblato  spheroidal  figure  by  con- 
densing nebulous  matter,  was  the  assumption  of  a  temporary 
and  partial  moving  equilibrium  among  the  component  parte 
— a  moving  equilibrinm  that  must  have  slowly  grown 
more  settled,  as  local  conflicting  movements  were  dis- 
sipated. In  the  formation  and  detachment  of  the 
nebulous  rings,  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  &om  time 
to  time  took  place,  we  have  instances  of  progressive  equili- 
bration ending  in  the  establishment  of  a  complete  moving 
equilibrium.  For  the  genesis  of  each  such  ring,  implies  a 
perfect  balancing  of  that  aggregative  force  which  the 
whole  spheroid  exercises  on  its  equatorial  portion,  by  that 
centrifugal  force  which  the  equatorial  portion  baa  acquired 
during  previous  concentration:  so  long  as  these  two  forces 
are  not  equal,  the  equatorial  portion  follows  the  contracting 
mass ;  but  as  soon  as  the  seoond  force  has  increased  up  to  as 
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equality  vith  the  fizat,  the  equatorial  portion  can  follow  no 
fiirther,  and  remaina  behind.  While,  however,  the  resulting 
ring,  regarded  as  a  whole  connected  by  forces  with  external 
wholee,  has  reached  a  state  of  moving  equilibrium ;  ite  parts 
are  not  balanced  with  respect  to  each  other.  As  we  | 
before  saw  (§  150)  the  probabilities  against  the  mainte-  I 
nance  of  an  annular  form  by  nebulous  matter,  are  immense : 
from  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous,  it  is  inferrable  that 
nebulous  matter  bo  distributed  must  break  up  into  portions ; 
and  eventually  concentrate  into  a  single  mass.  That  is  to 
say,  the  ring  must  progress  towards  a  moving  equilibrium 
of  a  more  complete  kind,  during  the  dissipatioQ  of  that 
motion  which  maintained  its  particles  in  a  diffused  form; 
leaving  at  length  a  planetary  body,  attended  perhaps  by  a 
group  of  minor  bodies,  severally  having  residuary  reUtive  t 
motions  that  are  no  longer  resisted  by  sensible  media ;  and 
there  is  thus  constituted  an  equiiibrium  mobile  that  is  all  but 
absolutely  perfect." 

Hypothesis  aside,  the  principle  erf  equilibration  is  still 
perpetually  illustrated  in  those  minor  changes  of  state  which 
the  Solar  System  is  undergoing.  Each  planet,  satellite, 
and  comet,  exhibits  to  us  at  its  aphelion  a  momentary  equili- 

•  Sir  DsTid  Brewster  haa  reoenUj  b«en  citing  with  spproral,  a  caloulation 
by  H.  Babinet,  to  the  effect  that  od  the  bfpotheais  of  nebalar  geneaii,  the 
atattar  of  the  Bon,  when  it  filled  the  Earth's  orbit,  moat  bars  taken  3181  yeara 
to  rotate ;  and  that  theTefore  the  hjpothesii  cannot  be  trne.  Thia  oalcnlttion  of 
U.  Babinet  maj  pair-off  with  tlist  of  H.  Comte,  wbo,  eontrariwue,  made  the 
time  of  tbi*  lOtaUon  agree  rerj  neu-ly  with  the  Eartb'a  period  of  leTolntion 
Tound  the  Snn:  for  if  H,  Comte's  calculation  iarolTed  a  pelilK  prineipii,  that  of 
M,  Babinet  i>  manifeatlj  baBsd  on  two  asnmiptions,batb  of  which  are  gratottoo^ 
and  one  of  them  totally  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  to  be  teated.  He  hai  eri- 
dently  prooeeded  on  the  current  gnpposition  respecting  the  Son's  intemal  density, 
which  is  not  prored,  and  from  which  there  are  reasons  for  dissenting ;  and 
he  bis  evidently  taken  foe  granted  that  all  parts  of  the  nebnlouj  apheroid,  when  it 
filled  the  Earth's  orbit,  had  the  same  aiigular  Telocity;  whereas  if  (as  is  implied 
in  the  nebular  hypothesis,  rationally  nnderatood)  this  spheroid  resulted  from  the 
concentration  of  fai.moie  widely-difl^ued  matter,  tlie  angular  Telocity  of  it* 
equatorial  portion  wrald  obriinuly  b«  innnaiwaly  greater  than  that  of  iU  OMtnl 
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briam  betweea  that  force  which  urges  it  further  away  frun 
its  primary,  and  that  farce  which  retards  its  retreat ;  since 
the  retreat  goos  on  until  the  last  of  these  forces  exactly 
oounterpoises  the  first.  In  like  manner  at  perihelion  a  con- 
verse equilibrium  ia  momentarily  established.  The  varia- 
■  tiou  of  each  orbit  in  size,  in  eccentricity,  and  in  the  position 
of  its  plane,  has  similarly  a  limit  at  which  the  forces  pro- 
ducing change  in  the  one  direction,  are  equalled  by  those 
antagonizing  it ;  and  an  opposite  limit  at  which  an  opposite 
arrest  takes  place.  Meanwhile,  each  of  these  simple  perturb- 
ations, as  well  as  each  of  the  complex  ones  resulting  from 
their  combination,  exhibits,  besides  the  temporary  equilibra- 
tion at  each  of  its  extremes,  a  certain  general  equilibra- 
tion of  compensating  deviations  on  either'side  of  a  mean 
state.  That  the  moving  equilibrium  thus  constituted, 

tends,  in  the  course  of  indefinite  time,  to  lapse  into  a  complete 
equilibrium,  by  the  gradual  decrease  of  planetary  motions 
and  eventual  integration  of  all  the  separate  masses  com- 
posing the  Solar  System,  is  a  belief  suggested  by  certain 
observed  cometary  retardations,  and  entertained  by  some  of 
high  authority.  The  received  opinion  that  the  appreciable 
diminution  in  the  period  of  Kncke'a  comet,  implies  a  loss  of  mo- 
mentum caused  by  resistance  of  the  ethereal  medium,  commits 
astronomers  who  hold  it,  to  the  conclusion  that  this  same  re- 
sistance must  cause  a  loss  of  planetary  motions — a  loss  which, 
infinitesimal  though  it  may  be  in  such  periods  as  we  can 
measure,  will,  if  indefinitely  continued,  bring  these  motions 
to  a  close.  Even  should  there  be,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  sug- 
gests, a  rotation  of  the  ethereal  medium  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  planets,  this  arrest,  though  immensely  postponed, 
would  not  be  absolutely  prevented.  Such  an  eventuality, 
however,  must  in  any  case  be  so  inconceivably  remote  as 
to  have  no  other  than  a  speculative  interest  for  us.  It  is 
referred  to  here,  simply  as  illustrating  the  still-continued 
tendency  towards  complete  equilibrium,  through  the  still- 
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omtinued  diaeipation  of  aenaible  motion,  or  transforcuitioii  of 
it  into  insensible  motion. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  equilibration  going  on  is 
the  Solar  System,  with  which  we  are  more  nearly  concerned — 
the  equilibration  of  that  molecular  motion  known  as  heat. 
The  tacit  assumption  hitherto  current,  that  the  Sun  can  con- 
tinue to  give  off  an  undiminished  amount  of  light  and  heat 
through  all  future  time,  is  fast  being  abandoned,  InTolv-  | 
ing  as  it  does,  under  a  disguise,  the  conception  of  power  pro- 
duced out  of  nothing,  it  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  belief  that 
misleads  perpetual-motion  schemers.  The  spreading  recog- 
nition of  the  truth  that  force  is  persistent,  and  that  conse- 
quently whatever  force  is  manifested  under  one  shape  must 
previously  have  existed  under  another  shape,  is  carrying  with 
it  a  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  force  known  to  us  in 
solar  radiations,  is  the  changed  form  of  some  other  force  of 
which  the  Sun  is  the  seat ;  and  that  by  the  gradual  dissipa- 
tion of  these  radiations  into  space,  this  other  force  is  being 
slowly  exhausted.  The  aggregative  force  by  which  the  Sun's 
substance  is  drawn  to  his  centre  of  gravity,  is  the  only  one 
which  established  physical  laws  warrant  us  in  suspecting  to  be 
the  correlate  of  the  forces  thus  emanating  from  him :  the  only 
source  of  a  known  kind  that  can  bo  assigned  for  the  insensible 
motions  constituting  solar  light  and  heat,  is  the  sensible  motion 
which  disappears  during  the  progressing  concentration  of  the 
Sun's  substance.  We  before  saw  it  to  be  a  corollary  from  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  that  there  is  such  a  progressing  concentra- 
tion of  the  Sun's  substance.  And  here  remains  to  be  added  the 
further  corollary,  that  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  mem- 
bers of  the  Solar  System,  the  heat  generated  by  concentration, 
long  ago  in  great  part  radiated  into  space,  has  Icftonly  a  central 
residue  that  now  escapes  but  slowly;  so  in  the  case  of  that  im- 
mensely larger  mass  forming  the  Sun,  the  immensely  greater 
quantity  of  heat  generated  and  still  in  process  of  rapid  diffusion, 
must,  as  the  couceutration  approaches  it^  limit,  diminish  iu 
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•mount,  and  erentnallj  leare  only  an  inappreciable  intmial 
remnant.  With   or  without  the  accompaniment   of 

that  hypotheaifl  of  nebular  condensation,  whence,  as  we  see, 
it  naturally  follows,  the  doctrine  that  the  Son  is  gradoally 
losing  his  heat,  has  now  gained  considerable  currency ;  and 
oalculations  have  been  made,  both  respecting  the  amoont  of 
heat  and  light  already  radiated,  as  compared  with  the  amount 
that  remains,  and  respeotiiig  the  period  during  which  actiTe 
radiation  is  likely  to  continue.  Prof.  Helmholtz  estimates, 
that  since  the  time  when,  according  to  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
the  matter  composing  the  Solar  System  extended  to  the  orbit 
of  Neptune,  there  has  been  erolved  by  the  arrest  of -Bensible 
motion,  an  amount  of  heat  464  times  as  great  as  that  which 
the  Sun  still  has  to  give  out.  He  also  makes  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  this  remaining  rirth  is  being 
difiiieed :  showing  that  a  diminution  of  the  Sun's  diameter  to 
the  extent  of  tj, j  bt'  vould  produce  heat,  at  the  present  rate, 
for  more  than  2000  years  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  a  contrac- 
tion of  aa.ftoi.Tnnr  ^^  ^'^  diameter,  suffices  to  generate  the 
amount  of  light  and  heat  annually  emitted ;  and  that  thus,  at 
1  the  present  rate  of  expenditure,  the  Sun's  diameter  will  di- 
;  minish  by  something  like  ^  in  the  lapse  of  the  next  millioQ 
years.*  Of  course  these  conclusions  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  more  than  rude  approximations  to  the  truth.  Until  quite 
recently,  we  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  Sun's  chemical 
composition ;  and  even  now  have  obtained  bnt  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  it.  We  know  nothing  of  his  internal  structure ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  (probable,  I  belicTe,)  that  the 
assumptions  respecting  central  density,  made  in  the  foregoing 
estimates,  are  wrong.  But  no  uncertainty  in  the  data  on 
which  these  calculations  proceed,  and  no  consequent  error  in 
the  inferred  rate  at  which  the  Sun  is  expending  his  reserre 
of  force,  militates  against  the  general  proposition  that  this 

*  See  papor  "On  tbs  Intar-action  of  Natural  Force*,"  by  Prof.  Helmlialti, 
tranilated  bj  Prof.  Tyiidall,aiii]piililisli*dlli  th«i%>(MapAMiiIJ(iya(WM^  iqifiM- 
'  ment  to  Vol.  XI.  fourth  lariei. 
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reserre  of  force  u  being  expended ;  and  must  in  time  be  ex. 
hansted.  Though  the  residue  of  undifiused  motion  in  the  Snn, 
may  be  much  greater  than  is  above  concluded ;  though  the 
rate  of  radiation  cannot,  as  assumed,  continue  at  a  uniform 
rate,  but  must  eventually  go  on  with  slowly-decreasing 
rapidity ;  and"  though  the  period  at  which  the  Sun  will  cease 
to  afford  U6  adequate  light  and  heat,  is  very  possibly  far  ibore 
distant  than  above  implied  ;  yet  such  a  period  must  some 
time  he  reached,  and  tihiw  is  all  which  it  here  concerns  u6 
to  observe- 
Thus  while  the  Solar  System,  if  evolved  from  diffiised  mat- 
ter, has  illustrated  the  law  of  equilibration  in  the  establishmeiit 
of  a  complete  moving  equilihrinm ;  and  while,  as  at  present  con- 
etituted,  it  illostrateB  the  law  of  equilibration  in  the  balancing 
of  all  its  movementA ;  it  also  illustrates  this  law  in  the  pro- 
ceesee  which  astronomers  and  physicists  infer  are  still  going 
on.  That  motion  of  masses  produced  during  Evolution,  is 
being  slowly  re-diffiised  in  molecular  motion  of  the  ethereal 
medium ;  both  through  the  progressive  integration  of  each 
mass,  and  the  reaistanceto  ite  motion  through  space.  Infinitely 
remote  as  may  be  the  state  when  all  the  motions  of  masses  shall 
be  transformed  into  molecular  motion,  and  all  the  molecular 
motion  equilibrated ;  yet  such  a  state  of  complete  integration 
and  complete  equilibration,  is  that  towards  which  the  changes 
now  going  on  throughout  the  Solar  System  inevitably  tend. 

g  172.  A  spherical  figure  is  the  one  which  can  alone  equi-  I 
librate  the  forces  of  mutually- gravitating  atoms.  If  the  ag- 
gregatti  of  such  atoms  has  a  rotatory  motion,  the  form  of 
equilibrium  becomes  a  spheroid  of  greater  or  less  obhiteness, 
according  to  the  rate  of  rotation  ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  Earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  diverging  just  as  much 
from  sphericity  as  is  requisite  to  counterbalance  the  centrifugal 
force  consequent  on  its  velocity  round  its  axis.  That  is  to 
say,  during  the  evolution  of  the  Earth,  there  has  been  reached 
11  complete  equilibrium  of  those  forces  which  affect  its  genenJ 
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ontline.  The   only  other    procesB   of   equilibration 

which  the  Earth  as  a  whole  cac  exhibit,  is  the  loss  of  its  axial 
motioa;  and  that  any  such  loss  is  going  on,  we  bare  no 
direct  evidence.  It  has  been  contended,  however,  by  Prof. 
Hehnholtz,  that  inappreciable  as  may  be  its  effect  within 
known  periods  of  time,  the  friction  of  the  tidal  wave  must 
be  alowly  diminishing  the  Earth's  rotatory  motion,  and  must 
eventoally  destroy  it.  Now  though  it  seems  an  oversight 
to  say  that  the  Earth's  rotation  can  thus  be  destroyed,  since 
the  extreme  effect,  to  be  reached  only  in  infinite  time  by  such 
a  process,  would  be  an  extension  of  the  Earth's  day  to  the 
length  of  a  lunation ;  yet  it  seems  clear  that  this  friction 
of  the  tidal  wave  is  a  real  cause  of  decreasing  rotation.  Slow 
as  its  action  is,  we  must  recognize  it  as  exemplifying,  under 
another  form,  the  universal  progress  towards  equilibrium. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out,  in  detail,  how  those  movements 
which  the  Sun's  rays  generate  in  the  air  and  water  on  the 
Earth's  surface,  and  through  them  in  the  Earth's  solid  eul>> 
stance,*  one  and  all  teach  the  same  general  truth.  Evidently 
thewinds  and  wavcsand  streams,  as  well  as  the  denudations  and 
depositions  they  effect,  perpetually  illustrate  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  in  endless  modes,  that  gradual  dissipation  of  motions 
described  in  the  first  section ;  and  the  consequent  tendency 
towards  a  balanced  distribution  of  forces.  Each  of 'these 
sensible  motions,  produced  directly  or  indirectly  by  integra- 
tion of  those  insensible  motions  communicated  from  the  Sun, 
becomes,  as  we  have  -seen,  divided  and  subdivided  into 
motions  less  and  less  sensible ;  until  it  ia  finally  reduced  to 
insensible  motions,  and  radiated  from  the  Earth  in  the  shape 
of  thermal  undulations.  In  their  totality,  these  com- 

•  Until  recentlj  consulted  hu  "  Outlines  of  Attroaamj"  dd  another  qnt»- 
tion,  I  vat  not  awaie  that  so  far  bact  u  1833,  Sir  Jobn  Henchel  had  ennna- 
ti<A  t!]s  dD'-trine  that  "  the  sua'e  rap  ace  the  ultimate  aouice  of  almost  enrj 
moliaa  which  take:  place  on  the  eorface  of  the  euib."  He  eipnaalf  inclodca 
all  geologic,  meteorologio,  wd  vital  actioni ;  aa  alio  thou  irhioh  we  produoa  kj 
the  combuitioa  of  co^  The  late  Oeoi^  Btepheiuoa  t^pean  to  hiTa  beM 
wnmglj  credited  with  t1:i^  Instidet 
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plex  morementB  of  aerial,  liquid,  and  solid  matter  on  the 
Earth's  crust,  constitute  a  dependent  moving  equilibrium.  As 
we  before  saw,  there  is  traceable  throughout  them  an  in- 
volved combination  of  rhythms.  The  unceasing  circula- 
tion of  water  from  the  ocean  to  the  land,  and  from  the  land 
back  to  the  ocean,  is  a  type  of  these  various  compensating 
actions  ;  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  irregularities  produced 
by  their  mutual  interferences,  maintain  an  average.  And  in 
this,  as  in  other  equiUhrations  of  the  third  order,  we  see  that 
the  power  from  moment  to  moment  in  course  of  disaipaticm, 
is  from  moment  to  moment  renewed  from  without :  the  rises 
and  falls  in  the  supply,  being  balanced  by  rises  and  falls  in  the 
expenditure ;  as  witness  the  correspondence  between  the  mag- 
netic variations  and  the  cycle  of  the  solar  spots.  But 
the  fact  it  chiefly  concerns  us  to  observe,  is,  that  this  process 
must  go  on  bringing  things  ever  nearer  to  complete  rest. 
These  mechanical  movements,  meteorologio  and  geologic, 
which  are  continually  being  equilibrated,  both  temporarily 
by  counter-movements  and  permanently  by  the  dissipation  of 
such  movements  and  counter- movements,  will  slowly  diminish 
as  the  quantity  of  force  received  from  the  Sun  diminishes. 
As  the  insensible  motions  propagat«d  to  us  from  the  centre 
of  our  system  become  feebler,  the  sensible  motions  here  pro- 
duced by  them  must  decrease  ;  and  at  that  remote  period 
whea  the  solar  heat  has  ceased  to  be  appreciable,  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  appreciable  re-distributions  of  matter  on  the 
surface  of  our  planet. 

Thus  from  the  highest  point  of  view,  all  terrestrial  changes 
are  incidents  in  the  course  of  cosmicul  equilibration.  It  was 
before  pointed  out,  (§  69)  that  of  the  incessant  alterations 
which  the  Earth's  crust  and  atmosphere  undergo,  those  which. 
are  not  due  to  the  still- progressing  motion  of  the  Earth's  sub- 
stance towards  its  centre  of  gravity,  are  due  to  the  still-pro- 
gressing motion  of  the  Sun's  substance  towards  its  centre  of 
gravity.  Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  continuance  of 
integratioa  in  the  Earth  and  in  the  Sun,  is  a  continuance  o£ 
82 
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that  transformatioii  of  sensiblG  motion  into  inaenaible  ii 
which  we  have  seen  ends  in  equilibration  ;  and  that  the  ar- 
rival in  each  case  at  the  extreme  of  integration,  i»  the  arrival 
at  a  state  in  which  no  more  seoBible  motion  remains  to  be 
transformed  into  insensible  motion — a  state  in  which  the 
forces  prodncing  integration  and  the  forces  opposing  integni' 
tioD,  have  become  equal. 

§  173.  Eveiy  living  bod^  exhibits,  in  a  fonr-fold  form, 
the  process  we  are  tracing  out — exhibits  It  from  moment  to 
moment  in  the  balancin^_o£  machanicaUbrcea ;  from  boor  to 
hour  in  the  balancing  of  functions ;  from  year  to  year  in  the 
changes  of  state  that  compensate  changes  of  condition  ;  and 
finally  in  the  complete  arrest  of  vital  movements  at  death. 
Let  us  consider  the  facts  under  these  heads. 

The  sensible  motion  constituting  each  visible  action  of  an 
organism,  is  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  some  adverse  force 
within  or  without  the  organism.  "When  the  arm  is  raised,  ths 
motion  given  to  it  is  antagonized  partly  by  gravity  and  partly 
by  the  internal  resistances  consequent  on  structure ;  and  its 
motion,  thus  suffering  continual  deduction,  ends  when  the  arm  I 
hasreachedapoeitionatwhichtheforcesareequilibrated.  The  I 
limits  of  oacb  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart)  severally  show 
ns  a  momentary  equilibrium  between  muscular  strains  that  pro- 
duce opposite  movements ;  and  each  gush  of  blood  requires 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  another,  because  the  rapid 
dissipation  of  its  momentum  would  otherwise  soon  bring 
the  mass  of  circulating  fluid  to  a  stand.  As  much  in  the 
actions  and  re-actions  going  on  among  the  internal  organs, 
as  in  the  mechanical  balancing  of  the  whole  body,  there  is  at 
every  instant  a  progressive  eqiulibration  of  the  motions  at 
every  instant  produced.  Viewed  in  their  aggregate, 

and  as  forming  a  series,  the  organic  functiona  constitote 
a  dependent  moving  equilibrium — a  moving  equilibriam, 
of  which  the  motive  power  is  ever  being  dis^^tedTStoag^ 
the  special   equilibrations   just    exemiJified,  and    is   ever 
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being  renewed  l»y  the  taking  in  of  additional  motive  power. 
Food  ia  a  store  of  force  which  continually  adds  to  the  momen- 
tum of  the  Tital  actions,  as  much  ae  is  oontinuallj  deducted 
from  them  by  the  forces  overcome.  All  the  functional  move- 
ments thoB  maintained,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  rhythmical  (§  85) ,' 
by  their  union  compound  rhythms  of  various  lengths  and 
complexitieB  are  produced  ;  and  in  these  simple  and  com- 
pound rhythms,  the  process  of  equilibration,  besides  being 
exemplified  at  each  extreme  of  every  rhythm,  is  seen  in  the 
habitnal  preservation  of  a  constant  mean,  and  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  that  mean  when  accidGStal  causes  have  produced 
divergence  from  it.  When,  for  instance,  there  is  a  great  ex- 
penditure of  motion  through  muscular  activity,  there  arises  a 
re-active  demand  on  those  stores  of  latent  motion  which  are  laid 
up  in  the  form  of  consumable  matter  throughout  the  tissues  i 
increased  respiration  and  increased  rapidity  of  circulation^ 
are  instrumental  to  an  extra  genesis  of  force,  that  counter- 
balances the  extra  dissipation  of  force.  This  unusual  trans- 
formation of  molecular  motion  into  sensible  motion, is  presently 
followed  by  an  unusual  absorption  of  food — the  source  of  mole- 
cular motion  ;  and  in  proportion  as  there  has  been  a  prolonged 
draft  upon  the  spare  capital  of  the  system,  is  there  a  tendency 
to  a  prolonged  rest,  during  which  that  spare  capital  is  roplaced. 
If  the  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  functions  has 
been  so  great  as  to  derange  them,  as  when  violent  exertion 
produces  loss  of  appetite  and  loss  of  sleep,  an  oquilibration  is 
still  eventually  effected.  Providing  the  disturbance  is  not 
such  as  to  overturn  the  balance  of  the  functions,  and  destroy 
life  (in  which  case  a  complete  equilibration  is  suddenly  effected) , 
the  ordinary  balance  is  by  and  by  re-established :  the  return-  , 
ID  g  appetite  is  keen  in  proportion  aa  the  waste  has  been  large ;  , 
while  sleep,  sound  and  prolonged,  makes  up  for  previous  wakev^ 
fulness.  Not  even  in  those  extreme  cases  where  some  excess 
has  wrought  a  derangement  that  is  never  wholly  reciified,  is 
there  an  exception  to  the  general  law  ;  for  in  such  cases  the 
oydfl  of  the  functions  is,  after  a  time,  equilibrated  about  a  new 
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mean  state,  which  thenceforth  becomes  the  nonnal  state  of 
the  individual.  Thus,  among  the  involved  rhythmical  changa 
constituting  organic  life,  any  disturbing  force  that  works  an 
excess  of  change  in  some  direction,  is  gradually  diminished 
and  finally  neutralized  by  antagonistic  forces ;  which  there- 
upon work  a  compensating  change  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  BO,  after  more  or  less  of  oscillation,  restore  the  medium 
condition.  And  this  process  it  is,  which  constitutes  what 
physicians  call  the  m  medicatrix  naturx.  The  third 

form  of  equilibration  displayed  by  organic  bodies,  is  a  neces- 
sary sequence  of  that  just  iUuatrated.  When  through  a 
change  of  habit  or  circumstance,  an  organism  is  pennaneDtlj 
subject  to  some  new  influence,  or  different  amount  of  an  old 
influence,  there  arises,  after  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the 
organic  rhjirhms,  a  balancing  of  them  around  the  naw-ayeraffl 
condition  produced  by  this  additional  influence.  As  temporaiT 
divergences  of  the  organic  rhythms  are  counteracted  by  tem- 
porary divergences  of  a  reverse  kind  ;  so  there  is  an  equili- 
bration of  their  permanent  divergences  by  the  genesis  of  oppos- 
ing divergences  that  are  equally  permanent.  If  the  quantity 
of  motion  to  be  habitually  generated  by  a  muscle,  becomes 
greater  than  before,  its  nutrition  becomes  greater  than  before 
If  the  expenditure  of  the  muscle  bears  te  its  nutrition,  a 
greater  ratio  than  expenditure  bears  to  nutritiou  in  other  parts 
of  the  system ;  the  excess  of  nutrition  becomes  such  that  the 
muscle  grows.  And  the  cessation  of  its  growth  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  balance  between  the  daily  waste  and  the  daily 
repair — the  daily  expenditure  of  force,  and  the  amount  of 
latent  force  daily  added.  The  like  must  manifestly  be  the 
case  with  all  organic  modiflcations  consequent  on  change  of 
climate  or  food.  This  is  a  conclusion  which  we  may  safely 
draw  without  knowing  the  special  re-arrangemente  that  ef- 
fect the  equilibration.  If  we  see  that  a  different  mode  nf 
life  is  followed,  after  a  period  of  functional  derangement, 
by  some  altered  condition  of  the  system — if  we  ece-  that  this 
•Iterod  cimdition.  becoming  by  and  by  established,  continues 
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without  further  change  ;  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  Bay, 
that  the  new  forces  brought  to  bear  on  the  aystem,  have 
been  compensated  by  the  opposing  forces  they  have  evoked. 
And  this  ia  the  interpretation.of  the  process  which  we  call 
adapiatim.  Finally,    each   organism    illustrates   the 

law  in  the  ensemble  of  its  life.  At  the  outset  it  daily  absorbs 
under  the  form  of  food,  an  amount  of  force  greater  than  it 
daily  expends ;  and  the  Burplos  is  daily  equilibrated  by 
growth.  As  maturity  is  approached,  this  surplus  diminishes  ; 
and  in  the  perfect  organism,  the  day's  absorption  of  potential 
motion  balances  the  day's  expenditure  of  actual  motion.  That 
is  to  say,  during  adult  hfe,  there  is  continuously  exhibited  an 
equilibration  of  the  third  order.  Eventually,  the  daily  loss, 
beginning  to  out- balance  the  daily  gain,  there  results  a  dimin- 
ishing amount  of  functional  action ;  the  organic  rhythms 
extend  less  and  less  widely  on  euch  side  of  the  medium 
state ;  and  there  finally  results  that  complete  equilibratioa 
which  we  call  death. 

The  ultimate  stnictural  state  accompanying  that  ultimate 
functional  stat«  towards  which  an  organism  tends,  both  indivi- 
dually and  as  a  species,  may  be  deduced  from  one  of  the  pro- 
positions set  down  in  the  opening  section  of  this  chapter. 
We  saw  that  the  limit  of  heterogeneity  is  arrived  at  ■when- 
ever the  equilibration  of  any  aggregate  becomes  complete — 
that  the  re -distribution  of  matter  can  continue  so  long  only  as 
there  continues  any  motion  unbalanced.  "Whence  we  found  it 
to  follow  that  the  final  structural  arrangements,  must  be  such 
as  will  meet  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  aggregate,  by  equiva- 
lent antagonist  forces.  What  is  the  implication  in  the  case 
of  organic  aggregates ;  the  equilibrium  of  which  is  a  moving 
one  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  maintenance  of  such  a  moving 
equilibrium,  requires  the  habitual  genesis  of  internal  forces 
corresponding  in  number,  directions,  and  amomits  to  the  ex-  , 
temal  incident  forces — as  many  inner  functions,  single  or 
combined,  as  there  are  single  or  combined  outer  actions  to  be 
mot     But  functions  are  the  correlatives  of  organs ;  amount* 
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of  ftmctionB  are,  other  thinga  equal,  the  correlatiTes  of  mse* 
of  organs ;  and  combinatioaa  of  functions  the  correlatiTes  of 
connections  of  organs.  Hence  the  structural  complexity 
accompanying  functional  equilibration,  is  definable  as  one  in 
vhich  there  are  as  many  specialized  parts  as  are  capable, 
separately  and  jointly,  of  counteracting  the  separate  and 
joint  forces  amid  which  the  organism  exists  And  this  is  the 
limit  of  organic  heterogeneity ;  to  which  man  has  approached 
more  nearly  than  any  other  creature. 

Q-roupa  of  organiflmfl  display  this  unirersal  tendency  to- 
mirds  a  balance  very  obviously.  In  §86j  every  species  of 
plant  and  animal  was  shown  to  be  perpetually  undergoing  a 
rhythmical  variation  in  number — now  firom  abundance  of 
food  and  absence  of  enemies  rising  above  its  averse  ;  and 
then  by  a  consequent  scarcity  of  food  and  abundance  of  ene- 
mies being  depressed  below  its  average.  And  here  we  have 
to  observe  that  there  is  thus  maintained  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  sum  of  those  forces  which  result  in  the  increase  of 
each  race,  and  the  sum  of  those  forces  which  result  in  itade- 
-  crease.  Either  limit  of  variation  is  a  point  at  which  the  one 
set  of  forces,  before  In  excess  of  the  other,  is  counterbalanced 
by  it.  And  amid  these  oscillations  produced  by  their  con- 
flict, lies  that  average  number  of  the-  species  at  which  its 
expansive  tendency  is  in  equilibrium  with  surrounding 
repressive  tendencies.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  this 
balancing  of  the  preservative  and  destruotive  forces  which 
we  see  going  on  in  every  race,  must  necessarily  go  on.  Since 
increase  of  number  cannot  but  continue  until  increase  <^ 
mortality  stops  it ;  and  decrease  of  number  cannot  but  con- 
tinue until  it  is  either  arrested  by  fertility  or  extinguisheB  the 
race  entirely. 

g  174.  The  equilibrations  of  those  nervous  actions  which 
constitute  what  we  know  as  mental  life,  may  be  classified  in 
Ukfl   manner  with  those  which  ooostitate    what    ve  dis- 
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tinguuh  as  bodily  life.     We  may  deal  with  tlLem  in  the 
Bame  order. 

Each  pulse  of  nervoua  force  from  momeot  to  moment  genw- 
ated,  (and  it  was  shown  in  §86  that  nervous  currents  are  not  \ 
continuous  but  rhythmical)  is  met  by  counteracting  forces ;  in  \ 
overcoming  which  it  is  dispersed  and  equilibrated.  When 
tracing  out  the  correlation  and  equivalence  of  forces,  we  saw 
that  each  sensation  and  emotion,  or  rather  such  part  of  it  ua 
remains  after  the  excitation  of  associated  ideas  and  feelings, 
is  ejqiended  in  working  bodily  changes — contractions  of  the  ' 
involuntary  muscles,  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  both ;  as  also 
in  a  certain  stimulation  of  secreting  organs.  That  the  mov^ 
mento  thus  initiated  are  ever  being  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
opposing  forces  they  evoke,  was  pointed  out  above;  and  here  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  like  holds  with  the  nervous  changes 
thua  initiated.  Various  focts  prove  that  the  arousing  of  a 
thought  or  feeling,  always  involves  the  overcoming  of  a  cer- 
tain resistance :  instance  the  fact  that  where  the  association 
of  mental  states  has  not  been  frequent,  a  sensible  efibrt  is 
needed  to  call  up  the  one  after  the  other ;  instance  the  fact 
that  during  nervous  prostration  there  is  a  oomparatiTe  in- 
ability to  think — the  ideas  will  not  follow  one  another  with  the 
habitual  rapidity ;  instance  the  converse  &ct  that  at  times  of 
unusual  energy,  natural  or  artificial,  the  friction  of  thought 
becomes  relatively  small,  and  more  numerous,  more  remote, 
or  more  difficult  connections  of  ideas  are  formed.  That  ia  lo 
say,  the  Wave  of  nervous  energy  each  instant  generated,  pro- 
pagates  itself  throughout  body  and  brain,  along  those  chan- 
nels which  the  conditions  at  the  instant  render  lines  of  least 
resistance ;  and  spreading  widely  in  proportion  to  ito  amount, 
ends  only  when  it  is  equilibrated  by  the  resistances  it  every- 
where meets.  If  we  contemplate  mental  actions  as 
extending  over  hours  and  days,  we  discover  equilibrations 
analogous  to  those  hourly  and  daily  esteblidlied  among  the 
bodily  functions.    In  the  one  case  as  in  Uie  otlier,  there  are 
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iliytbms  which  exhibit  a  balancing  of  opposing  forces  at  each 
extreme,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  general  balance. 
This  ia  seen  in  the  daily  alternation  of  mental  activity  and 
mental  rest — the  forces  expended  during  the  one  being  compen- 
sated by  the  forces  acquired  during  the  other.  It  ia  also  seen  in 
the  recurring  rise  and  fall  of  each  desire:  each  desire  reachinga 
certain  intensity,  is  equilibrated  either  by  expenditure  of  the 
force  it  embodies,  in  the  desired  actions,  or,  less  completely,  in 
the  imagination  of  such  actions  :  the  process  ending  in  that  sa- 
'tiety,  or  that  comparativequiescence,  forming  the  opposite  limit 
of  the  rhythm.  And  it  is  further  manifest  under  a  two-fold 
form,  on  occasions  of  intense  joy  or  grief:  each  paroxyatn  of 
passion,  expressing  itself  in  vehement  bodily  actions,  presently 
reaches  an  extreme  whence  the  counteracting  forces  produce 
a  return  to  a  condition  of  moderate  excitement ;  and  the  suc- 
cessive paroxysms  iinally  diminishing  in  intensity,  end  in  a 
mental  equilibrium  cither  like  that  before  existing,  or  par- 
tially differing  from  it  in  its  medium  state.  But 
the  species  of  mental  equilibration  to  be  more  especially  noted, 
is  that  shown  in  the  establishment  of  a  correspondence  be- 
tween relations  among  our  states  of  consciousness  and  relations 
in  the  external  world.  Each  outer  connection  of  phenomena 
which  we  are  capable  of  perceiving,  generates,  through  ao- 
oumulated  experiences,  an  inner  connection  of  mental  states ; 
and  the  result  towards  which  this  process  tends,  is  the  former 
tion  of  a  mental  connection  having  a  relative  strength  that 
answers  to  the  relative  constancy  of  the  physical  connection 
represented.  In  conformity  with  the  general  law  that 
motion  pursues  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  that,  other 
things  equal,  a  line  once  taken  by  motion  is  made  a  line  tiiat 
will  be  more  readily  pursued  by  future  motion ;  we  have  seen 
that  the  ease  with  which  nervous  impressions  follow  one  an- 
other, ia,  other  things  equal,  great  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  they  have  been  repeated  together  in  experience. 
Hence,  corresponding  to  such  on  invariable  relation  as  that  be- 
tween the  resistance  of  an  object  and  some  extension  poBseased 
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by  it,  there  arises  an  indissoluble  coxmection  ia  consciousDess  > 
and  this  connection,  being  as  absolute  internally  astbe  answer- 
ing one  ia  externally,  undergoes  no  further  change — the  inner 
relation  is  in  perfect  equilibrium  with  the  outer  relation. 
Conversely,  it  hence  happens  that  to  such  uncertain  relations 
of  phenomena  aa  that  between  clouds  and  rain,  there  arise 
lelatione  of  ideas  of  a  like  uncertainty ;  and  if,  under  given 
aspecte  of  the  sky,  the  tendencies  to  infer  fair  or  foul  wea- 
ther, correspond  to  the  frequencies  with  which  fair  or  foul 
weather  follow  such  aspects,  the  accumulation  of  experiences 
has  balanced  the  mental  sequences  and  the  physical  sequences. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  between  these  extremes  there 
are  coimtless  orders  of  external  connections  having  different 
degrees  of  constancy,  and  that  during  the  evolution  of  in- 
telligence there  arise  answering  internal  associations  having 
different  degrees  of  cohesion ;  it  will  be  seen  that  there  ia  a 
progresa  towards  equilibrium  between  the  relations  of  thought 
and  the  relations  of  things.  This  equilibration  can  end 
only  when  each  relation  of  things  has  generated  in  us  a  rela- 
tion of  thought,  such  that  on  the  occurrence  of  the  conditiona, 
the  relation  in  thought  anses  as  certainly  as  the  relation  in 
things.  Supposing  this  state  to  be  reached  {which  however  it 
can  be  only  in  infinite  time)  experience  will  cease  to  produce 
any  further  mental  evolution — there  will  have  been  reached  a 
perfect  correspondence  between  ideas  and  facts ;  and  the  in- 
tellectual adaptation  of  nmn  to  his  circumstances  will  be 
complete.  The  like  general  truths  are  exhibited  in 

the  process  of  moral  adaptation ;  which  is  a  continual  approach 
to  equilibrium  between  Uie  emotions  and  the  kinds  of  con- 
duct necessitated  by  surrounding  conditions.  The  connections 
of  feelings  and  actions,  are  determined  in  the  same  way 
as  the  connections  of  ideas  :  just  as  repeating  the  association 
of  two  ideas,  facilitates  the  excitement  of  the  one  by  the 
other ;  so  does  each  discharge  of  feeling  into  action,  lender 
the  subsequent  discharge  of  such  feeling  .into  such  action 
more  easy.     Hence  it  happens  that  if  an  individual  is  placed 
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permaaetitly  in  oonditioQi  which  demand  mora  action  of  ft 
Bpecial  kind  than  has  befora  been  requiBite,  or  than  is  uatoral 
to  htm — if  the  pressure  of  the  painful  feelings  which  theso 
eonditionB  entail  when  disregarded,  impels  him  to  perfona 
this  action  to  a  greater  extent — if  by  every  more  frequent  or 
more  lengthened  performance  of  it  under  such  pressure,  the 
resistance  is  somewhat  diminished ;  then,  clearly,  then 
is  an  advance  towards  a  balance  between  the  demand  for 
this  kind  of  action  and  the  supply  of  it.  Either  in  bim- 
self,  or  in  his  descendants  continuing  to  live  under  theae 
conditions,  enforced  repetition  must  oveDtually  brii^  about 
a  state  in  which  this  mode  of  directing  the  energies  will  be 
no  more  repugnant  than  the  varioas  other  modes  previously 
natural  to  the  race.  Hence  the  limit  towards  which  emotional 
modification  perpetually  tends,  and  to  which  it  moet  approach 
indefinitely  near  (though  it  can  absolutely  reach  it  only  in 
infinite  time)  is  a  combination  of  desires  that  correspond  to 
all  the  different  orders  of  activity  which  the  circumstancee  of 
life  call  for — desires  severally  proportionate  in  strength  to 
the  needs  for  these  orders  of  activity ;  and  severally  satisfied 
by  these  orders  of  activity.  In  what  we  distinguish  as 
acquired  habits,  and  in  the  moral  differences  of  races  and 
nations  produced  by  habits  that  are  maintained  through  suc- 
oeasive  generations,  we  have  countless  illustrations  of  this 
progressive  adaptation ;  which  can  cease  only  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  complete  equilibrium  between  constitution  and 
conditions. 

Possibly  some  will  fail  to  see  how  the  equilibrations  de- 
sceibed  in  this  section,  can  be  classed  with  those  preceding 
them ;  and  will  be  indinod  to  say  tliat  what  are  heve  aet 
down  as  &ctB,  are  but  analogies.  Xeverthelees  such  equi- 
librations  are  as  truly  physical  as  the  rest  To  show  this 
fully,  would  require  a  more  detailed  analysis  than  oui  nowbe 
entered  on.  For  the  present  it  must  suffice  to  point  on^  as 
befiire  (§  71),  that  what  we  know  subjectiTely  as  atata  of 
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eoDscioTisaess,  are,  objectively,  modea  of  force ;  that  bo  otQch 
teeHngisthe  correlate  of  aomuct  motion;  that  the  performaiioe 
of  any  bodily  action  ia  the  tranaformatioa  of  a  certain  amoont 
of  feeling  into  its  equivalent  amount  of  motion ;  that  this 
bodily  action,  ia  met  by  forces  which  it  is  expended  in  over- 
coming ;  and  that  the  necessity  for  the  frequent  repetition  of 
this  action,  implies  the  frequent  recurrence  of  forces  to  be  so 
overcome.  Hence  the  existenco  in  any  individual  of  an 
emotional  stimulua  that  ia  in  equilibrium  with  certain  ex- 
ternal requirements,  is  literally  the  habitual  production  of  a 
certain  specialized  portion  of  nervoua  energy,  equivalent  in 
unotmt  to  a  certain  order  of  external  resiatoncea  that  are 
habitually  met  And  thus  the  ultimate  atate,  forming  the 
limit  towards  which  Evolution  carries  us,  is  one  in  which  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  mental  energy  daily  generated  and 
transformed  into  motions,  are  equivalent  to,  or  in  equilibrium 
with,  the  various  orders  and  degrees  of  surrounding  foroea 
which  antagonize  such  motions. 

g  175.  Each  society  taken  as  a  whole,  displays  the  prooBW 
of  equilibration  in  the  continuous  adjustment  of  its  population- 
to  its^ineans  of  subsistence.  A  tribe  of  men  living  on  wild 
animala  and  fruits,  is  manifestly,  like  every  tribe  of  inferior 
creatures,  always  oscillating  about  that  average  number  which 
the  locality  can  support.  Though  by  artificial  producti(Ui,  and 
by  successive  improvements  in  artificial  production,  a  superior 
race  continually  alters  the  limit  which  external  conditions 
put  to  population ;  yet  there  is  ever  a  checking  of  population 
at  the  temporary  limit  reached.  It  is  true  that  where  the 
limit  is  being  so  rapidly  changed  as  among  oureelvee,  then  ; 
is  no  actual  atoppage  :  there  ia  only  a  rhythmical  variation  I 
in  the  rate  of  increase.  But  in  noting  the  causes  of  this  * 
rhythmical  variation — in  watehing  how,  during  pei^ods  of 
abundance,  the  proportion  of  marriages  increases,  and  how 
it  decreases  daring  periods  of  scarcity;  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
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expansiTe  force  produces  unusual  advanee  whenerer  the  n^ 

pressire  force  diminiehee,  and  vice  versa;  and  thus  there  la  a» 

near  a  balancing  of  tKe  two  aa  the  changing  conditions  permit. 

The  internal  actions  constituting  social  functions,  exemplify 

I  the  general  principlo  no  less  clearly.  Supply  and  demand 
are  continually  being  adjusted  throughout  all  industrial  pTO- 
cesses ;  and  this  equilibration  is  interpretable  in  the  same  way 
as  preceding  ones.  The  production  and  distribution  of  a 
commodity,  is  the  expression  of  a  certain  aggregate  of  forces 
causing  special  kinds  and  amounts  of  motion.  The  price  of 
this  commodity,  is  the  measure  of  a  certain  other  aggregate 
of  forces  expended  by  the  labourer  who  purchases  it,  in  other 
kinds  and  amounts  of  motion.  And  the  variations  of  price 
represent  a  rhythmical  balancing  of  these  forces.  Every  rise 
or  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  or  change  in  the  value  of  a 
particular  security,  implies  a  conflict  of  forces  in  which  some, 
becoming  temporarily  predominant,  cause  a  movement  that 
is  presently  arrested  or  equilibrated  by  the  increase  of  oppos- 
ing forces ;  and  amid  these  daily  and  hourly  oscillations,  lies  a 
more  slowly- varying  medium,  into  which  the  value  ever  tends 
to  settle  ;  and  would  settle  but  for  the  constant  addition  of  nev 
.  influences.  Aa  in  the  individual  organism  so  in  the 

i  social  organism,  functional  equilibrations  generate  structural 
1  equilibrations.  When  on  the  workers  in  any  trade  there 
'comes  an  increased  demand,  and  when  in  return  for  the  in- 
creased supply,  there  is  given  to  them  an  amount  of  other  com- 
modities larger  than  was  before  habitual — when,  consequently, 
the  resistances  overcome  by  them  in  sustaining  life  are  less 
than  the  resistances  overcome  by  other  workers;  there 
results  a  flow  of  other  workers  into  this  trade.  This  \ 
flow  continues  until  the  extra  demand  is  met,  and  the  J 
wages  so  far  fall  again,  that  the  total  resistance  over 
come  in  obtaining  a  given  amount  of  produce,  is  as  great  in 
this  newly-adopted  occupation  as  in  the  occupations  whence 
it  drew  recruits,  'ilie  occurrence  of  motion  along  lines  of 
least  resistance,  was  before  shown  to  necessitate  the  growth 
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of  population  in  those  places  where  the  labour  required  for 
Belf-mainteDance  is  the  smallest ;  and  here  we  further  see 
that  those  engaged  in  any  such  advantageous  locality,  oi 
advantageous  business,  must  multiply  till  there  arises  an 
approximate  balance  between  this  locality  or  business  and 
others  accessible  to  the  same  citizens.  In  determining 
the  career  of  every  youth,  we  see  an  estimation  by  parents  of 
the  respective  advantages  offered  by  all  that  are  available, 
and  a  choice  of  the  one  which  promises  best ;  and  through 
the  consequent  influx  into  trades  that  are  at  the  time  most 
profitable,  and  the  withholding  of  recruits  from  over-stocked 
tradea,  there  is  insured  a  general  equipoise  between  the  r- 
power  of  each  social  organ  and  the  function  it  has  to  perform.  ~ 

The  various  industrial  actions  and  re-actiona  thus  con- 
tinually alternating,  constitute  a  dependent  moving  equili-w 
brium  like  that  which  is  maintained  among  the  functions 
of  an  individual  organism.  And  this  dependent  moving 
equilibrium  parallels  those  already  contemplated,  in  its  tend- 
ency to  become  more  complete.  During  early  stages  of 
social  evolution,  while  yet  the  resources  of  the  locality  inha- 
bited are  unexplored,  and  the  arts  of  production  undeveloped, 
there  is  never  anything  more  than  a  temporary  and  partial 
balancing  of  such  actions,  under  the  form  of  acceleration  or 
retardation  of  growth.  But  when  a  society  approaches  the 
matarity  of  t^at  type  on  which  it  is  organized,  the  vari- 
ous industrial  activities  settle  down  into  a  comparatively 
constant  state.  Moreover,  it  is  observable  that  advance  in 
organization,  as  well  as  advance  in  growth,  is  conducive  to  a 
better  equilibrium  of  industrial  functions.  While  the  diffu- 
sion of  mercantile  information  is  slow,  and  the  means  of 
transport  deficient,  the  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand  is 
extremely  imperfect:  great  over-production  of  each  com- 
modity followed  by  great  under-production,  constitute  a 
rhythm  having  extremes  that  depart  very  widely  from  the 
inean  state  in  which  demand  and  supply  are  equilibrated. 
Bat  when  good  roads  ore  made,  and  there  is  a  rapid  difiusion  oi 
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printed  or  written  intelligence,  and  atill  more  when  railwajn 
and  telegraphs  come  into  exiatemce  —  when  the  periodical 
jftira  of  early  dajrs  lapse  into  weekly  markete,  and  these  into 
daily  markete ;  'there  is  gradually  produced  a  better  balanoo 
of  production  and  consumption.  Extra  demaad  ia  mocb 
more  quickly  followed  hy  augmented  supply ;  and  the  rapid 
oBcillatioiiB  of  price  within  narrow  limits  on  either  side  of  a 
comparatively  noifoim  mean,  indicate   a  near  approach  to 

I   equilibrium.  ETidantly  this  industrial  progress  has 

for  its  limit,  that  which  Mr.  Mill  has  called  "  the  sta- 
tionary stete,"  "When  population  shall  have  betome  dense 
I  over  an  habitable  parts  of  the  globe ;  when  the  resources  of 
every  region  have  been  fully  explored ;  and  when  tiie  product- 
ive arte  admit  of  no  further  improvements ;  there  must  result 
an  almost  complete  balance,  both  between  tlie  fertility  and 
mortality  of  each  society,  and  between  ite  producing  and 
oonsuming  activities.  Each  society  will  exhibit  only  mincv 
deviations  from  ite  average  number,  and  the  rhythm  of  ite 
industrial  functions  will  go  ou  from  day  to  day  and  year 
to  year  with  comparatiTely  insignificant  perturbations.  This 
limit,  however,  though  we  are  inevitebly  advancing  towards 
it,  is  indefinitely  remote ;  and  can  never  indeed  he  absolutely 
reached.  The  peopling  of  the  Earth  up  to  the  point  sup- 
posed, cannot  take  place  by  simple  spreading.  In '  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  the  process  will  be  carried  on  rhythmically, 
by  waves  of  emigration  from  new  and  higher  c^tres  of 
oirilization  succeasivdy  arising ;  and  by  the  supplanting  of 
I  inferior  races  by  the  superior  races  they  beget ;  and  the 
process  so  carried  on  must  be  extremely  slow.  Kor  does 
it  seem  to  me  that  such  an  equilibration  will,  as  Mr.  Mill 
suggests,  leave  scope  for  further  mental  culture  and  moral 
progress;  but  rather  that  the  approximation  to  it  must  . 
be  simultaneous  widi  the  approximation  to  complete  eqni. 
librium  between  man's  nature  and  the  conditions  of  his 


One  other  kind  of  aooial  equilibratitm  has  still  to  be  ( 
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ndered : — that  vHch  results  in  the  eatablishment  of  goTom>  ' 
mental  institutionB,  and  which  becomes  complete  as  these 
institatioDS  &11  into  harmony  with  the  desires  of  the  people. 
There  is  a  demand  and  supply  in  political  a&ire  as  in  indns- 
trial  affiiirs ;  and  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  antag- 
onist forces  produce  a  rhythm  which,  at  firat  extreme  in  its 
oscillations,  slowly  settles  down  into  a  moving  equilibrimn  of 
comparatire  regularity.  Those  aggressive  impulses  inherited 
from  Uie  pre-social  state — those  tendencies  to  seek  self-satiS' 
fection  regardless  of  injnry  to  other  beings,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  a  predatory  life,  constitnte  an  anti-aocial  force,  tending 
ever  to  cause  conflict  and  eventual  separation  of  citizens. 
Contrariwise,  those  desires  whose  ends  can  be  achieved 
only  by  union,  as  well  as  those  sentiments  which  find  satisfac- 
tion through  intercourse  with  fellow-men,  and  those  result- 
ing  in  what  we  call  loyalty,  are  forces  tending  to  keep  the 
onita  of  a  society  together.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  in 
each  citizen,  more  or  less  of  resiatanoe  against  all  restraints 
imposed  on  his  actions  by  other  citizens :  a  resistance  which, 
tending  continually  to  widen  each  individual's  sphere  of 
action,  and  reciprocally  to  limit  the  spheres  of  action 
of  other  individuals,  constitutes  a  repulsive  force  mutually 
exercised  by  the  members  of  a  social  aggregate.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  sympathy  of  man  for  man,  and 
the  more  special  sympathy  of  each  variety  of  man  for  others 
of  the  same  variety,  together  with  sundry  allied  feelings 
which  the  social  state  'gratifies,  act  as  an  attractive  force, 
tending  ever  to  keep  united  those  who  have  a  common  ances- 
try. And  since  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  in  satisfying 
the  totality  of  their  desires  when  living  separately,  are  greater 
than  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  in  satisfying  the  totelity 
of  their  desires  when  living  together,  there  is  a  residuary 
force  that  prevente  their  separation.  Like  all  other  opposing 
forces,  those  exerted  by  citizens  on  each  other,  are  ever 
producing  alternating  movements,  which,  at  first  extreme, 
undergo  a  gradual  diminution  on  the  way  to  ultimate  Squill- 
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brium.  In  small,  undeveloped  societies,  marked  rhythnu 
result  from  these  conflicting  tendencies.  A  tribe  whose 
members  have  held  together  for  a  generation  or  two,  reaches 
a  size  at  which  it  will  not  hold  together ;  and  on  the  occnr- 
renceof  some  event- causing  unusual  antag<Hiism  amoQg  its 
members,  divides.  Each  primitive  nation,  depending  largely 
for  ite  continued  union  on  the  character  of  its  chief,  exhibits 
wide  osciUations  between  an  extreme  in  which  the  subjects 
are  under  rigid  restraint,  and  an  extreme  in  which  the 
restraint  is  not  enough  to  prevent  disorder.  In  more 
advanced  nations  of  like  type,  we  always  find  violent  bc> 
tiona  and  reactions  of  the  same  essential  nature — "  despotism 
tempered  by  assasBination,"  characterizing  a  political  state 
in  which  unbearable  repression  from  time  to  time  bnngs 
about  a  bursting  of  all  bonds.  In  this  familiar  fact,  that  a 
period  of  tyranny  ie  followed  by  a  period  of  license  and 
vice  versd,  we  see  how  these  opposing  forces  are  ever  equili- 
brating each  other  ;  and  we  also  see,  in  the  tendency  of  such 
movements  and  eounter-movementa  to  become  more  moder- 
ate, how  the  equilibration  progresses  towards  completeness. 
The  conflicts  between  Conservatism  (which  stands  fbr  the 
restraints  of  society  over  the  individual)  and  Iteform  (which 
stands  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual  against  society),  fall 
within  slowly  approximating  limits ;  so  that  the  temporary 
predominance  of  either,  produces  a  less'  marked  deviation 
from  the  medium  state.  This  process,  now  so  far 

advanced  among  ourselves  that  the  oscillations  are  compara- 
tively unobtrusive,  must  go  on  till  the  balance  between  the 
antagonist  forces  approaches  indefinitely  near  perfection. 
For,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  adaptation  of  man's  nature 
to  the  conditions  of  his  existence,  cannot  cease  uiitil  the  in- 
ternal forces  which  we  know  as  ieelings  are  in  equilibrium 
with  the  external  forces  they  encounter.  And  the  establish- 
ment of  this  equilibrium,  is  the  arrival  at  a  state  of  human 
nature  and  social  organization,  such  that  the  individual  has 
no  desires  but  those  which  may  be  satisfied  without  exceed- 
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mg  his  proper  sphere  of  action,  while  aociety  maintaio^^Jil 
realiaints  but  those  which  the  individual  voluntarily  re^. 
spects.  The  progreBsive  extension  of  the  liberty  of  citizens, 
and  the  reciprocal  removal  of  political  restrictions,  are  the 
steps  by  which  we  advance  towards  this  state,  j4nd  f\e  ulti- 
mate abolition  of  all  limits  to  the  freedom  of  cacL,  save  those 
imposed  by  the  like  freedom  of  all,  mtist  result  from  the 
complete  equilibration  between  man's  desires  and  the  conduct 
necessitated  by  surrounding  conditions. 

Of  course  in  this  caae,  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  there  is 
thus  involved  a  limit  to  the  increase  of  hetei-ogeneity.  A 
few  pages  back,  we  reached  the  conclusion  that  each  advance 
in  mental  evolution,  is  the  establishment  of  some  further 
internal  action,  corresponding  to  some  further  extenial 
action — some  additiomil  connection  of  ideas  or  feelings, 
answering  to  some  before  unknown  or  unantagonized  con- 
nection of  phenomena.  We  inferred  that  each  such  new 
Amotion,  involving  some  new  modification  of  structure, 
implies  an  increase  of  heterogeneity  ;  and  that  thus,  in- 
crease of  heterogeneity  must  go  on,  while  there  remain  any 
outer  relations  affecting  the  organism  which  are  unbalanced  ' 
by  inner  relations.  Whence  we  saw  it  to  follow  that  in- 
crease of  heterogeneity  can  come  to  an  end  only  as  equilibra- 
tion is  completed.  Evidently  the  like  must  simultaneously 
take  place  with  society.  Each  increment  of  heterogeneity 
in  the  individual,  must  directly  or  indirectly  involve,  as 
caoae  or  consequence,  some  increment  of  heterogeneity  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  aggregate  of  individuals.  And  the 
limit  to  social  complexity  can  be  arrived  at,  only  with  the 
establishment  of  the  equilibrium,  just  described,  between 
social  and  individual  forces. 

§  176,  Here  presents  itself  a  final  question,  which  has  pro- 
bably been  taking  a  more  or  less  distinct  shape  in  the  minda 
of  many,  while  reading  thw  chapter.  "  If  Evolution  of  every 
kind,  is  an  increase  in  complexity  of  structure  and  functioa 
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"?Ki8  incidental  to  the  universal  proceag  of  eqnilibraticii. 


<iiid  if  equilibration  must  end  in  complets  rest ;  vhat  is  the 
fate  towards  which  all  things  tend  T  If  the  Solar  System 
is  slowlj  dissipating  its  forces-— if  the  Sun  is  losing  his  heat 
«t  a  rate  which  will  tell  in  millions  of  yeara — if  with 
diminution  of  the  Sun's  radiations  there  must  go  on  a 
diminution  in  the  activity  of  geologic  and  meteorologic 
processes  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  vegetal  and  animal 
existence — if  Man  and  Society  are  similarly  dependent  on 
this  supply  of  force  that  is  gradually  coming  to  an  end ;  are 
we  not  manifestly  progressing  towards  omnipresent  death  V 

That  such  a  state  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  processes 
everywhere  going  on,  seems  beyond  doubt.  Whether  any 
ulterior  process  may  reverse  these  changes,  and  initiate  s 
new  life,  is  a  question  to  be  considered  hereafter.  For  die 
present  it  most  suffice  that  the  proximate  end  of  sU  the 
traAsformations  we  have  traced,  is  a  state  of  qntescence. 
This  admits  of  a  priori  proof.  It  will  soon  become  apparent 
that  the  law  of  equilibration,  not  less  than  the  preceding 
general  laws,  is  deducible  from  the  persistence  of  force. 

We  have  seen  (§  74)  that  phenomena  are  interpretAble 
only  aa  the  results  of  nniversally-coexistent  forcee  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion.     These  universally -coexistent  forces  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion,  are,  indeed,  the  complementary  aspects 
of  that  aheolutely  persistent  force  which  is  the  ultimate  datum 
of  consciousness.     Just  in  the  same  way  that  the  equality  of 
action  and  re-action  is  a  corollary  from  the  perdstence  of 
force,  since  their  inequality  would  imply  the  disappearance   , 
of  the  differential  force  into  nothing,  or  its  appearance  out  of 
nothing ;  so,  we  cannot  become  conscious  of  an  attractive 
force  without  becoming  simultaneously  conscious  of  an  equal 
and  opposite  repulsive '  force.     For  every   experience   of  a   I 
muscular  tension,  (under  which  form  alone  we  can  immedi-   i 
ately  know  on  attractive  force,)  presupposes  an  equivalent   I 
resistance— a  resistance  showa  in  the  counter-balancing  pres- 
sure of  the  body  against  neighbouring  objects,  or  in  that    ' 
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abeorptioQ  of  foice  which  gives  motiim  to  the  body,  or  in 
both — B  resuBtanoe  which  we  cammt-  conceive  as  other  than 
equal  to  the  tension,  without  conceiTiiig  force  to  haye  either 
appeared  or  disappeared,  and  so  denying  tEe  persistence  of 
force.  And  from  this  necessary  correlation,  results  our  ina- 
bility, before  pointed  out,  of  interpreting  any  phenomena 
save  in  terms  of  theae  coTrelatives — an  inability  shown  alike 
in  the  compulsicm  we  are  under  to  think  of  the  staticiA  forces 
which  tangible  matter  displays,  as  due  to  the  attraction  and 
j  repulsion  of  its  atoms,  and  in  the  compulsion  we  are  under  to 
'  think  of  dynamical  forces  exercised  through  space,  by  regard- 
f  ing  space  as  filled  with  atoms  similarly  endowed.  Thus  from 
the  existence  of  a  force  that  is  for  ever  unchangeable  in  quan> 
tity,  there  follows,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  the  co-extcnsiTe 
existence  of  these  opposite  forms  of  force — forms  under 
which  the  conditiomi  of  our  consciousness  oblige  us  to  repre- 
arait  that  absolute  force  which  transcends  our  knowledge. 

But  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  being  univer- 
sally  co-flxistent,  it  follows,  as  before  shown,  that  all  motion 
is  motion  under  resistance.  Units  of  matter,  aoHd,  liquid, 
aerifonn,  or  ethereal,  filling  the  space  which  any  moving 
body  truTerses,  offer  to  such  body  the  resistance  consequent 
.  Ml  their  cohesion,  or  their  inertia,  or  both.  In  other  words, 
the  denser  or  rarer  medium  which  occupies  the  places  from 
moment  to  moment  passed  through  by  such  moving  body, 
having  to  be  expelled  from  them,  as  much  motion  is  ab- 
stracted from  the  moving  body  as  is  given  to  the  medium  in 
expelling  it  irom  these  places.  This  being  the  condition 
under  which  all  motion  occurs,  two  corollaries  result.  The 
first  is,  that  the  deductions  perpetually  made  by  the  com- 
mnnication  of  motion  to  the  resisting  medium,  cannot  but 
bring  the  motion  of  the  body  to  an  end  in  a  longer  or  shorter 
time.  The  second  is,  that  the  motion  of  the  body  cannot 
cease  until  these  deductions  destroy  it.  In  other  words, 
movement  must  continue  till  equilibratioo  t^es  placo ;  and  . 
equilibratim  must  eventually  take  place.     Both  these  are 
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maDifest  deductions  from  the  persistence  of  force.  To  eaj 
that  the  whole  or  part  of  a  body's  motion  can  disappear,  save 
by  transfer  to  somethiog  which  resists  its  motion,  is  to  say 
that  the  whole  or  part  of  its  motion  can  disappear  withont 
effect;  which  is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force.  Con- 
versely, to  say  that  the  medium  traversed  can  be  moved  oat  of 
the  body's  path,  without  deducting  from  Uie  body's  motion, 
is  to  say  that  motion  of  the  medium  can  arise  out  of  no- 
thing ;  which  is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force.  Hence 
this  primordial  truth  is  our  immediate  warrant  for  the  con- 
clusions, that  the  changes  which  Evolution  presents,  cannot 
end  until  equilibrium  is  reached ;  and  that  equilibrium  must 
at  last  be  reached. 

Equally  necessary,  because  equally  deducible  from  this 
same  truth  that  transcends  proof,  are  the  foregoing  proposi' 
tions  respecting  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  mov- 
ing equilibria,  under  their  several  aspects,  It  followB  from 
the  persistence  of  force,  that  the  various  motions  possessed 
by  any  a^rcgate,  either  as  a  whole  or  among  its  parts,  must 
be  severally  dissipated  by  the  resistances  they  severally  en- 
counter ;  and  that  thus,  such  of  them  as  are  least  in  amount, 
or  meet  with  greatest  opposition,  or  both,  will  be  brought  to 
a  close  while  the  others  continue.  Hence  in  every  diversely 
moving  aggregate,  there  results  a  comparatively  early  dissi- 
pation of  motions  which  are  smaller  and  much  resisted ;  fol- 
lowed by  long-continuance  of  the  larger  and  less-resisted 
motions ;  and  so  there  arise  dependent  and  independent 
moving  equilibria.  Hence  also  may  be  inferred  the  tend- 
ency to  conservation  of  such  moving  equilibria.  For  the 
new  motion  given  to  the  parts  of  a  moving  equilibrium  by 
a  disturbing  force,  must  either  be  of  such  kind  and  amount 
that  it  cannot  be  dissipated  before  the  pre-existing  motions, 
in  which  case  it  brings  the  moving  equilibrium  to  an  end ; 
or  else  it  must  be  of  such  kind  and  amount  that  it  can  be 
dissipated  before  the  pi-e-cxisting  motions,  in  which  case 
the  moving  equilibrium  is  re-established. 

Coogic 
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Thus  from  the  persistence  of  force  follow,  not  only  the 
TariouB  direct  and  indirect  equilibrations  going  on  u^und, 
together  with  that  cosmical  equilibration  which  brings  £r 
lution  under  all  ito  forms  to  a  close ;  but  also  these  less 
manifest  equilibrations  shown  in  the  re-adjustments  of 
moving  equilibria  that  have  been  disturbed.  By  this 
nltimate  principle  is  provable  the  tendency  of  every 
organism,  disordered  by  some  unusual  influence,  to  return  to 
a  balanced  state.  To  it  also  may  be  traced  the  capacity, 
possessed  in  a  slight  degree  by  individuals,  and  in  a  greater 
degree  by  species,  of  becoming  adapted  to  new  circumstances. 
And  not  less  does  it  afford  a  basis  for  the  inference,  that 
there  is  a  gradual  advance  towards  harmony  between  man's 
mental  nature  and  the  conditions  of  his  eidstence.  Atler 
finding  that  from  it  are  deducible  the  various  characteristics 
of  Evolution,  we  finally  draw  frofii  it  a  warrant  for  the 
belief,  that  Evolution  can  end  only  in  the  establishment  of 
the  greatefit  perfection  and  the  most  complete  happiness. ' 


he     \ 

t  \ 
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CHAPTER  Tjyrif, 


DISSOLUTION. 


5  177.  When,  in  Chapter  XH.,  we  glanced  at  the  cycle  of 
changea  through  which  every  existence  passes,  in  its  pro- 
gress from  the  imperceptible  to  the  perceptible  and  again 
from  the  perceptible  to  the  imperceptible — when  these 
opposite  re- distributions  of  matter  and  motion  were 
severally  distinguished  as  Evolution  and  Dissolution ;  Ibe 
natures  of  the  two,  and  the  conditions  under  which  thej 
respectively  occur,  were  specified  in  general  terms.  Since 
then,  wo  have  contemplated  the  phenomena  of  Evolution  in 
detail ;  and  have  followed  them  out  to  those  states  of  equili- 
brium in  which  they  all  end.  To  complete  the  argument 
we  must  now  contemplate,  somewhat  more  in  detail  than 
before,  the  complementary  phenomena  of  Dissolution.  Not, 
indeed,  that  we.necd  dwell  long  on  Dissolution,  which  has 
none  of  those  various  and  interesting  aspects  which  Evolu- 
tion presents ;  but  something  more  must  be  said  than  has 
yet  been  said. 

It  was  shown  that  neither  of  these  two  antagonist  pro- 
cesses ever  goes  on  absolutely  unqualified  by  the  other; 
and  that  a  change  towards  either  is  a  differential  result  of 
the  conflict  between  them.  An  evolving  aggregate,  while 
on  the  average  losing  motion  and  integrating,  is  almiya,  in 
one  way  or  other,  receiving  some  motion  and  to  that  extent 
disintegrating  J     and  after   the   integrative  changes  have 
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ce&sed  to  predominate,  the  reception  of  motion,  tLotigh 
perpetaally  checked  bj  its  dissipation,  constantly  tends  to 
produce  a  reverse  transformation,  and  eventually  does  pro- 
duce' it.  When  Evolution  lias  run  its  course — when  the 
aggregate  has  at  length  parted  with  its  excess  of  motion, 
and  habitually  receives  as  much  from  its  environment  as  it 
habitually  loses — when  it  has  reached  that  equilibrium  in 
which  its  changes  end ;  it  thereafter  remains  subject  to  all 
actions  in  its  environment  which  may  increase  the  quantity 
of  motion  it  contains,  and  which  in  the  lapse  of  time 
are  sure,  either  slowly  or  suddenly,  to  give  its  parts  snch 
excess  of  motion  as  will  cause  disintegration.  According 
as  its  equilibrium  is  a  very  unstable  or  a  very  stable  one, 
its  dissolution  may  come  quickly  or  may  be  indefinitely  de- 
layed— ^may  occur  in  a  few  days  or  may  be  postponed  for 
millions  of  years.  But  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  contingencies 
not  simply  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood  but  of  a  Universe 
everywhere  in  motion,  the  period  must  at  last  come  when, 
either  alone  or  in  company  with  surrounding  aggregates,  it 
has  its  parts  dispersed. 

The  process  of  dissolution  so  caused,  we  have  here  to  look 
at  as  it  takes  place  in  t^gregates  of  different  orders.  The 
course  of  change  being  the  reverse  of  that  hitherto  traced, 
we  may  properly  take  the  illustrations  of  it  in  the  reverse 
order — beginning  with  the  most  complex  and  ending  with 
the  most  simple. 

5  178,  Regarding  the  evolution  of  a  society  as  at  once 
sn  increase  in  the  number  of  individuals  integrated  into  a 
corporate  body,  an  increase  in  the  masses  and  varieties  of 
the  parts  into  which  this  corporate  body  divides  as  well  m 
of  the  actions  called  their  functions,  and  an  increase  in  the 
degree  of  combination  among  these  masses  and  their  func- 
tions ;  we  shall  see  that  social  dissolution  conforms  to  the 
general  law  in  being,  materially  considered,  a  disintegration, 
and,  dynamically  considered,  a  decrease  in  the  movements 
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of  wLole3  and  an  increase  in  the  movements  of  parta ;  wliile 
it  further  conforms  to  tho  general  law  in  being  cansed  by 
an  excess  of  motion  in  some  way  or  other  received  firom. 
without. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  social  dissolution  which  follows  the 
aggression  of -another  nation,  and  which,  as  history  shows 
us,  is  apt  to  occur  when  social  evolution  has  ended  and 
decay  has  begun,  ia,  under  its  broadest  aspect,  the  incidence 
of  a  new  cjctGinal  motion ;  and  when,  as  sometdmes 
happens,  the  conquered  society  is  dispersed,  its  dissolu- 
tion is  literally  a  cessation  of  those  corporate  movements 
which  the  societj,  both  in  its  army  and.  in  its  industrial 
bodies,  presented,  and  a  lapse  into  individual  ornncombined 
movements — the  motion  of  units   replaces   the  motion  of 

It  cannot  be  questioned,  either,  that  when  plague  or  famine 
at  home,  or  a  revolution  abroad,  gives  to  any  aociefj  an  un- 
usual shock  that  causes  disorder,  or  incipient  dissolution, 
there  results  a  decrease  of  intc^-ated  movements  and  an  in- 
crease of  disintegrated  movements.  Aa  the  disorder  pro- 
gresses, the  political  actions  previously  combined  under  one 
government  become  nncombined :  there  arise  the  antagon- 
istic actions  of  riot  or  revolt.  Simultaneously,  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  processes  that  were  co-ordinated 
throughout  the  whole  body  politic,  are  broken  up;  and 
only  the  local,  or  small,  trading  transactions  continue. 
And  each  further  disorganizing  change  diminishes  the 
joint  operations  by  which  men  satisfy  their  wants,  uid 
leaves  them  to  satisfy  their  wants,  so  far  as  they  can,  by 
separate  operations.  Of  the  way  in  which  such 

d  isintegrations  are  liable  to  be  set  up  in  a  society  that  has 
evolved  to  the  limit  of  its  type,  and  reached  a  state  of 
moving  equilibrium,  a  good  illustration  ia  furnished  by 
Japan.  The  finished  fabric  into  which  its  people  bad 
.  organized  themselves,  maintained  an  almost  constant  state 
so  long  as  it  was  preserved  from  iresh  external  forces.     But 
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as  soon  as  it  received  an  impact  from  European  civilizationj 
partly  by  armed  aggression,  partly  by  commfircial  impnlse, 
partly  by  the  influence  of  ideas,  this  fabric  began  to  fall  to 
pieces.  There  is  now  in  progress  a  political  disBolufcion. 
Probably  a  political  re-organization  will  follow ;  but,  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  change  thus  far  produced  by  an  outer  action 
is  a  change  towards  dissolution — a  change  from  integrated 
motions  to  disintegrated  motions. 

Even  where  a  society  that  has  developed  into  the  highest 
form  pennitted  by  the  characters  of  its  units,  begins  there- 
after to  dwindle  and  decay,  the  progressive  dissolution  is 
still  essentially  of  the  same  nature.  Decline  of  numbers  is, 
in  such  case,  brought  about  partly  by  emigration ;  for  a 
society  having  the  fixed  structure  in  which  evolution  ends, 
is  necessmly  one  that  will  not  yield  and  modify  under 
pressure  of  population ;  so  long  as  its  structure  will  yield 
and  modify,  it  is  still  evolving.  Hence  the  surplus  popula- 
tion  continually  produced,  not  held  together  by  an  organiaa- 
tion  that  adapts  itself  to  an  augmenting  niunber,is  continually 
dispersed  :  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  citizens  by 
other  societies,  cause  their  detachment,  and  there  is  mi  in- 
crease in  the  uncombined  motions  of  units  instead  of  an  in- 
crease of  combined  motions.  Gradually  as  rigidity  becomes  . 
greater,  and  the  society  becomes  still  less  capable  of  being 
re-moulded  into  the  form  required  for  suciiessfdl  competition 
with  growing  and  more  plastic  societies,  the  number  of  > 
citizens  who  can  live  within  its  unyielding  framework 
becomes  positively  smaller.  Hence  it  dwindles  both 
through  continued  emigration  and  through  the  diminiahed 
multiplication  that  follows  innutrition.  And  this  further 
dwindling  or  dissolution,  caused  by  the  number  of  those 
who  die  becoming  greater  than  the  number  of  those 
who  survive  long  enough  to  rear  oflspring,  is  similm^ly  a 
decrease  in  the  total  quantity  of  combined  motion  and  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  uncombined  motion— as  we  shall 
presentlysee  when  we  come  to  deal  with  individual  dissolution. 


DISSOLUTION. 


Considering,  theiij  that  social  aggregates  differ  bo  mach 
from  aggregates  of  other  kinds,  formed  as  they  are  of  niuts 
held  together  looaely  and  indirectly,  in  such  vtuiahle  ways 
by  finch  complex  forces,  the  process  of  dissolution  amonfjf 
them  conforms  to  the  general  \&v  quite  as  clearly  as  could 


§  179.  When  from  these  super-organic  aggregates  we  de- 
scend to  organic  aggregates,  the  truth  that  Dissolation  is  a 
disintegration  of  matter,  caused  by  the  reception  of  ad- 
ditional motion  from  without,  becomes  easily  demonstrable. 
We  will  look  first  at  the  transformation  and  afterwards  at 
its  cause. 

Death,  or  that  fin^  eqnUibration  which  precedes  dissola- 
tion, is  the  bringing  te  a  close  of  all  those  conspicaons 
integrated  motions  that  arose  during  evolution.  The 
I  impulsions  of  the  body  from  place  to  place  first  cease ;  pre- 
sently the  limbs  cannot  be  stirred ;  later  still  the  respira- 
tory actions  stop ;  finally  the  heart  becomes  stationaiy,  and, 
with  it,  the  circulating  fluids.  That  is,  the  transformation 
of  molecular  motion  into  the  motion  of  masses,  cornea  to 
an  end ;  and  each  of  these  motions  of  masses,  as  it  ends, 
disappears  into  molecular  motions.  What  next  takes  place  J 
We  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  fiirther  transformation  of 
sensible  movements  into  insensible  movements ;  for  sensible 
movements  no  longer  exist.  Kevertheiess,  the  process  of 
decay  involves  an  increase  of  insensible  movements ;  since 
these  u-e  far  greater  in  the  gases  generated  by  decomposi- 
tion, than  they  are  in  the  flnid-sohd  matters  ont  of  which  the 
gases  arise.  Each  of  the  complex  chemical  units  composing 
an  organic  body,  possesses  a  rhythmic  motion  in  which  its 
many  component  units  jointly  partake.  When  decomposition 
breaks  up  these  complex  molecules,  and  their  constituents 
assume  gaseous  forms,  there  is,  besides  that  increase  of 
motion  implied  by  the  diffusion,  a  resolution  of  such 
motions  as  the  aggregate  molecules  possessed,  into  motions 
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of  their  conatitaent  molecules.  So  that  in  orfjfamc  cUssoln- 
tion  we  have,  first,  an  end  put  to  that  transfbrmation  of  the 
motion  of  nnits  into  the  motion  of  aggregateSj  which  con- 
stitutes evolatioii]  dynamic^y  considered;  and  we  have 
also,  though  in  a  subtler  sense,  a  transformation  of  the 
motion  of  aggregates  into  the  motion  of  units.  Still  it  is 
not  thus  shown  that  organic  dissolution  iully  answers  to  the 
general  definition  of  dissolution — the  absorption  of  motion 
and  concomitant  disintegration  of  matter.  The  disintegra- 
tion of  matter  is,  indeed,  conapicuons  enough;  but  the  ab- 
sorption of  motion  is  not  conapicnous.  True,  the  fact  tliat 
motion  has  been  absorbed  may  be  inferred  &om  the  &ct 
that  the  particles  previously  integrated  into  a  solid  mass, 
occnpying  a  small  space,  have  most  of  them  moved  away 
&om  one  another  and  now  occnpy  a  great  space ;  for  the 
motion  implied  by  this  transposition  must  have  been  ob- 
tained &om  somewhere.  But  its  source  is  not  obvioos.  A 
little  search,  however,  will  bring  us  to  its  derivation. 

At  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  de- 
composition of  organic  matter  does  not  take  place — the 
integrated  motions  of  the  highly  integrated  molecules  are 
not  resolved  into  the  disintegrated  motions  of  their  com- 
ponent molecnles.  Dead  bodies  kept  at  this  temperature 
for  an  indefinitely  long  period,  aie  prevented  from  decom- 
posing for  an  indefinitely  long  period :  witness  the  frozen 
carcases  of  Mammoths — ^Elephants  of  a  species  long  ago 
extinct — that  are  found  imbedded  in  the  ice  at  the  months 
of  Siberian  rivers;  and  which,  though  they  have  been  there 
for  many  thousands  of  years,  have  flesh  so  fi«ah  that  when 
at  length  exposed,  it  is  devoured  by  wolves.  What  now  is 
the  metming  of  such  exceptional  preservations  J  A  body 
kept  below  freezing  point,  is  a  body  which  receives  vei^ 
little  heat  by  radiation  or  condnction ;  and  the  reception  of 
bnt  little  heat  is  the  reception  of  but  little  molecular  motion. 
That  is  to  say,  in  an  environment  which  does  not  famish  it 
with  molecular  motion  passing  a  certain  amount,  on  organic 
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body  does  not  undergo  dissolnlion.  Coafirmatoiy 

evideDce  is  yielded  by  the  variations  in  rate  of  dissolntiou 
vhicfa  accompany  variations  of  temperatore.  All  know  that 
in  cool  weather  the  organic  eubatances  Used  in  our  honse- 
holds  keep  longer,  as  we  say,  than  in  hot  weather.  Equally 
certain,  if  less  famihar,  is  the  fact  that  in  tropical  climates 
decay  proceeds  much  more  rapidly  than  in  temperate 
climates.  Thufi,  in  proportion  aa  the  molecalar  motion  of 
Burronnding  matter  is  great,  the  dead  organism  receives  an 
abundant  supply  of  motion  to  replace  the  motion  continually 
taken  np  by  Uie  dispersing  molecules  of  the  gases  into 
which  it  is  being  disintegrated.  The  still  quicker 

decompositions  produced  by  exposure  to  artificially-rused 
temperatures,  afford  further  proofs  j  as  instance  those  whidt 
occur  in  cooking.  The  charred  surfaces  of  parte  that  have 
been  much  heated,  show  us  that  the  molecular  motion 
absorbed  has  served  to  dissipate  in  gaseous  forms  all  the 
elements. but  the  carbon. 

The  nature  and  cause  of  Dissolution  m^  thus  clearly  dis- 
played by  the  aggregates  which  so  clearly  display  the 
nature  and  cause  of  Evolution.  One  of  these  aggregates 
being  composed  of  that  peculiar  matter  to  which  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  constitutional  motion  gives  great  plasticity,  and 
tiie  ability  to  evolve  into  a  highly  compound  form  (§  108) ; 
we  see  that  after  evolution  has  ceased,  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  molecular  motion,  added  to  that  already  locked 
up  in  its  peculiar  matter,  suflSces  to  cause  dissolution. 
Though  at  death  there  is  reached  a  stable  equilibrinm 
among  the  sensible  masses,  or  organs,  which  make  up  the 
body;  yet,  as  the  insensible  unite  or  molecules  of  which 
these  organs  consist  are  in  unstable  equilibrium,  small 
incident  forces  suffice  to  overthrow  them,  and  hence  disiit> 
tegration  proceeds  rapidly. 

^  180.  Most   inorganic  aggregates^   having .  arrived   at 
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dense  forms  in  which  comparatively  little  motioa  ia  retained, 
xemain  long  withont  marked  changes.  !Eiach  1^  lost  so 
TUQch  motion  in  passing  &om  the  disintegrated  to  the  inte- 
grated state,  that  much  motion  mnst  be  given  to  it  to 
•zaose  resumption  of  the  disintegrated  state;  and  an  im- 
mense time  may  elapse  before  there  occur  in  the  environ- 
ment, changes  great  enough  to  commnnicate  to  it  the 
requisite  quantity  of  motion.  We  will  look  first  at  those 
exceptional  inorganic  ^gregates  which  retain  much  motion, 
and  therefore  readily  undergo  dissolution. 

Among  these  are  the  liquids  and  volatile  solids  which 
dissipate  under  ordinary  conditions — water  that  evaporates, 
carbonate  of  ammonia  that  wastes  away  by  the  dispersion  of 
its  molecoles.  In  all  such  eases  motion  is  absorbed;  and 
always  the  dissolution  is  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  quantity 
of  heat  or  motion  which  the  aggregated  mass  receives  from 
its  environment  is  great.  Next  come  the  cases  in 

which  the  molecules  of  a  highly  integrated  or  solid  aggre- 
gate, are  dispersed  among  the  molecules  of  a  less  integrated 
or  liqnid  i^gregate;  aa  in  aqueous  solutions.  One  evidence 
that  this  disintegration  of  matter  has  for  its  concomitant 
the  absorption  of  motion,  is  that  soluble  substances  dissolve 
the  more  qnickly  the  hotter  the  water :  supposing  always  that 
no  elective  affinity  comes  into  play.  Another  and  still  more 
conclusive  evidence  is,  that  when  crystals  of  a  given  tem- 
perature are  placed  in  water  of  the  same  temperature,  the 
process  of  solution  is  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  tempera- 
ture— often  a  very  great  one.  Omitting  instances  in 
which  some  chemical  action  takes  place  between  the  salt 
and  the  water,  it  is  a  uniform  law  that  the  motion  which 
disperses  the  molecules  of  the  salt  through  the  water,  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  molecular  motion  possessed  by  the 
water, 

Masses  of  sediment  accumulated  into  strata,  afterwards 
compressed  by  many  thousands  of  feet  of  superincumbent 
strata,  and   reduced   in   course  of  time   to   a  solid  state. 
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m&Y  remain  for  mUlions  of  years  nnchangect ;  but  in  snb- 
seqaent  igiUions  of  years  they  are  inevitably  exposed  to 
disintegrating  actions.  Baised  aloi^  vith  other  sach  masses 
into  a  continent,  denoded  and  exposed  to  rain,  frost,  and 
1^  grinding  actions  of  glaciers,  they  have  their  particles 
gradnaUy  separated,  carried  away,  and  widely  dispersed. 
Or  when,  as  otherwise  happens,  the  encroaching  sea  reaches 
them,  the  undermined  cliffs  which  they  form  &U  from  time 
to  time,  breaking  into  fragments  of  all  sizes ;  the  waves, 
rolling  about  the  small  pieces,  and  in  storms  turning  over 
and  knocking  together  the  larger  blocks,  redace  them  to 
boulders  and  pebbles,  and  at  last  to  sand  and  mad.  Even  if 
portions  of  the  disintegrated  strata  accumolate  into  shingle 
banks,  which  afterwards  become  solidified,  the  process  of 
dissolution,  arrested  though  it  may  be  for  some  enormous 
geologic  period,  is  finally  resumed.  A^  many  a  shore 
shows  us,  the  conglomerate  itself  is  sooner  or  later  sobject 
to  the  like  processes ;  and  its  cemented  masses  of  hetero- 
geneous components,  lying  on  the  beach,  are  broken  np  and 
worn  away  by  impact  and  attrition — that  is,  by  communicated 
mechanical  motion. 

When  not  thus  effected,  the  disintegration  is  effected  by 
communicated  molecnlar  motion.  The  consolidated  stratam, 
located  in  some  u>ea  of  subsidence,  and  brought  down  nefoer 
and  nearer  to  the  regions  occupied  by  molten  matter,  conies 
eventually  to  have  its  particles  brought  to  a  plastic  state  by 
heat,  or  finally  melted  down  into  liquid.  Whatever  may  be 
its  subsequent  transformations,  the  transformation  then  ex- 
hibited by  it  is  an  absorption  of  motion  and  disintegration 
of  matter. 

Be  it  simple  or  compound,  small  or  large,  a  cryatal  or  a 
mounts  chain,  every  inorganic  aggregate  on  the  Earth, 
thus,  at  some  time  or  other,  undergoes  a  reversal  of  those 
changes  undergone  during  its  evolution.  Not  that  it  nsnally 
passes  back  completely  from  the  perceptible  into  the  imp^- 
ceptible;  as  organic  aggregates   do  in  great  part,  if  not 
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wTioUy.  Bat  still  its  disintegration  and  diapersion  cany 
it  some  distance  on  the  way  towards  the  imperceptible;  and 
there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  its  arrival  there  is 
but  delayed.  At  a  period  immeasarably  remote,  every  snoh 
inorganic  aggregate,  along  with  all  nndissipated  remnants 
of  organic  aggregates,  must  be  reduced  to  a  state 
of  gaseous  diffusion,  and  so  complete  the  cycle  of  its 
changes. 

§  181.  For  the  Earth  as  a  whole,  when  it  has  gone 
through  the  entire  series  of  its  ascending  transformations, 
must  remain,  like  all  smaller  aggregates,  exposed  to  the  ' 
contingencies  of  its  «nvironment ;  and  in  the  course  of 
those  ceaseless  changes  in  progress  throughout  a  Universe 
of  which  all  parts  are  in  motion,  must,  at  some  period  be- 
yond the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination,  be  subject  to  forces 
sufficient  to  caqse  its  complete  disintegration.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  forces  competent  to  disintegrate  it. 

In  his  essay  on  "The  Inter-action  of  Natural  Forces," 
Prof.  Helmholtz  states  the  thermal  equivalent  of  the  Earth's 
movement  through  space,  as  calculated  on  the  now  received 
datum  of  Mr.  Joule.  "  If  our  Earth,"  he  says,  "  were  by  a 
sudden  shock  bronght  to  rest  in  her  orbit, — which  is  not  to 
be  feared  in  the  existing  arrangement  of  our  system — by 
such  a  shock  a  quantity  of  heat  would  be  generated  equal 
to  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  fourteen  such  Eartihs 
of  solid  coal.  Making  the  most  unfavonrable  assumption 
as  to  its  capacity  for  heat,  that  is,  placing  it  equal  to  that 
of  water,  the  mass  of  the  Earth  would  thereby  be  heated 
11,200  degrees;  it  would  therefore  be  quite  fused,  and  for 
the  most  part  reduced  to  vapour.  If  then  the  Earth, 
after  having  been  thus  brought  to  rest,  should  fall 
into  the  Snn,  which  of  course  would  be  the  case,  the 
quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the  shock  would  be  400 
times    greater."  Now    though    this    calculation 

seems  to  be  nothing   to  the  purpose,  since  the   Earth  is 
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not  likely  to  be  anddenly  arrested  in  its  orbit  and  not  likely 
tiierefore  snddenly  to  fall  into  tbe  Sun ;  yet,  &s  before  pointed 
out  (§  171),  there  is  a  force  at  work  which  it  is  held  must 
at  last  bring  the  Earth  into  the  Sun.  Thia  force  is  the  re- 
sistance of  the  ethereal  medium.  From  ethereal  resistance 
is  inferred  a  retardation  of  all  moriug*  bodies  in  the  Solar 
System — a  retardation  which  certain  astronomers  contend 
even  now  shows  its  eSects  in  the  relative  nearness  to  one 
another  of  the  orbits  of  the  older  planets.  If,  then,  retarda- 
tion is  going  on,  there  mnst  come  a  time,  no  matter  how 
"remote,  when  the  slowly  diminiahing  orbit  of  the  Earth  will 
end  in  the  Sim ;  and  though  the  quantity  ot  molar  motion 
to  be  then  transformed  into  molecular  motion,  will  not  be 
80  great  as  that  which  the  calculation  of  Helmholtz  supposes, 
it  will  be  great  enough  to  reduce  the  substance  of  the  Earth 
to  a  gaseous  state. 

This  disBolntion  of  the  Earth,  and,  at  intervals,  of  every 
other  planet,  is  not,  however,  a  dissolution  of  the  Solar 
System.  Viewed  in  their  ensemble,  all  the  chuiges  ex- 
hibited throughout  the  Solar  System,  are  incidents  accom- 
panying the  integration  of  the  entire  matter  composing  it : 
the  local  integration  of  which  each  planet  is  the  scene, 
completing  itself  long  before  the  general  integration  ia 
com[dete.  But  each  secondary  mass  having  gone  throagh 
its  evolution  and  reached  a  state  of  equilibrium  among  its 
parts,  thereafter  continues  in  its  extinct  state,  until  by  the 
still  [»x>gressing  general  integration  it  ia  brought  into  the 
central  mass.  And  though  each  such  union  of  a  secondary 
mass  with  the  central  mass,  implying  transformation  of 
molar  motion  into  molecular  motion,  causes  partial  dif- 
fusion of  the  total  mass  formed,  and  adds  to  the  quantity  of 
n^otion  that  has  to  be  dispersed  in  the  shape  of  light  and 
heat ;  yet  it  does  but  postpone  the  period  at  which  the  total 
mass  must  become  completely  integrated,  and  its  excess  of 
contained  motion  radiated  into  space. 
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*  §  182.  Here  vre  come  to  the  question  r&ised  at  the  closer 
of  the  last  chapter — does  Eyolation  aa  a  whole,  like  Evolur  I 
tion  in  detail,  adYance_towMd3_completg_£Ttie§ceBce S^  la  ( 
that  motionlesa  state  called  death,  which  ends  Evolution  in  ' 
organic  bodieSj  typical  of  the  nniversal  death  in  which  Evo- 
Intion  at  large  must  end  ?     And  have  we  thus  to  contem- 
plate as  the  outcome  of  things,  a  boundless  space  holding 
here  and  there  extinct  sans,  fated  to  remain  for  ever  with- 
out further  change. 

To  80  speculatiTe  an  inquiry,  none  but  a   speculative 
answer  is  to  be  expected.  Such  answer  as  may  be  ventured,    I 
mast  be  taken  less  as  a  positive  answer  than  as  a  demurrer    I 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  proximate  result  must  be  the 
ultimate  result.     If,  pushing  to  its  extreme  the  argnment 
that  Evolution  must  come  to  a  close  in  complete  equilibrium   \ 
or  rest,  the  reader  suggests  that  for  aught  which  appears  to 
the  contrary,  the  Universal  Death  thus  implied  will  con- 
tinue   indefinitely,  it  is  legitimate  to  point   out   how,  on 
carrying  the  ai^ument  still  iurther,  we  are  led  to  infer  a    ' 
subsequent   Universal    Life.      Let  us   see    what  may  be 
assigned  as  grounds  for  inferring  this. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  all  equilibration,  so  far 
as  we  can  trace  it,  is  relative.  The  dissipation  of  a  body's 
motion  by  communication  of  it  to  surrounding  matter,  solid, 
liquid,  gaseous,  and  ethereal,  brings  the  body  to  a  fixed 
position  in  relation  to  the  matter  that  abstracts  its  motion. 
But  all  its  other  motions  continue.  Further,  this  motion, 
the  disappearance  of  which  causes  relative  equihbration,  is 
not  lost  but  simply  transferred.  Whether  it  is  directly 
transformed  into  insensible  motion,  as  happens  in  the  case 
of  the  Sun ;  or,  whether,  as  in  the  sensible  motions  going 
on  around  us,  it  is  directly  transformed  into  smaller  sensible 

■  Thoogli  this  chapter  is  new,  thii  uotion,  and  the  one  follawiag  it,  ore 
Dot  new.  In  ths  first  edition  thej  were  inulnded  in  the  fiiul  section  of  the 
foregoing  chapter.  WMla  Eabstentiollf  the  same  as  before,  the  argnment 
has  bee|i  in  some  places  ahbreriated  and  in  other  plAcea  enforced  by  addi- 
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motions,  and  tliese  into  still  Bmaller,  ontil  ihej  become  in-  ■ 
sensible,  matters  not.  In  evfiry  instance  the  ultimate  result 
is,  that  vhaterer  motion  of  masses  is  lost,  re-appears  as 
molecnlar  motion  pervading  space.  Thus  the  questions  w« 
'  have  to  consider,  are — Whether  after  the  completion  of  all 
the  relative  equilibrations  which  bring  Erolntion  t«  a  close, 
there  remain  any  farther  equilibrations  to  be  effected  ? — 
Whether  there  are  any  other  motions  of  masses  tliat  most 
eventually  be  transformed  into  molecular  motion  ? — And  ii 
there  are  such  other  motions,  what  must  be  the  conseqnence 
when  the  molecular  motion  generated  by  their  transforma- 
tion, is  added  to  that  which' already  esdstaf 

To  the  first  of  these  qcostions  the  answer  isj  that  Qtere  do 
I  remain  motions  which  ai  o  nndimiQiBhed  by  all  Uie  relative 
'  equilibrations  we  have  considered ;  namely,  the  motions  of 
'  translation  possessed  by  those  vast  masses  of  matter  called 
stars — remote  suns  ^t  are  probably,  like  ont  own,  sur- 
rounded by  circling  groups  of  planets.  The  belief  that  the 
stars  are  fixed,  has  long  since  been  abandoned :  observation 
has  proved  many  of  them  to  have  sensible  proper  motions. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  measurement  that  in 
relation  to  the  stars  nearest  to  us,  our  own  star  travels  at 
the  rate  of  about  half  a  million  miles  per  day ;  and  if,  as  is 
admitted  to  be  not  improbable,  our  own  star  is  moving  in 
the  same  direction  with  adjacent  stars,  its  absolute  velocity 
may  be,  and  most  likely  is,  immensely  greater  than  this. 
Now  no  Bubh  changes  as  those  taking  place  within  the  Solar 
System,  even  when  carried  to  the  extent  of  integrating  the 
whole  of  its  matter  into  one  mass,  and  difiusing  all  its 
relative  motions  in  an  insensible  form  through  spftce,  can 
affect  these  sidereal  motions.  Hence,  there  appears  no  alter> 
native  but  to  infer  that  they  must  remain  to  be  equilibrated 
by  some  subsequent  process. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is — To  what  law  do  sidereal 
motions  conform  f  And  to  this  question  Astronomy  replie^^ 
the  law  of  gravitation.    The  movements  of  binaiy  stars  hare 
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proved  thia.  The  periodic  times  of  snndry  binary  stars  have 
been  calonlated  on  the  assumption  that  their  revolntions  are 
determined  by  a  force  like  that  which  regulates  the  revolu- 
tions of  pltmets  and  satellites ;  and  the  subsequent  perfor- 
mances of  their  revolutions  in  the  predicted  periodsj  have 
verified  the  assumption.  If,  then,  these  remote  bodies  are 
centres  of  gravitation — if  we  infer  that  all  other  stars  are 
centres  of  gravitation,  as  we  may  &irly  do — and  if  we  draw 
the  onavoidable  corollary,  that  the  gravitative  force  which 
so  conspicuoQsly  affects  stars  that  are  near  one  another, 
also  affects  remote  stars  >  we  must  conclude  that  all  the 
members  of  our  Sidereal  System  gravitate,  individually  and 
collectively, 

But  if  these  widely-dispersed  moving  masses  mutually 
gravitate,  what  must  happen  f  There  appears  but  one  ten- 
able answer.  They  cannot  preserve  their  present  arrange- 
ment :  the  irregular  distribution  of  our  Sidereal  System 
being  such  as  to  render  even  a  temporary  moving  equi- 
librium impossible.  If  the  stars  are  centres  of  an  attractive 
force  that  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  inference  that  the  structure  of 
oar  galaxy  is  undergoing  change,  and  must  continue  to 
undergo  change. 

Thus,  in  the  absence  of  tenable  alternatives,  we  are 
brought  to  the  positions  : — 1,  that  the  stars  are  in  motion  ; 
— 2,  that  they  move  in  conformity  with  the  law  of- gravita- 
tion J — 8,  that,  distributed  as  they  are,  they  cannot  move  io 
conformity  with  the  law  of  gravitation,  without  under- 
going  re-arrangement.  If  now  we  ask  the  nature  of  thif 
re-arrangement,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  infer  a  pro- 
gressive concentration.  Stars  at  present  dispersed,  must 
become  locally  aggregated ;  existing  aggregationa  (except- 
ing, perhaps,  the  glqtular  clusters)  must  grow  more  dense ; 
and  aggregations  must  coalesce  wilh  one  another.  That 
int^pntion  has  been  progressing  throughout  past  eras,  we 
found  to  be  indicated  by  the  structure  of  the  heavens,  in 
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general  and  in  detail ;  and  of  tbe  extent  to  which  it  has  in 
some  places  already  gon^,  remarkable  instances  are  furnished 
by  the  Magellanic  clonds — ^two  closely-packed  agglomera- 
tions, not,  indeed,  of  single  stars  only,  but  of  single  stars, 
of  clusters  regular  and  irregular,  of  D^bulse,  and  of  diffused 
nebulosity.  That  these  have  been  formed  by  mutual  gravi- 
tation of  parts  once  widely  scattered,  there  is  evidence  in 
the  barrenness  of  the  BiuTOunding  celestial  spaces  :  tlie  na- 
becnla  minor,  especially,  being  seated,  as  Humboldt  says, 
in  "  a  kind  of  starless  desert." 

What  mast  be  the  limit  of  anch  concentrations  f  The 
mutual  attraction  of  two  stars,  when  it  so  6ir  predominates 
over  other  attractions  as  to  canse  approximation,  almost 
certainly  ends  in  the  formation  of  a  binary  star ;  since  the 
motions  generated  by  other  attractions  prevent  the  two 
stars  irom  moving  in  straight  lines  to  their  common  centre 
of  gravity.  Between  small  clusters,  too,  having  also  certain 
proper  motions  as  clusters,  mutnal  attraction  may  lead,  not 
to  complete  union,  but  to  the  formation  of  binary  clasters. 
As  the  process  continues,  however,  and  the  clusters  become 
larger,  they  must  move  more  directly  towards  each  oth^ : 
ihns  forming  clusters  of  increasing  density.  Wliile,  there- 
fore, during  the  earlier  stages  of  concentration,  the  pro- 
babilities are  immense  against  the  actnal  contact  of -these 
mutually-gravitating  masses ;  it  is  tolerably  manifest  that, 
as  the  concentration  increases,  collision  must  become 
probable,  and  ultimately  certain.  This  is  an  inference  not 
lacking  the  support  of  high  authority.  Sir  John  Herschtl, 
treating  of  those  numerous  and  variously  -  aggregated 
clusters  of  stara  revealed  by  the  telescope,  and  citing  with 
apparent  approval  his  father's  opinion,  that  the  more  diSused 
and  irregular  of  these,  are  "  globular  clusters  in  a  less  ad- 
vanced state  of  condensation ;"  subsequently  remarks,  that 
"  among  a  crowd  of  solid  bodies  of  whatever  size,  animated 
by  independent  and  partially  opposing  impulses,  motions  op- 
posite to  each  other  must  produce  collision,  destruction  of 
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Telocity,  and  BtiT)Bidence  or  near  approacli  towardB  tlie 
centre  of  preponderant  attraction ;  while  those  which  con- 
spire, or  which  remain  outstanding  ailer  each  conflicts, 
must  ultimately  give  rise  to  circulation  of  a  permanent 
character."  iNttw  what  is  here  alleged  of  these  minor 
clusters,  cannot  he  denied  of  largpr  clasters ;  and  thns  the 
above-inferred  process  of  concentration,  appears  certain  to 
bring  abont  an  increasingly-frequent  integration  of  masses. 
We  have  next  to  consider  the  consequences  of  the  accom- 
panying loss  of  velocity.  The  sensible  motion  which  disap- 
pears cannot  be  destroyed,  but  must  he  transformed  into 
insensible  motion.  What  wiU  be  the  effect  of  this  insensible 
motion  F  Already  we  have  seen  that  were  the  Earth  ar- 
rested, dissipation  of  its  substance  would  result.  And  if 
Eo  relatively  small  a  momentum  as  that  acquired  by  the 
Earth  in  falling  to  the  San,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  mole- 
cular motion  sufficient  to  reduce  the  Earth  to  gases  of  ex- 
treme rarity;  what  must  be  the  molecular  motion  generated 
by  the  mutaally-an:e&ted  momenta  of  two  stars,  that  have 
moved  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity  through  spaces 
immeasurably  greater  ?  There  seems  no  alternative  hut  to 
conclade,  that  it  would  be  great  enough  to  rednce  the 
matter  of  the  stars  to  an  almost  inconceivable  tenuity — a  te- 
nuity like  that  which  we  ascribe  to  nebuUr  matter.  Such 
being  the  immediate  effect,  what  wonld  be  the  ulterior  effect  f 
Sir  John  Herschel,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  describing 
the  collisions  that  must  arise  in  a  concentrating  group  of 
stars,  adds  that  those  stars  "which  remain  oatstanding 
after  such  conflicts  rtmst  ultimately  give  rise  to  circnla- 
tion,  of  a  permanent  character.''  The  problem,  however,  is 
here  dealt  with  purely  as  a  mechanical  one :  the  assump- 
tion being  that  the  mntnally-arrested  masses  will  con- 
tinae  as  masses — an  assumption  to  which  no  objection  ap- 
peared at.  the  time  when  Sir  John  Herschel  wrote  this 
passage ;  since  the  correlation  of  forces  was  not  then  re- 
cog^nized.     But  obliged  as  we  now  are  to  conclude,  that 
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eiiBis  moving  at  the  liigb  relocities  acquired  daring  concen- 
tratioQ,  will,  by  mntosl  arrest,  be  dissipated  into  gasee,  the 
problem  becomes  different ;  and  a  different  inference  seems 
unavoidable.  For  the  diifiised  matter  prodoced  by  sach  con- 
flicts most  form  a  resisting  medinm,  occnpying  that  central 
region  of  t3ie  closter  through  which  its  members  &om  time 
to  time  pass  in  describing  their  orbits — a  resisting  medium 
which  they  cannot  move  throngh  without  having  their  velo- 
cities diminished.  Every  additional  coUision,  by  augment 
ing  this  resisting  meditmij  and  making  the  losses  of  velocity 
greater,  must  aid  in  preventing  the  establishment  of  that 
equilibrium  which  would  else  arise ;  and  so  mnst  conspire 
to  produce  more  frequent  collisions.  And  the  nebnlons 
matter  thus  formed,  presently  enveloping  the  whole  closter, 
mnst,  by  continuing  to  shorten  the  gyrations  of  the  moving 
masses,  entail  an  increasingly  active  integration  uid  re- 
active disintegration  of  them;  until  they  are  all  dis^- 
pated.  Whether  this  process  completes  itself  inde- 

pendently in  different  parts  of  our  Sidereal  System;  or 
[  whether  it  completes  itself  only  by  t^gregating  the  whole 
I  matter  of  our  Sidereal  System ;  or  whether,  as  seems  not 
unlikely,  local  integrations  and  disintegrations  run  their 
I  courses  while  the  general  integration  is  going  on ;  are  qnes- 
tions  that  need  nok  be  discussed.  In  any  case  the  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  integration  mnst  continue  until 
the  conditions  which  bring  about  disintegration  are  reached ; 
and  that  there  must  then  ensue  a  difliision  that  undoes  the 
preceding  concentration.  This,  indeed,  ia  the  con- 

clusion which  presents  itself  as  a  deduction  &om  the  persist- 
ence of  force.  If  stars  concentrating  to  a  common  centre  of 
gravity,  eventually  reach  it,  then  the  quantities  of  motion 
they  have  acquired  must  suffice  to  carry  them  away  again  to 
those  remote  regions  whence  they  started.  And  since,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  case,  they  cannot  retnm  to  these  remote 
regions  in  the  shape  of  concrete  masses,  they  most  retnro 
in  the  shape  of  diffused  masses.     Action  and  reaction  being 
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equal  sjid  opposite,  tlie  momentam  prodacicg  disperBion, 
must  be  as  great  as  the  momeDtom  acquired  by  aggregation; 
and  being  spread  over  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  mnst 
cause  an  equivalent  distribution  through  space,  vhaterer  be 
J  the  form  of  the  matter.  One  condition,  however, 

I  essential  to  the  literal  iulfilment  of  this  resolt,  most  be 
I  specified;  namely,  that  the  quantity  of  molecular  motion 
radiated  into  space  by  each  star  in  the  course  of  its  forma- 
tion from  didnsed  matter,  shall  either  not  escape  &om  our 
:  Sidereal  System  or  shall  be  compensated  by  an  equal  qnan- 
I  tifcy  of  molecular  motion  radiated  from  other  parts  of  space 
I  into  onr  Sidereal  System.  In  other  words,  if  we  set  out 
with  that  amount  of  molecular  motion  implied  by  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  matter  of  our  Sidereal  System  in  a  nebulous 
form ;  then  it  follows  from  the  persistence  of  force,  that  if 
this  matter  undergoes  the  re- distribution  constituting  Evo- 
lution, tiie  quantity  of  molecular  motion  given  out  during 
the  integration  of  each  mass,  plus  the  quantity  of  molecnlar 
motion  given  out  during  the  integration  of  all  the  masses, 
must  suffice  again  to  reduce  it  to  the  same  nebulous  form. 

Here,  indeed,  we  arrive  at  a  barrier  to  onr  reasonings ; 
since  we  cannot  know  whether  this  condition  is  or  is  not 
fulfilled.  If  the  ether  which  fills  the  interspaces  of  our 
Sidereal  System  has  a  limit  somewhere  beyond  the  outer- 
most stars,  then  it  is  inferrable  tiat  motion  is  not  lost  by 
radiation  beyond  this  limit ;  and  if  so,  the  original  degree 
of  diffusion  may  be  resumed.  Or  supposing  the  ethereal 
medinm  to  have  no  such  limit,  yet,  on  the  hypothesis  of  an 
unlimited  space,  containing,  at  certain  intervals.  Sidereal 
Systems  like  our  own,  it  may  be  that  the  quantity  of  mole- 
cular motion  radiated  into  the  region  occupied  by  our 
Sidereal  System,  is  equal  to  that  which  our  Sidereal 
System  radiates;  in  which  case  the  quantity  of  motion 
possessed  by  it,  remaining  undiminished,  it  may  continue 
during  unlimited  time  its  alternate  concentrations  and  dif- 
fusions.    But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  throughout  boundless 

...ogle 
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Space  filled  with  ether,  there  exist  no  other  Sidereal  Sys- 
I  terns  subject  to  like  changes,  or  if  such  other  Sidereal 
I  Systems  exist  at  more  than  a  certain  average  distance  &om 
■  (one  another ;  then  it  seems  an  imavoidable  conclasion  that 
the  qoantity  of  motion  possessed,  must  diminish  by  radia- 
tion ;  and  that  so,  on  each  successive  resumption  of  the 
nebulous  form,  the  matter  of  our  Sidereal  System  will 
occupy  a  less  space ;  until  it  reaches  either  a  state  in  which 
its  concentrations  and  diffusions  are  relatively  small,  or  a 
state  of  complete  aggregation  and  rest.  Since,  however, 
we  have  no  evidence  showing  the  existence  or  non-existience 
of  Sidereal  Systems  throughout  remote  space;  and  since, 
even  had  we  such  evidence,  a  legitimate  conclusion  could 
not  be  drawn  fi^m  premises  of  wliicb  one  element  (on- 
limited  space)  is  inconceivable ;  we  most  be  for  ever  without 
answer  to  this  transcendent  question. 

But  confining  onrselvos  to  the  proximate  and  not  neces- 
sarily insoluble  question,  we  find  reason  for  thinking  that 
after  the  completion  of  those  various  equilibrations  which 
I  bring  to  a  close  all  the  forms  of  Evolution  we  Iiave  contem- 
:   plated,  there  must  continue  an  equilibration  of  a  far  wider 
1  kind.      When    that    integration    everywhere  in  progress 
throtighont  our  Solar  System  has  reached  its  climax^  there 
will  remain  to  be  effected  the  immeasnreably  greater  inte- 
gration of  our   Solar   System,   with  other  such  Hyatems. 
There  must  then  re-appear  in  molecular  motion  what  is  lost 
in  the  motion  of  masses ;  and  the  inevitable  transformation 
of  this  motion  of  masses  into  molecolar  motion,  cumot  tsk» 
place  without  reducing  the  masses  to  a  nebulous  form. 

§  183.  Thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
entire  process  of  things,  as  displayed  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  visible  Universe,  is  .analogous  to  the  entire  process  of 
things  as  displayed  in  the  smallest  aggregates. 

Motion  as  well  as  Matter  being  fixed  in  qnantityj  it  would 
seem  that  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  Matter  which 
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Motion  effects,  coming  to  a  limit  in  vUclierer  direction  it 
is  carried,  the  indestroctible  Motion  thereupon  necessitates 
a  reverse  distribntion.  Apparently,  the  iiniTersally-co- 
ezistent  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  necessitate  rhythm  in  all  minor  changes  throogh' 
out  the  Universe,  also  necessitate  rhythm  in  the  totality  of 
its  changes — prodnce  now  an  immeasureable  period  during ) 
which  the  attractive  forces  predominating,  cause  universal ' 
concentration,  and  then  an  immeasureable  period  during 
which  the  repulsive  forces  predominating,  canse  universal 
diffusion — alternate  eras  of  Evolution  and  Dissolution.  And 
thus  there  is  suggested  the  conception  of  a  past  during 
which  there  have  been  successive  Evolutions  analogous 
that  which  is  now  going  on;  and  a  future  during  which 
.recessive  other  such  Evolutions  may  go  on— ever  the  same 
in  principle  but  never  the  same  in  concicto  result. 
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CHAPTRB  YXIV, 
BUMUABT    AND     CONCLUSION. 

§  184.  At  the  cIobs  of  a  work  like  this,  it  is  more  tlaa 
usually  needfiil  to  contemplate  as  a  whole  tliat  which  the 
saccessiTe  chapters  have  preBented  in  parts.  A  ooherrait 
knowledge  implies  something  more  than  the  establishment 
of  connections:  we  must  not  rest  after  seeing  how  each 
minor  group  of  traths  falls  into  its  place  within  some  major 
gronpj  and  how  all  the  major  groups  fit  together.  It  is 
requisite  that  we  should  retire  a  space,  and,  looking  at  the 
entire  strdctm-e  irom  a  distance  at  which  details  are  lost  to 
view,  observe  its  general  character. 

Something  more  than  recapitulation — something  more 
even  than  an  o^;anized  re-statement,  will  come  within  the 
Bcope  of  the  chapter.  We  shall  find  that  in  their  efisemhle 
the  general  truths  reached  exhibit,  under  certain  aspects,  a 
(meness  not  hitherto  observed. 

There  is,  too,  a  special  reason  for  noting  how  the  vmious 
divisions  and  Bub-divisions  of  the  a^^ument  consolidate; 
namely,  that  the  theory  at  large  thereby  obt^ns  a  final 
illustration.  The  reduction  of  the  generalizations  that  have 
been  set  forth  to  a  completely  integrated  state,  exemplifies 
once  more  the  process  of  Evolution,  and  strengtheuB  still 
farther  the  general  &brio  of  conclusions. 

5  185.  Here,  indeed,  we  find  ourselves  bronght  roond 
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unexpectedly,  and  very  significantly,  to  tJie  truth  with  wbioh 
we  set  out,  and  with  which  our  re-aorrey  must  commenoe. 
For  this  integrated  form  of  knowledge  is  the  form  which, 
apart  from  the  doctrine  of  Erolation,  we  decided  to  be  the 
highest  form. 

When  we  inquired  what  constitutes  Philoaophy — when 
we  compared  men's  various  conceptions  of  Philosophy,  bo 
that,  eliminating  the  elements  in  which  they  differed  we 
might  see  in  what  they  agreed ;  we  found  in  them  all,  the 
tacit  implication  that  Philosophy  is  completely  unified  know- 
ledge. Apart  from  each  particular  scheme  of  unified  know- 
ledge, and  apart  from  the  proposed  methods  by  which 
unification  is  to  be  effected,  we  traced  in  every  case  the  belief 
that  unification  is  possible,  and  that  the  end  of  Philosophy 
is  the  achievement  of  it. 
'  Accepting  this  conclusion,  we  went  on  to  consider  the 
data  with  which  Philosophy  must  set  out.  Fundamental 
propositions,  or  propositions  not  dedacible  from  deeper 
ones,  can  be  established  only  by  showing  the  complete 
congmity  of  all  the  results  reached  through  the  assumption 
of  them;  and,  premising  that  they  were  assumed  till  so 
established,  we  took  as  our  data,  those  organised  com. 
ponents  of  oar  intelligence  wiUiout  which  there  cannot 
go  on  the  mental  processes  imphed  by  philosophizing. 

From  the  specification  of  these  we  passed  to  certain 
primary  truths—"  The  Indestruct  ibility  of  Matter,"  "  The 
Continuity  of  Motion,"  and  "  The  Persistence  of  Force ; "  • 
of  which  the  last  is  ultimate  and  the  others  derivative. 
Having  previously  seen  that  our  experiences  of  Matter  and 
Motion  are  resolvable  into  experiences  of  Force ;  we  further 
saw  the  truths  that  Matter  and  Motion  are  nnchuigeable  in 
quantity,  to  be  implications  of  the  truth  that  Force  is  un- 
changeable in  quantity.  This  we  discovered  is  the  truth 
by  derivation  &om  which  all  other  truths  are  to  be  proved. 
;  The  first  of  the  truths  which  presented  itself  to  be  so 
'  proved,   was   "  The  Persistence   of  the    Selations  among 
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ForceB."  Tliia,  whicli  is  ordinarily  called  Uniformity  of 
I  Law,  we  found  to  be  a  necessary  implication  of  the  fact  that 
I  Forco  can  neither  arise  ont  of  nothing  nor  lapse  into 
I  nothing. 

The  deduction  next  drawn,  was  that  forces  which  seem  to 
he  lost  are  transformed  into  their  equivalents  of  other  forces ; 
or,  conversely,  that  forces  which  become  manifest,  do  so  by 
disappearance  of  pre-existing  equivalent  forces.  Of  these 
truths  we  found  illustrations  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
hodies,  in  the  changes  going  on  over  the  Eiarth'a  sorface, 
and  in  all  organic  and  supor-organic  actions. 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  same  with  the  law  that  everything 
moves  along  the  line  of  least  resistence,  or  the  line  of 
greatest  traction,  or  their  resaltant.  Among  movements  of 
all  orders,  from  those  of  stars  down  to  those  of  nervous  dis- 
charges and  commercial  currents,  it  was  shown  both  that 
this  is  so,  and  that,  given  the  Persistence  of  Force,  it  most 
be  so. 

So,  too,  we  saw  it  to  be  with  "The  Rhythm  of  Motion." 
All  motion  alt^Tiatea — be  it  the  motion  of  planets  in  their 
orbits  or  ethereal  molecules  in  their  undulations — be  it  the 
cadences  of  speech  or  the  rises  and  falls  of  prices  j  ajid,  as 
before,  it  became  manifest  that  Force  beiug  persistent,  this 
perpetual  reversal  of  Motion  between  limits  is  inevitable. 

§  186.  These  truths  holding  of  all  existences,  were 
recognized  as  of  the  kind  required  to  constitute  what  we 
distinguished  as  Philosophy.  But,  on  considering  them,  we 
perceived  that  as  they  stand  they  do  not  form  anything  like 
a  Philosophy ;  and  that  a  Philosophy  cannot  be  formed  by 
any  number  of  such  truths  separately  tnown.  Each  sach 
truth  expresses  the  general  law  of  some  one  &ctor  by  which 
phenomena,  as  we  habitually  experience  them,  are  pro- 
duced ;  or,  at  moat,  expresses  the  law  of  co-operation  of 
some  two  factora.  But  knowing  what  are  th&  elements  of  a 
process,  is  not  knowing  how   these  elements  combine  to 
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effect  it.  That  wLich  alone  can  nnify  knoirledge  must  he 
the  law  of  co-operation  of  bU  the  factors — a  law  expreaaing 
Bunaltaneoofily  the  complex  antecedents  and  the  complex 
consequents  which  any  phenomenon  as  a  whole  presents. 

A  farther  inference  was  that  Philosophy,  as  we  onder- 
stand  it,  must  not  anif^  separate  concrete  phenomena  only ; 
and  must  not  stop  short  with  nni^ring  separate  classes  ol 
concrete  phenomena;  bat  most  unify  all_ concrete  pheno- 
mena. If  the  law  of  operation  of  each  fector  holds  tme 
throoghont  the  Cosmos;  so,  too,  must  the  law  of  their  co- 
operation. And  hence  in  comprehending  the  Cosmos  as 
conforming  to  this  law  of  co-operation,  must  consist  that 
highest  nnification  which  Philosophy  seeks. 

Descending  from  this  abstract  statement  to  a  concrete 
one,  we  saw  that  the  law  sought  mast  be  the  law  of  the 
continnons  re-distribution  of  Matter  and  Motion.  The 
changes  everywhere  going  on,  from  those  which  are  slowly 
altering  the  structure  of  our  galaxy  down  to  those  which 
constitute  a  chemical  decomposition,  are  changes  in  the 
relatiye  positions  of  component  parts;  and  everywhere 
necessarily  imply  that  along  with  a  new  arrangement  of 
Matter  there  has  arisen  a  new  arrangement  of  Motion. 
Hence  we  may  be  certain,  a  priori,  that  there  must  be  a 
law  of  the  concomitant  re>distribution  of  Matter  and 
Motion,  which  holds  of  every  change ;  and  which,  by  thas 
onifying  all  changes,  maqt  be  the  basis  of  a  Philosophy. 

In  commencing  ear  search  for  this  univerBal  law  of  re-  j 
distribution,  we  contemplated  from  another  point  of  view 
the  problem  of  Philosophy ;  and  saw  that  its  solation  could 
not  but  be  of  the  nature  indicated.  It  was  shown  that  a 
I^iilosophy  stands  self-convicted  of  inadequacy,  if  it  does  \ 
not  formulate  the  whole  series  of  changes  passed  through 
by  every  existence  in  its  passage  from  the  imperceptible  to 
the  perceptible  and  again  from  the  perceptible  to  the  im- 
perceptible. If  it  begins  its  explanations  with  existences 
that  already  have  concrete  forms,  or  leaves  off  while  they 
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Btill  retain  concrete  forma ;  then,  manifestly,  tiiej  had  pre- 
ceding histories,  or  will  li&ve  ancceeding  hietories,  or  botli, 
of  whicli  no  account  ia  given.  And  a.a  aach  preceding  and 
BQcceeding  histories  are  snbjects  of  possible  knowledge,  a 
Philosophy  which  says  nothing  aboat  them^  &lla  short  of  tbe 
required  nnification.  Whence  we  saw  it  to  follow  that 
the  formula  aought,  equally  apphcable  to  existences  taken 
singly  and  in  their  totality,  must -be  applicable  to  the  whole 
history  of  each  and  to  the  whole  hiatory  of  all. 

By  HheoB  t^nsideratioDS  we  were  brought  within  view 
of  the  formula.  For  if  it  had  to  comprehend  the  entire 
progreas  &om  the  imperceptible  to  the  perceptible  and 
from  the  perceptible  to  the  imperceptible ;  and  if  it  waa 
also  to  express  the  continuoos  re-diatribntion  of  Matter 
and  Motion ;  then,  obTioosly,  it  conld  be  no  other  than  one 
>  defining  the  opposite  proceases  of  concentration  and  difiosioii 
in  terms  of  Matter  and  Motion.  And  if  so,  it  most  be  a 
statement  of  the  trath  that  the  concentration  of  Matter 
impHea  the  dissipation  of  Motion,  and  that,  conversely,  the 
absorption  of  Motion  implies  the  difinsion  of  Matter. 

Such,  in  fact,  we  foand  to  be  the  law  of  the  entire  cycle  of 
changes  passed  throngh  by  every  existence — loss  of  motion 
and  oonaeqnent  integration,  etrentoally  followed  by  gain  of 
motion  and  oonseqnent  disintegration.  And  we  saw  that 
besides  applying  to  the  whole  hiatory  of  each  existence,  it 
applies  to  each  detail  of  the  history.  Both  processes  are 
going  on  at  every  instant ;  bnt  always  there  ia  a  diflerential 
resnlt  in  favoor  of  the  first  or  the  second.  And  every 
change,  even  though  it  be  only  a  transposition  of  part*, 
inevitably  advances  the  one  proceaa  or  the  other. 

Evolntion  and  Diasolution,  as  we  name  these  opposite 
tranefoimations,  though  thoa  truly  defined  in  their  most 
general  characters,  are  but  incompletely  defined ;  or  rather, 
while  the  definition  of  Sisaolation  ia  sufficient,  the  definition 
of  Evolntion  ia  extremely  insufficient.  Evolution  ia  always 
an  integration  of  Matter  and  diasipation  of  Motion  j  bnt  it 
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is  in  most  cases  mach  more  than  this.  The  primary  re- 
distribntion  of  Matter  and  Motion  is  UHnally  accompanied 
by  aecondary  re-distributions. 

Distingoiahing  the  different  kinds  of  Evolution  ho  pro- 
duced as  simple  and  compound,  we  went  on  to  conBider 
under  what  condltiona  the  secondary  re-distributions  which 
make  Dvolution  compoondj  take  place.  We  found  that  a 
concentrating  aggregate  which  loses  its  contained  motion  ■ 
rapidly,  or  integrates  quickly,  exhibits  only  simple  Evoln- 
tion  J  but  in  proportion  as  its  largenesa,  or  th^  pecuhar  con- 
stitution of  its  components,  hinders  the  dissipation  of  its 
motion,  its  parts,  while  undergoing  that  primary  re-distribu- 
tion which  resolts  in  integration,  undergo  secondanr  re- 
distributions producing  more' or  less  complexity. 

§  187.  From  this  conception  of  Evolution  and  Digsolntion 
as  together  making  up  the  entire  process  through  which 
things  pass;  and  from  this  conception  of  Evolution  as 
dividing  into  simple  and  compound ;  we  went  on  to  consider 
the  law  of  Evolution,  as  exhibited  among  all  orders  of 
existences,  in  general  and  in  detail. 

The  integration  of  Matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of 
Motion,  was  traced  not  in  each  whole  only,  but  in  the  parts 
into  which  each  whole  divides.  By  the  aggregate  Solar 
System,  as  well  as  by  each  planet  and  satellite,  progressive 
concentration  has  been,  and  is  still  being,  exemplified.  In 
each  organism  that  general  incorporation  of  dispersed 
materials  which  causes  growth,  is  accompanied  by  local  in- 
corporations, forming  what  we  call  organs.  Every  society 
while  it  displays  the  aggregative  process  by  its  increasing 
mass  of  population,  displays  it  also  by  the  rise  of  dense 
masses  -in  special  parts  of  its  area.  And  in  all  cases,  along 
with  these  direct  integrations  there  go  the  indirect  in- 
tegrations by  which  parts  are  made  mutually  dependent. 

From  this  primary  re-distribution  we  were  led  on  to 
consider  the  s  «ondary  re-distributions,  by  inqoiring  how 
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tiheire  came  to  be  a  formation  of  parts  during  the  formation 
of  a  whole.  It  tamed  out  that  there  is  habitually  a  passage 
from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity,  along  with  the  passage 
from  difinsion  to  concentration.  While  the  matter  com- 
posing the  Solar  system  has  been  assuming  a  denser  form,  it 
has  changed  from  unity  to  variety  of  distribation.  Sol- 
idification of  the  Eekrtii  has  been  accompanied  by  a  progress 
&om  comparatiTB  oniformity  to  extreme  multiformity.  In 
the  course  of  its  sdrance  &om  a  germ  to  a  mass  of  relatively 
great  bulk,  every  pl^it  and  animal  also  advances  from 
simplicity  to  complexity.  The  increase  of  a  society  in 
□umbers  and  consolidation  has  for  its  concomitant  an  in- 
creased heterogeneity  both  of  its  political  and  its  indostrial 
organization.  And  the  like  holds  of  all  super-organio  pro- 
1  dacts — Language,  Science,  Art,  and  Literature. 

But  we  saw  that  these  secondary  re-distributionB  are  not 
thus  completely  expressed.  At  the  sune  time  that  the  parts 
into  whidi  each  whole  is  resolved  become  more  unlike  one 
another,  they  also  become  more  sharply  marked  off.  The 
result  of  the  secondary  re -distributions  is  therefore  to  change 
an  indefinite  homogeneity  into  a  definite  heterogeneity. 
This  additional  trait  also  we  found  to  be  traceable  in  evolving 
aggregates  of  all  orders.  Further  consideration,  however, 
made  it  apparent  that  the  increasing  definiteness  which  goes 
along  with  increasing  heterogeneity,  is  not  an  independent 
trait;  but  that  it  results  from  the  integration  which  pro- 
greases  in  each  of  the  differentiating  parts,  while  it  pro- 
gresses in  the  whole  they  form. 

Further,   it  was    pointed  out    that    in    all    evolutions, 
inorganic,  organic,  and  super-organic,  this  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  Matter  is  accompanied  by  a  parallel  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  Motion :  every  increase  in  atmctural 
I  ccanplexity   involving    a  corresponding   increase   in  fiuic- 
I  tional    complexity.      It  was   shown  that  along  with   the 
'  integration  of  molecules  into  masses,  there  arises  an  integra- 
tion of  molecular  motion  into  the  motion  of  masses ;  and 


that  as  &8t  as  there  reenlts  variety  in  tlie  sises  imd  fcnrmfi  of 
aggregates  and  their  relations  to  incident  forces,  there  also 
residts  variety  in  their  movements. 

The  transformation  thos  contemplated  under  separate 
aspectB,  being  in  itself  but  one  transformationj  it  became 
needfiil  to  nnite  these  separate  aspects  into  a  single  concep- 
tion—to r^ard  the  primary  and  secondary  re-distributions 
as  simultaneonsly  working  their  varions  effects.  Every- 
where the  change  from  a  confdsed  simplicity  to  a  distinct 
complexity,  in  the  distribation  of  both  matter  and  motion, 
is  incidental  to  the  CQiia0lidation_s£Jihajnatlifir.andiJi&  loss 
of  its  motion.  Hefice  the  re>distribatioQ  of  the  matter  and 
of  its  retained  motion,  is  from  a  diffused,  oniform,  and  in- 
determinftte  urangement,  to  a  concentrated,  mnltiform,  and 
determinate  arrangement. 

§  188.  We  come  now  to  one  of  the  additums  that  may  be 
made  to  the  general  argument  while  somming  it  np.  Here 
is  the  fit  occasion  for  observing  a  higher  degree  of  unity  in 
the  ftiregoing  indnctions,  than  we  observed  while  making 

The  law  of  Evolution  has  been  thus  &r  contemplated  aa 
holding  true  of  each  order  of  existences,  considered  as  a 
separate  order.  Bnt  the  induction  as  so  presented,  &lls 
short  of  that  completeness  which  it  gains  when  we  con- 
template these  aereral  orders  of  existences  as  forming 
tog^ljier  one  natural  whole.  While  we  think  of  Erolntion 
as  divided  into  astronomic,  geolc^c,  biologic,  ptychologic, 
Bociologic,  &X.,  it  may  seem  to  a  certain  extent  a  coincidence 
that  the  same  law  of  metamorphcffiiB  holds  throughout  all  its 
divisions.  But  when  we  recognize  these  divisions  as  mere 
conventional  groupings,  made  to  &cilitate  the  arrangement 
and  acquisition  of  knowledge— ^ben  we  regard  the  different 
existences  with  which  they  severally  deal  as  component 
parts  of  one  Cosmos ;  we  see  at  once  that  there  are  not 
several  kinds  of  £volation  having  certain  traits  in  common. 
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bot  one  Erolotion  going  on  everywIiBre  aiber  the  same 
manner.  We  have  repeatedly  observed  that  while  aaj 
whole  is  evolvingj  there  ia  always  going  on  an  eTolntion  of 
the  parts  into  which  it  divides  itaelf;  but  we  have  not 
observed  that  this  equally  holds  of  the  totality  of  things,  as 
mode  np  of  parts  within  parts  firom  the  greatest  down  to 
the  smallest.  We  know  that  while  a  physically-cohering 
aggregate  like  the  human  body  is  getting  larger  and  taking 
on  its  general  shape,  each  of  its  organs  is  doing  the  same ; 
that  while  each  organ  is  growing  and  becoming  nnlike 
others,  there  is  going  on  a  differentiation  and  integration 
of  its  component  tissues  and  vessels ;  and  that  even  the 
components  of  these  components  are  severally  increasing 
and  passing  into  more  definitely  heterogeneons  stractares. 
Bnt  we  have  not  duly  remarked  that,  setting  ont  with  the 
human  body  as  a  minnte  part,  and  ascending  from  it  to 
greater  parts,  this  simultaneity  of  transformation  is  equally 
manifest— that  while  each  individual  is  developing,  the 
society  of  which  he  is  an  insignificant  unit  is  developing 
too ;  that  while  the  aggregate  mass  forming  a  society  is 
'  becoming  more  definitely  heterogeneous,  so  likewise  is  that 
total  aggregate,  the  Earth,  of  which  the  society  is  an  in- 
appreciable portion ;  that  while  the  Earth,  which  in  bulk  is 
not  a  millionth  of  the  Solar  System,  progresses  towards  its 
concentrated  and  complex  structure,  the  Solar  System 
similarly  progresses ;  and  that  even  its  transformations 
are  but  those  of  a  scarcely  appreciable  portion  of  oar 
Sidei-eal  System,  which  has  at  the  same  time  been  going' 
through  parallel  changes. 

So  understood.  Evolution  becomes  not  one  in  principle 
only,  but  one  in  &ct.  There  are  not  many  metamorphoses 
similarly  carried  on ;  but  there  is  a  single  metamorphosis 
universally  progressing,  wherever  the  reverse  metamorphosis 
has  not  set  in.  In  any  locality,  great  or  small,  thronghont 
space,  where  the  occupying  matter  acquires  an  appreciable 
individuality,  or  distiuguishableness  from  other  u^ter,  there 
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Evolation  goes  on ;  or  ratbar,  the  acqairement  of  tHd  ap- 
preciable individiuilily  is  the  commencement  of  Bvolntion. 
And  this  holds  aniformly;  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  aggre- 
gate, regardless  of  its  inclusion  in  other  sg^regatosj  and 
regardleas  of  the  wider  evolutions  mthin  which  its  own  is 
comprehended. 

$  189.  After  making  them,  we  saw  that  the  indnotiona 
which,  taken  together,  establish  the  law  of  Evolation,  do 
not,  BO  long  as  they  remained  inductions,  form  coherent 
parts  of  that  whole  rightly  named  Philosophy ;  nor  does 
even  the  foregoing  passage  of  these  inductions  &0m  ^ree- 
ment  into  identity,  eufSceto'  produce  the  unity  sought. 
For,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  time,  to  uniiy  the  truths  t 
thus  reached  with  other  truths,  it  is  requisite  to  deduce  ' 
tTiBTii  -fr^Tii  thfs  Persistence  of  Force.  Our  next  step,  there- 
fore,  was  to  show  why.  Force  being  persistent,  the  trans- 
formation which  Evolution  shows  us  neceasarily  results. 

The  first  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  any  finite 
homogeneous  aggregate  must  inevitably  lose  its  homo---7 
geneity,  through  the  unequal  exposure  of  its  parts  to 
incident  forces.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  production 
of  diversities  of  structure  by  diverse  forces,  and  forces 
acting  under  diverse  conditions,  has  been  illustrated  in 
astronomic  evolution ;  and  that  a  like  connection  of  cause 
and  effect  is  seen  in  the  large  and  small  modifications 
undergone  by  our  globe.  The  early  changes  of  organio 
germs  supplied  iiirther  evidence  that  unlikcnesses  of  struc- 
ture follow  unKkenessca  of  relations  to  surrounding  agencies 
—evidence  enforced  by  the  tendency  of  the  difierontly- 
placcd  members  of  each  species  to  diverge  into  varieties. 
And  we  found  that  the  contrasts,  political  and  industrial, 
which  arise  between  the  parts  of  societies,  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  samo  principle.  The  instability  of  the  homo-  . 
geneons  thus  everywhere  exemplified,  we  also  saw  holds 
in  each  of  the  distinguishable  parts  into  which  any  uniform 
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whole  lapses ;  and  that  ao  the  less  heterogeneous  tends  con- 
tinnally  to  become  more  heterogeneous. 

A  further  stop  in  the  inqoiiy  disdosed  a  secondary  cause 
of  increasing  multiformity.      "Every  differentiated  part  is 

inot  simply  a_Beat  of  further  differentiations,  but  nl«n  n.  paTtnit 
of  *■"**■"-  '^'*''""iiTitiiitiinn° ;  since,  in  growing  nnlike  other 
parts,  it  becomes  a  centre  of  onlike  reactions  on  incident 
forces,  and  by  so  adding  to  the  diversity  of  forces  at  work, 
adds  to  the  diversity  of  effects  produced.  This  mnltiplj»- 
tidLA^-afiacts  proved  to  be  similarly  traceable  thronghoat 
all  Nature — in  the  actions  and  reactioDS  that  go  on  throngh- 
ont  the  Solar  System,  in  the  never-ceasing  geologic  com- 
plications,  in  the  involved  symptoms  prodnced  in  organisms 
by  distnrbing  influences,  in  the  many  thonghts  and  feelings 
generated  by  single  impressions,  and  in  the  erer-ramifying 
results  of  each  new  ^ency  brought  to  bear  on  a  society. 
To  which  was  added  the  corollary,  confirmed  by  abundant 
facts,  that  the  multiplication  of  eSects  advances  in  a 
geometrical  progression  along  with  advancing  heterogeneity. 
Completely  to  interpret  the  structural  changes  constitut- 
ing Evolution,  there  remaiued  to  assign  a  reason  for  that 

-  increasingly-distinct  depjacfiation  of  parts,  which  accom- 
panies the  production  of  differences  a'mong  parts.      This 

-reason  we  discovered  to  be,  the  segregation  of  mlrednnits 
under  the  action  of  forces  capable  of  moving  them.  We 
saw  that  when  unlike  incident  forces  have  made  the  parts 
of  an  aggregate  unlike  in  the  natures  of  their  component 
units,  there  necessarily  arises  a  tendency  to  separation  of 
the  dissimilar  units  from  one  another,  and  to  a  clustering  of 
those  units  which  are  similar.  This  cause  of  the  local  inte- 
grations that  accompany  local  differentiations,  turned  oat  to 
be  likewise  exemplified  by  all  kinds  of  Evolution — ^by  the 
formation  of  celestial  bodies,  by  the  moulding  of  the  Earth's 
■  crust,  by  organic  modifications,  by  the  establishment  of 
mental  distinctions,  by  the  genesis  of  social  divisions. 
At  length,  to  the  query  whether  these  processes  have  any 
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limit,  there  came  the  answer  that  th^  must  end  in  eqnili- 
'brinm.  That  continiial  diviBion  and  sabdivision  of  forces, 
which  changes  the  uniform  into  the  mnltiform  and  the 
multiform  into  the  more  mnltiform,  ia  a  process  hy  wHch 
forces  are  perpetually  diasipated ;  and  dissipation  of  them, 
continning  as  long  as  there  remain  any  forces  unbalanced  by 
opposing  forces,  mnst  end  in  rest.  It  was  shown  that 
when,  as  happens  in  aggregates  of  various  orders,  many 
movements  are  going  on  together,  the  eulier  dispersion 
of  the  smaller  and  more  resisted  movements,  establishes 
moving  equilibria  of  diSerent  kinds  :_£anaiugjtiaaailiQiial 
RtPigp"  ""  the  way  to  complete,  equilibrium.  And  further 
inquiry  made  it  apparent  that  for  the  same  reason,  these 
moving  equilibria  have  certain  self-conserving  powers ; 
sbowo  iu  lihe  neutralization  of  perturbations,  and  the  adjust- 
ment  to  new  conditions.  This  general  principle  of  eqnili-  - 
bration,  like  the  preceding  general  priuciples,  was  traced 
throoghoat  all  forms  of  Evolntion — astronomic,  geologic, 
biologic,  mental  and  social.  And  our  concluding  inference 
was,  that  the  penultimate  stage  of  equilibration,  in  which  the 
cxtremest  multiformity  and  most  complex  moving  equili- 
brium are  established,  most  be  one  implying  the  highest  con- 
ceivable  state  of  humanity. 

But  the  fact  which  it  here  chiefly  concerns  us  to  remember, 
is  that  each  of  these  laws  of  the  re-distribution  of  Matter 
and  Motion,  was  found  to  be  a  derivative  law — a  law  de- 
ducible  from  the  fundamental  law.  The  Persistence  of 
Force  being  grouted,  there  follow  as  inevitable  inferences 
"  The  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous"  and  "  The  Multiplica-  -y 
tion  of  Effects;"  while  "Segregation"  and  "Equilibration" 
also  become  corollaries.  And  thus  discovering  that  the 
processes  of  change  formulated  onder  these  titles  are  so 
many  different  aspects  of  one  transformation,  determined 
by  an  ultimate  necessity,  we  arrive  at  a  complete  unification 
of  them— a  synthesis  in  which  Evolution  iu  general  and  in 
detail  becomes  known  as  an  implicatioa  of  the  law  that 
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transcends  proof.  Moreover,  in  becoming  thns  onified  mth 
one  another,  tiie  complex  tmtlia  of  Erolation  become  simol- 
taneonsly  unified  with  those  Bimpler  truths  shown  to  have  a 
like  affiliation — the  equivalence  of  transformed  forces,  the 
movement  af  every  mass  and  molecnle  along  its  Hne  of  least 
roBisiance,  and  the  limitation  of  its  motion  by  rhythm. 
"Which  farther  unification  brings  us  to  a  conception  of 
the  entire  plexus  of  changes  presented  by  each  concrete 
phenomenon,  and  by  the  aggregate  of  concrete  phenomena, 
as  a  muiifeatation  of  one  fondamental  iact — a  fact  shown 
alike  in  the  totai  change  and  in  eSl  the  separate  changee 
composing  it. 

§  190.  Finally  we  turned  to  contemplate,  aa  exhibited 
thronghont  Nature,  that  process  of  Dissolution  which  forms 
the  complement  of  Evolution ;  and  which  inevitably,  at 
some  time  or  other,  nndoes  what  Evolution  has  done. 

Qoickly  following  the  axrest  of  Evolution  in  aggregates 
that  aie  unstable,  and  following  it  at  periods  often  long 
delayed  but  reached  at  last  in  the  stable  aggregates  arouad 
ufi,  we  saw  that  even  to  the  vast  aggregate  of  which  aQ 
these  are  parts— even  to  the  Earth  as  a  whole — Dissolntion 
must  eventually  arrive.  Kay  we  even  saw  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  the  &r  vaster  masses  dispersed  at  almost  im- 
measurable  intervals  through  space,  will,  at  a  time  b^ond 
the  Teach  of  finite  imaginations,  share  the  same  &te ;  and 
that  so  universal  Evolution  will  be  followed  by  universal 
Dissolution — a  conclnsion  which,  like  those  preceding  it, 
we  saw  to  be  dedncible  &om  the  Persistence  of  Force. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  so  nniiying  the  phenomena  of 
Dissolution  with  those  of  Evolation,  as  being  manifestations 
of  the  same  ultimate  law  under  opposite  conditions,  we  also 
tmify  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  existing  Universe 
with  the  like  phenomena  that  have  preceded  them  and  will 
Bucoeed  them— so  &r,  at  least,  as  such  unification  ia  pcssible 
to  our  limited  intelligences.    For  if,  as  we  saw  reason  to 
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tbink,  there  is  an  altematioD  of  Erolntion  and  DiBsolnttoQ 
in  the  totality  of  things — if,  as  we  are  obliged  to  infer  from 
the  Persistence  of  Force,  the  arrival  at  either  limit  of  this 
vast  rhythm  brings  abont  the  conditions  nnder  whicb  a 
connter-movement  commences — if  ve  are  hence  compelled 
to  entertain  the  conception  of  Evolutions  that  have  filled 
an  immeasurable  past  and  Evolutions  that  will  fill  an  im- 
measurable fotnre ;  we  can  no  longer  contemplate  lihe 
visible  creation  as  having  a  definite  beginning  (fr  end,  or 
aa  being  isolated.  It  becomes  nnified  with  all  existence 
before  and  after;  and  the  Force  which  the  Universe  pre- 
sents, ialls  into  the  same  category  with  its  Space  and  Time, 
as  admitting  of  no  limitation  in  thooght. 

§  191.  So  rounding  off  the  argument,  we  find  its  result 
brought  into  complete  coalescence  with  the  conclnsion 
reached  in  Part  I. ;  where,  independently  of  any  inquiry  like 
the  foregoing,  wo  dealt  with  the^  relation  between  the 
Enowable  and  the  Unknowable. 

It  was  there  shown  by  analysis  of  both  oar  religions  and 
OQT  scientific  ideas,  that  while  knowledge  of  the  cause  which 
produces  efiects  on  our  consciousneaa  is  impossible,  the 
existence  of  a  cause  for  these  effects  is  a  datum  of  con; 
Bciousness.  We  saw  that  the  belief  in  a  Power  of  which 
no'bmit  m  Time  or  Space  can  be  conceived,  is  that  fanda- 
mental  element  in  Religion  which  survives  all  its  changes 
of  form.  We  saw  that  all  Philosophies  avowedly  or  tacitly 
recognize  this  same  ultimate  truth : — that  while  the  Bela- 
tivist  rightly  repudiates  Uiose  definite  assertions  which 
the  Absolutist  makes  respecting  existence  transcend- 
ing perception,  ho  is  yet  at  last  compelled  to  unite  with 
him  in  predicating  existence  transcendiug  perception.  And 
this  inexpugnable  consciousness  in  which  Beligion  and 
Philosophy  are  at  one  with  Common  Sense,  proved  to  be 
likewise  that  on  which  all  exact  Scienoe  is  based.  We 
found  that  subjective  Science  can  give  no  occoont  of  thos9 
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conditioned  modeB  of  being  wMch  constitnte  cooBcioasiiesSf 
without  poBtnlating  nnconditioned  being.  And  we  fonnd 
that  objective  Science  can  give  no  acconnt  of  the  worid 
which  we  know  as  external,  without  regarding  its  changes 
of  form  as  manifestations  of  something  that  continnes  con- 
stant onder  all  forms.  This  is  also  the  implication  to  whicji 
we  are  now  led  back  by  our  completed  synthesis.  Tlie 
recognition  of  a  persistent  Force,  ever  chaining  its  niajii- 
festations  bat  onohanged  in  quantity  thronghont  aU  post 
time  and  all  fdtore  time,  is  that  which  we  find  alone  makes 
possible  each  couorete  interpretation,  and  at  last  unifies  all 
concrete  interpretations.  Not,  indeed,  that  this  coincidence 
adds  to  the  strengih  of  the  argoment  as  a  logical  stmctare. 
Our  eyutbeBia  has  proceeded  by  taking  for  granted  at  every 
step  this  ultimate  truth;  and  the  xxiJaxaatB  truth  canno^ 
therefore,  be  regarded  aa  in  any  sezise  an  outcome  of  the 
synthesis.  Nevertheless,  the  coincidence  yields  a  verifica- 
tioB.  For  when  treating  of  tlie  data  of  Philoeopby,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  we  csnnot  take  even  a  first  step  witLont 
making  aasnmptions ;  and  that  the  only  course'ia  to  proceed 
with  them  as  provisional,  until  they  are  proved  true  by  tbe 
congroi^  of  all  the  results  reached.     This  c^ngmity  we 

/  here  see  to  be  perfect  and  all-embracing — ^holding  through- 
out {hat  entire  structure  of  definite  conscioasness  of  rd^ 
tiona  which  we  call  Knowledge,  and  harmonizing  wiUi  it 

^  that  indefinite  conscioosneBS  of  eziBtence  transcending  re- 

'i  lations  which  forms  tlie  essence  of  Beligion. 

§  192.  Towards  some  result  of  this  order,  inquiry,  scien- 
tific, metAphysical,  and  theological,  has  been,  and  still  is, 
manifestly  advancing.  The  coalescence  of  pofytheistio 
oonceptions  into  the  monotheistic  conception,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  mosobheistic  conception  to  a  mcoe  and 
more  general  form  in  which  personal  superintendence  be- 
comes merged  in  universal  immanence,  clearly  ahcnra  this 
AdToooe.    It  is  equolfy  shown  in  the  fading  away  of  old 
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theories  about  "esaenoes,"  "  potentialitiea,"  "occnlt  vir- 
ttie8>"  &c.;  in  the  abandomnent  of  Bach  doctrmes  as  those 
of  "  Platonic  Ideas,"  "  Pre-established  HarmonieBj"  and  the 
like;  and  in  the  tendency  towards  the  identification  of 
Being  b^  present  to  ns  in  conscioosness,  with  Being  as 
otherwise  'dcaiditioned  beyond  conscioosness.  Stdll  more 
conspicaons  is  it  in  the.  progress  of  Science ;  which,  from 
the  beginning  has  been  gronping  isolated  &cts  under  laws, 
nTiifing  special  laws  ond^  more  general  laws,  and  so  reach- 
ing on  to  laws  of  higher  and  higher  generality ;  nntil  the 
conception  of  nniversal  laws  has  become  familiar  to  it. 

Unification  being  thns  the  characteristic  of  developing 
thoaght  of  all  kinds,  and  eventual  arrival  at  unity  being 
fairly  inferable,  there  arises  yet  a  further  support  to  our 
confelnsion.  Since,  onless  there  is  some  other  and  higher 
oni^,  the  unity  we  have  reached  must  be  that  towards  which 
developing  thought  tends ;  and  that  there  is  any  other  and 
higher  unity  is  scarcely  snpposable.  Having  grouped  the 
changes  which  all  orders  of  existences  display  into  induc- 
tions; having  mei^d  these  inductions  into  a  single 
induction;  having  interpreted  this  induction  deductively; 
having  seen  that  Uie  ultimate  tratb  from  which  it  is  deduced 
is  one  transcending  proof;  it  aeems,  to  say  the  least,  very 
improbable  that  there  can  be  established  a  fundamentally 
difTerent  way  of  unifying  that  entire  process  of  things 
which  Philosophy  has  to  interpret.  That  the  foregoing 
accumulated  verifications  are  all  illusive,  or  that  an  opposing 
doctrine  can  show  a  greater  accomolation  of  verifications,  is 
not  ea^  to  conceive. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  any  such  implied  degree  of 
tmatworthiness  is  alleged  of  the  various  minor  propositiona 
brought  in  illustration  of  the  gener^  argument.  Such  an 
assumption  would  be  so  manifestly  absurd,  that  it  seems 
scarcely  needful  to  disclaim  it.  But  the  truth  of  the  doctrino 
aa  a  whole,  is  unaffected  by  errors  in  the  details  of  its  pre* 
aentation.    If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Persistence  of  Faroe 
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Ib  not  s  datum  of  conscioasneea ;  or  if  it  can  be  ahown 
that  tlie  sererdl  lawB  of  force  above  epecified  are  not  corol- 
laries from  it }  or  if  it  can  be  sbown  tbat,  given  these  laws, 
the  re-distribntion  of  Matter  and  Motion  does  not  neces* 
Bsrily  proceed  as  described ;  then,  indeed,  it  will  be  shovm 
that  the  theory  of  Evolation  has  not  the  high  'warrant  here 
claimed  for  it.  But  nothing  short  of  this  can  shake  the 
general  conclusions  arrived  at. 

§  193.  If  these  conclnsions  be  accepted — ^if  it  be  agreed 
that  the  phenomena  going  on  everywhere  are  parts  of  the 
general  process  of  Evolution,  save  where  they  are  parts  of 
the  reverse  process  of  Dissolation ;  then  we  may  infer  that 
all  phenomena  receive  their  complete  interpretation,  only 
when  recognized  as  parts  of  these  processes.  "Wbence  it 
follows  that  the  limit  towards  which  Knowledge  is  advanc- 
ing, most  be  reached  when  the  fonnnlee  of  these  processes 
are  so  applied  as  to  yield  a  total  and  specific  interpretation 
of  eadi  phenomenon  in  its  entirety,  as  well  as  of  phenomena , 
in  generd. 

The  puiially-nnified  knowledge  distinguished  as  Science, 
does  not  yet  include  snch  total  interpretations.  Either, 
as  in  the  more  complex  sciences,  the  progress  is  almost  ex- 
clusively inductive ;  or,  as  in  the  simpler  sciences,  the  de- 
ductions .  are  concerned  with  the  component  phenomena ; 
and  at  present  there  is  scarcely  a  conscionsness  that  the 
^  nltimate  task  is  the  de_dactive  interpretation^j^jhenomena 
iXL  t-iioiy  qt.fito  nf  i;fgrijinaiHnri  'The  .Aitstract  Scienccs,  deal- 
ing  with  the  forms  under  which  phenomena  are  presented, 
and  the  Abstract- Concrete  Sciences,  dealing  with  the  factors 
by  which  phenomena  are  produced,  are,  philosophically  con- 
sidered, the  handmaids  of  the  Concrete  Sciences,  which 
deal  with  the  produced  phenomena  as  existing  in  all  their 
natural  complexity.  The  laws  of  the  forms  and  the  laws  of 
the  factors  having  been  ascertained,  there  then  comes  the 
business  of  ascertaining  the  laws  of  the  products,  as  deter- 
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mined  by  the  inter-action  of  the  co-operative  factors.  Given 
the  Persistence  of  Force,  and  g^ven  the  various  deriTative 
laws  of  Force,  and  there  has  to  be  shown  not  only  how 
the  actual  existences  of  the  inorganic  world  necesswily 
exhibit  the  traits  they  do,  but  how  there  necessarily  result 
the  more  numerous  and  involved  traits  exhibited  by  organic 
and  super-organic  existences — ^how  an  organism  is  evolved  f 
what  is  the  genesis  of  human  intelligence  ?  whence  social 
progress  arises  ? 

It  ie  evident  that  this  development  of  Knowledge 
into  an  organized  aggregate  of  direct  and  indirect  deduc-  - 
tiona  from  the  Persistence  of  Force,  can  be  achieved  only  ~ 
in  the  remote  future ;  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  completely 
achieved  even  then.  Scientific  progress  is  progress  in  that 
equilibration  of  thought  and  things  which  we  saw  is  going 
on,  and  must  continue  to  go  on ;  but  which  cannot  arrive 
at  porfection  in  any  finite  period.  Still,  though  Science  can 
never  be  entirely  reduced  to  thia  form  i  and  though  only  at 
a  far  distant  time  can  it  be  brought  nearly  to  this  form  j 
mnch  may  even  now  be  done  in  the  way  of  approximation. 

Of  course,  what  may  now  be  done,  can  be  done  but  vtry 
imperfectly  by  any  single  individual.  No  one  can  possess 
that  encyclopedic  information  required  for  rightly  organizing 
even  the  trntha  already  established.  Nevertheless  as  pro- 
gress is  effected  by  increments — as  all  organization,  begin- 
ning in  faint  and  blurred  ontlines,  is  completed  by  successive 
modifications  and  additions  j  advantage  may  accrue  irom  an 
attempt,  however  rudO)  to  reduce  the  facts  now  accumulated 
— or  rather  certain  classes  of  them — to  something  like  co- 
ordination. Such  must  be  the  plea  for  the  several  volumes 
which  are  to  succeed  this ;  dealing^  with  the  respective 
divisions  of  what  we  distinguished  at  the  outset  aa  Special 
Philosophy. 

§  194,  A  few  closing  words  must  be  said,  concerning  the 
general  bearings  of  the  doctrines  that  are  now  to  be  further 
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developed.     Bafore  proceeding  to   interpreb  fihe  detailed 
~ ,  phenomena  of  Life,  and  Mind,  and   Society,  in  terms   of 
Matter,  Motion,  and  Force,  the  reader  most  be  reminded  in 
what  Bense  the  interpretations  are  to  be  accepted. 

It  is  tme  that  their  purely  relative  character  has  been  re- 
peatedly insisted  upon ;  bat  the  liability  to  ndsinterpretation 
is  so  great,  that  notwithstanding  all  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
there  vrill  probably  have  arisen  in  not  a  few  minds,  the  con- 
viction that  the  solutions  which  have  been  given,  along  with 
those  to  be  derived  from  them,  are  essentially  materialistic. 
Having,  throughont  life,  constantly  heard  the  charge  of 
materialism  made  against  those  who  ascribed  the  more  in- 
.  volved  phenomena  to  agencies  like  those  which  produce  the 
simplest  phenomena,  most  persons  have  acquired  repugnance 
to  snch  modes  of  interpretation ;  and  the  nnivereal  appli- 
cation of  them,  even  though  it  is  premised  that  the  solutions 
they  give  can  be  but  relative,  will  probably  rouse  more  or 
less  of  the  habitual  feeling.  Such  an  attitude  of  mind,  how- 
ever, is  significant,  not  so  much  of  a  reverence  for  the 
Unknown  Cause,  as  of  an  irreverence  for  those  familiar 
forms  in  which  the  Unknown  Cause  is  manifested  to  ns. 
Men  who  have  not  risen  above  that  vulgar  conception  which 
unites  with  Matter  the  contemptuooa  epithets  "gross'* 
and  "brute,"  may  natorally  feel  dismay  at  the  proposal  to 
reduce  the  phenomena  of  Life,  of  Mind,  and  of  Society,  to  a 
level  with  those  which  they  think  so  degraded.  But 
whoever  remembers  that  the  forms  of  existence  which  the 
uncultivated  speak  of  with  so  much  scorn,  are  shown  by 
the  man  of  science  to  be  the  more  marvellous  in  their 
.  attributes  the  more  they  are  investigated,  and  are  also 
proved  to  be  in  their  ultimate  natures  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible— as  absolutely  incomprehensible  as  sensation,  or 
the  conscious  something  which  perceives  it — ^whoever  clearly 
recognizes  this  truth,  will  see  that  the  course  proposed  does 
'  not  imply  a  degradation  of  the  so-colled  higher,  but  an 
elevation  of  the  so-called  lower.     Perceiving  as  he  will,  that 
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the  Materialist  and  Spiritnslist  controreray  is  s  mere  war  of  "*--- 
words,  in  whicli  tte  disput&Qts  are  equally  abanrd — each 
fTiJTiTting  he  anderstands  tliat  whicli  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  understand — ^he  will  perceive  how  ntterly  groundless 
is  the  fear  referred  to.  Being  fuUy  convinced  that  whatever 
nomenclatiire  is  ased,  the  ultimate  mystery  most  remain  the 
same,  he  will  be  as  ready  to  formulate  all  phenomena  in 
terma  of  Matter,  Motion,  Mid  Force,  as  in  any  other  terms } 
and  will  rather  indeed  anticipate,  that  only  in  a  doctrine 
which  recognizes  the  Unknown  Cause  as  co-extensivB  with 
all  orders  of  phenomena,  can  there  be  a  consistent  fieligion, 
or  a  consistent  Philosophy. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  misrepresentations, 
especially  when  the  questions  involved  are  of  a  kind  that  ex> 
cite  80  much  animus,  yet  to  guard  againstthemas  faras  maybe, 
it  will  be  well  to  make  a  succinct  and  emphatic  rc'Statement 
of  the  Philosophico-Eeligioua  doctrine  which  pervades  the 
foregoing  p^^s.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been 

shown  in  varions  ways,  that  the  deepest  truths  we  can 
reach,  are  dimply  statements  of  the  widest  nDtformities  in 
oar  experience  of  the  relations  of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force; 
and  that  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force  are  bat  symbols  of  the  4. 
Unknown  Reality.'  A  Power  of  which  the  nature  remains 
for  ever  inconceivable,  and  to  which  no  limits  in  Time  or 
Space  can  be  imagined,  works  in  us  cjertain  effects. 
These  effects  have  certain  likenesses  of  kind,  the  most 
general  of  which  wo  class  together  under  the  names  of 
Matter,  Motion,  and  Force  j  and  between  these  effects  there 
are  likenesses  of  connection,  the  most  constant  of  which  we 
class  as  laws  of  the  highest  certainty.  Analysis  reduces 
these  several  kinds  of  effect  to  one  kind  of  effect ;  and  these 
several  kinds  of  uniformity  to  one  kind  of  uniformity.  And 
the  highest  achievement  of  Science  is  the  interpretation  of 
all  orders  of  phenomena,  as  differently-conditioned  manifes- 
tations of  this  one  kind  of  effect,  under  differently-condi- 
tioned modes  of  this  one  kind  of  uniformity.    Bat  when 
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Science  has  done  this,  it  lias  done  notlung  more  than  sys* 
tematize  our  experience  j  and  has  in  no  degree  extended 
the  limits  of  onr  experience.  We  can  say  no  more  than  be- 
\  foTOj  whether  the  uniformities  are  as  absolutely  necessary, 
as  they  have  become  to  oar  thought  relatively  necessary. 
The  ntmost  possibility  for  as,  is  an  interpretation  of  t^ 
process  of  things  as  it  presents  itself  to  car  limited 
consciousness ;  but  how  this  process  is  related  to  the 
actnal  process  we  are  nnable  to  conceive,  mach  leas  to 
know.  Similwly,    it  must  be  remembered  that 

while  the  connection  between  the  phenomenal  order  and 
the  ontological  order  is  for  eyer  inscrutable ;  so  is  the  con- 
nection between  the  conditioned  forms  of  being  and  the 
unconditioned  form  of  being  for  ever  inscrutable.  The 
interpretation  of  all  phenomena  in  terms  of  Matter,  Motion, 
I  and  Force,  is  nothing  more  than  the  reduction  of  our  com- 
1  plex  symlu>ls  of  thought,  to  the  simplest  symbols;  and 
when  the  equation  has  been  brought  to  its  lowest  terms  the 
'  symbols  remain  symbols  still.  Hence  the  reasonings  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  pages,  afford  no  support  to  either  of 
the  antagonist  hypotheses  respecting  the  ultimate  nature  of 
things.  Their  imphcations  are  no  more  materialistic  than 
they  are  spiritualistic ;  and  no  more  spiritualistic  than  they 
are  materialistic.  Any  argument  which  is  apparently  fni- 
nished  to  either  hypothesis,  is  neutralized  by  as  good  an 
argument  furnished  to  the  other.  The  Materialist,  seeing 
it  to  be  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  law  of  correlation, 
that  what  exists  in  consciousness  under  the  form  of  feeling, 
is  tran^oraigble  into  an  equivalent  of  mechaniciJ  motion, 
and  by  consequence  into  equivalents  of  all  the  other  forces 
which  matter  exhibits ;  may  consider  it  therefore  demon- 
strated that  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  a^re  material 
phenomena.  But  the  Spiritualist,  setting  out  with  the 
same  data,  may  argUe  with  equal  cogency,  that  if  the  forces 
displayed  by  matter  are  cognizable  only  under  the  shape  oi 
those  equivalent  amonnta  of  consciousness  which  they  pro- 
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dnce,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  these  forces,  when  existing 
oat  of  conscioosness,  are  of  the  same  intrinsio  nature  as 
when  existing  in  conscionsness ;  and  that  so  is  justified  the 
spiritualistic  conception  of  the  external  worTd,  as  consisting 
of  something  essentially  identical  'with  wheA  we  call  mind. 
Manifestly,  the  establishment  of  correlation  and  equivalence 
between  the  forces  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  worlds,  may 
be  used  to  assimilate  either  to  the  other;  according  m  we 
set  out  with  one  or  other  term.  But  he  who  rightly  inter- 
prets the  doctrine  contained  in  this  work,  will  see  that 
neither  of  these  terms  can  be  taken  as  ultimate.  He  will 
see  that  though  the  relation  of  subject  and  object  renders 
necessary  to  as  these  antithetical  conceptions  of  Spirit  and 
Matter ;  the  one  is  no  less  than  the  other  to  be  regarded  as 
but  a  sign  of  the  Unknown  Beality  which  underlies  both. 
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